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PREFACE. 


Great  nations  wi'ite  their  autobiographies  in  three  manu- 
scripts— the  book  of  their  deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and 
the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can  be  under- 
stood unless  we  read  the  two  others  ;  but  of  the  three,  the 
only  quite  trustworth}^  one  is  the  last.  The  acts  of  a  nation 
may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune  ;  and  its  words  mighty 
by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children  :  but  its  art,  only  by 
the  general  gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race. 

Again,  the  policy  of  a  nation  may  be  compelled,  and,  there- 
fore, not  indicative  of  its  true  character.  Its  words  may  be 
false,  while  yet  the  race  remain  unconscious  of  their  false- 
hood ;  and  no  historian  can  assuredly  detect  the  hypocrisy. 
But  art  is  always  instinctive  ;  and  the  honesty  or  pretence  of 
it  are  therefore  open  to  the  day.  The  Delphic  oracle  may  or 
may  not  have  been  spoken  by  an  honest  priestess, — we  cannot 
tell  by  the  words  of  it ;  a  liar  may  rationally  beheve  them  a 
lie,  such  as  he  would  himself  have  spoken  ;  and  a  true  man, 
with  equal  reason,  may  believe  them  spoken  in  truth.  But 
there  is  no  question  possible  in  art :  at  a  glance  (when  we 
have  learned  to  read),  we  know  the  religion  of  Angelico  to  be 
sincere,  and  of  Titian,  assumed. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  third  book  is  the  most  vital 
to  our  knowledge  of  any  nation's  life  ;  and  the  history  of 
Venice  is  chiefly  written  in  such  manuscript.  It  once  lay 
open  on  the  weaves,  miraculous,  like  St  Cuthbert's  book, — a 
golden  legend  on  countless  leaves :  now,  like  Baruch's  roll,  it 
is  being  cut  with  the  penknife,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  consumed  in 
the  fire  of  the  most  brutish  of  the  fiends.  What  fragments 
of  it  may  yet  be  saved  in  blackened  scroll,  like  those  withered 
Cottonian  relics  in  our  National  library,  of  which  so  much  has 
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been  redeemed  by  love  and  skill,  this  book  will  help  you, 
partly,  to  read.  Partly, — for  I  know  only  myself  in  part ;  but 
what  I  tell  you,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  will  be  truer  than  you 
have  heard  hithei-to,  because  founded  on  this  absolutely  faith- 
ful witness,  despised  by  other  historians,  if  not  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  them. 

I  am  obliged  to  write  shortly,  being  too  old  now  to  spare 
time  for  any  thing  more  than  needful  work  ;  and  I  write  at 
speed,  careless  of  afterwards  remediable  mistakes,  of  which 
adverse  readers  may  gather  as  many  as  they  choose  :  that  to 
which  such  readers  are  adverse  will  be  found  truth  that  can 
abide  any  quantity  of  adversity. 

As  I  can  get  my  chapters  done,  they  shall  be  published  in 
tliis  form,  for  such  service  as  they  (;an  presently  do.  The 
entire  book  will  consist  of  not  more  than  twelve  such  pai*ts, 
■with  two  of  appendices,  forming  two  volumes :  if  I  can  get 
what  I  have  to  say  into  six  parts,  with  one  appendix,  all  the 
better. 

Two  separate  little  guides,  one  to  the  Academy,  the  other 
to  San  Giorgio  de'  Scliiavoni,  will,  I  hope,  be  ready  witli  the 
opening  numbers  of  this  book,  which  must  depend  somewhat 
on  their  collateral  illusti-ation  ;  and  what  I  find  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  the  ti'aveller  in  my  old  '  Stones  of  Venice '  is  in 
course  of  re-publication,  with  furiher  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tintoret.  But  this  cannot  be  ready  till  the 
autumn  ;  and  what  I  have  said  of  tlie  mightiest  of  Venetian 
masters,  in  my  lecture  on  his  relation  to  Michael  Angelo,  will 
be  enough  at  present  to  enable  the  student  to  complete  the 
range  of  his  know^lge  to  the  close  of  the  story  of  'St 
Mark's  Kest' 
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ST.  MARK^S  REST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BUEDEN  OF  TYEE. 

Go  first  into  the  Piazetta,  and  stand  anywhere  in  the  shade, 
where  you  can  well  see  its  two  granite  pillars. 

Yonr  Mun-ay  tells  you  that  they  are  '  famous,'  and  that  the 
one  is  "  surmounted  by  the  bronze  lion  of  Si  Mark,  the  other 
by  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  the  Protector  of  the  Republic." 

It  does  not,  however,  tell  you  why,  Or  for  what  the  pillars 
are  *  famous.'  Nor,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  might  con- 
ceivably occur  to  the  curious,  why  St.  Theodore  should  pro- 
tect the  Republic  by  standing  on  a  crocodile  ;  nor  whether  the 
"  bronze  lion  of  St.  Mark  "  was  cast  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
— or  some  more  ancient  and  ignorant  person  ;  nor  what  these 
rugged  corners  of  limestone  rock,  at  the  bases  of  the  granite, 
were  perhaps  once  in  the  shape  of.  Have  you  any  idea  why, 
for  the  sake  of  any  such  things,  these  pillars  were  once,  or 
should  yet  be,  more  renowned  than  the  Monument,  or  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  both  of  which  are  much 
bigger  ? 

Well,  they  are  famous,  fii^t,  in  memorial  of  something 
which  is  better  worth  remembering  than  the  fire  of  Loudon, 
or  the  achievements  of  the  great  Napoleon.  And  they  are 
famous,  or  used  to  be,  among  artists,  because  they  are  beau- 
tiful columns  ;  nay,  as  far  as  we  old  artists  know,  the  most 
beautiful  columns  at  present  extant  and  erect  in  the  conven- 
ientlv  ^dsitable  world. 

Each  of  these  causes  of  their  fame  I  will  try  in  some  dinj 
•iegTee  to  set  before  you. 
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I  said  hey  were  set  there  in  memoiy  of  things, — not  of  the 
man  whv  did  the  things.  They  are  to  Venice,  in  fact,  what 
the  Nels<^n  column  -would  be  to  London,  if,  instead  of  a  statue 
of  Nelson  and  a  coil  of  rope,  on  the  top  of  it,  we  had  put  one 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  saint,  for  the  praise  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  of  holiness  : — trusting  the  memory  of  Nelson  to  our 
own  souls. 

However,  tL\ti  memorv  of  the  Nelson  of  Venice,  beiu^  now 
seven  hundred  y-^.ars  old,  has  more  or  less  faded  from  the  heart 
of  Venice  herseh;  and  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
stranger.  Somewhat  concerning  him,  though  a  stranger,  you 
may  care  to  hear,  tut  you  must  hear  it  in  quiet ;  so  let  your 
boatmen  take  you  across  to  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  ;  there  you 
can  moor  your  gondola  under  the  steps  in  the  shade,  and  read 
in  peace,  looking  up  at  ihe  pillars  when  you  hke. 

In  the  year  1117,  when  the  Doge  Ordelafo  Falier  had  been 
killed  under  the  walls  of  iTAxra,  Venice  chose,  for  his  successor, 
Domenico  Michiel,  iVIichae)  of  the  Lord,  '  Cattolico  nomo  e 
audace,"  a  catholic  and  bravo,  man,  the  sei-vant  of  God  and  of 
St  Michael. 

Another  of  Mr.  Murray's  publications  for  your  general  as- 
sistance ('Sketches  from  Venetian  History ')  informs  you  that, 
at  this  time,  the  ambassadors  of  llie  King  of  Jerusalem  (the 
second  Baldwin)  were  *'  awakening  ihe  pious  zeal,  and  stimu- 
lating the  commercial  appetite,  of  the  Venetians." 

This  elegantly  balanced  sentence  is  meant  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  Venetians  had  as  little  piety  as  we  have  oui-selves,  and 
were  as  fond  of  money — that  article  being  the  only  one  which 
an  Englishman  could  now  think  of,  as  an  object  of  "commer- 
cial appetite." 

The  facts  which  take  this  asi)ect  to  the  lively  cockney,  are, 
in  reality,  that  Venice  was  sincerely  pious,  and  intensely  covet- 
ous. But  not  covetous  merely  of  money.  She  was  covetous, 
first,  of  fame  ;   secondh^,  of  kingdom  ;  thirdly,  of  pillars  of 

'  Marin  Sanuto.  Vitae  Ducnra  Yenetorum,  henceforward  quoted  as 
v.,  with  references  to  the  pages  of  Muratori's  edition.  See  Appendix, 
Art.  1,  which  with  following  ap]^ndices  will  be  given  in  a  separate 
number  a^  boon  ab  there  are  enough  to  form  one. 
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marble  and  granite,  such  as  these  that  you  see  ;  lastly,  and 
quite  principally,  of  the  relics  of  good  people.  Such  an  '  ap- 
petite,' giib-tongued  cockney  friend,  is  not  wholly  'commer* 
cial.' 

To  the  nation  in  this  religiously  covetous  hunger,  Baldwin 
appealed,  a  captive  to  the  Sai'acen.  The  Pope  sent  letters  to 
press  his  suit,  and  the  Doge  ^Michael  called  the  State  to  coun- 
cil in  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  There  he,  and  the  Primate  of 
Venice,  and  her  nobles,  and  such  of  the  people  as  had  due  en- 
trance with  them,  by  way  of  beginning  the  business,  cele- 
brated the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  the  Primate  read 
the  Pope's  letters  aloud  to  the  assembly  ;  then  the  Doge  made 
the  assembly  a  speech.  And  there  was  no  ojDposition  party 
in  that  parliament  to  make  opposition  speeches  ;  and  there 
were  no  reports  of  the  speech  next  morning  in  any  Times 
or  -Daily  Telegraph.  And  there  were  no  plenipotentiaries 
sent  to  the  East,  and  back  again.  But  the  vote  passed  for 
war. 

The  Doge  left  liis  son  in  charge  of  the  State-;  and  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Laud,  with  forty  galleys  and  twenty-eight  beaked 
ships  of  battle — "ships  which  were  j)ainted  with  divers 
colors,"  '  far  seen  in  pleasant  splendor. 

Some  faded  likeness  of  them,  twenty  years  ago,  might  be 
seen  in  the  painted  sails  of  the  fishing  boats  w^hich  lay  crowded, 
in  lowly  lustre,  where  the  development  of  civihzation  now  only 
brings  black  steam-tugs,-^  to  bear  the  people  of  Venice  to  the 
bathing-machines  of  Lido,  covering  their  Ducal  Palace  with 
soot,  and  consuming  its  sculptures  with  sulphurous  acid. 

The  beaked  ships  of  the  Doge  Michael  had  each  a  hundred 
oars, — each  oar  pulled  by  two  men,  not  accommodated  with 
shding  seats,  but  breathed  well  for  their  great  boat-race  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy, — whose  names,  alas,  with 

^  '-The  Acts  of  God,  "bj  the  Franks.'  Afterwards  quoted  as  G.  (Gesta 
Dei).     Again,  see  Appendix,  Art.  1. 

-  The  sails  may  still  be  seen  scattered  farther  east  along  the  Riva  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  gave  some  image  of  tlie  past,  was  in  theii 
combination  with  the  Ducal  Palace, — not  with  the  new  French  and  Eng 
lish  Restaurants. 
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the  names  of  their  trainei-s,  are  noteless  in  the  journals  of  the 
bju'biirous  time. 

They  beat  their  way  across  the  waves,  nevertheless,'  to  the 
place  by  the  sea-beach  in  Palestine  where  Dorcas  worked  for 
the  poor,  and  St.  Peter  lodged  with  his  namesake  tanner. 
There,  showing  fii*st  but  a  squadron  of  a  few  ships,  they  drew 
the  Saracen  fleet  out  to  sea,  and  so  set  uix)n  them. 

And  the  Doge,  in  his  true  Duke's  place,  first  in  his  beaked 
ship,  led  for  the  Saracen  admiral's,  struck  her,  and  sunk  her. 
AnH  his  host  of  falcons  followed  to  the  slaughter  :  and  to  the 
prey  also, — for  the  battle  was  not  without  gratification  of  the 
commercial  appetite.  The  Venetians  took  a  number  of  ships 
containing  precious  silks,  and  *'  a  quantity  of  dnigs  and  pep- 
per." 

After  which  battle,  the  Doge  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  there 
to  take  further  counsel  concerning  the  use  of  his  Venetian 
power  ;  and,  being  received  there  with  honor,  kept  his  Christ- 
mas in  the  mountain  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  council  of  wai-  that  followed,  debate  became  stern 
whether  to  undertake  the  siege  of  T}Te  or  Ascalon.  The 
judgments  of  men  being  at  pause,  the  matter  was  given  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  The}'  put  the  names  of  the  two  cities  in 
an  urn,  on  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  An  or- 
phan child  was  taken  to  draw  the  lots,  who,  putting  his  hand 
into  the  urn,  drew  out  the  name  of  Tyre. 

"Which  name  you  may  have  heard  before,  and  read  perhaps 
words  concerning  her  fall — careless  always  when  the  fall  took 
place,  or  whose  sword  smote  her. 

She  was  still  a  glorious  city,  still  queen  of  the  treasures  of 
the  sea ; '  chiefly  renowned  for  her  work  in  glass  and  in 
purjjle  ;  set  in  command  of  a  rich  plain,  '*  imgated  with  plen- 
tiful and  perfect  watei-s,  famous  for  its  sugar-canes  ;  *  fortissi- 

'  Oars,  of  course,  for  calm,  and  adverse  winds,  only  ;  bright  sails  full 
to  tlie  lielpful  breeze. 

'  '*  Paseava  tuttavia  per  la  piu  popolosa  e  commerciante  di  Siria." — 
Romanin,  '  Storia  Documentata  di  Venezia,'  Venice,  1853,  vol.  ii., 
whence  I  take  what  else  is  said  in  the  text ;  but  see  in  the  Oesta  Dei, 
the  older  Marin  iSanuto,  lib.  iii.,  i>ars.  vi.  cap.  xii.,  and  pars.  xiv.  cap.  ii 
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ma,'  she  herself,  upon  her  rock,  double  walled  towards  the 
«iea,  treble  walled  to  the  land  ;  and,  to  all  seeming,  uncon- 
qaerable  but  by  famine." 

For  their  help  in  this  great  siege,  the  Venetians  made  their 
conditions. 

That  in  ever}'  city  subject  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Venetians  should  have  a  street.  ">  square,  a  bath,  and  a  bake- 
house :  that  is  to  say,  a  place  to  live  in,  a  place  to  meet  in, 
and  due  command  of  water  and  bread,  all  free  of  tax  ;  that 
they  should  use  their  own  balances,  weights,  and  measures 
(not  by  any  means  false  ones,  you  will  please  to  obser\^e)  ; 
and  that  the  King  of  Jerusalem  should  pay  annually  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  three 
hundred  Saracen  bj^zants. 

Such,  with  due  approval  of  the  two  Apostles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, being  the  claims  of  these  Gentile  mariners  from  the 
King  of  the  Holy  City,  the  same  were  accepted  in  these  terms  : 
"In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  are  the  treaties 
which  Baldwin,  second  King  of  the  Latins  in  Jeiiisalem,  made 
with  St.  Mark  and  Dominicus  Michael "  ;  and  ratified  by  the 
signatui'es  of — 

GuARiMOND,  Patriarch  of  Jeimsalem  ; 

Ebremar,  Archbishop  of  Ceesarea  ; 

Bernard,  Ai'chbishop  of  Nazareth  ; 

AsQuiRiN,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem  ; 

GoLDUMUs,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Vale  of  Jehoshaphat ; 

AccHARD,  Prior  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ; 

Ger.\rd,  Prior  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

Arn.ard,  Prior  of  Mount  Syon  ;  and 

Hugo  de  Pagano,  Master  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Temple. 

With  others  many,  whose  names  are  in  the  chronicle 

of  Andrea  Dandolo. 

And  thereupon  the  French  crusaders  by  land,  and  the  Vene- 
tians by'sea,  drew  line  of  siege  round  Tyre. 

You  will  not  expect  me  here,  at  St.  George's  steps,  to  givti 
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account  of  the  Tarious  mischief  done  on  each  other  with  the 
dart,  the  stone,  and  the  fire,  by  the  Christian  and  Saracen, 
day  by  day.  Both  were  at  last  wearied,  when  report  came  of 
help  to  the  Tyrians  by  an  aiTuy  from  Damascus,  and  a  fleet 
from  Eg\'|)t.  Upon  which  news,  discord  arose  in  the  invad- 
ing camp  ;  and  rumor  went  abroad  that  the  Venetians  would 
desert  their  allies,  and  save  themselves  in  their  fleet.  These 
reports  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Doge,  he  took  (according  to 
tmdition)  the  sails  from  his  ships'  masts,  and  the  rudders 
from  their  stems,'  and  brought  sails,  rudders,  and  tackle 
ashore,  and  into  the  French  camp,  adding  to  these,  for  his 
pledge,  "gmve  words." 

The  French  knights,  in  shame  of  their  miscreance,  bade 
him  refit  his  ships.  The  Count  of  Tripoli  and  William  of 
Bari  were  sent  to  make  head  against  the  Damascenes ;  and 
the  Doge,  lea^ing  ships  enough  to  blockade  the  port,  sailed 
liimself,  with  what  could  be  spared,  to  find  the  Egyptian  fleet. 
He  sailed  to  Alexandiia,  showed  his  sails  along  the  coast  in 
defiance,  and  returned. 

Meantime  his  coin  for  payment  of  his  mariners  was  spent. 
He  did  not  care  to  depend  on  remittances.  He  struck  a 
coinage  of  leather,  with  St.  Mai'k's  and  his  own  shield  on  it, 
promising  his  soldiers  that  for  every  leathern  rag,  so  signed, 
at  Venice,  there  should  be  given  a  golden  zecchin.  And  his 
word  was  taken  ;  and  his  word  was  kept. 

So  the  steady  siege  went  on,  till  the  Tyrians  lost  hope,  and 
asked  terms  of  surrender. 

Thej'  obtained  security  of  person  and  property,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Christian  soldiery,  who  had  expected  the 
sack  of  Tyre.     The  city  was  divided  into  tln-ee  parts,  of  which 


'  By  doing  this  he  left  his  fleet  helpless  before  an  enemy,  for  naval 
warfare  at  this  time  depended  wholly  on  the  fine  steering  of  the  ships 
at  tlie  moment  of  onset.  But  for  all  ordinary  manoeuvres  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  fleet  in  harbor,  their  oars  were  enough.  Andrea 
Dandolo  says  he  took  a  plank  ("  tabula")  out  of  each  ship, — a  more 
fatal  injury.  I  suspect  the  truth  to  have  been  that  he  simply  uu- 
shipped  the  rudders,  and  brought  them  into  camp  ;  a  grave  speechless 
symbol,  earuest  enough,  but  not  costly  of  ui>elesa  labor. 
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two  were  given  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  third  to  the 
Venetians. 

How  Baldwin  governed  his  two  thirds,  I  do  not  know,  nor 
what  capacity  there  was  in  the  Tyiians  of  being  governed  at 
all.  But  the  Venetians,  for  their  third  part,  appointed  a 
*  hallo'  to  do  civil  justice,  and  a  *  viscount'  to  answer  for  mili 
tai-y  defence  ;  and  appointed  magistrates  under  these,  who, 
on  entering  office^  took  the  following  oath :  — 

"  I  swear  on  the  holy  Gospels  of  God,  that  sincerely  and 
without  fraud  I  will  do  right  to  all  men  who  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Venice  in  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  and  to  every  other 
who  shall  be  brought  before  me  for  judgment,  according  to 
the  ancient  use  and  law  of  the  city.  And  so  far  as  I  know 
not,  and  am  left  uninformed  of  that,  I  will  act  by  such  rule  as 
shall  appear  to  me  just,  according  to  the  appeal  and  answer. 
Farther,  I  will  give  faithful  and  honest  counsel  to  the  Bailo 
and  the  Viscount,  tclien  lam  a^bed  for  it ;  and  if  they  share  any 
secret  with  me,  I  will  keep  it ;  neither  will  I  procure  by 
fraud,  good  to  a  friend,  nor  evil  to  an  enemy."  And  thus  the 
Venetian  state  planted  stable  colonies  in  Asia. 

Thus  far  Bomanin  ;  to  whom,  nevertheless,  it  does  not 
occur  to  ask  ^vhat  'establishiu<T[  colonies  in  Asia'  meant  for 
Venice.  Whether  they  were  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Island  of 
Atlantis,  did  not  at  this  time  greatly  matter  ;  but  it  mattered 
infinitely  that  they  were  colonies  living  in  friendhj  relations 
icith  the  Saracen,  and  that  at  the  very  same  moment  arose 
cause  of  quite  other  than  friendly  relations,  between  the  Ve- 
netian and  the  Greek. 

For  w^hile  the  'Do^e  Michael  fou<T:ht  for  the  Christian  kino: 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Christian  emj^eror  at  Byzantium  attacked 
the  defenceless  states  of  Venice,  on  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia, 
and  seized  their  cities.  Whereupon  the  Doge  set  sail  home- 
wards, fell  on  the  Greek  islands  of  the  Egean,  and  took  the 
spoil  of  them  ;  seized  Cephalonia  ;  recovered  the  lost  cities  of 
Dalmatia ;  compelled  the  Greek  emperor  to  sue  for  peace, — 
gave  it,  in  angry  scorn  ;  and  set  his  sails  at  last  for  his  own 
Rialto,  with  the  sceptres  of  Tyre  and  of  Byzantium  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Venice, 
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Spoil  also  be  brought,  enough,  of  such  commercial  kind  as 
Venice  valued.  These  pillars  that  you  look  upon,  of  rosy  and 
gray  rock  ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  St.  Donato  and  St.  Isidore. 

He  thus  returned,  in  1126 :  Fate  had  left  him  yet  four 
years  to  live.  In  which,  among  other  homely  work,  he  made 
the  beginning  for  you  (oh  much  civilized  friend,  you  will  at 
least  praise  him  in  this)  of  these  mighty  gaseous  illuminations 
by  which  Venice  provides  for  your  seeing  her  shop-wares  by 
night,  and  provides  against  your  seeing  the  moon,  or  stars,  or 
sea. 

For,  finding  the  narrow  streets  of  Venice  dark,  and  oppor- 
tune for  robbei-s,  he  ordered  that  at  the  heads  of  them  there 
should  be  set  little  tabernacles  for  images  of  the  saints,  and 
before  each  a  light  kept  burning.  Thus  he  commands, — not 
as  thinking  that  the  saints  themselves  had  need  of  candles, 
but  that  they  would  gladly  gi-ant  to  poor  mortals  in  danger, 
material  no  less  than  heavenly  liglJtT 

And  having  in  this  pretty  and  lowly  beneficence  ended 
what  work  he  had  to  do  in  this  world,  feeling  his  strength 
fading,  he  laid  down  sword  and  ducal  robe  together  ;  and  be- 
came a  monk,  in  this  island  of  St.  George,  at  the  shore  of 
which  you  are  reading  :  but  the  old  monastery  on  it  which 
sheltered  him  was  destroyed  long  ago,  that  this  stately  Palla- 
dian  portico  might  be  built,  to  delight  ^Ir.  Eustace  on  his 
classical  tour, — and  other  such  men  of  renown, — and  persons 
of  excellent  taste,  like  youi-self. 

And  there  he  died,  and  was  buried  ;  and  there  he  hes,  vir- 
tually tombless  ;  the  place  of  his  grave  you  find  by  going 
down  the  steps  on  your  right  hand  behind  the  altar,  leading 
into  what  was  yet  a  monastery  before  the  last  Italian  revolu- 
tion, but  is  now  a  finally  deserted  loneliness. 

Over  his  grave  there  is  a  heap  of  frightful  modem  uphol- 
sterer's work, — Longhena's  ;  his  first  tomb  (of  which  you  may 
see  some  probable  likeness  in  those  at  the  side  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul)  being  removed  as  too  modest  and  time  worn  for 
the  vulgar  Venetian  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  this, 
that  you  see,  put  up  to  please  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
beadles. 
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The  old  inscription  was  copied  on  the  rotten  black  slate 
which  is  breaking  away  in  thin  flakes,  dimmed  b}-  dusty  salt. 
The  beginning  of  it  yet  remains:  "Here  lies  the  Terror  of 
the  Greeks."     Read  also  the  last  lines  : 

'•'  Whosoever  thou  aet,  who  comest  to  behold  this  tomb  of 
his,  bow  thyself  down  before  god,  because  of  him." 

Of  these  things,  then,  the  two  pillars  before  you  are 
'famous'  in  memorial.  What  in  themselves  they  possess 
deserving  honor,  we  will  next  try  to  discern.  But  j'ou  must 
row  a  little  nearer  to  the  pillars,  so  as  to  see  them  clearly. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

LATRATOR    A^'UBIS. 


I  SAID  these  pillars  were  the  most  beautiful  known  to  me  ; 
but  3^ou  must  understand  this  saying  to  be  of  the  whole  pillar 
— group  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital — not  only  of  their  shafts. 

You  know  so  much  of  architecture,  perhaps,  as  that  an 
'  order '  of  it  is  the  system,  connecting  a  shaft  with  its  capital 
and  cornice.  And  tou  can  surely  feel  so  much  of  architect- 
ure,  as  that,  if  you  took  the  heads  off  these  pillai-s,  and  set 
the  granite  shafts  simply  upright  on  the  pavement,  they 
would  perhaps  remind  you  of  ninepins,  or  rolling-pins,  but 
would  in  no  wise  contribute  either  to  respectful  memory  of 
the  Do<?e  IVIichael,  or  to  the  beautv  of  the  Piazzetta. 

Their  beauty,  which  has  been  so  long  instinctively  felt  by 
artists,  consists  then  first  in  the  proportion,  and  then  in  the 
propriety  of  their  several  pai*ts.  Do  not  confuse  proportion 
with  propriety.  An  elephant  is  as  properly  made  as  a  stag ; 
but  he  is  not  so  gi*acefully  propoi'tioned.  In  fine  architeclr- 
ure,  and  all  other  fine  arts,  grace  and  propriety  meet. 

I  will  take  the  fitness  first.     You  see  that  both  these  pillars 

have  wide  bases  of  successive  steps.  ^     You  can  feel  that  these 

^  Restored, — but  they  always  must  have  had  them,  in  some  such  pro- 
portion. 
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would  be  '  improper '  round  the  pillars  of  an  arcade  in  which 
people  walked,  because  they  would  be  in  the  way.  But  they 
ai'e  proper  here,  because  they  tell  us  the  pillar  is  to  be  iso- 
lated, and  that  it  is  a  monument  of  importance.  Look  from 
these  shafts  to  the  arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Its  pillars 
have  been  found  fault  with  for  wanting  bases.  But  they 
were  meant  to  be  walked  beside  without  stumbling. 

Next,  you  see  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  pillars 
spread  wide,  into  flat  tables.  You  can  feel,  surely,  that  these 
are  entirely  *  proper,'  to  afford  room  for  the  statues  they  ai'e 
to  receive,  and  that  the  edges,  which  bear  no  weight,  may 
*  properly  '  extend  widely.  But  suppose  a  weight  of  superin- 
cumbent wall  were  to  be  laid  on  these  pillars  ?  The  extent 
of  capital  which  is  now  graceful,  would  then  be  weak  and 
ridiculous. 

Thus  far  of  propriety,  whose  simple  laws  are  soon  satisfied  : 
next,  of  proportion. 

You  see  that  one  of  the  shafts — the  St.  Theodore's — is  much 
more  slender  than  the  other. 

One  general  law  of  proportion  is  that  a  slender  shaft  should 
have  a  slender  capital,  and  a  ponderous  shaft,  a  ponderous 
one. 

But  had  this  law  been  here  followed,  the  companion  pillars 
would  have  instantly  become  ill-matched.  The  eye  would 
have  discerned  in  a  moment  the  fat  pillar  and  the  lean.  They 
would  never  have  become  the  fraternal  pillars — '  the  two  '  of 
the  Piazzetta. 

"With  subtle,  scarcely  at  first  traceable,  care,  the  designer 
varied  the  curves  and  weight  of  his  capitals  ;  and  gave  the 
massive  head  to  the  slender  shaft,  and  the  slender  capital  to 
the  massive  shaft.  And  thus  they  stand  in  sj'mmetry,  and 
mncontending  equity. 

.  Next,  for  the  form  of  these  capitals  themselves,  and  the 
date  of  them. 

You  will  find  in  the  guide-books  that  though  the  shafts 
were  brought  home  by  the  Doge  in  1126,  no  one  could  be 
found  able  to  set  them  up,  until  the  year  1171,  when  a  ceriiiiu 
Lombai'd,  called  Nicholas  of  the  Barterers,  raised  them,  and 
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for  reward  of  such  engineering  skill,  bargained  that  he  miglit 
keep  tables  for  forbidden  games  of  chance  between  the  shafts. 
AVliereupon  the  Senate  ordered  that  executions  should  also 
take  place  between  them. 

You  read,  and  smile,  and  pass  on  with  a  dim  sense  of  hav- 
ing heard  something  like  a  good  story. 

Yes  ;  of  which  I  will  pray  3'ou  to  remark,  that  at  that  un- 
civilized time,  games  of  chance  were  forbidden  in  Venice,  and 
that  in  these  modern  civilized  times  they  are  not  forbidden  ; 
and  one,  that  of  the  lotter}^  even  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  gainful :  and  that  perhaps  the  Venetian  people  might 
find  itself  more  prosperous  on  the  whole  by  obeyinj^f  that  law 
of  their  fathers,^  and  ordering  that  no  lottery  should  be  drawn, 
except  in  a  place  where  somebody  had  been  hanged.^  Bat 
the  curious  thing  is  that  w^hile  this  pretty  story  is  never  for- 
gotten, about  the  raising  of  the  pillars,  nothing  is  ever  so 
much  as  questioned  about  who  put  their  tops  and  bases  to 
them  ! — nothing  about  the  resolution  that  lion  or  saint  should 
stand  to  preach  on  them, — nothing  about  the  Saint's  sermon, 
or  the  Lion's  ;  nor  enough,  even,  concerning  the  name  or  oc- 
cupation of  Nicholas  the  Barterer,  to  lead  the  pensive  traveller 
into  a  profitable  observance  of  the  appointment  of  Fate,  that 
in  this  Tyre  of  the  West,  the  city  of  merchants,  her  monu- 
ments of  triumph  over  the  Tyre  of  the  East  should  forever 
stand  signed  by  a  tradition  recording  the  stern  judgment  of 
her  youth  against  the  gambler's  lust,  which  was  the  passion 
of  her  old  age. 

But  now  of  the  capitals  themselves.  If  you  are  the  least 
interested  in  architecture,  should  it  not  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  you  to  .note  the  style  of  them  ?  Twelfth  century 
capitals,  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the  chisel,  ai'e  not 
to  be  seen  every  day,  or  everywhere — much  less  capitals  like 
these,  a  fathom  or  so  broad  and  hioh  !     And  if  vou  know  the 

^  Have  you  ever  read  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel '  witli  attention  to  tlie 
mora]  of  it  ? 

'•^  It  orders  now  that  the  drawing  should  be  at  the  foot  of  St.  Mark'a 
Campanile  ;  and,  weekly,  the  mob  of  Venice,  gathered  for  the  event, 
fills  the  marble  porches  with  its  anxious  murmur. 
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architecture  of  Eng^land  and  Frnnce  in  the  twelfth  centnry, 
Tou  will  find  these  capitals  still  more  interesting  from  their 
exti'eme  difference  in  manner.  Not  the  least  like  our  clumps 
and  humj^s  and  cushions,  are  they  ?  For  these  are  living 
Greek  work,  still ;  not  savage  Noi^man  or  clumsy  Northum- 
brian, these  ;  but  of  pure  Corinthian  race  ;  yet,  with  Venetian 
practicalness  of  mind,  solidiiied  from  the  rich  clusters  of  light 
leafage  which  were  their  ancient  form.  You  must  find  time 
for  h,  little  practical  cutting  of  capitals  yourself,  before  you 
will  discern  the  beauty  of  these.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
littlfe  work  with  the  fingers  for  teaching  the  eyes. 

As  you  go  home  to  lunch,  therefore,  buy  a  pound  of  Gruyere  , 
cheese,  or  of  any  other  equally  tough  and  bad,  with  as  few 
holes  in  it  as  may  be.     And  out  of  this  pound  of  cheese,  at 
lunch,  cut  a  solid  cube  as  neatly  as  you  can. 

Now  all  treatment  of  capitals  depends  primarily  on  the  way 
in  which  a  cube  of  stone,  like  this  of  cheese,  is  left  by  the 
carver  square  at  the  top,  to  carry  the  wall,  and  cut  round  at 
the  bottom  to  fit  its  ciicular  pillar.  Proceed  therefore  to  cut 
your  cube  so  that  it  may  fit  a  round  pillar  of  cheese  at  the 
bottom,  such  as  is  extracted,  for  tasting,  by  magnanimous 
cheesemongers,  for  customers  worth  their  while.  Your  first 
natural  proceeding  will  of  course  be  to  cut  off  four  corners  ; 
BO  making  an  octagon  at  the  bottom,  which  is  a  good  part  of 
the  wav  to  a  circle.  Now  if  you  cut  off  those  comers  with 
rather  a  long,  sweeping  cut,  as  if  you  were  cutting  a  pencil, 
you  will  see  that  akeady  you  have  got  very  near  the  shape  of 
the  Piazzetta  capitals.  But  you  will  come  still  nearer,  if  you 
make  each  of  these  simple  corner-cuts  into  two  naiTower 
ones,  thus  bringing  the  lower  portion  of  yoiit*  bit  of  cheese 
into  a  twelve-sided  figure.  And  you  will  see  that  each  of 
these  double-cut  angles  now  has  taken  more  or  less  the  shape 
of  a  leaf,  with  its  central  rib  at  the  angle.  And  if,  further, 
with  such  sculpturesque  and  gi-aphic  talent  as  may  be  in  you, 
you  scratch  out  the  real  shape  of  a  leaf  at  the  edge  of  the 
cuts  and  run  furrows  from  its  outer  lobes  to  the  middle, — 
behold,  you  have  your  Piazzetta  capital.  All  but  have  it,  I 
should  say  ;  only  this  *  all  but '  is  nearly  all  the  good  of  it, 
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which  comes  of  the  exceeding  fineness  with  which  the  simple 
curs'es  are  drawn,  and  reconciled. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  have  learned,  if  sagacious  in  such 
matters,  by  this  quarter  of  an  hour's  carving,  so  much  of 
architectural  art  as  will  enable  you  to  discern,  and  to  enjoy 
the  treatment  of,  all  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  capi* 
tals  in  Venice,  which,  without  exception,  when  of  native  cut- 
ting, are  concave  bells  like  this,  with  either  a  springing  leaf, 
or  a  bending  boss  of  stone  which  would  become  a  leaf  if  it 
were  furrowed,  at  the  angles.  But  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
brings  a  change. 

Before  I  tell  you  what  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  cent  my, 
you  must  cut  yourself  another  cube  of  Gruycre  cheese.  You 
see  that  in  the  one  you  have  made  a  capital  of  already,  a  good 
weight  of  cheese  out  of  the  cube  has  been  cut  away  in  taper- 
ing down  those  long-leaf  comers.  Suppose  you  try  now  to 
make  a  capital  of  it  without  cutting  away  so  much  cheese.  If 
3'ou  begin  half  way  down  the  side,  with  a  shorter  but  more 
curved  cut,  you  may  reduce  the  base  to  the  same  form,  and — 
supposing  you  ai'e  working  in  mai'ble  instead  of  cheese — you 
have  not  only  much  less  trouble,  but  jou  keep  a  much  more 
solid  block  of  stone  to  bear  superincumbent  weight. 

Now  you  may  go  back  to  the  Piazzetta,  and,  thence  pro- 
ceeding, so  as  to  get  well  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  look 
first  to  the  Greek  shaft  capitals,  and  then  to  those  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  upper  arcade.  You  will  recognize,  especially  in 
those  nearest  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  (at  least,  if  you  have  an 
eye  in  your  head),  the  shape  of  youi-  second  block  of  Gruyere, 
— decorated,  it  is  true,  in  manifold  ways,  but  essentially 
shaped  like  3-our  most  cheaply  cut  block  of  cheese.  Modern 
architects,  in  imitating  these  capitals,  can  reach  as  far  as — 
imitating  your  Gruyere.  Not  being  able  to  decorate  the 
block  when  they  have  got  it,  they  declare  that  decoration  is 
"  a  superficial  merit." 

Yes, — very  superficial.  Eyelashes  and  eyebrows — lips  and 
nostrils — chin-dimples  and  curling  hair,  are  all  very  superficial 
things,  wherewith  Heaven  decorates  the  human  skull ;  making 
the  maid's  face  of  it,  or  the  knight's.     Nevertheless,  what  I 
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want  you  to  notice  now,  is  but  the  form  of  the  block  of  Istrian 
stone,  usually  with  a  spiral,  more  or  less  elaborate,  on  each  of 
its  projecting  angles.  For  there  is  infinitude  of  histoiy  in 
that  solid  angle,  prevailing  over  the  light  Greek  leaf.  That  is 
related  to  our  humj^s  and  clumps  at  Durham  and  Winchester. 
Here  is,  indeed,  Norman  temj^er,  prevailing  over  Byzantine  ; 
and  it  means, — the  outcome  of  that  quaiTel  of  Michael  with 
the  Greek  Emperor.  It  means — western  for  eastern  life,  in 
the  mind  of  Venice.  It  means  her  fellowship  with  the  west- 
ern chivalry  ;  her  triumph  in  the  Crusades, — triumph  over 
her  own  foster  nurse,  Bvzantium. 

Which  significances  of  it,  and  many  others  with  them,  if 
we  would  follow,  we  must  leave  our  stone-cutting  for  a  little 
while,  and  map  out  the  chart  of  Venetian  history  from  its  be- 
ginning into  such  masses  as  we  may  remember  without  con- 
fusion. 

But,  since  this  will  take  time,  and  we  cannot  quite  tell  how 
long  it  may  be  before  we  get  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
again,  and  to  our  Piazzetta  shafts,  let  me  complete  what  I  can 
tell  vou  of  these  at  once. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuiy  bronze.  I  know  that  by  the 
style  of  him  ;  but  have  never  found  out  where  he  came  from.' 
I  may  now  chance  on  it,  however,  at  any  moment  in  other  quests. 
Eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  the  Lion — fifteenth,  or  later,  his 
wings  ;  very  delicate  in  feather- workmanship,  but  with  little 
lift  or  strike  in  them  ;  decorative  mainlv.  Without  doubt  his 
first  \Wngs  were  thin  sheets  of  beaten  bronze,  shred  into  jdIu- 
mage  ;  far  wider  in  their  sweep  than  these.  ^ 

'  "He" — the  actual  piece  of  forged  metal,  I  mean.  (See  Appendix 
II.  for  account  of  its  recent  botcliings.)  Your  modern  English  explain- 
ers of  liim  have  never  heard,  I  observe,  of  any  such  person  as  an 
'  Evangelist,'  or  of  any  Christian  symbol  of  such  a  being!  See  page  42 
of  Mr.  Adams'  '  Venice  Past  and  Present '  (Edinburiih  and  New  York, 
1852). 

'*  I  am  a  little  proud  of  this  guess,  for  before  correcting  this  sentence 
in  type,  I  found  tli*^  sharp  old  wings  represented  faithfully  in  the  wood- 
cut of  Venice  in  1480,  in  the  Correr  Museum  l)\,rtr,  in  15()U,  draws 
the  present  wings  ;  so  that  we  get  their  date  fixed  within  twenty  years. 
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The  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  whatever  its  age,  is  wholly 
without  merit.  I  can't  make  it  out  m3'self,  nor  find  record  of 
it :  in  a  stonemason's  yard,  I  should  have  passed  it  as  modem. 
But  this  merit  of  the  statue  is  here  of  little  consequence, — 
the  power  of  it  being  wholly  in  its  meaning. 

St.  Theodore  represents  the  power  of  the  S23irit  of  God  in 
all  noble  and  useful  animal  life,  conquering  what  is  venomous, 
useless,  or  in  decay  :  he  differs  from  St.  George  in  contending 
with  material  e^il,  instead  of  'svith  sinful  passion  :  the  croco- 
dile on  which  he  stands  is  the  Dragon  of  Egypt ;  slime-be- 
gotten of  old,  worshipjDed  in  its  malignant  power,  for  a  God. 
St.  Theodore's  martyrdom  was  for  breaking  such  idols  ;  and 
\\\i\i  beautiful  instinct  Venice  took  him  in  her  earUest  days 
for  her  protector  and  standard-bearer,  representing  the  heav- 
enly life  of  Christ  in  men,  prevailing  over  chaos  and  the  deep. 

"With  far  more  than  instinct, — with  solemn  recognition,  and 
prayerful  vow,  she  took  him  in  the  piide  of  her  chivahy,  in 
mid-thirteenth  century,  for  the  master  of  that  chivaky  in  theu* 
gentleness  of  home  ministries.  The  '  Mariegoia '  (Mother- 
Law)  of  the  school  of  St.  Theodore,  by  kind  fate  yet  preserved 
to  us,  contains  the  legend  they  believed,  in  its  completeness, 
and  their  vow  of  service  and  companionship  in  all  its  terms. 

Either  of  which,  if  you  care  to  understand, — several  other 
matters  and  writings  must  be  understood  first;  and,  among 
others,  a  pretty  piece  of  our  own  much  boasted, — how  little 
obeyed, — Mother-Law,  sung  still  by  statute  in  our  churches 
at  least  once  in  the  month  ;  the  eighty-sixth  Psalm.  "  Her 
foundations  are  in  the  holy  Mountains."  I  hope  you  can  go 
on  with  it  by  heart,  or  at  least  have  your  Bible  in  youi'  23ort- 
manteau.  In  the  remote  possibility  that  you  may  have  thought 
its  carriage  unnecessarily  expensive,  here  is  the  Latin  ps:ilm, 
with  its  modern  Italian-Catholic  '  translation  ;  waterv  enouah, 
this  last,  but  a  clear  and  wholesome,  though  little  vapiii,  dilu- 
tion and  diffusion  of  its  text, — making  much  intelligible  to 

'  From  the  '  UflSzio  della  B.  V.  Maria,  Italiano  e  Latino,  per  tutti  i 
tempi  deir  auno,  del  Padre  G.  Croiset,'  a  well  printed  and  most  service- 
able little  duodecimo  volume,  for  any  one  wishing  to  know  somewhat 
ei  Roman  Catholic  offices.     Published  iu  Milan  and  Venice. 
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the  Protestant  reader,  which  his  'private  jndgment'  might 
occasionally  have  been  at  fault  in. 


Fundamenta   eius  in    mon-  [     Gerusalemme  h  fabbricata  sopra 

tibus  Sanctis  :  dilijrit  Dominus   ^  «^"^*  ™""^i  •  ^•^d'o  ne  prende  pit. 

cura^  e  1   iiiiia  pia  che  tutti  gli  altri 
luoglii   che   dal    suo  popolo    sono 


portas  Sion  super  omnia  taber- 
nacula  lacob. 


Gloriosa  dicta  sunt  de  te, 
civitas  Dei. 

Memor  ero  Rahab  et  Baby- 
lonis,  scientium  me. 

Ecce  alienigenas,  et  Tyrus, 
et  populus  iEthiopum  hi  fue- 
runt  illic. 

Numquid  Sion  dicet :  Homo 
et  homo  natus  est  in  ea,  et  ipse 
'  f undavit  eam  Altissimus  ? 

Dominus  narrabit  in  scrip- 
turis  poiDulorum  et  principum : 
horum  qui  fuerunt  in  ea. 


Sicut     lietantium 
habitatio  est  in  te. 


omnium 


abitati. 

Qnante  cose  tiitte  piene  di  lode 
sono  state  dette  di  voi,  citta  di 
Dio! 

Non  lascero  nell'  oblivione  ne  1' 
Egitto  ne  Babilonia,  dacolie  que* 
popoli  mi  avranno  riconosciuto  per 
loro  Dio. 

Quanti  popoli  stranieri,  Tiri,  Eti- 
opi,  sino  a  quel  pnnto  miei  nemici, 
verranno  a  prestarmi  i  loro  omaggi. 

Ognuno  dira  allora:  Vedete  come 
questa  citta  si  e  popolata !  1'  Altissi- 
mo  r  ha  fondata  e  vuole  metterla 
in  fiore. 

Egli  percio  6  1'  unico  che  conosca 
il  numero  del  popolo  e  de'  grandi 
che  ne  sono  gli  abitanti. 

Non  vi  h  vera  felicita,  se  non  per 
coloro  che  vi  haune  1'  abitazione. 


Reading  then  the  psalm  in  these  words,  you  have  it  as  the 
Western  Christians  sang  it  ever  since  St.  Jerome  wrote  it  into 
such  interpretation  for  them  ;  and  you  must  try  io  feel  it  as 
these  Western  Christians  of  Venice  felt  it,  having  now  their 
own  street  in  the  holy  city,  and  their  covenant  with  the  Pi-ior 
of  Mount  Syon,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord :  they  them- 
selves having  struck  down  Tyre  with  their  own  swords,  taken 
to  themselves  her  power,  and  now  reading,  as  of  themselves, 
the  encompassing  benediction  of  the  proj^hecy  for  all  Gentile 
Nations,  "  Ecce  alienigenye — et  Tyrus."     A  notable  piece  of 
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.Scripture  for  them,  to  be  dwelt  on,  in  every  word  of  it,  with 
all  humility  of  faith. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  verses  just  preceding 
these  ?  — 

''  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  thou  City  of  God.  I 
\vill  make  mention  of  liahab  and  Babylon,  with  them  that 
know  me." 

If  you  like  to  see  a  curious  mistake  at  least  of  one  Protes- 
tant's *  private  judgment'  of  this  verse,  you  must  look  at  my 
reference  to  it  in  Fors  Clavigera  of  April,  1876,  p.  110,  with 
Its  correction  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  Fors  for  June,  1876,  jop.  178- 
203,  all  containing  variously  useful  notes  on  these  verses  ;  of 
which  the  gist  is,  however,  that  the  *  Rahab '  of  the  Latin  text 
is  the  Eg3'ptian  'Dragon,' the  crocodile,  signifying  in  myth, 
which  has  now  been  three  thousand  vears  continuous  in  human 
mind,  the  total  power  of  the  crocodile-god  of  Egypt,  couchant 
on  his  slime,  born  of  it,  mistakable  for  it, — his  gray  length  of 
unintelligible  scales,  fissured  and  wrinkled  like  dry  clay,  itself 
but,  as  it  were,  a  shelf  or  shoal  of  coagulated,  malignant  earth. 
He  and  his  company,  the  deities  born  of  the  earth — beast 
headed, — with  only  animal  cries  for  voices  :  — 

*'  Omnigenumque  De.'.m  monstra,  et  latrator  Annbis 
Contra  Neptunum  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam." 

Thin  is  St.  Theodore's  Dragon-enemy — Egypt,  and  her  captiv- 
ity; bondage  of  the  earth,  literally  to  the  Israelite,  in  making 
bricks  of  it,  the  first  condition  of  form  for  the  God  :  in  stern- 
er than  mere  literal  truth,  the  captivity  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  to  earth  or  to  its  creatures. 

And  St.  Theodore's  victory  is  making  the  earth  his  pedestal, 
instead  of  his  adversary;  he  is  the  power  of  gentle  and  rational 
life,  reigning  over  the  wild  creatures  and  senseless  forces  of 
the  world.  The  Latrator  Anubis — most  senseless  and  cruel 
of  the  guardians  of  hell — becoming,  by  human  mercy,  the 
faithfullest  of  creature-friends  to  man. 

Do  you  think  all  this  work  useless  in  your  Venetian  guide? 
There  is  not  a  picture, — not  a  legend, — scarcely  a  column  or 
an  ornament,  in  the  art  of  Venice  or  of  Italy,  which,  by  this 
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piece  of  work,  well  clone,  will  not  become  more  precious  to 
yon.  Have  you  ever,  for  instance,  noticed  how  the  baying  of 
Cerberus  is  stopped,  in  the  sixth  canto  of  Dante, — 

"II  (luca  niio 
Prese  la  terra;  et  con  piene  le  pugne 
La  gitto  dentro  alle  bramose  canne." 

(To  the  three,  therefore  plural.)  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
subtleties  which  mark  Dante's  perfect  knowledge — inconceiv- 
able except  as  a  form  of  inspiration — of  the  inner  meaning  of 
every  myth,  whether  of  classic  or  Christian  theology,  known 
in  his  da}'. 

Of  the  relation  of  the  dog,  horse,  and  eagle  to  the  chivali*y 
of  Europe,  3'ou  will  find,  if  you  care  to  read,  more  noted,  in 
relation  to  part  of  the  legend  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Fors  of 
]\Iarcli,  this  3'ear  ;  the  rest  of  his  legend,  with  what  is  notablest 
in  his  '  Marie^ola, '  I  will  tell  you  when  we  come  to  examine 
Carpaccio's  canonized  birds  and  beasts ;  of  which,  to  refresh 
you  after  this  piece  of  hard  ecclesiastical  reading  (for  I  can't 
tell  you  about  the  bases  of  the  pillars  to-day.  We  must  get 
into  another  humor  to  see  these),  you  may  see  within  five 
minutes'  walk,  three  together,  in  the  little  chapel  of  St.  George 
of  the  Schiavoni :  St.  George's  '  Porphyrio,'  the  bird  of  chas- 
tity, with  the  bent  spray  of  sacred  vervain  in  its  beak,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  on  wdiich  St.  George  is  baptizing  the  prin- 
cess ;  St.  Jerome's  lion,  being  introduced  to  the  monastery 
(with  resultant  eftect  on  the  minds  of  the  brethren)  ;  and  St. 
Jerome's  dog,  watching  his  master  translating  the  Bible,  with 
highest  complacency  of  approval. 

And  of  St.  Theodore  himself  you  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  was  a  very  historical  and  substantial  saint  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  his  scuola,  made  by  order  of  its  master  (Gastoldo),  and 
the  companions,  in  the  year  1450,  the  first  article  is  the  body 
of  St.  Theodore,  with  the  bed  it  lies  on,  covered  by  a  coverlid 
of  "pano  di  grano  di  seta,  brocado  de  oro  fino."  So  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (certified  by  the  inventario 
fatto  a  di  XXX.  de  Novembrio  MCCCCL.  per.  Sr  nanni  di 
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piero  de  la  colona,  Gastoldo,  e  suoi  campagni,  de  tutte  reli- 
quie  e  arnesi  e  beni,  se  trova  in  questa  hora  presente  in  la 
nostra  scuola),  here  lay  this  treasure,  dear  to  the  commercial 
heart  of  Venice. 

Oh,  good  rccxder,  who  hast  ceased  to  count  the  Dead  bones 
of  men  for  thy  treasure,  hast  thou  then  thy  Dead  laid  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  Living  God  ? 


CHAPTER  in. 

ST.  JAMES  OF  THE  DEEP  STREAM. 

Twice  one  is  two,  and  twice  two  is  four  ;  but  twice  one  is 
not  three,  and  twice  tw^o  is  not  six,  whatever  Shylock  may 
wish,  or  say,  in  the  matter.  In  wholesome  memory  of  which 
arithmetical,  and  (probably)  eternal,  fact,  and  in  loyal  defi- 
ance of  Shylock  and  his  knife,  I  write  down  for  you  these  fig- 
ui*es,  large  and  plain  : 

1.  2.  4. 

Also  in  this  swiftly  progressive  ratio,  the  figures  may  ex- 
press what  modern  philosoph}"-  considers  the  rate  of  progress 
of  Venice,  from  her  days  of  religion,  and  golden  ducats,  to  her 
days  of  infidelity,  and  paper  notes. 

Read  them  backwards,  then,  sublime  modern  philosoj^her  ; 
and  they  will  give  you  the  date  of  the  birth  of  that  foolish 
Venice  of  old  time,  on  her  narrow  island. 

4.  2.  1. 

In  that  year,  and  on  the  very  day — (little  foolish  Venice 
used  to  say,  when  she  was  a  very  child), — in  which,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  world  was  made  ;  and,  once  upon  another 
time — the  Ave  Maria  first  said, — the  first  stone  of  Venice  was 
laid  on  the  sea  sand,  in  the  name  of  St.  James  the  fisher. 

I  think  you  had  better  go  and  see  with  your  own  eyes, — 
ti'ead  with  your  own  foot, — the  spot  of  her  nativity  :  so  much 
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of  a  spring  clay  as  the  task  will  take,  cannot  often  be  mor« 
profitably  spent,  nor  more  affectionately  towards  God  and 
man,  if  indeed  you  love  either  of  them. 

So,  from  the  Grand  Hotel, — or  the  Swiss  Pension — or  the 
duplicate  Dauieli  with  the  drawbridge, — or  wherever  else 
among  the  palaces  of  resuscitated  Venice  you  abide,  congi'at- 
ulatory  modern  ambassador  to  the  Venetian  Senate, — please, 
to-day,  walk  through  Uie  Merceria,  and  through  the  Squai*e 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  is  the  little  octagon  tuiTet-chapel 
in  the  centre,  for  sale  of  news  :  and  cross  the  Rialto — not  in 
the  middle  of  it,  but  on  the  right  hand  side,  crossing  from  St. 
Mark's.  You  will  probably  find  it  veiy  dirty, — it  may  be,  in- 
decently dirty, — that  is  modern  progress,  and  Mr.  Buckle's 
civilization  ;  rejoice  in  it  with  a  thankful  heart,  and  stay  in  it 
placidly,  after  crossing  the  height  of  the  bridge,  when  you 
come  down  just  on  a  level  with  the  capitals  of  the  first  story 
of  the  black  and  white,  all  but  iTiined,  Palace  of  the  Camer- 
lenghi ;  Treasurers  of  Venice,  built  for  them  when  she  began 
to  feel  anxious  about  her  accounts.  "  Black  and  white,"  I  call 
it,  because  the  dark  lichens  of  age  are  yei  on  its  marble — or, 
at  least,  were,  in  the  winter  of  '70-'77  ;  it  may  be,  even  before 
these  pages  get  printed,  it  will  be  scraped  and  regilt — or 
pulled  do^vn,  to  make  a  railroad  station  at  the  Rialto. 

Here  standing,  if  with  good  e^^es,  or  a  ^ood  opera  glass, 
you  look  back,  up  to  the  highest  story  of  the  blank  and  ugly 
building  on  the  side  of  the  canal  j'ou  have  just  crossed  from, 
— you  will  see  between  two  of  its  higher  windows,  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  of  a  female  figure.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  last  vestige  of  the  noble  fresco  painting  of  Venice  on  her 
outside  walls  ; — Giorgione's, — no  less, — when  Titian  and  he 
were  house- painters, — the  Sea-Queen  so  ranking  them,  for 
her  pomp,  in  her  proud  days.  Of  this,  and  of  the  black  and 
white  palace,  we  will  talk  another  day.  I  only  asked  you  to 
look  at  the  fresco  just  now,  because  therein  is  seen  the  end  of 
my  Venice, —  the  Venice  I  have  to  tell  you  of.  Yours,  of  the 
Grand  Hotels  and  the  Peninsular  steamers,  you  may  wi'ite  the 
history  of,  for  yourself. 

Therein, — aa  it  fades  away — ends  the  Venice  of  St  jlai'k'a 
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Rest.  But  where  she  was  born,  you  may  now  go  quite  down 
the  steps  to  see.  Down,  and  through  among  the  fruit-stall.j 
into  the  httle  square  on  the  right  ;  then  turning  back,  the 
low  portico  is  in  front  of  you — not  of  the  ancient  church  in- 
deed, but  of  a  fifteenth  century  one — variously  translated,  in 
succeeding  times,  into  such  small  picturesqueness  of  stage 
effect  as  it  yet  possesses  ;  escaping,  by  God's  grace,  however, 
the  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  other  buildings  of  ancient 
Venice,  round  her  Rialto  square,  in  1513/ 

Some  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that, 
Venice  had  begun  to  suspect  the  bodies  of  saints  to  be  a  j^oor 
property  ;  carrion,  in  fact, — and  not  even  exchangeable  car- 
rion. Living  flesh  might  be  bought  instead, — perhaps  of 
prettier  aspect.  So,  as  I  said,  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  she 
had  brought  home  no  relics, — but  set  her  mind  on  trade- 
profits,  and  other  practical  matters ;  tending  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  wealth,  and  its  comforts,  and  dignities.  The  curi- 
ous result  being,  that  at  that  particular  moment,  when  the 
fire  devoured  her  merchants'  square,  centre  of  the  then  mer- 
cantile world — she  haj^jDened  to  have  no  money  in  her  pocket 
to  build  it  again  with ! 

Nor  were  any  of  her  old  methods  of  business  again  to  be 
resorted  to.  Her  soldiers  were  now  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
had  to  be  paid  before  they  would  fight  ;  and  prayers,  she  had 
found  out  long  before  our  English  wiseacre  apothecaries'  ap- 
prentices, were  of  no  use  to  get  either  monej^,  or  new  houses 
with,  at  a  pinch  like  this.  And  there  was  really  nothing  for 
it  but  doing  the  thing  cheap, — since  it  had  to  be  done.  Fra 
Giocondo  of  Verona  offered  her  a  fair  design  ;  but  the  city 
could  not  afford  it.  Had  to  take  Scarpagnino's  make-shift 
instead  ;  and  with  his  help,  and  Sansovino's,  between  1520 
and  1550,  she  just  managed  to  botch  up — what  you  see  sur- 
round the  square,  of  architectural  stateliness  for  her  mercan- 
tile home.     Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  main 


'  Many  chronicles  speak  of  it  as  burned  ;  buttlie  authoritative  inscrip- 
tion of  1601  speaks  of  it  as  '  consumed  by  age,'  and  is  therefore  conclu- 
sive on  this  point. 
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cause  of  these  sorrowful  circumstances  of  hers, — observe  sa. 
gacious  historians. 

At  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt  the  walls  were  painted  red, 
with  some  med;dlions,  or  other  cheap  decoration,  under  the 
cornices,  enoujjfh  to  make  the  little  square  look  comfortable. 
Whitewashed  and  squalid  now^ — it  may  be  left,  for  this  time, 
without  more  note  of  it,  as  we  turn  to  the  little  church.* 

Yonr  Murray  tells  jou  it  was  built  "  in  its  present  form  " 
in  1194,  and  "  rebuilt  in  1531,  but  precisely  in  the  old  form," 
and  that  it  "  has  a  fine  brick  campanile."  The  fine  brick  cam- 
panile, -v-isible,  if  you  look  behind  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  belon*:^s  to  the  church  of  St.  Jolui  Elemosinario.  And 
the  statement  that  the  church  was  "  rebuilt  in  precisely  the 
old  form "  must  also  be  received  with  allowances.  For  the 
"  campanile  "  here,  is  in  the  most  orthodox  English  Jacobite 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  portico  is  Venetian  fif- 
teenth, the  walls  are  in  no  stj-ie  at  all,  and  the  little  Ma- 
donna inserted  in  the  middle  of  them  is  an  exquisitely  fin- 
ished piece  of  the  finest  work  of  1320  to  1350. 

And,  alas,  the  church  is  not  only  quite  other  in  form,  but 
even  other  in  place,  than  it  was  in  the  fifth  century,  haA^inj^ 
been  moved  like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  with  apparently  as  little 
difficulty  as  scruple,  in  1322,  on  a  report  of  the  Salt  Commis- 
sioners about  the  crowding  of  shops  round  it.  And,  in  sum, 
of  particulars  of  authentically  certified  ■sdcissitudes,  the  little 
church  has  gone  through  these  following — how  many  more 
than  these,  one  cannot  say — but  these  at  least  (see  Appendix 

ni.): 

L  Founded  traditionally  in  421  (serious  doubts  whether  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  involving  others  about  the  year  itself.) 
The  tradition  is  all  we  need  care  for. 

TL  Rebuilt,  and  adorned  with  Greek  mosaic  work  by  the 
Doge  Domenico  Selvo,  in  1073  ;  the  Doge  having  married  a 
Greek  wife,  and  liking  pretty  things.  Of  this  husband  and 
wife  you  shall  hear  more,  anon. 

'  Do  not,  if  you  will  trust  me,  at  tliis  time  let  your  Eriiide  take  you  to 
look  at  the  Gobbu  di  llialto,  or  otherwise  iut«;rt"ere  with  your  immediate 
bubiue.ss. 
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ni.  Retouched,  and  mnsde  bright  again,  getting  also  its  due 
share  of  the  spoil  of  Byzantium  sent  home  by  Henry  Dan- 
dolo,  1174. 

IV.  Dressed  up  again,  and  moved  out  of  the  buyers'  and 
sellers'  way,  in  1322. 

V.  '  Instaurated  '  into  a  more  splendid  church  (dicto  templo 
in  splendidiorem  ecclesiam  instaurato)  by  the  elected  pleba- 
nus,  Natalis  Regia,  desirous  of  having  the  church  devoted  to 
his  honor  instead  of  St.  James's,  1531. 

VI.  Lifted  up  (and  most  likely  therefore  first  much  pulled 
down),  to  keep  the  water  from  coming  into  it,  in  1601,  when 
the  double  arched  campanile  was  built,  and  the  thing  finally 
patched  together  in  the  present  form.  Doubtless,  soon,  by 
farther  '  progresso '  to  become  a  provision,  or,  perhaps,  a  pe- 
troleum-store, Venice  having  no  more  need  of  temples ;  and 
being,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  ashamed  of  having  so  many, 
overshadowinof  her  buyers  and  sellers.  Better  rend  the  veils 
in  twain  forever,  if  convenient  storeshops  may  be  formed  in- 
side. 

These,  then,  being  authentic  epochs  of  change,  you  may 
decipher  at  ease  the  writing  of  each  of  them, — what  is  left  of 
it.  The  campanile  with  the  ugly  head  in  the  centre  of  it  is 
your  final  Art  result,  1601.  The  portico  in  front  of  you  is 
Natalis  Regia's  '  instauration  '  of  the  church  as  it  stood  after 
1322,  retaining  the  wooden  simplicities  of  bracket  above  the 
pillars  of  the  early  loggia  ;  the  Madonna,  as  I  said,  is  a  piece 
of  the  1320  to  1350  work  ;  and  of  earlier  is  no  vestige  here. 
But  if  you  will  walk  twenty  steps  round  the  church,  at  the 
back  of  it,  on  the  low  gable,  you  will  see  an  inscription  in 
firmly  graven  long  Roman  letters,  under  a  cross,  similarly  in- 
scribed. 

That  is  a  vestige  of  the  eleventh  century  church  ;  nay,  more 
than  vestige,  the  Voice  of  it — Sibylline, — left  when  its  body 
had  died. 

Which  I  will  ask  jom  to  hear,  in  a  little  while.  But  first 
you  shall  see  also  a  few  of  the  true  stones  of  the  older  Temple. 
Enter  it  now  ;  and  reverently  ;  for  though  at  first,  amidst 
wretched  whitewash  and  stucco,  you  will  scarcely  see  the  true 
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marblo,  tliose  six  pillars  and  their  capitals  are  yet  actual  rem- 
nants and  material  marble  of  the  venerable  church  ;  j^robably 
once  extending  into  more  arches  in  the  nave  ;  but  this  tran- 
sept ceihng  of  wagon  vault,  with  the  pillars  that  carry  it,  is 
true  remnant  of  a  mediaeval  church,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
tiiie  image  of  the  earliest  of  all — of  the  first  standai'd  of  Ven- 
ice, planted,  under  which  to  abide  ;  the  Cross,  engraven  on 
the  sands  thus  in  rehef,  with  two  little  pieces  of  Eoman  vault- 
ing, set  cross  wise  ; — 3'our  modern  engineers  w411  soon  make 
as  large,  in  portable  brickwork,  for  London  drains,  admirable, 
worshipful,  for  the  salvation  of  London  mankind  : — here  art- 
lessly rounded,  and  with  small  cupola  above  the  crossing. 

Thus  she  set  her  sign  upon  the  shore  ;  some  knot  of  gelat- 
inous seaweed  there  checking  the  cuiTcnt  of  the  'Deep 
Stream,'  which  sweeps  round,  as  you  see,  in  that  sigma  of 
canal,  as  the  Wharfe  round  the  shingly  bank  of  Bolton  Abbey, 
— a  notablest  Crook  of  Lune,  this  ;  and  Castrum,  here,  on 
sands  that  will  abide. 

It  is  strange  how  seldom  rivers  have  been  named  from  their 
depth.  Mostly  they  take  at  once  some  dear,  companionable 
name,  and  become  gods,  or  at  least  living  creatures,  to  their 
refreshed  people  ;  if  not  thus  Pagan-named,  they  are  noted 
l^y  their  color,  or  their  purity, — White  River,  Black  Biver, 
Bio  Verde,  Aqua  Dolce,  Fiume  di  Latte  ;  but  scarcely  ever, 
*  Deep  Biver.' 

And  this  Venetian  slow-pacing  water,  not  so  much  as  a 
river,  or  any  thing  like  one ;  but  a  rivulet,  '  fiumicello,'  only, 
rising  in  those  low  mounds  of  volcanic  hill  to  the  west. 
"  '  Bialto,'  '  Bialtum,'  '  Pr-ealtum  '  "  (another  idea  getting  con- 
fused with  the  first),  "dal  fiumicello  di  egual  nome  che, 
scendendo  dei  colli  Euganei  gettavasi  nel  Brenta,  con  esse 
scoiTendo  lungo  quelle  isole  dette  ajopunto  Bealtine."  *  The 
serpentine  depth,  consistent  always  among  consistent  shallow, 
being  here  vital ;  and  the  conception  of  it  partly  mingled  with 
that  of  the  power  of  the  open  sea — the  infinite  '  Altum  ; ' 
sought  by  the  sacred  water,  as  in  the  di-eam  of  Eneas,  "  lacu 

*  Eomauiu. 
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fluvius  se  condiclit  alto."  Hence  the  united  word  takes,  in 
declining  Latin,  the  shorter  form,  RiaUwMJ, — properly,  in  the 
scholarship  of  the  State-documents,  *Rivoalti/s.'  So  also, 
throughout  Venice,  the  Latin  Eivus  softens  into  Rio  ;  the 
Latin  Papa  into  Riva,  in  the  time  when  you  had  the  running 
water — not  'canals,'  but  running  brooks  of  sea, — '  13'mpha 
fugax,' — trembling  in  eddies,  between,  not  quays,  but  banks 
of  pasture  land  ;  soft  '  campi,'  of  which,  in  St.  Margaret's 
field,  I  have  but  this  autumn  seen  the  last  worn  vestige  trodden 
away ;  and  yesterday,  Feb.  26th,  in  the  morning,  a  little  tree 
that  was  pleasant  to  me  taken  up  from  before  the  door,  be- 
cause it  had  heaved  the  pavement  an  inch  or  two  out  ot 
square  ;  also  beside  the  Academy,  a  little  overhanging  moment- 
ary shade  of  boughs  hewn  away,  *  to  make  the  street  "  bello," ' 
said  the  axe-bearer.  'What,' I  asked,  'will  it  be  prettier  in 
summer  without  its  trees?'  'Non  x'e  bello  il  verde,' he  an- 
swered.^ True  oracle,  though  he  knew  not  what  he  said ; 
voice  of  the  modern  Church  of  Venice  ranking:  herself  under 
the  black  standard,  of  the  pit. 

I  said  you  should  hear  the  oracle  of  her  ancient  Church  in 
a  little  while  ;  but  you  must  know  why,  and  to  whom  it  was 
spoken,  first,  — and  we  must  leave  the  Rialto  for  to-day.  Look, 
as  you  recross  its  bridge,  westward,  along  the  broad-flowing 
stream  ;  and  come  here  also,  this  evening,  if  the  day  sets  calm, 
for  then  the  waves  of  it  from  the  Rialto  island  to  the  Ca  Fos- 
cari,  glow  like  an  Eastern  tapestiy  in  soft-flowing  crimson, 
fretted  with  gold  ;  and  beside  them,  amidst  the  tumult  of 

'  I  observe  tlie  good  people  of  Edinburgli  liave  the  same  taste  ;  and 
rejoice  proudly  at  having  got  an  asphalt  esplanade  at  the  end  of  Princes 
Street,  instead  of  cabbage-sellers.  Alas !  my  Scottish  friends  ;  all  that 
Prince's  Street  of  yours  has  not  so  much  beauty  in  it  as  a  single  cabbage- 
stalk,  if  you  had  eyes  in  your  heads,— rather  the  extreme  reverse  of 
beauty  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  lassies  who  now  stagger  up  and 
down  the  burning  marie  in  high-heeled  boots  and  French  bonnets,  who 
would  not  look  a  thousand-fold  prettier,  and  feel,  there's  no  counting 
how  much  nobler,  bare-headed  but  for  the  snood,  and  bare-foot  on  old- 
fashioned  grass  by  the  Nor'  loch  side,  bringing  home  from  market, 
basket  on  arm,  pease  for  papa's  dinner,  and  a  bunch  of  cherries  for 
baby. 
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squalid  ruin,  remember  the  words  that  are  the  '  burden  of 
Venice/  as  of  Tyre  : — 

"  Be  still,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  Isle.  Thou  whom  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Zidon,  that  pass  over  the  sea,  have  replenished.  By 
great  waters,  the  seed  of  Sihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river,  is  her 
revenue  ;  and  she  is  a  mart  of  nations." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ST.    THEODORE   THE    CHAIR-SELLER. 

The  history  of  Venice  divides  itself,  with  more  shaipness 
than  any  other  I  have  read,  into  periods  of  distinct  tendency 
and  character ;  marked,  in  their  transition,  by  phenomena  no 
less  definite  than  those  of  the  putting  forth  the  leaves,  or 
setting  of  the  fruit,  in  a  plant ; — and  as  definitely  connected 
by  one  vitally  progressive  organization,  of  which  the  energy 
must  be  studied  in  its  constancy,  while  its  results  are  classed 
in  grouped  system. 

If  we  rightly  trace  the  order,  and  estimate  the  duration,  of 
such  periods,  we  understand  the  life,  whether  of  an  organized 
being  or  a  state.  But  not  to  know  the  time  when  the  seed  is 
ripe,  or  the  soul  mature,  is  to  misunderstand  the  total  creat- 
in-e. 

In  the  histoiy  of  great  multitudes,  these  changes  of  their 
spirit,  and  regenerations  (for  they  are  nothing  less)  of  their 
physical  power,  take  place  through  so  subtle  gradations  of 
declining  and  dawning  thought,  that  the  effort  to  distingiiish 
them  seems  arbitrary,  like  sej^arating  the  belts  of  a  rainbow's 
color  by  firmly  drawn  lines.  But,  at  Venice,  the  lines  are 
drawn  for  us  by  her  own  hand  ;  and  the  changes  in  her  tem- 
per are  indicated  by  parallel  modifications  of  her  policy  and 
constitution,  to  which  historians  have  always  attributed,  as  to 
efficient  causes,  the  national  fortunes  of  which  they  are  only 
the  signs  and  limitation. 

In  this  history,  the  reader  will  find  little  im^^ortance  at- 
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tacbed  to  these  external  phenomena  of  poHtical  constitution  ; 
except  as  labels,  or,  it  may  be,  securing  seals,  of  the  state  of 
the  nation's  heart.  They  are  mereh'  shapes  of  amphora,  art- 
ful and  decorative  indeed  ;  tempting  to  criticism  or  copy  of 
their  form,  usefiilly  recordant  of  different  ages  of  the  wine, 
and  having  occasionally,  by  the  porousness  or  perfectness  of 
their  clay,  effect  also  on  its  quality.  But  it  is  the  grape-juice 
itself,  and  the  changes  in  if,  not  in  the  forms  of  flask,  that  we 
have  in  reality  to  study. 

Fortunately  also,  the  dates  of  the  great  changes  are  easily 
remembered  ;  they  fall  with  felicitous  precision  at  the  begin- 
ning: of  centuries,  and  diride  the  storv  of  the  citv,  as  the 
pillars  of  her  Byzantine  courts,  the  walls  of  it,  with  symmetric 
stabihtv. 

She  shall  also  tell  you,  as  I  promised,  her  own  story,  in  her 
own  hand\\Titing,  all  through.  Not  a  word  shall  /  have  to 
say  in  the  matter ;  or  aught  to  do,  except  to  deepen  the  letters 
for  you  when  they  are  indistinct,  and  sometimes  to  hold  a 
blank  space  of  her  chart  of  life  to  the  fire  of  your  heart  for  a 
little  while,  until  words,  written  secretly  upon  it,  are  seen  ; — 
if,  at  least,  there  is  fire  enough  in  your  own  heart  to  heat 
them. 

And  first,  therefore,  I  must  try  what  power  of  reading  you 
have,  when  the  letters  are  quite  clear.  We  will  take  to-day, 
so  please  you,  the  same  walk  we  did  yesterday  ;  but  looking 
at  other  things,  and  reading  a  wider  lesson. 

As  early  as  you  can  (in  fact,  to  get  the  good  of  this  walk, 
you  must  be  up  with  the  sun),  any  bright  morning,  when  the 
streets  are  quiet,  come  with  me  to  the  front  of  St.  Mark's,  to 
begin  our  lesson  there. 

You  see  that  between  the  arches  of  its  vaults,  there  ai*e  six 
oblong  panels  of  bas-relief. 

Two  of  these  are  the  earliest  pieces  of  real  Venetian  work  I 
know  of,  to  show  you  ;  but  before  beoinnin^:  with  them,  you 
must  see  a  piece  done  by  her  Greek  masters. 

Go  round  therefore  to  the  side  farthest  from  the  sea,  where, 
in  the  first  broad   arch,  you  will  see  a  panel  of  like   shape, 
set  horizontally  ;  the  sculpture  of  which  represents   twelve 
3 
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sheep,  six  on  one  side,  six  on  the  other,  of  a  tlirone :  on  which 
throne  is  set  a  cross ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  cross  a  circle  ; 
and  in  the  circle,  a  little  caprioling  creature. 

And  outside  of  all,  are  two  palm  trees,  one  on  each  side  ; 
and  under  each  pahn  tree,  two  baskets  of  dates  ;  and  over  the 
twelve  sheep,  is  written  in  delicate  Greek  letters,  "  The  holy 
Apostles ; "  and  over  the  little  caprioling  creature,  "  The  Lamb.' 

Take  your  glass  and  study  the  carving  of  this  bas-relief  in- 
tently. It  is  full  of  sweet  care,  subtlety,  tenderness  of  touch, 
and  mind  ;  and  fine  cadence  and  change  of  line  in  the  little 
bowing  heads  and  bending  leaves.  Decorative  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  a  kind  of  stone-stitching,  or  sampler-work,  done  with 
the  innocence  of  a  girl's  heart,  and  in  a  like  unlearned  ful- 
ness. Here  is  a  Christian  man,  bringing  order  and  loveli- 
ness into  the  mere  furrows  of  stone.  Not  by  any  means  as 
learned  as  a  butcher,  in  the  joints  of  lambs  ;  nor  as  a  grocer, 
in  baskets  of  dates  ;  nor  as  a  gardener,  in  endogenous  plants  ; 
but  an  artist  to  the  heart's  core  ;  and  no  less  tine  a  lover  of 
Chi'ist  and  His  word.  Helj^less,  with  his  childish  art,  to  carve 
Christ,  he  carves  a  cross,  and  caprioling  little  thing  in  a  ring 
at  the  top  of  it.  You  may  try — you — to  carve  Chri.st,  if  you 
can.  Helpless  to  conceive  the  Twelve  Apostles,  these  never- 
theless are  sacred  letters  for  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace. 

Of  such  men  Venice  leai'ned  to  touch  the  stone  ; — to  be- 
come a  Lapieida,  and  furrower  of  the  marble  as  well  as  the  sea. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  that  panel  on  the  left  side  of  the 
central  arch  in  front' 

This,  you  see,  is  no  more  a  symbolical  sculpture,  but  quite 

'  Generally  note,  when  I  say  '  right '  or  *  left '  side  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  I  mean,  either  as  you  enter,  or  as  you  look  to  the  altar.  It  is 
not  safe  to  say  'north  and  south,'  for  Italian  churches  stand  all  round 
the  compass ;  and  besides,  the  phrase  would  be  false  of  lateral  chapels. 
Transepts  are  awkward,  because  often  they  have  an  altar  insteml  of  au 
entrance  at  their  ends  ;  it  will  be  least  confusing  to  treat  them  always 
as  large  lateral  cliapels,  and  place  them  in  the  series  of  such  chapels  fts 
the  sides  of  the  nave,  calling  the  sides  right  and  lelt  as  you  h>ok  either 
from  the  nave  into  the  chapels,  or  from  the  nave's  centre  to  the  rose 
window,  or  other  termination  of  transept. 
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distinctly  pictorial,  and  laboriously  ardent  to  express,  though 
in  very  low  r6lief,  a  curly-haired  personage,  handsome,  and 
something  like  George  the  Fourth,  dressed  in  richest  Roman 
armor,  and  sitting  in  an  absurd  manner,  more  or  less  tailor- 
fashion,  if  not  cross-legged  himself,  at  least  on  a  conspicu- 
ously cross-legged  piece  of  splendid  furniture  ;  which,  after 
deciphering  the  Chinese,  or  engineer's  isometrical,  perspective 
of  it,  you  may  perceive  to  be  only  a  gorgeous  pic-nic  or  draw- 
ing-stool, apparently  of  portable  character,  such  as  are  bought 
(more  for  luxury  than  labor, — for  the  real  working  ajDjDaratus 
is  your  tripod)  at  Messrs.  Newman's,  or  Wiusor  and  Newton's. 

Apparently  portable,  I  say  ;  by  no  means  intended  as  such 
by  the  sculptor.  Intended  for  a  most  permanent  and  mag- 
nificent throne  of  state  ;  nothing  less  than  a  derived  form  of 
that  Greek  Thronos,  in  which  vou  have  seen  set  the  cross  of 
the  Lamb.  Yes  ;  and  of  the  Tvrian  and  Judaean  Thronos — 
Solomon's,  which  it  frightened  the  queen  of  Slieba  to  see  him 
sitting  on.  Yes  ;  and  of  the  Egyptian  throne  of  eternal  gran- 
ite, on  which  colossal  Memnon  sits,  melodious  to  morning 
light, — son  of  Aurorti.  Yes  ;  and  of  the  throne  of  Isis-Ma- 
donna,  and,  mightier  yet  than  she,  as  we  return  towards  the 
nativity  of  queens  and  kings.  We  must  keep  at  present  to 
our  own  poor  little  modern,  practical  saint — sitting  on  his 
portable  throne  (as  at  the  side  of  the  opera  when  extra  people 
are  let  in  who  shouldn't  be)  ;  only  seven  hundred  years  old. 
To  this  crossed-legged  apparatus  the  Egyptian  throne  had 
dwindled  down  ;  it  looks  even  as  if  the  saint  who  sits  on  it 
might  begin  to  think  about  getting  up  some  day  or  other. 

All  the  more  when  you  know  who  he  is.  Can  you  read  the 
letters  of  his  name,  written  beside  him  ? — 

SCS  GEORGIVS 

— Mr.  Emerson's  purveyor  of  bacon,  no  less  !  '  And  he  does 
look  like  getting  up,  when  you  observe  him  farther.  Un- 
sheathing his  sword,  is  not  he  ? 

'  See  Fors  Clavigera  of  February,  1873,  containing  the  legends  of  St. 
George.  This,  witli  the  other  numbers  of  Fors  referred  to  in  the  text 
of  '  St.  Mark's  Rest,'  may  be  bought  at  Venice,  together  with  it. 
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No  ;  sheathing  it.  That  was  the  ditHcult  thing  he  had  first 
to  do,  as  you  will  find  on  reading  the  true  legend  of  him, 
which  thiH  sculptor  thoroughly  knew  ;  in  whose  conception  of 
the  saint  one  perceives  the  date  of  said  sculptor,  no  less  than 
in  the  stiff  work,  so  dimly  yet  j^erceptive  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  aspect  of  things.  From  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Parthe- 
non— through  sixteen  hundred  years  of  effort,  and  speech- 
making,  and  fighting — human  intelligence  in  the  Ai'ts  has  ai'- 
rived,  here  in  Venice,  thus  far.  But  having  got  so  far,  we 
shall  come  to  something  fresh  soon  !  We  have  become  dis- 
tinctly representative  again,  3'ou  see  ;  desiiing  to  show,  not  a 
mere  symbol  of  a  living  man,  but  the  man  himself,  as  truly  as 
the  poor  stone-cutter  can  caiTe  him.  All  bonds  of  tj^rannous 
tradition  broken  ; — the  legend  kept,  in  faith  yet ;  but  the 
symbol  become  natural ;  a  real  armed  knight,  the  best  he 
could  form  a  notion  of  ;  curlj'-haired  and  handsome  ;  and,  his 
also  the  boast  of  Dogberry,  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Thus  far  has  Venice  got  in  her  art  schools  of  the  early  thir- 
teenth centuiy.  I  can  date  this  sculptui'e  to  that  time,  pretty 
closely  ;  earlier,  it  may  be, — not  later  ;  see  afterwards  the 
notes  closing  this  chapter. 

And  now,  if  3'ou  so  please,  we  will  walk  under  the  clock- 
tower,  and  down  the  Merceria,  as  straight  as  we  can  go. 
There  is  a  little  crook  to  the  right,  bringing  us  opposite  St. 
Juhan's  church  (which,  please,  don't  stop  to  look  at  just  now) ; 
then,  shai-ply,  to  the  left  again,  and  we  come  to  the  Ponte  de' 
Baratteri, — "Rogue's  Bridge  " — on  which,  as  especially  a 
gi'ateful  bridge  to  English  business-feelings,  let  us  reverently 
pause.  It  has  been  widened  lately,  you  observe, —the  use  of 
such  bridge  being  greatly  increased  in  these  times  ;  and  in  a 
convenient  angle,  out  of  passenger  curi'ent  (may  you  find  such 
wayside  withdrawal  in  true  life),  you  may  stop  to  look  back  at 
the  liouse  immediately  above  the  bridf]fc. 

In  the  wall  of  which  you  will  see  a  horizontal  panel  of  bas- 
relief,  with  two  shields  on  each  side,  bearing  six  fleur-de-lys. 
And  this  you  need  not,  I  suppose,  look  for  letters  on,  to  tell 
you  its  subject.  Here  is  St.  George  indeed  ! — our  own  beloved 
old  sign  of  the  George  and  Dragon,  all  correct ;  and,  if  yvju 
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know  3'our  Seven  champions,  Sabra  too,  on  the  rock,  thiilled 
witness  of  the  fight.  And  see  what  a  dainty  St.  George,  too  i 
Here  is  no  mere  tailor's  enthronement.  Eques,  ipso  melior 
Bellerophonti, — how  he  sits  ! — how  he  holds  his  lance  ! — how 
brightly  youthful  the  crisp  hair  under  his  light  cap  of  helm, — • 
how  deftly  curled  the  fringe  of  his  horses  crest, — how  vigorous 
in  disciplined  career  of  accustomed  conquest,  the  two  noble 
living  creatures  !  This  is  Venetian  fifteenth  century  work  of 
finest  style.  Outside-of -house  work,  of  course  :  we  compare 
at  present  outside  work  onty,  panel  with  panel :  but  here  are 
three  hundi-ed  years  of  art  progress  written  for  you,  in  two 
pages, — from  early  thirteenth  to  late  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
in  this  little  bas-relief  is  all  to  be  seen,  that  can  be,  of  ele- 
mentary principle,  in  the  very  crest  and  pride  of  Venetian 
sculptui'e, — of  SN-hich  note  these  following  points. 

First,  the  aspirations  of  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  have  been 
entirely  achieved,  and  though  the  figure  is  still  symbohcal,  it 
is  now  a  symbol  consisting  in  the  most  literal  realization  pos- 
sible of  natural  facts.  That  is  the  way,  if  you  care  to  see  it, 
that  a  young  knight  rode,  in  1480,  or  thereabouts.  So,  his 
foot  was  set  in  stirrup, — so  his  body  borne, — so  trim  and  true 
and  orderly  every  thing  in  his  harness  and  his  hfe  :  and  this 
rendered,  observe,  wdth  the  most  consummate  precision  of 
artistic  touch.  Look  at  the  strap  of  the  stirrup, — at  the  little 
delicatest  line  of  the  spur, — can  you  think  they  are  stone  ? 
don't  they  look  like  leather  and  steel  ?  His  flying  mantle, — 
is  it  not  silk  more  than  mai'ble?  That  is  all  in  the  beautiful 
doing  of  it :  precision  first  in  exquisite  sight  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  understanding  of  the  qualities  and  signs,  whether 
of  silk  or  steel ;  and  then,  precision  of  touch,  and  cunning  in 
use  of  material,  which  it  had  taken  three  hundred  j'ears  to 
learn.  Think  what  cunning  there  is  in  getting  such  edge  to 
the  marble  as  will  represent  the  spur  line,  or  strap  leather, 
with  such  solid  under-support  that,  from  1480  till  now,  it 
stands  rain  and  frost !  And  for  knowledge  of  form, — look 
at  the  way  the  little  princess's  foot  comes  out  under  the 
drapery  as  she  shrinks  back.  Look  at  it  first  from  the  left,  to 
see  how  it  is  foreshortened,  flat  on  the  rock  ;  then  from  the 
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right,  to  see  the  curve  of  dress  up  the  hmb  : — think  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  this  and  the  feet  of  poor  St.  George  Bartor  of 
St.  Mark's,  pointed  down  all  their  length.  Finally,  see  how 
studious  the  whole  thing  is  of  beauty  in  every  part, — how  it 
expects  you  also  to  be  studious.  Trace  the  licli  tresses  of 
the  princess's  hair,  wrought  where  the  figure  melts  into 
shadow  ; — the  sharp  edges  of  the  dragon's  mail,  slipping  over 
each  other  as  he  wrings  neck  and  coils  tail ; — nay,  what  dec- 
orative ordering  and  symmeti-y  is  even  in  the  roughness  of  the 
ground  and  rock  !  And  lastly,  see  how  the  whole  piece  of 
work,  to  the  simplest  frame  of  it,  must  be  by  the  sculptor's 
own  hand  :  see  how  he  breaks  the  line  of  his  panel  moulding 
with  the  princess's  hair,  ^vith  St.  George's  helmet,  with  the 
rough  ground  itself  at  the  base  ; — the  entire  tablet  varied  to 
its  utmost  edge,  dehghted  in  and  ennobled  io  its  extreme 
Umit  of  substance. 

Here,  then,  as  I  said,  is  the  top  of  Venetian  sculpture-art 
Was  there  no  going  beyond  this,  think  you  ? 

Assuredly,  much  beyond  this  the  Venetian  could  have  gone, 
had  he  gone  straight  forward.  But  at  this  point  he  became 
perverse,  and  there  is  one  sign  of  evil  in  this  piece,  which  you 
must  cai'efully  discern. 

In  the  two  earlier  sculptures,  of  the  sheep,  and  the  throned 
St.  George,  the  artist  never  meant  to  say  that  twelve  sheep 
ever  stood  in  two  such  rows,  and  were  the  twelve  apostles ; 
nor  that  St.  George  ever  sat  in  that  manner  in  a  sj^lendid 
chair.  But  he  entirely  believed  in  the  facts  of  the  lives  of 
the  apostles  and  saints,  symbolized  by  such  figui'ing. 

But  the  fifteenth  centuiy  sculptor  does,  partly,  mean  to  as- 
sert that  St.  George  did  in  that  manner  kill  a  dragon  :  does 
not  clearly  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  does  not  care  very 
much  whether  he  did  or  not ; — thinks  it  will  be  very  nice  if, 
at  any  rate,  people  believed  that  he  did  ; — but  is  more  bent, 
in  the  heart  of  him,  on  making  a  pretty  bas-relief  than  on  any 
thing  else. 

Half  way  to  infidelity,  the  fine  gentleman  is,  with  all  his 
dainty  chiselling.  We  will  see,  on  those  terms,  what^  in 
another  century,  this  tine  chiselling  comes  to. 
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So  now  walk  on,  down  the  Merceria  cli  San  Salvador.  Pres- 
ently, if  it  is  morning,  and  the  sky  clear,  you  will  see,  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  little  street,  the  brick  apse  of  St.  Saviour's, 
warm  against  the  blue  ;  and,  if  you  stand  close  to  the  right,  a 
solemn  piece  of  old  Venetian  wall  and  window  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  calle,  which  you  might  pass  under  twenty 
times  without  seeing,  if  set  on  the  study  of  shops  only.  Then 
you  must  turn  to  the  right ;  perforce, — to  the  left  again  ;  and 
now  to  the  left,  once  more  ;  and  you  are  in  the  httle  piazza  of 
St.  Salvador,  with  a  building  in  front  of  you,  now  occupied 
as  a  furniture  store,  which  you  will  please  look  at  with  atten- 
tion. 

It  reminds  you  of  many  things  at  home,  I  suppose  ? — has  a 
respectable,  old-fashioned,  city-of-London  look  about  it ; — 
something  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  of  Temple  Bar,  of  St.  Paul's, 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Bumble  ?  Truly  English,  in  many  respects, 
this  solidly  rich  front  of  Ionic  pillai*s,  with  the  four  angels  on 
the  top,  rapturously  directing  your  attention,  by  the  grace- 
fullest  gesticulation,  to  the  higher  figure  in  the  centre  ! 

You  have  advanced  another  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  are 
in  mid  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  the  '  Progresso '  of  Ven- 
ice, exhibited  to  j'ou,  in  consequence  of  her  wealth,  and  gay 
life,  and  advance  in  anatomical  and  other  sciences. 

Of  which,  note  first,  the  display  of  her  knowledge  of  angelic 
anatomy.  Sabra,  on  the  rock,  just  showed  her  foot  beneath 
her  robe,  and  that  only  because  she  was  drawing  back,  fright- 
ened ;  but,  here,  every  angel  has  his  petticoats  cut  up  to  his 
thighs  ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  sacred  or  sublime  unless  you  see 
his  legs  so  high. 

Secondly,  you  see  how  expressive  are  their  attitudes, — 
"  What  a  wonderful  personage  is  this  we  have  got  in  the  mid- 
dle of  us  ! " 

That  is  Raphaelesque  art  of  the  finest.  Raphael,  by  this 
time,  had  taught  the  connoisseurs  of  Europe  that  whenever 
you  admire  anybody,  you  open  your  mouth  and  eyes  wide  ; 
when  you  wish  to  show  him  to  somebody  else  you  point  at 
him  vigorously  with  one  arm,  and  wave  the  somebody  else 
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on  with  the  other  ;  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  of  that  sort, 
you  stand  on  one  leg  and  hold  up  the  other  in  a  griiceful  line  ; 
these  are  the  methods  of  true  dramatic  expression.  Your 
di-apery,  meanwhile,  is  to  be  aiTauged  in  "sublime  masses," 
and  is  not  to  be  suggestive  of  any  particular  stuff! 

If  you  study  the  drapery  of  these  four  angels  thoroughly, 
you  can  scarcely  fail  of  knowing,  henceforward,  what  a  bad 
drapeiy  is,  to  the  end  of  time.*  Here  is  draperj'  supremely, 
exquisitely  bad  ;  it  is  impossible,  by  any  contrivance,  to  get 
it  worse.  Merely  clumsy,  ill-cut  clothing,  you  may  see  any 
day  ;  but  there  is  skill  enough  in  this  to  make  it  exemplarily 
execrable.  Tliat  flabby  flutter,  wriukled  swelling,  and  puffed 
pomp  of  infinite  disorder  ; — the  only  action  of  it,  being  blown 
up,  and  away  ;  the  only  calm  of  it,  collajDse  ; — the  resolution  of 
every  miserable  fold  not  to  fall,  if  it  can  help  it,  into  any  nat- 
ural line, — the  i-unning  of  every  lump  of  it  into  the  next,  as 
dough  sticks  to  dough — remaining,  not  less,  evermore  inca- 
pable of  any  harmony  or  following  of  each  other's  lead  or  waj' ; 
— and  the  total  rejection  of  all  notion  of  beauty  or  use  in  the 
stuff  itself.  It  is  stuff  without  thickness,  without  fineness, 
without  warmth,  without  coolness,  without  lustre,  without 
texture  ;  not  silk, — not  linen, — not  woollen  ; — something  that 
Avrings,  and  \n'inkles,  and  gets  between  legs, — that  is  all. 
AVorse  drapery  than  this,  you  cannot  see  in  mortal  investiture. 

Nor  woi'se  want  of  drapery,  neither — for  the  legs  are  as  un- 
gi*aceful  as  the  robes  that  discover  them  ;  and  the  breaet  of 
the  central  figure,  whom  all  the  angels  admire,  is  packed 
under  its  corslet  like  a  hamper  of  tomato  apples. 

To  this  tj'pe  the  Venetians  have  now  brought  their  symbol 
of  divine  life  in  ma,n.  For  this  is  also — St.  Theodore  !  And 
the  respectable  building  below,  in  the  Bumble  style,  is  the 
last  effort  of  his  school  of  Venetian  gentlemen  to  house  them- 
selves respectably.  With  Ionic  capitals,  bare-legged  angels, 
and  the  Dragon,  now  square-headed  and  blunt-nosed,  they 
thus  contrive  their  last  club-house,  and  prepare,  for  resusci- 
tated Italy,  in  continued  '  Progresso,'a  stately  furniture  store. 
Here  you  may  buy  crucifonn  stools,  indeed  !  and  patent  oil- 
cloths, and  other  supports  of  your  Venetian  worshipful  dig- 
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nity,  to  heart's  content.  Here  is  your  God's  Gift  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "  Deposito  mobili  nazionaU  ed  esteri  ; 
quadii  ;  hbri  antichi  e  modemi,  ed  oggetti  diversi." 

Nevertheless,  through  all  this  decline  in  power  and  idea, 
there  is  yet,  let  us  note  finally,  some  wreck  of  Christian  in- 
tention, some  feeble  coloring  of  Christian  faith.  A  saint  is 
still  held  to  be  an  admirable  person  ;  he  is  pi^uctically  still  the 
patron  of  jour  fashionable  club-house,  where  j^ou  meet  to 
offer  him  periodical  prayer  and  alms.  This  architecture  is, 
seriously,  the  best  you  can  think  of ;  those  angels  are  hand- 
some, according  to  your  notions  of  personality  ;  their  attitudes 
really  are  such  as  you  suppose  to  be  indicative  of  celestial 
rapture, — their  features,  of  celestial  disposition. 

We  will  see  what  change  another  fifty  years  will  bring 
about  in  these  faded  feelings  of  Venetian  soul. 

The  little  calle  on  your  right,  as  you  front  St.  Theodore, 
will  bring  you  straight  to  the  quay  below  the  Rialto,  where 
your  gondola  shall  be  waiting,  to  take  you  as  far  as  the  bridge 
over  the  Cannareggio  under  the  Palazzo  Labia.  Stay  your 
gondola  before  passing  under  it,  and  look  carefully  at  the 
sculptured  ornaments  of  the  arch,  and  then  at  the  correspond- 
ent ones  on  the  other  side. 

In  these  you  see  the  last  manner  of  sculpture,  executed  by 
Venetian  artists,  according  to  the  mind  of  Venice,  for  her 
own  pride  and  pleasure.  Much  she  has  done  since,  of  art- 
work, to  sell  to  strangers,  executed  as  she  thinks  will  please 
the  stranger  best  But  of  art  produced  for  her  own  joy  and 
in  her  own  honor,  this  is  a  chosen  example  of  the  last ! 

Not  representing  saintly  persons,  you  see  ;  nor  angels  in 
attitudes  of  admiration.  Quite  other  personages  than  angelic, 
and  with  expressions  of  any  thing  rather  than  affection  or  re- 
spect for  aught  of  good,  in  earth  or  heaven.  Such  were  the 
last  imaginations  of  her  polluted  heart,  before  death.  She 
had  it  no  more  in  her  power  to  conceive  any  other.  "Behold 
thy  last  gods," — the  Fates  compel  her  thus  to  gaze  and  per- 
ish. 

This  last  stage  of  her  intellectual  death  precedes  her  po- 
litical one  by  about  a  century  ;  durmg  the  last  half  of  which. 
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liowever,  she  did  little  more  than  lav  foundations  of  walU 
which  she  could  not  complete.  Virtualh',  we  may  close  her 
national  history  with  the  seventeenth  century  ;  we  shall  not 
oui-selves  follow  it  even  so  far. 

I  have  shown  you,  to-day,  pieces  of  her  art- work  by  which 

vou  mav  easilv  remember  its  cardinal  divisions. 

t,  %.  f 

You  saw  first  the  work  of  her  Greek  masters,  under  whom 
she  learned  both  her  faith  and  art. 

Secondly,  the  beginning  of  her  own  childish  efforts,  in  the 
St.  George  enthroned. 

Thirdly,  the  culmination  of  her  skill  in  the  St.  George  com- 
batant. 

Fourthly,  the  languor  of  her  faith  and  art  power,  under  the 
advance  of  her  luxuiy,  in  the  hypocrisy  of  St.  Theodore's 
Scuola,  now  a  furniture  warehouse. 

Lastly,  her  dotage  before  shameful  death. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  mark,  by  their  natural  limits,  the 
epochs  of  her  political  histoiy,  which  coiTespond  to  these  con- 
ditions of  her  knowledge,  hope,  and  imagination. 

But  as  you  return  home,  and  again  pass  before  the  porches 
of  St  Mark's,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  what  I  can  of  these 
six  bas-reliefs  between  them. 

On  the  sides  of  the  great  central  arch  are  St.  George  and 
St.  Demetiius,  so  inscribed  in  Latin.  Between  the  next  lat- 
eral porches,  the  Virgin  and  Archangel  Gabriel,  so  inscribed, 
— the  Archangel  in  Latin,  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  in  Greek. 

And  between  these  and  tlie  outer  porches,  uninscribed,  two 
of  the  lalx)rs  of  Hercules.  I  am  much  doubtful  concerning 
these,  myself, — do  not  know  their  manner  of  sculpture,  nor 
understand  their  meaning.  They  are  fine  work  ;  the  Venetian 
antiquaries  say,  very  early  (sixth  century) ;  types,  it  may  be, 
of  physical  human  power  prevailing  over  wild  nature ;  the 
war  of  the  world  before  Cluist. 

Then  the  Madonna  and  Angel  of  Annunciation  express  the 
Advent. 

Then  the  two  Christian  "Warrior  Saints  express  the  heart  of 
Venice  in  her  armies. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  purposeful  choosing 
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and  placing  of  these  bas-reliefs.  Where  the  outer  ones  were 
brought  from,  I  know  not  ;  the  four  inner  ones,  I  think,  are 
all  contemporaiy,  and  carved  for  theii*  place  by  the  Venetian 
scholai-s  of  the  Greek  schools,  in  late  twelfth  or  eaiiy  thir- 
teenth centur)'. 

My  special  reason  for  assigning  this  origin  to  them  is  the 
manner  of  the  foliage  under  the  feet  of  the  Gabiiel,  in  which 
is  the  origin  of  all  the  early  foliage  in  the  Gothic  of  Venice. 
This  bas-relief,  however,  appears  to  be  by  a  better  master 
than  the  others — perhaps  later  ;  and  is  of  extreme  beauty. 

Of  the  ruder  Si  George,  and  successive  sculptures  of  Evan- 
geUsts  on  the  north  side,  I  cannot  yet  speak  with  decision  ; 
nor  would  you,  until  we  have  followed  the  stoiy  of  Venice 
farther,  probably  care  to  hear. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SHADOW   ON   THE   DIAL. 


The  history  of  Venice,  then,  divides  itself  into  four  quite 
distinct  periods. 

I.  The  first,  in  which  the  fugitives  from  many  cities  on  the 
mainland,  gathered  themselves  into  one  nation,  dependent  for 
existence  on  its  labor  upon  the  sea  ;  and  which  develops 
itself,  by  that  labor,  into  a  race  distinct  in  temper  from  all 
the  other  families  of  Christendom.  This  process  of  growth 
and  mental  formation  is  necessarily  a  long  one,  the  result 
being  so  great.  It  takes  roughly,  seven  hundred  years  — 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century,  both  inclusive.  Accu- 
rately, from  the  Annunciation  day,  March  2oth,  421,  to  the 
day  of  St.  Nicholas,  December  6th,  1100. 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Venice  had  fully  learned  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Greeks,  chivah-y  from  the  Normans,  and  the 
laws  of  human  hfe  and  toil  from  the  ocean.  Prudentlv  and 
nobly  proud,  she  stood,  a  helpful  and  wise  princess,  highest  in 
counsel  and  mightiest  in  deed,  among  the  knightly  powers  of 
the  world. 
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IL  The  second  period  is  that  of  her  great  deeds  in  war, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  her  reign  in  justice  and  ti*uth 
(the  best  at  least  that  she  knew  of  either),  over,  nominally, 
the  foui'th  part  of  the  former  Roman  Empire.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu?'ies,  and  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  religious  passion  of  the  Crusades.  It 
lasts,  in  accurate  terms,  from  December  6th,  1100,  to  Febiii- 
ary  28th,  1297  ;  but  as  the  event  of  that  day  was  not  con- 
firmed till  three  years  afterwards,  we  get  the  fortunately  pre- 
cise terminal  date  of  1301. 

m.  The  third  period  is  that  of  religious  meditation,  as 
distinct,  though  not  withdrawn  from,  religious  action.  It  is 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  kindly  civil  order, 
and  by  its  endeavors  to  express,  in  word  and  picture,  the 
thoughts  which  until  then  had  wrought  in  silence.  The 
entire  body  of  her  noble  art-^york  belongs  to  this  time.  It 
includes  the  fourteenth  and  fifteeenth  centuries,  and  twenty 
years  more  :  from  1301  '  to  1520. 

IV.  The  fourth  period  is  that  of  the  luxurious  use,  and  dis- 
play, of  the  i^owers  attained  by  the  labor  and  meditation  of 
former  times,  but  now  applied  A\ithout  either  labor  or  medita- 
tion : — reHgion,  art,  and  literature,  ha\ing  become  things  of 
custom  and  "  costume."  It  spends,  in  eighty  years,  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  a  thousand,  and  terminates,  strictly,  with  the 
death  of  Tintoret,  in  1594  :  we  will  say  1600. 

From  that  day  the  remainder  of  the  record  of  Venice  is 
only  the  diary  of  expiring  deliiium,  and  by  those  who  lo-^e 
her,  will  be  traced  no  farther.  But  while  you  are  here  within 
her  walls  I  will  endeavor  to  inteqiret  clearly  to  you  the 
legends  on  them,  in  which  she  has  herseh  related  the  passions 
of  her  Four  Ages. 

And  see  how  easily  they  are  to  be  numbered  and  remem- 
bered. Twelve  hundred  years  in  all  ;  divided — if,  broadly, 
we  call  the  third  period  two  centuries,  and  the  fourth,  one, — 
in  diminishing  proportion,  7,  2,  2,  1 :  it  is  like  the  spiral 
of  a  shell,  reversed. 

I  have  in  this  first  sketch  of  them  distinguished  these  foul 
'  Compar:'    Stones  of  Venice'  (old  edit.  ,  vol   ii  ,  p.  2dl. 
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ages  by  the  changes  iu  the  chief  element  of  every  nation's 
mind — its  rehgion,  with  the  consequent  results  upon  its  art. 
But  you  see  I  have  made  no  mention  whatever  of  all  that 
common  historians  think  it  their  primal  busiiiess  to  discourse 
of, — policy,  government,  commercial  prosperity  !  One  of  my 
dates  however  is  determined  by  a  crisis  of  internal  policy  ; 
and  I  will  at  least  note,  as  the  material  instrumentation  of 
the  spiritual  song,  the  metamorphoses  of  state-order  which 
accompanied,  in  each  transition,  the  new  nativities  of  tho 
state's  heart. 

I.  Daring  the  first  period,  which  completes  the  binding  of 
many  tribes  into  one,  and  the  softening  of  savage  faith  into 
intelligent  Christianity,  we  see  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
more  and  more  distinctly  virtuous  monarchic  authority  ;  con- 
tinuall}'  disjDuted,  and  often  abused,  but  purified  by  every 
reign  into  stricter  duty,  and  obeyed  by  every  generation  with 
more  sacred  regard.  At  the  close  of  this  epoch,  the  helpful 
presence  of  God,  and  the  leading  powers  of  the  standard- 
bearer  Saint,  and  sceptre-bearing  King,  are  vitally  believed  ; 
reverentlv,  and  to  the  death,  obeved.  And,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  and  lawgiver  of  the  ^^eople, 
and  his  Chapel,  enshrining  the  body  of  St.  Mai'k,  stand,  bright 
with  marble  and  gold,  side  by  side. 

II.  In  the  second  period,  that  of  active  Christian  warfare, 
there  separates  itself  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  chiefly  by 
pre-eminence  in  knightly  achievement,  and  persistence  in  pa- 
triotic virtue, — but  also,  by  the  intellectual  training  received 
in  the  conduct  of  great  foreign  enterprise,  and  maintenance 
of  legislation  among  strange  people,  -  an  order  of  aristocracy, 
raised  both  in  wisdom  and  valor  greatly  above  the  average 
level  of  the  multitude,  and  gradually  joining  to  the  traditions 
of  Patrician  Rome,  the  domestic  refinements,  and  imaginative 
sanctities,  of  the  northern  and  Prankish  chivalry,  whose  chiefs 
w*ere  their  battle  comrades.  At  the  close  of  the  epoch,  this 
more  sternly  educated  class  determines  to  assume  authority 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  unswaved  bv  the  humor,  and 
unhindered  bv  the  i^fnorance,  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  year  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  accurate 
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close  of  the  second  period  .is  that  of  the  gi'eat  division  be- 
tween nobles  and  plebeians,  called  by  the  Venetians  the 
"  Closing  of  the  Council," — the  restriction,  that  is  to  say,  ©f 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  to  the  lineal  aristocracy. 

HL  The  thii'd  period  shows  us  the  advance  of  this  now 
sepai-ate  body  of  Venetian  gentlemen  in  such  thought  and 
passion  as  the  privilege  of  their  position  admitted,  or  its 
temptations  provoked.  The  gradually  increasing  knowledge 
of  literature,  culminating  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  printing, 
and  revival  of  classic  formulas  of  method,  modified  by  reflec- 
tion, or  dimmed  by  disbehef,  the 'frank  Christian  faith  of 
earher  ages ;  and  social  position  independent  of  mihtary 
pi'owess,  developed  at  once  the  ingenuity,  frivolity,  and  vanity 
of  the  scholar,  with  the  avarice  and  cunning  of  the  merchant 

Protected  and  encouraged  by  a  senate  thus  composed,  dis- 
tinct companies  of  craftsmen,  wholly  of  the  people,  gathered 
into  vowed  fraternities  of  social  order  ;  and,  retaining  the 
illiterate  sincerities  of  their  religion,  labored  in  unambitious 
peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  philosophic  aristocracy  ; — built 
for  them  their  great  palaces,  and  overlaid  their  walls,  within 
and  without,  with  gold  and  purple  of  T3-re,  precious  now  in 
Venetian  hands  as  the  colors  of  heaven  more  than  of  the  sea. 
By  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  the  picture  of  Venice,  with  her 
nobles  in  her  streets,  at  the  end  of  this  epoch,  is  preserved  to 
you  as  yet,  and  I  trust  wiU  be,  by  the  kind  fates,  presen'ed 
datelessly. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  period,  the  discovery  of  printing  having 
confused  literature  into  vociferation,  and  the  delicate  skiU  of 
the  craftsman  having  provoked  splendor  into  lasciviousuess, 
the  jubilant  and  coruscant  passions  of  the  nobles,  stately  yet 
in  the  fonns  of  rehgion,  but  scornful  of  her  discipline,  ex- 
hausted, in  their  own  false  honor,  at  once  the  treasures  of 
Venice  and  her  skill  ;  reduced  at  last  her  people  to  misery, 
and  her  policy  to  shame,  and  smoothed  for  themselves  the 
downward  way  to  the  abdication  of  theii*  might  for  evermore. 

Now  these  t.wo  histories  of  the  religion  and  pohcy  of  Ven- 
ice are  only  intense  abstracts  of  the  same  course  of  thought 
and  events  in  every  nation  of  Europe.     Throughout  the  whole 
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of  Christendom,  the  two  stories  in  like  manner  proceed  to* 
gether.  The  acceptance  of  Christianit}' — the  practice  of  it — 
the  abandonment  of  it — and  moral  ruin.  The  development  of 
kiugiy  authorit}^ — the  obedience  to  it — the  corruption  of  it — 
and  social  min.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  of  these 
courses  of  national  fate  is  vitally  connected  with  the  second. 
That  infidel  kings  may  be  just,  and  Christian  ones  corrupt, 
was  the  first  lesson  Venice  learned  when  she  began  to  be  a 
scholar. 

And  observe  there  are  three  quite  distinct  conditions  of 
feeling  and  assumptions  of  theoiy  in  which  we  may  approach 
this  matter.  The  first,  that  of  our  numerous  cocknev  friends, 
— that  the  dukes  of  Venice  were  mostly  hypocrites,  and  if  not, 
fools  ;  that  their  pious  zeal  was  merely  such  a  cloak  for  their 
commercial  appetite  as  modern  church-going  is  for  modern 
smndling  ;  or  else  a  pitiable  hallucination  and  puerility  : — 
that  reallj'  the  attention  of  the  supreme  cockney  mind  would 
be  wasted  on  such  bj'gone  absurdities,  and  that  out  of  mere 
respect  for  the  common  sense  of  monkey-born-and-bred  hu- 
manity, the  less  we  say  of  them  the  better. 

The  second  condition  of  feeling  is,  in  its  full  confession,  a 
very  rare  one  ; — that  of  true  respect  for  the  Christian  faith, 
and  sympathy  with  the  passions  and  imaginations  it  excited, 
while  vet  in  securitv  of  modern  enlightenment,  the  observer 
regards  the  faith  itself  only  as  an  exquisite  dream  of  mortal 
childhood,  and  the  acts  of  its  votaries  as  a  beautifully  deceived 
heroism  of  vain  hope. 

This  theor}-  of  the  splendid  mendacity  of  Heaven,  and  ma- 
jestic somnambulism  of  man,  I  have  only  known  to  be  held  in 
the  sincere  depth  of  its  discomfort,  by  one  of  my  wisest  and 
dearest  friends,  under  the  pressure  of  uncomprehended  sor- 
row in  his  own  personal  experience.  But  to  some  extent  it 
confuses  or  undermines  the  thoughts  of  nearly  all  men  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  material  investigations  of  recent 
physical  science,  while  retaining  yet  imagination  and  under- 
standing enough  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  religious  and 
creative  ages. 

And  it  necessai'ily  takes  possession  of  the  spirit  of  such  men 
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cbiefly  at  the  times  of  pei-soiial  sorrow,  which  teach  even  to 
the  \visest,  the  hollowiiess  of  their  best  trust,  and  the  vanity 
of  their  dearest  visions  ;  and  when  the  epitaph  of  all  human 
virtue,  and  sum  of  human  peace,  seem  to  be  wi'itten  in  the 
lowly  argument, — 

"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  witlx  a  sleep." 

The  third,  the  only  modest,  and  therefore  the  only  rational, 
theory,  is,  that  we  are  all  and  always,  in  these  as  in  former 
ages,  deceived  by  our  own  guilty  passions,  blinded  by  our 
own  obstinate  wills,  and  misled  b}^  the  insolence  and  fantasy 
of  our  ungoverned  thoughts  ;  but  that  there  is  verily  a  Divin- 
ity in  nature  which  has  shaped  the  rough  hewn  deeds  of  our 
weak  human  effort,  and  revealed  itself  in  rays  of  broken,  but 
of  eternal  light,  to  the  souls  which  have  desired  to  see  the  day 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 

By  the  more  than  miraculous  fatality  which  has  been  hither- 
to permitted  to  rule  the  course  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
the  men  who  are  capable  of  accepting  such  faith,  are  rarely 
able  to  read  the  historj^  of  nations  by  its  interpretation. 
They  nearly  all  belong  to  some  one  of  the  passionately  egot- 
istic sects  of  Christianity  ;  and  are  miserably  perverted  into  the 
missionary  service  of  their  own  schism  ;  eager  only,  in  the 
records  of  the  past,  to  gather  evidence  to  the  advantage  of 
their  native  persuasion,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  opponent 
forms  of  similar  heresy ;  or,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  case,  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  religion  of  this  world. 

With  no  less  thankfulness  for  the  lesson,  than  shame  for 
what  it  showed,  I  have  myself  been  forced  to  recognize  the 
degree  in  which  all  my  early  work  on  Venetian  history  was 
paralyzed  by  this  petulance  of  sectarian  egotism  ;  and  it  is 
among  the  chief  advantages  I  possess  for  the  task  now  under- 
taken in  my  closing  years,  that  there  are  few  of  the  errors 
against  which  I  have  to  warn  my  readers,  into  which  I  have 
not  myself  at  some  time  fallen.  Of  which  errors,  the  chief, 
and  cause  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  leaning  on  our  own  under- 
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Btandiiig  ;  the  thonglit  that  we  can  measure  tlie  hearts  of  our 
brethren,  and  judge  of  the  ways  of  God.  Of  the  hearts  of 
men,  noble,  yet  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can  know 
then.  ?  " — that  infinitel}'  perverted  scripture  is  yet  infinitely 
time.  And  for  the  ways  of  God  !  Oli,  my  good  and  gentle 
reader,  how  much  otherwise  would  not  you  and  I  have  made 
this  world  ? 
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Not,  therefore,  to  lean  on  our  own  sense,  but  in  all  the 
strength  it  has,  to  use  it  ;  not  to  be  captives  to  our  private 
thoughts,  but  to  dwell  in  them,  without  wandering,  until,  out 
of  the  chambers  of  our  own  hearts  Ave  begin  to  conceive  what 
labyrinth  is  in  those  of  others, — thus  w^e  have  to  prepare  our- 
selves, good  reader,  for  the  reading  of  any  history. 

If  but  we  may  at  last  succeed  in  reading  a  little  of  our  own, 
and  discerning  what  scene  of  the  world's  drama  w-e  are  set  to 
play  in, — drama  whose  tenor,  tragic  or  other,  seemed  of  old 
to  rest  with  so  few  actors  ;  but  now,  with  this  pantomimic 
mob  upon  the  stage,  can  you  make  out  any  of  the  story  ? — 
prove,  even  in  your  own  heart,  how  much  you  believe  that 
there  is  any  Playwright  behind  the  scenes  ? 

Such  a  wild  dream  as  it  is  ! — nay,  as  it  always  has  been, 
except  in  momentary  fits  of  consciousness,  and  instants  of 
startled  spirit, — perceptive  of  heaven.  For  many  centuries 
the  Knights  of  Christendom  wore  their  religion  gay  as  their 
crest,  familiar  as  their  gauntlet,  shook  it  high  in  the  summer 
air,  hurled  it  fiercely  in  other  people's  faces,  grasped  their 
spear  the  firmer  for  it,  sat  their  horses  the  prouder ;  but  it 
never  entered  into  their  minds  for  an  instant  to  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it !  '  Forgive  us  our  sins  : '  by  all  means — yes,  and  the 
next  gaiTison  that  holds  out  a  day  longer  than  is  convenient 
to  us,  hang  them  every  man  to  his  battlement.  '  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,' — yes,  and  our  neighbor's  also,  if  we 
have  any  luck.  '  Our  Lady  and  the  saints  ! '  Is  there  any 
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infidel  dog  that  doubts  of  them  ? — in  God's  name,  boot  and 
spur — and  let  us  have  the  head  ofif  him.  It  went  on  so, 
frankly  and  bravely,  to  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  earliest ; 
when  men  begin  to  think  in  a  serious  manner  ;  more  or  less 
of  Gfentle  manners  and  domestic  comfort  beinj?  also  then  con- 
ceivable  and  attainable.  Kosamond  is  not  any  more  asked  to 
drink  out  of  her  father's  skull.  Rooms  begin  to  be  matted 
and  wainscoted ;  shops  to  hold  store  of  marvellous  foreign 
wares  ;  knights  and  ladies  learn  to  spell,  and  to  read,  with 
pleasure  ;  music  is  everywhere  ; — Death,  also.  Much  to  en- 
joj' — much  to  learn,  and  to  endure — with  Death  always  at  the 
gates.  "  If  war  fail  thee  in  thine  own  country,  get  thee  with 
haste  into  another,"  says  the  faithful  old  French  knight  to  the 
boy-chevalier,  in  early  fourteenth  century  days. 

No  country-  stays  more  than  two  centuries  in  this  inter- 
mediate phase  between  Faith  and  Reason.  Li  France  it  lasted 
from  al)out  1150  to  1350  ;  in  England,  1200  to  1400  ;  in 
Venice,  1300  to  1500.  The  course  of  it  is  alw^ays  in  the 
gradual  development  of  Christianity, — till  her  yoke  gets  at 
once  too  aerial,  and  too  straight,  for  the  mob,  who  break 
through  it  at  last  as  if  it  were  so  much  gossamer  ;  and  at  the 
same  fatal  time,  wealth  and  luxury,  with  the  vanity  of  corrupt 
learning,  foul  the  faith  of  the  upper  classes,  who  now  begin  to 
wear  their  Christianity,  not  tossed  for  a  crest  high  over  their 
armor,  but  stuck  as  a  plaster  over  their  sores,  inside  of  their 
clothes.  Tlien  comes  printing,  and  universal  gabble  of  fools ; 
gunpowder,  and  the  end  of  all  the  noble  methods  of  war  ; 
trade,  and  univei'sal  swindling  ;  wealth,  and  univei'sal  gam- 
bling ;  idleness,  and  universal  harlotry  ;  and  so  at  last — 
Modem  Science  and  Political  Economy  ;  and  the  reign  of  St. 
Petroleum  instead  of  St.  Peter.  Out  of  which  God  only  knows 
what  is  to  come  next  ;  but  He  docs  know,  whatever  the  Jew 
swindlers  and  apotheciiries'  'prentices  think  about  it. 

Meantime,  with  what  remainder  of  belief  in  Christ  may  be 
left  in  us  ;  and  helping  that  remnant  with  all  the  power  we 
have  of  imagining  what  Christianity  was,  to  people  who,  with- 
out understanding  its  claims  or  its  meaning,  did  not  doubt 
for  an  instant  its  statements  of  fact,  and  used  the  whole  of 
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their  childish  imagination  to  realize  the  acts  of  their  8a\iour's 
life,  and  the  presence  of  His  angels,  let  us  draw  near  to  the 
first  sandy  thresholds  of  the  Venetian's  home. 

Before  you  read  any  of  the  so-called  historical  events  of  the 
first  period,  I  want  j'ou  to  have  some  notion  of  their  scene. 
You  will  hear  of  Tribunes — Consuls— Doges  ;  but  what  sort 
of  tribes  were  they  tribunes  of  ?  what  sort  of  nation  were 
they  dukes  of  ?  You  will  hear  of  brave  naval  battle — victoiy 
over  sons  of  Emperors  :  what  manner  of  people  were  they, 
then,  whose  swords  Kghten  thus  brightly  in  the  dawn  of  chiv- 
alry ? 

For  the  whole  of  her  fii'st  seven  hundred  years  of  work  and 
war,  Venice  was  in  great  part  a  wooden  town  ;  the  houses  of 
the  noble  mainland  famihes  being  for  long  years  chiefly  at 
Heraclea,  and  on  other  islands  ;  nor  they  magnificent,  but 
farm-villas  mostly,  of  which,  and  theii*  farming,  more  pres- 
ently. Far  too  much  stress  has  been  generally  laid  on  the 
fishing  and  salt-works  of  early  Venice,  as  if  they  w^ere  her 
only  businesses  ;  nevertheless  at  least  you  may  be  sure  of  this 
much,  that  for  seven  hundred  years  Venice  had  more  likeness 
in  her  to  old  YaiTuouth  than  to  new  Pall  jMall ;  and  that  you 
might  come  to  shrewder  guess  of  what  she  and  her  people 
were  like,  by  living  for  a  year  or  two  lovingly  among  the  her- 
ring-catchers of  Yarmouth  Roads,  or  the  boatmen  of  Deal  or 
Boscastle,  than  by  reading  any  lengths  of  eloquent  history. 
But  you  are  to  know  also,  and  remember  always,  that  this 
amphibious  city — this  Phocsea,  or  sea-dog  of  towns — looking 
with  soft  human  eyes  at  you  from  the  sand,  Proteus  himself 
latent  in  the  salt-smelling  skin  of  her — had  fields,  and  plots 
of  garden  here  and  there  ;  and,  far  and  near,  sweet  woods  of 
Calypso,  graceful  with  quiveiing  sprays,  for  woof  of  nests — 
gaunt  with  forked  limbs  for  ribs  of  ships  ;  had  good  milk  and 
butter  from  familiarly  couchant  cows ;  thickets  wherein  fa- 
miliar birds  could  sing  ;  and  finally  was  observant  of  clouds 
and  sk}^  as  pleasant  and  useful  phenomena.  And  she  had  at 
due  distances  among  her  simple  dwellings,  stately  churches 
of  marble. 

These  things  you  may  know,  if  you  will,  from  the  following 
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"  quite  ridiculous  "  tradition,  which,  ridiculous  as  it  may  be. 
I  will  beg  you  for  ouce  to  read,  since  the  Doge  Andrea  Dan- 
dblo  wrote  it  for  you,  with  the  attention  due  to  the  address  ot 
a  Venetian  gentleman,  and  a  King.' 

"As  head  and  bishop  of  the  islands,  the  Bishop  Magnus  of 
Altinum  went  from  place  to  place  to  give  them  comfort,  saying 
that  they  ought  to  thank  God  for  ha\ang  escaped  from  these 
barbarian  cruelties.  And  there  apyjearcd  to  him  St.  Peter,  or- 
dering him  that  in  the  head  of  Venice,  or  truly  of  the  city  of 
Rivoalto,  where  he  should  find  oxen  and  sheep  feeding,  he 
was  to  build  a  church  imder  his  (St.  Peter's)  name.  And  thus 
he  did  ;  building  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  island  of  Olivolo, 
where  at  present  is  the  seat  and  cathedral  church  of  Venice. 

"  Afterwards  appeared  to  him  the  angel  Raphael,  commit- 
ting it  to  him,  that  at  another  place,  w^here  he  should  find  a 
number  of  birds  together,  he  should  build  him  a  church :  and 
so  he  did,  w^hich  is  the  church  of  the  Angel  Raphael  in  Dor- 
soduro. 

"Afterwards  appeared  to  him  Messer  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  committed  to  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  citv  he 
should  build  a  church,  in  the  place,  above  which  he  should 
see  a  red  cloud  rest :  and  so  he  did  ;  and  it  is  San  Salvador. 

"  Afterwards  appeared  to  him  the  most  holy  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin, very  beautiful ;  and  commanded  him  that  where  he  should 
see  a  white  cloud  rest,  he  should  build  a  church :  which  is  the 
church  of  St.  Marv  the  Beautiful. 

"  Yet  still  appeared  to  him  St.  John  the  Baptist,  command- 
ing that  he  should  build  two  churches,  one  near  the  other — 
the  one  to  be  in  his  name,  and  the  other  iii  the  name  of  his 
father.  Which  he  did,  and  they  are  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola, 
and  San  Zaccaria. 

"  Then  appeared  to  him  the  apostles  of  Christ,  wishing,  thoy 

'  A  more  graceful  form  of  this  iHgeiul  lias  been  translated  with  feel- 
ing and  care  by  the  Countess  Igobel  Cholmley,  in  Bermaui,  from  an 
MS.  in  her  possession,  copied,  I  believe,  from  one  of  the  tenth  century. 
But  I  take  the  form  in  which  it  was  written  by  Andrea  Dandolo,  ihut 
the  reader  may  have  more  direct  associations  with  the  beautiful  image 
of  the  Doge  on  his  tomb  in  the  Baptistery. 
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also,  to  have  a  church  in  this  new  city  ;  and  they  committed 
it  to  him  that  where  he  should  see  twelve  cranes  in  a  com- 
pany, tliere  he  should  build  it.  Lastly  appeared  to  him  the 
blessed  Virgin  Giustina,  and  ordered  him  that  where  he  should 
find  vines  bearing  fresh  fruits  there  he  should  build  her  a 
church." 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
the  story  of  Venice  :  preserved  for  us  in  this  form  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  one  of  her  most  highly  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  it  shows  the  very  heart  of  her  religious  and 
domestic  power,  and  assures  for  us,  with  other  evidence, 
these  following  facts. 

First ;  that  a  certain  measure  of  pastoral  home-life  was 
mingled  with  Venice's  training  of  her  sailors  ;^evidence 
whereof  remains  to  this  day,  in  the  unfailing  '  Campo ' 
round  every  church  ;  the  church  '  meadow ' — not  church- 
'yard.'  It  happened  to  me,  once  in  my  life,  to  go  to  church 
in  a  state  of  very  great  happiness  and  peace  of  mind ;  and 
this  in  a  very  small  and  secluded  countiy  church.  And  Fors 
would  have  it  that  I  should  get  a  seat  in  the  chancel ;  and 
the  day  was  sunny,  and  the  little  side  chancel- door  was  open 
opposite  into,  what  I  hope  was  a  field.  I  saw  no  graves  in 
it ;  but  in  the  sunshine,  sheep  feeding.  And  I  never  Avas  at  so 
divine  a  church  service  before,  nor  have  been  since.  If  you  will 
read  the  opening  of  Wordsworth's  '  White  Doe  of  EyLstone,'  ' 
and  can  enjoy  it,  you  may  leam  from  it  what  the  look  of  an 
old  Venetian  church  would  be,  with  its  surrounding  field. 
St.  Mark's  Place  was  only  the  meadow  of  St.  Theodore's 
church,  in  those  days. 

Next — 3'ou  observe  the  care  and  watching  of  animals. 
That  is  still  a  love  in  the  heart  of  Venice.  One  of  the  chief 
little  worries  to  me  in  mj  work  here,  is  that  I  walk  faster 
than  the  pigeons  are  used  to  have  people  walk  ;  and  am  con- 
tinually hke  to  tread  on  them  ;  and  see  story  in  Fors,  March 
of  this  year,  of  the  gondolier  and  his  dog.  Nay,  though,  the 
other  day,  I  was  greatly  tormented  at  the  public  gardens,  in 
the  early  morning,  when  I  had  counted  on  a  quiet  walk,  by 
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a  cluster  of  bo^'s  wlio  were  chasiug  the  first  twittering  birda 
of  the  spring  from  bush  to  bush,  and  throwing  sand  at  them, 
with  wild  shouts  and  whistles,  they  were  not  doing  it,  as  I  at 
first  thought,  in  mere  mischief,  but  with  hope  of  getting  a 
penny  or  two  to  gamble  with,  if  they  could  clog  the  poor 
little  creatures'  wings  enough  to  briug  one  down — "  '  Canta 
bene,  signor,  quell'  uccellino."  Such  the  nineteenth  century's 
reward  of  Song.  Meantime,  among  the  silvery  gleams  of 
islet  tower  on  the  lagoon  horizon,  bej'ond  Mazorbo — a  white 
ray  flashed  from  the  place  where  St.  Francis  preached  to  the 
Bii'ds. 

Then  thirdly — note  that  curious  obsei'vance  of  the  color  of 
clouds.  That  is  gone,  indeed  ;  and  no  Venetian,  or  Italian,  or 
Frenchman,  or  Enghshman,  is  hkely  to  know  or  care,  more, 
whether  any  God-given  cloud  is  white  or  red  ;  the  primal  ef- 
fort of  his  entire  human  existence  being  now  to  vomit  out 
the  biggest  black  one  he  can  pollute  the  heavens  with.  But,  in 
their  rough  way,  there  was  yet  a  perception  in  the  old  fisher- 
men's eyes  of  the  difterence  between  white  'nebbia'on  the 
morning  sea,  and  red  clouds  in  the  evening  twilight.  And 
the  Stella  jSlaris  comes  in  the  sea  Cloud  ;— Leucothea  :  but  the 
Son  of  Man  on  the  jasper  throne. 

Thus  much  of  the  aspect,  and  the  thoughts  of  earliest  Ven- 
ice, we  may  gather  from  one  tradition,  carefully  read.  What 
historical  evidence  exists  to  confirm  the  gathering,  you  shall 
see  in  a  little  while  ;  meantime — such  being  the  scene  of  the 
opening  drama — we  must  next  consider  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  actors.  For  though  what  manner  of  houses 
they  had,  has  been  too  little  known,  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  has  not  at  all  beea  known,  or  even  the  reverse  of  known, 
— behed. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DIVINE   RIGHT. 

Are  you  impatient  with  me  ?  and  do  you  wish  me,  ceasing 
preamble,  to  begin — 'In  the  year  this,  happened  that,' and 
set  you  down  a  page  of  dates  and  Doges  to  be  learned  off 
by  rote?  You  must  be  denied  such  delight  a  little  while 
longer.  If  I  begin  dividing  this  first  period,  at  present  (and 
it  has  very  distinctly  articulated  joints  of  its  own),  we  should 
get  confused  between  the  subdivided  and  the  great  epochs.  I 
must  keep  your  thoughts  to  the  Three  Times,  till  we  know 
them  clearly  ;  and  in  this  chapter  I  am  only  going  to  tell  you 
the  stoi-y  of  a  single  Doge  of  the  First  Time,  and  gather  what 
we  can  out  of  it. 

Only,  since  we  have  been  hitherto  dwelhng  on  the  soft  and 
religiously  sentimental  parts  of  early  Venetian  character,  it  is 
needful  that  I  should  ask  you  to  notice  one  condition  in  their 
government  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  which  historians  usu- 
ally pass  by  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence  ;  namely,  that 
during  this  first  period,  five  Doges,  after  being  deposed,  had 
their  eyes  put  out. 

Pulled  out,  say  some  writers,  and  I  think  with  evidence 
reaching  dow^n  as  far  as  the  endurance  on  our  English  stage 
of  the  blinding  of  Gloster  in  King  Lear. 

But  at  all  events  the  Dukes  of  Venice,  whom  her  people 
thought  to  have  failed  in  their  duty,  were  in  that  manner  in- 
capacitated from  reigning  more. 

An  Eastern  custom,  as  we  know  :  grave  in  judgment ;  in 
the  perfectness  of  it,  joined  with  infliction  of  grievous  Sight, 
before  the  infliction  of  grievous  Blindness ;  that  so  the  last 
memory  of  this  world's  Hght  might  remain  a  grief.  "  And 
they  slew  the  sous  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes  ;  and  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Zedekiah." 

Custom  I  know  not  how  ancient.  The  sons  of  Eliab,  when 
Judah  was  young  in  her  Exodus,  like  Venice,  appealed  to  it  in 
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their  inry  :  "  Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hasi  brought  us  up 
out  of  aland  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  except  thou 
make  thyself  altogether  a  Prince  over  us  ;  wilt  thou  put  out 
the  eyes  of  these  men  ?  " 

The  more  wild  Western  races  of  Christianity,  early  Irish 
and  the  like, — Norman  even,  in  the  pirate  times, — inflict  the 
penalt}'  with  reckless  scorn  ; '  but  Venice  deliberately,  as  was 
her  constant  way  ;  such  her  practical  law  against  leaders 
whom  she  had  found  spiritually  blind :  "  These,  at  least,  shall 
guide  no  more." 

Very  savage  !  monstrous  !  if  you  will ;  whether  it  be  not  a 
worse  savageness  dehberately  to  follow  leaders  uithout  sight, 
muv  be  debatable. 

The  Doge  whose  histoiy  I  am  going  to  tell  j^ou  was  the  last 
of  deposed  Kings  in  the  tii-st  epoch.  Not  blinded,  he,  as  far 
as  I  read  :  but  permitted,  I  trust  peaceably,  to  become  a  monk  ; 
Venice  owing  to  him  much  that  has  been  the  delight  of  her 
own  and  other  people's  eyes,  ever  since.  Respecting  the  oc- 
casion of  his  dethronement,  a  story  remains,  however,  very 
notabl}'  in  connection  with  this  manner  of  punishment. 

Venice,  throughout  this  first  period  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Greeks,  sent  her  Doge,  in  the  year  1082,  with  a  "  valid  fleet, 
terrible  in  its  most  ordered  disposition,"  to  defend  the  Em- 
peror Alexis  against  the  Normans,  led  by  the  greatest  of  all 
Western  captains,  Guiscard. 

The  Doge  defeated  him  in  naval  battle  once  ;  and,  on  the 
third  day  after,  once  again,  and  so  conclusively,  that,  think- 

'  Or  sometimes  pitifully  :  ''  Olaf  was  by  no  means  an  unmerciful  man, 
— much  tlje  reverse  where  he  saw  good  cause.  There  was  a  wicked  old 
King  Raerik,  for  example,  one  of  tlio«e  five  kinglets  whom,  with  their 
bits  of  armaments,  Olaf,  by  stratagem,  had  surrounded  one  night,  and 
at  once  bagged  and  sulvected  when  morning  rose,  all  or  them  consDnt- 
iug  ; — all  of  them  except  this  Raerik,  whom  Olaf,  as  the  readiest  sure 
cour.se,  took  home  with  him  ;  blinded,  and  kept  in  his  own  house,  find- 
ing there  was  no  alternative  but  that  or  death  to  the  obstinate  old  dog, 
who  wa.s  a  kind  of  distant  cousin  withal,  and  could  not  conscientiously 
be  killed  ' — (Carlyle,  — '  Early  Kings  of  Norway,'  p.  121) -conscience, 
and  kin  ship,  or  ''  kindliness,"  declining  somewhat  in  the  Norman  heart 
afterwards. 
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ing  the  debate  ended,  lie  sent  his  lightest  ships  home,  and 
anchored  on  the  Albanian  coast  with  the  rest,  as  having  done 
his  work. 

But  Guiscai'd,  otherwise  minded  on  that  matter,  with  the 
remains  of  his  fleet, — and  his  Norman  temper  at  hottest, — 
attacked  him  for  the  third  time.  The  Greek  allied  ships  fled. 
The  Venetian  ones,  partly  disabled,  had  no  advantage  in  tlieii* 
seamanship  : '  question  only  remained,  after  the  battle,  how 
the  Venetians  should  bear  themselves  as  prisoners.  Guiscard 
put  out  the  eyes  of  some  ;  then,  with  such  penalty  impend- 
irg  over  the  rest,  demanded  that  they  should  make  peace 
^•ith  the  Normans,  and  fight  for  the  Greek  Emperor  no  more. 

But  the  Venetians  answered,  "  Ilnow  thou,  Duke  Robert, 
that  although  also  we  should  see  our  ivices  and  children  slain, 
we  will  not  deny  our  covenants  with  the  Autocrat  Alexis  ; 
neither  will  we  cease  to  help  him,  and  to  fig'ht  for  him  with 
our  whole  hearts." 

The  Norman  chief  sent  them  home  unransomed. 

There  is  a  high  water  mark  for  you  of  the  waves  of  Venetian 
and  Western  chivalrv  in  the  eleventh  centurv.  A  very  notable 
scene  ;  the  northern  leader,  without  rival  the  greatest  soldier 
of  the  sea  whom  our  rocks  and  ice-bercfs  bred  :  of  the  Vene- 
tiaii  one,  and  his  people,  we  will  now  try  to  learn  the  charac- 
ter more  perfectly, — for  all  this  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  the  Doge  Selvo's  life.  You  shall  next  hear  what  I  can 
glean  of  the  former  course  of  it. 

In  the  year  1053,  the  x4.bbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  protector 
of  mariners,  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Venice  (where,  north  of  the  bathing  establishment,  you  now 
see  the  little  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Lido) ;  the  Doge 
Domenico  Contarini,  the  Patriarch  of  Grado,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Venice,  chiefly  finding  the  funds  for  such  edifice. 

When  the  Doge  Contarini  died,  the  entire  multitude  of  the 
people  of  Venice  came  in  aimed  boats  to  the  Lido,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Venice,  and  the  monks  of  the  new  abbey  of  St 
Nicholas,  joined  with  them  iu  prayer, — the  monks  in  their 

'  Their  crews  had  eaten  all  their  stores,  and  their  ships  were  flying 
light,  and  would  not  steer  well. 
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church  and  the  people  on  the  sliore  and  in  their  boats, — that 
God  would  avei-t  all  dangers  from  their  country,  and  grant  to 
them  such  a  king  as  should  be  worth}^  to  reign  over  it.  And 
as  they  prayed,  with  one  accord,  suddenly  there  rose  up 
among  the  multitude  the  cry,  "  Domenico  Selvo,  we  will,  and 
we  approve,"  whom  a  crowd  of  the  nobles  brought  instantly 
forward  thereupon,  and  raised  him  on  theu'  own  shoulders 
and  carried  him  to  his  boat ;  into  which  when  he  had  entered, 
he  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  that  he  might  in  all  humility 
approach  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  And  while  the  boats  began  to 
row  from  the  island  to wai'ds  Venice,  the  monk  who  saw  this,  and 
tells  us  of  it,  himself  began  to  sing  the  Te  Deum.  All  around, 
the  voices  of  the  people  took  up  the  hymn,  following  it  with 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  with  such  litany  keeping  time  to  their  oars 
in  the  bright  noonday,  and  rejoicing  on  their  native  sea ;  all 
the  towers  of  the  city  answering  with  triumph  peals  as  they 
drew  nearer.  They  brought  their  Doge  to  the  Field  of  St. 
Mark,  and  carried  him  again  on  their  shoulders  to  the  porch 
of  the  church ;  there,  entering  barefoot,  'svith  songs  of  praise 
to  God  round  him — "such  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  vaults  must 
f;ill," — he  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  and  St.  Mark,  and  uttered  such  vow  as  was  in  his  heart 
to  offer  before  them.  Rising,  he  received  at  the  altar  the 
Venetian  sceptre,  and  thence  entering  the  Ducal  Palace,  re- 
ceived there  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  people.' 

'  This  account  of  the  election  of  the  Doge  Selvo  is  given  by  Sanso- 
vino  ('  Venetia  descritta,'  Lib.  xi.  40  ;  Venice,  1663,  p.  477),— saying  at 
the  close  of  it  simply,  "  Thus  writes  Domenico  Rino,  who  was  his  chap- 
lain, and  who  was  present  at  what  I  have  related."  Sansovino  seems 
therefore  to  have  seen  Rino's  manuscript ;  but  Romanin,  without 
referring  to  Sansovino,  gives  the  relation  as  if  he  had  seen  the  MS. 
himself,  but  misprints  the  chronicler's  name  as  Domenico  7nio,  causing 
no  little  trouble  to  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Lorenzi  and  me,  in  hunting  at 
St.  Mark's  and  the  Correr  Museum  for  the  unheard-of  chronicle,  till 
Mr.  Lorenzi  traced  the  passage.  And  since  Sansovino's  time  nothing 
has  been  seen  or  further  said  of  the  Rino  Chronicle. —See  Fosearini, 
**  della  letteratura  Veneziana,"  Lil).  ii. 

Romanin  lias  also  amplilied  and  inferred  somewhat  beyond  Sanso 
vino  b  words.     The  dilapidation  of  the  palace  furniture,  especially,  ii 
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Benighted  wretches,  all  of  tliera,  you  think,  lorince  and 
people  alike,  don't  you?  They  were  pleasanter  creatures  to 
see,  at  any  rate,  than  any  you  will  see  in  St.  Mark's  field  now- 
adays. If  the  pretty  ladies,  indeed,  would  walk  in  the  porch 
like  the  Doge,  barefoot,  instead  of  in  boots  cloven  in  two  like 
the  devil's  hoofs,  something  'might  be  said  for  them  ;  but 
though  they  will  recklessly  drag  their  dresses  through  it,  1 
suppose  they  would  scarcely  care  to  walk,  like  Gi*eek  maids, 
in  that  mixed  mess  of  dust  and  spittle  with  which  modern  pro- 
gressive Venice  anoints  her  marble  pavement.  Pleasanter  to 
look  at,  I  can  assure  you,  this  multitude  delighting  in  their 
God  and  their  Duke,  than  these,  who  have  no  Paradise  to  tmst 
to  with  better  gifts  for  them  than  a  gazetto,  cigar,  and  pack 
of  cards  ;  and  no  better  governor  than  their  own  ^"ills.  You 
will  see  no  especially  happy  or  wise  faces  produced  in  St. Mark's 
Place  under  these  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  means  that  the  Doge  Selvo  took  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  people  on  his  coronation  day  savored 
somewhat  of  modern  republican  principles.  He  gave  thein 
"  the  pillage  of  his  palace  " — no  less  !  Whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  these  faithful  ones,  they  might  caiTy  away 
with  them,  with  the  Doge's  blessing.  At  evening  he  laid  down 
the  uneasy  crowned  head  of  him  to  rest  in  mere  dismantled 
walls  ;  hands  dexterous  in  the  practices  of  profitable  warfare 
having  bestirred  themselves  all  the  day.  Next  morning  the 
first  Ducal  pubHc  orders  were  necessaiily  to  the  upholsterers 
and  furnishers  for  readornment  of  the  palace-rooms.  Not  by 
any  special  gTace  this,  or  benevolent  novelty  of  idea  in  the 
good  Doge,  but  a  received  custom,  hitherto  ;  sacred  enough, 
if  one  understands  it,^ — a  kind  of  mythical  putting  off  all  the 
burdens  of  one's  former  wealth,  and  entering  barefoot,  bare- 
body,  bare-soul,  into  this  one  duty  of  Guide  and  Lord,  light- 
ened thus  of  all  regard  for  his  own  affairs  or  properties. 
"Take  :U1  I  have,   from  henceforth  ;  the  coiporal  vestments 


not  attributed  by  Sansovino  to  festive  pillage,  but  to  neglect  aTter  Con- 
tarini's  death.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  custom  alluded  to  in  the 
text  existed  from  very  early  times. 
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of  me,  and  all  iliat  is  in  tlicir  ix^ckets,  I  give  you  tJ^Of^^wie 
stiipped  life  of  me  is  yours  forever."  Such,  ■•,'irtually,  the 
King's  vow. 

Frankest  largesse  thus  cast  to  his  electors  (modern  bribery 
is  quite  as  costly  and  not  half  so  meiTv),  the  Doge  set  himself 
to  retit,  not  his  own  palace  merely,  but  much  more,  God's 
house  :  for  this  prince  is  one  who  has  at  once  David's  piety, 
and  soldiership,  and  Solomon's  love  of  fine  things  ;  a  perfect 
man,  as  I  read  him,  capable  at  once  and  gentle,  religious  and 
joyful,  in  the  extreme :  as  a  warrior  the  match  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  who,  you  will  find,  was  the  soldier  par  excellence  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  not  his  match  in  the  wild-cat  cunning — 
both  of  them  ahke  in  knightly  honor,  word  being  given.  As 
a  soldier,  I  say,  the  match  of  Guiscard,  but  not  holding  war 
for  the  pastime  of  hfe,  still  less  for  the  duty  of  Venice  or  her 
king.  Peaceful  affairs,  the  justice  and  the  joy  of  human  deeds 
— in  these  he  sought  his  jDower,  by  principle  and  passion 
equally  ;  religious,  as  we  have  seen  ;  royal,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  ;  commercial,  as  we  shall  finally  see  ;  a  perfect  man, 
recognized  as  such  with  concurrent  applause  of  people  and 
submission  of  noble  :  "Domenico  Selvo,  we  will,  and  we  ap- 
prove." 

No  flaw  in  him,  then  ?  Nay  ;  "  how  bad  the  best  of  us  !  " 
say  Punchy '  and  the  modern  evangelical.  Flaw  he  had,  such 
as  wisest  men  are  not  unhable  to,  with  the  strongest — Solomon, 
Samson,  Hercules,  Merhn  the  Magician. 

Liking  pretty  things,  how  could  he  help  liking  pretty  la- 
dies ?  He  married  a  Greek  maid,  who  came  with  new  and 
strane:e  liorht  on  Venetian  eves,  and  left  wild  fame  of  herself : 
how,  every  morning,  she  sent  her  handmaidens  to  gather  the 
dew  for  her  to  wash  with,  waters  of  earth  being  not  j^ure 
enough.  So,  through  lapse  of  fifteen  hundi'ed  years,  de- 
scended into  her  Greek  heaii,  that  worship  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Dew. 

Of  this  queen's  extreme  luxury,  and  the  miraculousness  of 


'  Epitapli  on  tlie  Bisliop  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce);  see  Fors,  Letter 
XLIL,  p.  210. 
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it  in  the  eyes  of  simple  Venice,  many  traditions  are  cun*ent 
among  later  historians ;  which,  nevertheless,  I  find  resolve 
themselves,  on  closer  inquiiy,  into  an  appalled  record  of  the 
fact  that  she  would  actually  not  eat  her  meat  with  her  fingers, 
but  applied  it  to  her  mouth  with  "  certain  two-pronged  instru- 
ments " '  (of  gold,  indeed,  but  the  luxurious  sin,  in  Venetian 
eyes,  was  evidently  not  in  the  metal,  but  the  fork) ;  and  that 
she  indulged  herself  greatly  in  the  use  of  perfumes :  especially 
about  her  bed,  for  which  whether  to  praise  her,  as  one  would 
an  English  housewife  for  sheets  laid  up  in  lavender,  or  to  cry 
haro  upon  her,  as  the  "  stranger  who  flattereth,"  ^  I  know 
not,  until  I  know  better  the  reason  of  the  creation  of  perfume 
itself,  and  of  its  use  in  Eastern  rehgion  and  dehght — "All thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces  whereby  thou  hast  made  me  glad  " — fading  and  cor- 
iTipting  at  last  into  the  incense  of  the  mass,  and  the  extrait  de 
Mille-Jieurs  of  Bond  Street.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  there 
was  no  more  sacred  sight  to  me,  in  ancient  Florence,  than  the 
Spezieria  of  the  Monks  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  with  its 
precious  vials  of  sweet  odors,  each  illuminated  with  the  little 
picture  of  the  flower  from  which  it  had  tiiily  been  distilled 
— and  yet,  that,  in  its  loaded  au'  one  remembered  that  the 
flowers  had  gTO-^m  in  the  fields  of  the  Decameron. 

But  this  also  I  know,  and  more  surely,  that  the  beautiful 
work  done  in  St.  Mark's  during  the  Greek  girl's  reign  in 
Venice  first  interpreted  to  her  people's  hearts,  and  made  legi- 
ble to  their  eyes,  the  law  of  Christianity  in  its  eternal  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Greek  :  and  gave  them  the 
glories  of  Venetian  art  in  true  inheritance  from  the  angels  of 
that  Athenian  Eock,  above  which  Ion  spread  his  starry  tapes- 
try,' and  under  whose  shadow  his  mother  had  gathered  the 
crocus  in  the  dew. 

'  Cibos  digitis  non  tangebat,  sed  quibusdam  fuscinulis  auieis  et 
bidentibus  suo  ori  applicabat.''     (Petrus  Damianus,  quoted  by  Dandolo.) 

-  Proverbs  vii.,  5  and  IT. 

•'  I  have  myself  learned  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  Greek  myths 
from  Euripides  than  from  any  other  Greek  writer,  except  Pindar.  But 
I  do  not  at  present  know   of  any   English   rhythm   interpreting  liira 
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CHAPTER  Vni 


THE    REQUIEM. 


1.  As  I  re-read  the  desciiption  I  gave,  thirty  years  since, 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  ; — much  more  as  I  remember,  forty 
years  since,  and  before,  the  first  happy  hour  spent  in  trying 
to  paint  a  piece  of  it,  with  my  six-o'clock  breakfast  on  the  Httle 
cafe  table  beside  me  on  the  pavement  in  the  morning  shadow, 
I  am  struck,  almost  into  silence,  by  wonder  at  my  own  pert 
little  Protestant  mind,  which  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
asking  what  the  Church  had  been  built  for ! 

Tacitly  and  complacently  assuming  that  I  had  had  the  en- 
tire truth  of  God  preached  to  me  in  Beresford  Chapel  in  the 
Walworth  Road, — recognizing  no  possible  Christian  use  or 
propriety  in  any  other  sort  of  chapel  elsewhere  ;  and  per- 
ceiving, in  this  bright  phenomenon  before  me,  nothing  of 
more  noble  function  than  might  be  in  some  new  and  radiant 
sea-shell,  thrown  up  for  me  on  the  sand ; — nay,  never  once  so 
much  as  thinking,  of  the  fair  sheU  itself,  "AVho  built  its 
domed  whorls,  then  ?  "  or  "  What  manner  of  creature  lives  in 


rightly — these  poor  sapless  measures  must  serve  my  turn — (Woodhull's  : 

1778.)' 

**  The  sacred  tapestry 

Then  taking  from  the  treasures  of  the  God, 

He  cover'd  o'er  the  whole,  a  wondrous  sight 

To  all  beholders  :  first  he  o'er  the  roof 

Threw  robes,  which  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove, 

To  PljOfbus  at  his  temple  brought,  the  spoils 

Of  vanquished  Amazons  ; 

On  which  tliese  pictures  by  the  loom  were  wrought ; 

Heaven  in  its  vast  circumference  all  the  stars 

Aflsembling  ;  there  liis  courses  too  the  Sun 

Impetuous  drove,  till  cea.s'd  his  waning  fiame, 

And  with  liim  drew  in  his  resplendent  train. 

Vesper's  clear  light;  then  clad  in  sable  garb 

Night  hasten'd  ;  hastening  stars  accompanied 

Their  Goddess  ;  through  mid-air  thn  Plniadea, 

And  with  liis  falcliion  arm'd,  Orion  mov'd. 

But  the  sides  lie  covered 
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the  inside?"  Much  less  ever  asking,  "Who  is  Ijing  dead 
therein  ?  " 

2.  A  marvellous  thing — the  Protestant  mind  !  Don't  think 
I  speak  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  good  reader :  I  am  a  mere  wan- 
dering Ai*ab,  if  that  will  less  alarm  you,  seeking  but  my  cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  desert ;  and  I  speak  onty  as  an  Arab,  or 
an  Indian, — with  faint  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  ghost  of 
Laughing  Water.  A  marvellous  thing,  nevertheless,  I  repeat, 
— this  Protestant  mind !  Down  in  Brixton  churchyard,  all 
the  fine  people  lie  inside  railings,  and  their  relations  expect 
the  passers-by  to  acknowledge  reverently  who's  there  : — nay, 
only  last  year,  in  my  own  Cathedi'al  churchyard  of  Oxford,  I 
saw  the  new  grave  of  a  young  girl  fenced  about  duly  with 
caiwed  stone,  and  overlaid  with  flowers ;  and  thought  no 
shame  to  kneel  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  foot  of  it, — though 
there  were  several  good  Protestant  persons  standing  b}'. 

But  the  old  leaven  is  yet  so  strong  in  me  that  I  am  very  shy 
of  being  caught  by  any  of  my  country  people  kneeling  near 
St.  Mark's  gi-ave. 

"  Because — you  know — it's  all  nonsense  :  it  isn't  St.  Mark's 

■    With  vet  more  tapestry,  the  Barbaric  fleet 

To  that  of  Greece  opposed,  was  there  disphiy'd  ; 
Followed  a  moiistrovis  brood,  half  horse,  half  man, 
The  Thraciaii  monarch's  furious  steed  subdu'd, 
And  lion  of  Nemaea." 

** .     .     .     Underneath  those  craggy  rocks, 

North  of  Minerva's  citadel  (the  kings 

Of  Athens  call  them  Macra),     ... 

Thou  cam'st,  resplendent  with  thy  golden  hair, 

As  I  the  crocus  gathered,  in  my  robe 

Each  vivid  flower  assembling,  to  compose 

Garlands  of  fragrance." 

The  composition  of  fragrant  garlands  out  of  crocuses  being  however 
Mr.  Michael  WoodhulVs  improvement  on  Euripides.  Creusa's  words  are 
literally.  "Thou  camest,  thy  hair  flashing  with  gold,  as  I  let  fall  the  cro- 
cus petals,  gleaming  gold  back  again,  into  my  robe  at  my  bosom.  "  Into 
the  folds  of  it,  across  her  breast ;  as  an  English  girl  would  have  let 
them  fall  into  her  lap. 
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and  never  was," — say  my  intellectual  English  knot  of  shocked 
friends. 

I  suppose  one  must  allow  much  to  modem  English  zeal  for 
jrenuineuess  in  all  commercijil  articles.  Be  it  so.  Whether 
God  ever  gave  the  Venetians  what  they  thought  He  had  given, 
does  not  matter  to  us  ;  He  gave  them  at  least  joy  and  peace  in 
their  imagined  treasure,  more  than  we  have  in  our  real  ones. 

And  he  gave  tliem  the  gootl  heai't  to  buikl  this  chapel,  over 
the  cherished  grave,  and  to  \\Tite  on  the  wj\11s  of  it,  St.  Mark's 
gosj)el,  for  all  eyes, — and,  so  far  as  their  j)ower  went,  for  sdl 
time. 

3.  But  it  wiis  long  before  I  leai*ned  to  i*ead  that ;  and  even 
wlien,  with  Lord  Lindsay's  firet  help,  I  had  begun  spelling  it 
out, — the  old  Protestant  palsy  still  froze  my  hearty  tliough  my 
eyes  were  unsealed  ;  and  the  preface  to  the  Stones  of  Venice 
was  spoiled,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  otherwise  good  work  by 
that  blunder,  which  I've  left  stiinding  in  all  its  shame,  and 
with  its  hat  off — like  Dr.  John.son  repentant  in  Lichfield 
Market, — only  puttmg  the  note  to  it  "  Fool  that  I  was  !  "  (page 
5).'  I  fancied  actually  that  the  main  function  of  St.  Mark's 
was  no  more  thjm  our  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  to  be  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  king  and  his  knights  ; — a  blessed  function 
that  also,  but  how  much  lower  than  the  other  ? 

4.  '*Chies:i  Dicale."  It  never  entered  mv  heart  once  to 
think  that  there  wjis  a  greater  Duke  thiui  her  Doge,  for  Venice  ; 
and  that  she  built^  for  her  two  Dukes,  ea(^h  their  pjilace,  side 
by  side.  Tlie  palace  of  the  living,  and  of  the, — Dead, — was 
he  then— the  other  Duke? 

'*VlV.\    S.VN    M.\JRCO." 

You  wretched  little  cast-ii'on  giispipe  of  a  cockney  that  you 
are,  who  insist  that  your  soul's  yoiu*  own,  (see  "Punch"  for 
15th  M:irch,  1879,  on  the  duties  of  Lent,)  as  if  anybody  else 


'  Scott  himself  (God  knows  I  sav  it  porrowfullv.  and  not  to  excuse  ray 
o\ni  error,  but  to  prevent  his  fiom  doing  more  mischief, )  has  made  just 
the  same  mi.stake,  but  more  grossly  and  fatally,  in  the  character  given 
lo  the  Venetian  rnvurator  in  the  "Talisman"  His  error  is  more 
sliameful,  liecau!^  he  has  c<»nfu.<ied  the  institutions  of  Venice  in  the  fif* 
teenth  century  with  those  of  the  twellth. 
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would  ever  cni'C  to  luivo  it  1  is  tlioro  yet  life  onongli  in  tlio  molo- 
ciiles,  and  pLism,  and  {^'ononij  mess  of  tho  niakino"  of  you, to  feel 
for  an  instant  what  tliatcry  once  meant,  upon  the  lips  of  men  ? 

Viva,  Italia !  you  may  still  hear  that  cry  sometimes,  thou«:fli 
she  lies  dead  enough.  Viva,  Vittor — Pisani !— perhajis  nlso 
that  cry,  yet  again. 

But  the  answer, — "Not  Pisani,  but  St.  INEark,"  when  will 
you  hear  that  again,  nowadaj-s?  Yet  when  those  bronze  horses 
were  won  by  the  Bosphorus,  it  was  St.  Mark's  standard,  not 
Henry  Dandolo's,  that  was  first  planted  on  the  tower  of  By- 
zantium,— and  men  believed — by  his  own  hand.  While  yet 
his  body  lay  here  at  rest :  and  this,  its  requiem  on  the  golden 
scroll,  was  then  already  written  over  it — in  Hebrew,  and  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

In  Hebrew,  by  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  Israel. 

In  Greek,  by  every  ellbrt  of  the  building  hiborer's  hand, 
and  vision  to  his  eyes. 

In  Latin,  with  the  rhythmic  verso  which  Virgil  had  taught, 
— calm  as  the  flowing  of  Mincio. 

But  if  you  will  read  it,  you  nnist  understand  now,  once 
for  all,  the  method  of  utterance  in  Greek  art, — here,  and  in 
Greece,  and  in  Ionia,  and  the  isl(>s,  from  its  first  days  to  this 
very  hour. 

5.  I  gave  you  the  bas-relief  of  the  twelve  sheep  and  little 
caprioling  land)  for  a  general  typo  of  all  Byzantine  art,  to  fix 
in  your  mind  at  once,  respecting  it,  that  its  intcnise  first  (char- 
acter is  symbolism.  The  thing  r(>presented  means  more  than 
itself, — is  a  sign,  or  hotter,  more  than  an  imago. 

And  tliis  is  true,  not  of  ]>yzantine  art  only,  but  of  all  Greek 
art,  jnu'  sang.  Let  us  leave,  to-day,  the  narroAV  and  tlegrad- 
ing  word  "Byzantine."  There  is  but  one  Greek  school,  from 
Horner's  day  down  to  the  Doge  Selvo's  ;  and  these.  St.  Mark's 
mosaics  are  as  truly  wrought  in  the  power  of  Daedalus,  with 
the  Greek  constructive  instinct,  and  in  the  power  of  Athena, 
with  tlie  Greek  religious  soul,  as  ever  chest  of  Cypselus  or 
shaft  of  Erechtheum.  And  therefore,  whatever  is  represented 
here,  bo  it  flower  or  rock,  animal  or  man,  means  more  than  it 
is  in  itself.  Not  sheep,  these  twelve  innocent  woolly  things, 
5 
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— but  the  twelve  voices  of  the  gospel  of  heaven ; — not  palm- 
trees,  these  shafts  of  shooting  stem  and  beaded  fruit, — but 
the  living  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  springing  up  in  joy  at 
Christ's  coming  ; — not  a  king,  merely,  this  crowned  creature 
in  his  sworded  state, — but  the  justice  of  God  in  His  eternal 
Law ; — not  a  queen,  nor  a  maid  only,  this  Madonna  in  her 
pui-ple  shade, — but  the  love  of  God  poured  foi*th,  in  the  won- 
derfulness  that  passes  the  love  of  woman.  She  may  forget — 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 

G.  And  in  this  function  of  his  art,  remember,  it  does  not 
matter  to  the  Greek  how  far  his  image  be  perfect  or  not. 
That  it  should  be  understood  is  enough, — if  it  can  be  beauti- 
ful also,  well ;  but  its  function  is  not  beauty,  but  instruction. 
You  cannot  have  purer  examples  of  Greek  art  than  the  di*aw- 
ings  on  any  good  vase  of  the  Marathonian  time.  Black  figures 
on  a  red  ground, — a  few  white  scratches  through  them,  mark- 
ing the  joints  of  their  armor  or  the  folds  of  their  robes, — 
white  cii'cles  for  eyes, — pointed  pjTamids  for  beards, — you 
don't  suppose  that  iu  these  the  Greek  workman  thought  he 
had  given  the  likeness  of  gods  ?  Yet  here,  to  his  imagination, 
were  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Herakles, — and  all  the  powers 
that  guarded  his  laud,  and  cleansed  his  soul,  and  led  him  in 
the  way  everlasting. 

7.  And  tlie  wider  your  knowledcje  extends  over  the  distant 
days  and  homes  of  sacred  art,  tlie  more  constantly  and  clearly 
you  will  trace  the  lise  of  its  symbolic  function,  from  the 
rudest  fringe  of  racing  deer,  or  couchant  leopards,  scratched 
on  some  ill-kneaded  piece  of  clay,  when  men  had  yet  scarcely 
left  their  own  oave-couchant  life, — up  to  the  throne  of  Cima- 
bue's  Madonna.  All  forms,  and  ornaments,  and  images,  have 
a  moral  meaning  as  a  natui-al  one.  Yet  out  of  all,  a  restricted 
number,  chosen  for  an  alphabet,  are  reco*j;nized  alwa3'S  as 
given  letters,  of  which  the  familial*  scripture  is  adopted  by 
generatioT*  after  generation. 

8.  You  liad  best  begin  reading  the  scripture  of  St.  Mark's 
on  tlie  low  cupolas  of  the  baptistery, — entering,  as  I  asked 
you  in.'Uiy  a  day  since,  to  enter,  under  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo. 
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You  see,  the  little  chamber  consists  essentically  of  two  parts, 
each  with  its  low  cupola  :  one  containing  the  Font,  the  other 
the  Altar. 

The  one  is  significant  of  Baptism  with  water  unto  repentance. 

The  other  of  Resurrection  to  newness  of  life. 

Burial,  in  baptism  with  water,  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
EesuiTection,  in  baptism  by  the  spirit — here,  and  now,  to  the 
beginning  of  life  eternal. 

Both  the  cupolas  have  Christ  for  their  central  figure  :  sui'- 
rounded,  in  that  over  the  font,  by  the  Apostles  baptizing  with 
water ;  in  that  over  the  altar,  suiTOunded  by  the  Powers  of 
Heaven,  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Each 
of  the  Apostles,  over  the  font,  is  seen  baptizing  in  the  country 
to  which  he  is  sent. 

Their  legends,  written  above  them,  begin  over  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  church,  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
end  ^\ith  St.  Mark — the  order  of  all  being  as  follows  : — 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  baptizes  in  Ephesus. 

St.  James Judaea. 

St.  Philip Phrygia. 

St.  Matthew Ethiopia. 

St.  Simon Egj^t. 

St.  Thomas India. 

St.  Andrew Achaia. 

St.  Peter Eome. 

St.  Bartholomew  (legend  indecipherable). 

St.  Thaddeus Mesopotamia. 

St.  Matthias Palestine. 

St.  Mark Alexandria. 

Over  the  door  is  Herod's  feast.  Herodias'  daughter  dances 
with  St.  John  Baptist's  head  in  the  charger,  on  her  head, — 
simply  the  translation  of  any  Greek  maid  on  a  Greek  vase, 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  the  picture  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  two  separate  times  of  Herod's  dealing  with  St.  John  ; 
and  that  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  table  is  in  the  former 
time,  St.  John  saying  to  him,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  her." 
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9.  Pass  on  now  into  the  fai-ther  chapel  under  the  darker 
dome. 

Darker,  and  very  dark  ; — to  my  old  eyes,  scarcely  decipher- 
able ; — to  yours,  if  young  and  bright,  it  should  be  beautiful, 
for  it  is  indeed  the  origin  of  all  those  golden-domed  back- 
grounds of  Bellini,  and  Cima,  and  Carpaccio  ;  itself  a  Greek 
vase,  but  with  new  Gods.  That  ten-wiuged  cherub  in  the  re- 
cess of  it,  behind  the  altar,  has  written  on  the  circle  on  its 
breast,  "  Fulness  of  Wisdom."    It  is  the  type  of  the  Breath  of 

the  Spirit.  But  it  was  once  a  Greek  HaqDV,  and  its  wasted 
limbs  remain,  scarcely  yet  clothed  with  flesh  from  the  claws 
of  birds  that  they  were. 

At  the  sides  of  it  are  the  two  powers  of  the  SoraiDliim  and 
Tlu-ones :  the  Seraphim  with  sword  ;  the  Thrones  (tronis), 
with  Fleur-de-lys  sceptre, — lovel}'. 

Opposite,  on  the  arch  by  which  you  entered  are  The  Vir- 
tues, (VIRTUTES). 

A  dead  bod}-  lies  under  a  rock,  out  of  Mhich  spring  two  tor- 
rents— one  of  water,  one  of  fire.  The  Angel  of  the  Virtues 
calls  on  the  dead  to  rise. 

Then  the  circle  is  thus  completed  : 
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1,  being  the  Wisdom  angel ;  8,  the  Seraphim  ;  2,  the  Thrones; 
and  5,  the  Yiitues.  3.  Dominations.  4.  Angels.  6.  Poten- 
tates.    7.  Princes :  the  last  with  helm  and  sword. 

AbovCj  Christ  Himself  ascends,  borne  in  a  whirlwind  of 
angels  ;  and,  as  the  vaults  of  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  are  only  the 
amplification  of  the  Harpy- Vault,  so  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret 
is  only  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  thought  in  this  narrow  cupola. 

10.  At  your  left  hand,  as  you  look  towards  the  altar,  is  the 
most  beautiful  symbolic  design  of  the  Baptist's  death  that  I 
know  in  Italy.  Herodias  is  enthroned,  not  merely  as  queen  at 
Herod's  table,  but  high  and  alone,  the  type  of  the  Power  of 
evil  in  pride  of  womanhood,  through  the  past  and  future 
world,  until  Time  shall  be  no  longer. 

On  her  right  hand  is  St.  John's  execution  ;  on  her  left,  the 
Christian  disciples,  mai'ked  by  their  black  crosses,  bear  his 
body  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  a  four-square  canopy,  round  arched  ;  of  the  exact  type 
of  that  in  the  museum  at  Perugia,  given  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  but  that  over  Herodias  is  round-trefoiled,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  these  mosaics  are  not  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century. 

And  yet  they  are  still  absolutely  Greek  in  all  modes  of 
thought,  and  forms  of  tradition.  The  Fountains  of  fire  and 
water  are  merelv  forms  of  tlie  Chimera  and  the  Peirene  ;  and 
the  maid  dancing,  tliough  a  princess  of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  sleeves  of  ermine,  is  j'et  the  phantom  of  some  sweet  water- 
carrier  from  an  Arcadian  spring. 

11.  These  mosaics  are  the  onlv  ones  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  which  belong  to  the  time  (1204)  when  its  fayade  was 
completed  by  the  placing  of  the  Greek  horses  over  its  central 
arch,  and  illumined  by  the  lovely  series  of  mosaics  still  rep- 
resented in  Gentile  Bellini's  pictures,  of  which  only  one  now 
remains.  That  one,  left  nearly  intact — as  Fate  has  willed —  • 
represents  the  church  itself  so  completed  ;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  into  its  gates,  with  all  the  great  kings 
and  queens  w^ho  have  visited  his  shrine,  standing  to  look  on  ; 
not  conceived,  mind  you,  as  present  at  any  actual  time,  but  as 
always  looking  on  in  their  hearts. 
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12.  I  Bay  it  is  left  nearly  intact.  The  three  fij^nres  on  the 
extreme  light  are  restorations  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  cai*ef  ully 
study  the  difference  between  these  and  the  rest  ;  and  note 
how  all  the  faults  of  the  old  work  are  caricatured,  and  every 
one  of  its  beauties  lost — so  that  the  faces  which  in  the  older 
figures  are  grave  or  sweet,  are  in  these  three  new  ones  as  of 
staring  dolls, — he  will  know,  once  for  all,  what  kind  of  thanks 
he  owes  to  the  tiibe  of  Restorers — here  and  elsewhere. 

Please  note.,  farther,  that  at  this  time  the  church  had  round 
arches  in  the  second  story,  (of  which  the  shells  exist  yet,)  but 
jio  pinnacles  or  marble  fringes.  All  that  tenninal  filigree  is  of  a 
far  later  a<?e.  I  take  the  facade  as  vou  see  it  stood — iust  after 
1204 — thus  perfected.  And  I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  of  what  it  led  to,  piece  by  piece. 

13.  I  begin  with  the  horses, — those  I  saw  in  my  dream  in 
1871, — "putting  on  their  hai-ness."  See  "  Ai-iadne  Floren- 
tina,"  p.  203. 

These  are  the  sign  to  Europe  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Empire  by  the  Latin.  They  are  chariot  horses — the 
horses  of  the  Greek  quadriga, — and  they  were  the  trophies  of 
Henry  Dandolo.  That  is  all  you  need  know  of  them  just 
now  ;  more,  I  hope,  hereafter ;  but  you  must  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Greek  quadiiga  first.  They  stand  on  the  great  outer 
archivolt  of  the  fayade :  its  oraaments,  to  the  front,  are  of 
leafage  closing  out  of  spirals  into  balls  intei-posed  between  the 
figures  of  eight  Prophets  (or  Patnarchs  ?j — ChrLst  in  their 
midst  on  the  kevstone.  No  one  would  believe  at  first  it  was 
thirteen th-centuiT  work,  so  deHcate  and  nch  as  it  looks  ;  nor 
is  there  anything  else  like  it  that  I  know,  in  Europe,  of  the 
date :  but  pure  thirteenth-century  work  it  is,  of  rarest  chisel- 
ling. I  have  cast  two  of  its  balls  with  their  surrounding  leaf- 
age, for  St.  George's  Museum  ;  the  most  instructive  pieces  of 
sculpture  of  all  I  can  ever  show  there. 

14.  Nor  can  you  at  all  know  how  good  it  is,  unless  you 
will  learn  to  draw  :  but  some  things  concerning  it  may  be 
seen,  by  attentive  eyes,  which  are  worth  the  dwelling  upon. 

You  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  outer  foliage  is  all  of 
one  kind- -pure  Greek  Acanthus, — not   in   the   least   ti-ans- 
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forming  itself  into  iv;y%  or  kale,  or  rose  :  ti*usting  wholly  for  its 
beauty  to  the  varied  play  of  its  own  narrow  and  pointed  lobes. 
NaiTow  and  pointed — but  not  jagged  ;  for  the  jagged  form 
of  Acanthus,  look  at  the  two  Jean  d'Acre  columns,  and  return 
to  this — you  will  then  feel  wh}'  I  call  it  pure  ;  it  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  acanthus  of  early  Corinth,  onl}'  more  flexible, 
and  with  more  incipient  blending  of  the  character  of  the  vine 
which  is  used  for  the  central  bosses.  You  see  that  each  leaf 
of  these  last  touches  with  its  point  a  stellar  knot  of  inwoven 
braid  ;  (compare  the  ornament  round  the  low  archivolt  of  the 
porch  on  your  right  below),  the  outer  acanthus  folding  all  in 
spiral  whorls. 

15.  Now  all  thirteenth-century  ornament  of  every  nation 
runs  much  into  spirals,  and  Irish  and  Scandinavian  earher 
decoration  into  little  else.  But  these  spirals  are  different  from 
theirs.  The  Northern  spiral  is  always  elastic — like  that  of  a 
watch-spring.  The  Greek  spiral,  drifted  like  that  of  a  whirl- 
pool, or  whirlwind.  It  is  always  an  eddy  or  vortex — not  a 
living  rod,  like  the  point  of  a  young  fern. 

At  least,  not  living  its  own  life — but  under  another  hfe. 
It  is  under  the  power  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air  ;  the  power  also 
that  is  over  the  Sea,  and  over  the  human  mind.  The  first 
leaves  I  ever  drew  from  St.  Mark's  were  those  drifted  under 
the  breathing  of  it ; '  these  on  its  uppermost  cornice,  far  love- 
lier, are  the  final  perfection  of  the  Ionic  spiral,  and  of  the 
thought  in  the  temple  of  the  Winds. 

But  perfected  under  a  new  influence.  I  said  there  was 
nothing  like  them  (that  I  knew)  in  European  architecture. 
But  there  is,  in  Eastern.  They  are  only  the  amplification  of 
the  cornice  over  the  arches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

16.  I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  front  of  the  arch 
only.  Underneath  it,  the  sculpture  is  equally  rich,  and  much 
more  animated.  It  represents, — What  think  you,  or  what 
would  you  have,  good  reader,  if  you  were  yourself  designing 
the  central  archivolt  of  your  native  city,  to  companion,  and 
even  partly  to  sustain,  the  stones  on  which  those  eight  Patri- 
ai'chs  were  caiyed — and  Christ? 

^  See  the  large  plate  of  two  capitals  in  early  folio  illustratioruk. 
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Tlie  great  men  of  your  city,  I  suppose, — or  the  good  wo- 
men of  it?  or  the  squires  round  about  it?  with  the  Master  of 
the  hounds  in  the  middle  ?  or  the  Major  and  Corporation  ? 
WelL  That  last  guess  comes  near  the  Venetian  mind,  only 
it  is  not  my  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  robes  of  state,  nor  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  city  feast ;  but  the  mere  Craftsmen  of  Yen- 
ice — the  Trades,  that  is  to  say,  depending  on  handicraft,  be- 
ginning with  the  shipwrights,  and  going  on  to  the  givers  of 
wine  and  bread — ending  with  the  cai-jDenter,  the  smith,  and 
the  fisherman. 

Beginning,  I  say,  if  read  from  left  to  right,  (north  to  south, ) 
with  the  shipwrights ;  but  under  them  is  a  sitting  figure, 
though  sitting,  yet  supported  by  crutches.  I  cannot  read 
this  symbol  :  one  may  fancy  many  meanings  in  it, — but  I  do 
not  trust  fancy  in  such  matters.  Unless  I  know  what  a  sjin- 
bol  means,  I  do  not  tell  you  my  own  thoughts  of  it. 

17.  If,  however,  we  read  from  right  to  left,  Orientalwise, 
the  order  would  be  more  intelligible.     It  is  then  thus  : 

1.  Fishing. 

2.  For<:jinj}f. 

3.  Sawing.     Rough  cai*pentn'? 

4.  Clearing  wood  with  axe.     'WTieelwright  ? 

5.  Cask  and  tub  making. 
C.  Barber-sur^^erv. 

7.  Wearing. 

Keystone — Christ  the  Lamb  ;  i.  e.,  in  humiliation. 

8.  Masonry. 

9.  Potter\'. 

10.  Tlie  Butcher. 

11.  The  Baker. 

12.  The  Vintner. 

13.  The  Shipwright.     And 

14.  The  rest  of  old  age  ? 

18.  But  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  describe  these  earrings 
to  you, — there  are  none  others  like  tliem  in  Venice  except  the 
bases  of  the  piazzettii  shafts  ;  and  there  is  little  work  like  them 
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elsewhere,  pure  realistic  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  and  tliir 
teeuth  ceutui'ies  ;  I  may  have  much  to  say  of  them  iu  their 
day — not  now. 

Under  these  labourers  you  may  read,  in  large  letters,  a 
piece  of  history  from  the  Vienna  Morning  Post — or  whatever 
the  paper  was — of  the  yeai*  1815,  with  which  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, nor  need  anybody  else  be  so,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Not  with  that ;  nor  with  the  mosaic  of  the  vault  beneath — 
flaunting  glare  of  Venetian  ai't  in  its  ruin.  No  vestige  of  old 
work  remains  till  we  come  to  those  steps  of  stone  ascending 
on  each  side  over  the  inner  archivolt  ;  a  strange  method  of 
enclosing  its  curve  ;  but  done  with  special  purpose.  If  you 
look  in  the  Bellini  picture,  you  will  see  that  these  steps 
formed  the  rocky  midst  of  a  mountain  which  rose  over  them 
for  the  ground,  in  the  old  mosaic  ;  the  Mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. And  on  the  vault  above,  stood  Christ  blessing  for  ever 
— not  as  standing  on  the  Mount,  but  supported  above  it  by 
Angels. 

19.  And  on  the  archivolt  itself  were  carved  the  Virtues — 
with,  it  is  said,  the  Beatitudes  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  yet  of  any- 
thing in  this  archivolt,  except  that  it  is  entirely  splendid 
twelfth-century  sculpture.  I  had  the  separate  figures  cast  for 
my  English  museum,  and  put  off  the  examination  of  them 
when  I  was  overworked.  The  Fortitude,  Justice,  Faith,  and 
Temperance  are  clear  enough  on  the  right — and  the  keystone 
figure  is  Constanc}',  but  I  am  sure  of.  nothing  else  yet  :  the 
less  that  intei-pretation  partly  depended  on  the  scrolls,  of 
which  the  letters  were  gilded,  not  carved  : — the  figures  also 
gilded,  in  Bellini's  time. 

Then  the  innermost  archivolt  of  all  is  of  mere  twelfth-cen- 
tury grotesque,  unworthy  of  its  place.  But  there  were  so 
many  entrances  to  the  atrium  that  the  builders  did  not  care 
to  trust  special  teaching  to  an}*  one,  even  the  central,  except 
as  a  part  of  the  lacade.  The  atrium,  or  outer  cloister  itself, 
was  the  real  porch  of  the  temple.  And  that  they  covered  with 
as  close  scripture  as  they  could — the  whole  Creation  and 
Book  of  Genesis  pictured  on  it. 

20.  These  are  the  mosaics  usuallv  attributed  to  the  Dojre 
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Selvo  :  I  cannot  myself  date  any  mosaics  securely  with  pre- 
r^ision,  never  having  studied  the  technical  structure  of  them  ; 
and  these  also  are  different  from  the  others  of  St.  Mark's  in 
being  more  Norman  than  Byzantine  in  manner ;  and  in  an 
ugly  admittance  and  treatment  of  nude  form,  which  I  find 
only  elsewhere  in  manusciipts  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies of  the  school  of  Monte  Cassino  and  South  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  possess  some  qualities  of  thought  and 
invention  almost  in  a  sublime  degi-ee.  But  I  believe  Selvo 
had  better  work  done  under  him  than  these.  Better  work  at 
all  events,  you  shall  now  see — if  you  will.  You  must  get  hold 
of  the  man  who  keej^s  sweeping  the  dust  about,  in  St.  Mark's ; 
verj'  thankful  he  will  be,  for  a  lira,  to  take  you  up  to  the  gal- 
lery on  the  right-hand  side,  (south,  of  St.  Mark's  interior  ;) 
fi'om  which  gallery,  where  it  turns  into  the  south  transept, 
you  may  see,  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  the  mosaic  of  the 
central  dome. 

21.  Christ  enthroned  on  a  rainbow,  in  a  sphere  supported 
by  four  flying  angels  underneath,  forming  white  pillars  of 
caryatid  mosaic.  Between  the  windows,  the  twelve  ajwstles, 
and  the  Madonna, — alas,  the  head  of  this  principal  figure 
frightfully  "restored,"  and  I  think  the  gi*eater  part  of  the 
central  subject.  Round  the  circle  enclosing  Christ  is  written, 
"  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  at  gaze  ?  This  Son  of  God, 
Jesus,  so  taken  from  you,  departs  that  He  may  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  earth  :  in  charge  of  judgment  He  comes,  and  to  give  the 
laics  that  oiifjht  to  be." 

22.  Such,  you  see,  the  central  thought  of  Venetian  woi-ship. 
Not  that  we  shall  leave  the  world,  but  that  our  Master  will 
come  to  it :  and  such  the  central  hope  of  Venetian  woi-ship, 
that  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  indeed  ;  not  in  a  last 
and  destroying  judgment,  but  in  an  enduring  and  saving 
judgment,  in  truth  and  lighteousness  and  peace.  Catholic 
theology  of  the  purest,  lasting  at  all  events  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  or  as  long  as  the  Byzantines  had  influence. 
For  tliese  are  typical  Byzantine  conceptions ;  how  far  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  Italian  workers,  one  cannot  say  ;  but  in 
their  gravity  of  purpose,  meagre  thinness  of  form,  and  rigid 
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drapery  lines,  to  be  remembered  by  you  with  distinctness  as 
expressing  the  first  school  of  design  in  Venice,  comparable  in 
an  instant  with  her  last  school  of  design,  by  Jiierely  glancing 
to  the  end  of  the  north  transept,  where  that  rich  piece  of 
foliage,  full  of  patriarchs,  was  designed  by  Paul  Veronese. 
And  Avhat  a  divine  picture  it  might  have  been,  if  he  had  only 
minded  his  own  business,  and  let  the  mosaic  workers  mind 
theirs ! — even  now  it  is  the  only  beautiful  one  of  the  late 
mosaics,  and  shows  a  new  phase  of  the  genius  of  V^eronese. 
All  I  want  you  to  feel,  however,  is  the  difference  of  temper 
from  the  time  when  peojDle  liked  the  white  jDillar-like  figures 
of  the  dome,  to  that  when  they  iiked  the  dark  exuberance  of 
those  in  the  transej^t. 

23.  But  from  this  coign  of  vantage  you  may  see  much 
more.  Just  opposite  you,  and  above,  in  the  arch  crossing  the 
transept  between  its  cupola  and  the  central  dome,  are  mosaics 
of  Christ's  Temptation,  and  of  his  entrance  to  Jerusalem. 
The  upper  one,  of  the  Temptation,  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  Byzantine  mythic  manner  of  teaching.  On  the  left,  Christ 
sits  in  the  rock}"  cave  which  has  sheltered  Him  for  the  forty 
days  of  fasting  ;  out  of  the  rock  above  issues  a  spring — mean- 
ing that  He  drank  of  the  waters  that  spring  up  to  everlasting 
life,  of  which  whoso  drinks  shall  never  thirst  ;  and  in  His 
hand  is  a  book — the  living  Word  of  God,  which  is  His  bread. 
The  Devil  holds  up  the  stones  in  his  lap. 

Next  the  temptation  on  the  pinnacle  of .  the  Temple,  sym- 
bolic again,  wholly,  as  you  see, — in  very  deed  quite  impossi- 
ble :  so  also  that  on  the  mountain,  where  the  treasures  of  the 
world  are,  I  think,  represented  by  the  glittering  fragments 
on  the  mountain  top.  Finally,  the  falling  Devil,  cast  down 
head-foremost  in  the  air,  and  approaching  angels  in  minister- 
ing troops,  complete  the  stor}-. 

24.  And  on  the  whole,  these  pictures  are  entirely  represent- 
ative to  you  of  the  food  which  the  Venetian  mind  had  in  art, 
down  to  the  day  of  the  Doge  Selvo.  Those  were  the  kind  of 
images  and  shadows  the}"  lived  on  :  you  may  think  of  them 
what  you  please,  but  the  historic  fact  is,  beyond  all  possible 
debate,  that  these  thin  dry  bones  of  art  were  nourishing  meat 
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ic  the  Venetian  race  :  that  they  gi-ew  and  throve  on  that  diet, 
every  day  spiritually  fatter  for  it,  and  more  comfortably  round 
in  human  soul : — no  illustrated  papers  to  be  had,  no  Academy 
Exhibition  to  be  seen.  If  their  eyes  were  to  be  entertained 
at  all,  snch  must  be  their  lugubrious  delectation  ;  pleasure 
difficult  enough  to  imagine,  but  real  and  pure,  I  doubt  not;  even 
passionate.  In  as  quite  singularly  incomprehensible  fidelity 
of  sentiment,  my  cousin's  least  baby  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
w^ooden  spoon  ;  Paul  not  more  devoted  to  Virginia.  The  two 
are  inseparable  all  about  the  house,  vainly  the  unimaginative 
bvstaudei*s  endeavouring  to  perceive,  for  their  part,  any  ami- 
ableness  in  the  spoon.  Bat  baljy  thrives  in  his  pacific  attach- 
ment,— nay,  is  under  the  most  perfect  moral  control,  pliant  as 
a  reed,  under  the  slightest  threat  of  being  parted  from  his 
spoon.  And  I  am  assured  that  the  crescent  Venetian  imagina- 
tion did  indeed  find  pleasantness  in  these  figures  ;  more  es- 
pecially,— which  is  notable — in  the  extreme  emaciation  of 
them, — a  tyj^e  of  beauty  kept  in  their  hearts  down  to  the  Vi- 
varini  days  ;  afterwards  rapidly  changing  to  a  very>pi3posite 
ideal  indeed. 

25.  Nor  even  in  its  most  ascetic  power,  disturbing  these 
conceptions  of  what  was  fitting  and  fair  in  their  own  persons, 
or  as  a  nation  of  fishermen.  They  have  left  us,  hajipily,  a 
picture  of  themselves,  at  their  greatest  time — imnoticed,  so 
far  as  I  can  read,  b}'  auj'  of  their  historians,  but  left  for  poor 
little  me  to  discover — and  that  by  chance — like  the  inscrip- 
tion on  St.  James's  of  the  Rial  to. 

But  before  going  on  to  see  this,  look  behind  \o\\,  where  you 
stand,  at  the  mosaic  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept. 

It  is  not  Byzantine,  but  rude  tliirteenth-centui-y,  and  for- 
tunately left,  being  the  representation  of  an  event  of  some 
iinport  to  Venice,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  body  of  St.  Mark. 

You  may  find  the  stoiy  told,  with  proudly  polished,  or 
loudly  impudent,  incredulity,  in  any  modern  guide-book.  I 
will  not  pause  to  speak  of  it  here,  nor  dwell,  yet,  on  this  mo- 
saic, which  is  clearlv  Liter  than  the  storv  it  tells  bv  two  lain- 
dred  years.  We  will  go  on  to  the  picture  which  shows  u« 
things  as  they  were,  in  its  time. 
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26.  You  must  go  round  the  transept  gallery,  and  get  the 
door  opened  into  the  compartment  of  the  eastern  aisle,  in 
which  is  the  organ.  And  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  square 
stone  gallery,  and  looking  back  from  behind  the  organ,  3'ou 
will  see  opposite,  on  the  vault,  a  mosaic  of  upright  figures  in 
dresses  of  blue,  gi'een,  purple,  and  white,  variously  embroid- 
ered with  gold. 

Tliese  represent,  as  you  are  told  by  the  inscription  above 
them — the  Priests,  the  Clergy,  the  Doge,  and  the  people  of 
Venice  ;  and  are  an  abstract,  at  least,  or  epitome  of  those 
personages,  as  they  were,  and  felt  themselves  to  be,  in  those 
days. 

I  believe,  early  twelfth-century — late  eleventh  it  might  be 
■ — later  twelfth  it  may  be, — it  does  not  matter  :  these  w^re 
the  people  of  Venice  in  the  central  time  of  her  unwearied 
life,  her  unsacrificed  honour,  her  unabated  power,  and  sacred 
faith.  Her  Doge  wears,  not  the  contracted  shell-like  cap,  but 
the  imperial  crown.  Her  priests  and  clergy  are  ahke  mitred 
— not  with  the  cloven,  but  simple,  cap,  like  the  conical  hel- 
met of  a  knight.  Her  people  are  also  her  soldiers,  and  theii- 
Captain  bears  his  sword,  sheathed  in  black. 

So  far  as  features  could  be  rendered  in  the  rude  time,  the 
faces  are  all  noble — (one  horribly  restored  fig-ure  on  the  rigfht 
shows  what  ip'nobleness,  on  this  large  scale,  modern  bnitality 
and  ignorance  can  reach)  ;  for  the  most  part,  dark-eyed,  but 
the  Doge  brown-eyed  and  fair-haired,  the  long  tresses  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  braided  like  that  of  an  Etrus- 
can king. 

27.  And  this  is  the  writincf  over  them. 

PoNTiFicES.     Clerus.     Populus.     Dux  mexte  sekenus.  ' 
The  Priests,  the  Clerg}\  the  People,  the  Duke,  serene  of 
mind. 

Most  Serene  Highnesses  of  all  the  after  Time  and  World, — 

^  The  continuing  couplet  of  monkish  Latin, 
*'  Laudibus  atque  clioris 
Excipiunt  dulce  canoris," 
may  perhaps  have  been  made  worse  or  less  efficient  Latin  by  some  mis- 
take in  restoration. 
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how  man}'  of  you  knew,  or  know,  what  this  Venice,  first  to 
give  the  title,  meant  by  her  Dukes  Serenity  !  and  why  she 
trusted  it  ? 

The  most  precious  "  historical  picture  "  this,  to  my  mind, 
of  any  in  worldly  galleiy,  or  unworldly  cloister,  east  or  west ; 
but  for  the  present,  all  I  care  for  you  to  learn  of  it,  is  that 
these  were  the  kind  of  jDriests,  and  people,  and  kings,  who 
wrote  this  Hequiem  of  St.  Mark,  of  which,  now,  we  will  read 
what  more  we  niav. 

28.  If  you  go  up  in  front  of  the  organ,  you  may  see,  better 
than  from  below,  the  mosaics  of  the  eastern  dome. 

This  part  of  the  cliurch  must  necessarily  have  been  first 
completed,  because  it  is  over  the  altar  and  shrine.  In  it,  the 
teaching  of  the  IMosaic  legend  begins,  and  in  a  sort  ends ; — 
"Christ  the  King,"  foretold  of  Prophets — declared  of  Evan- 
gelists— born  of  a  Virgin  in  due  time  ! 

But  to  understand  the  course  of  legend,  you  must  know 
what  the  Greek  teachers  meant  by  an  Evangelion,  as  distinct 
from  a  Prophecy.  Prophecy  is  here  thought  of  in  its  nar- 
rower sense  as  the  foretelling  of  a  good  that  is  to  be. 

But  an  Evangelion  is  the  voice  of  the  Messenger,  saying,  it 
is  here. 

And  the  four  mystic  Evangelists,  under  the  figures  of  living 
creatures,  are  not  types  merely  of  the  men  that  are  to  bring 
the  Gospel  message,  but  of  the  power  of  that  message  in  all 
Creation — so  far  as  it  was,  and  is,  spoken  in  all  living  things, 
and  as  the  'Word  of  God,  which  is  Christ,  was  jDresent,  and 
not  merely  prophesied,  in  the  Creatures  of  His  hand. 

29.  You  will  find  in  your  MuiTay,  and  other  illumined  writ- 
ings of  the  nineteenth  century,  various  explanations  given  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark — derived,  they  occasion- 
ally mention  (nearly  as  if  it  had  been  derived  by  accident !), 
from  the  description  of  EzekieL'  Which,  perhaps,  you  may 
have  read  once  on  a  time,  though  even  that  is  doubtful  in 
these  blessed  days  of  scientific  education "; — but,  boy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  of  you,  not  one  in  a  thousand,  if  one,  has 

'Or,  with  still  more  euligliteiied  Scripture  researuL,  from  "oiieof 
the  visions  of  Daniel"  !     (Sketch<;s,  etc.,  p.  18.) 
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ever,  I  am  well  assured,  asked  -what  was  the  ui^e  of  Ezekiel's 
Vision,  either  to  Ezekiel,  or  to  anybody  else  ;  any  more  than 
I  used  to  think,  myself,  what  St.  Mark's  was  built  for. 

In  case  you  have  not  a  Bible  with  you,  I  must  be  tedious 
enough  to  reprint  the  essential  verses  here. 

30.  "As  I  was  among  the  Caj^tives  by  the  Eiver  of  Chebar, 
the  Heavens  were  opened,  and  I  saw  visions  of  God." 

(Fugitive  at  least, — and  all  hut  captive, — by  the  River  of  the 
deejD  stream, — the  Venetians  perhaps  cared  yet  to  hear  what 
he  saw.) 

"  In  the  fifth  year  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  expresdy  unto  Ezekiel  the  Priest." 

(We  also — we  Venetians — have  our  Pontifices  ;  we  also  our 
King.     May  we  not  hear  ?) 

"  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself.  Also  in  the  midst  thereof 
was  '  the  likeness  of  Four  Hving  Creatures. 

"And  this  was  the  aspect  of  them  ;  the  Likeness  of  a  IMan 
was  upon  them. 

"  And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  ever}"  one  four  wings. 
And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  Man  under  their  wings.  And 
their  wings  were  stretched  upward,  two  wings  of  every  one 
were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered  their  bodies. 
And  when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their  wings,  like  the 
noise  of  gTeat  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  voice 
of  speech,  the  noise  of  an  Host." 

(To  us  in  Venice,  is  not  the  noise  of  the  great  waters  known 
— and  the  noise  of  an  Host  ?  May  we  hear  also  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  ?) 

"  And  they  went  every  one  straight  forward.  Whither  the 
Spiiit  was  to  go,  they  went.  And  this  was  the  likeness  of  their 
faces  :  they  four  had  the  face  of  a  Man  "  (to  the  front),  "  and 
the  face  of  a  Lion  on  the  right  side,  and  the  face  of  an  Ox  on 
the  left  side,  and"  (looking  back)  "the  face  of  an  Eagle." 

And  not  of  an  Ape,  then,  my  beautifully-browed  cockney 
friend  ? — the  unscientific  Prophet !     The  face  of  Man  ;  and  of 

*  "NVliat  alterations  I  make  are  ft-om  the  Septuagiut. 
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the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  tame,  and  of  the  hirda 
of  the  air.     This  was  the  Vision  of  the  Glory  of  the  Lord. 

31.  "And  as  I  beheld  the  living  ci'eatui-es,  behold,  07if^  wheel 
upon  the  earth,  by  the  living  creatures,  with  hin  four  faces, 
.  .  .  and  theii'  asj^ect,  and  their  work,  was  as  a  wheel  in  the 
midst  of  a  wheel." 

Crossed,  that  is,  the  meridians  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth.  (See  Holbein's  drawing  of  it  in  his  Old  Testament 
series.) 

"  And  the  likeness  of  the  Firmament  upon  the  heads  of  the 
li\'ing  creatures  was  as  the  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal. 

"And  there  was  a  voice  from  the  Firmament  that  was  over 
their  heads,  when  they  stood,  and  IlcuI  let  down  their  wings. 

"  And  above  the  Firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  was 
the  hkeness  of  a  Throne  ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
Throne  was  the  likeness  of  the  As^^ect  of  a  Man  above,  upon 
it. 

"  And  from  His  loins  round  about  I  saw  it  as  it  were  the 
appearance  of  fire  ;  and  it  had  brightness  round  about,  as  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain.  This  was  the 
appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  Glory  of  the  Lord.  And 
when  I  saw  it,  I  fell  upon  my  face." 

32.  Can  any  of  us  do  the  like — or  is  it  worth  while  ? — 
with  only  apes'  faces  to  fall  upon,  and  the  forehead  that  re- 
fuses to  be  ashamed  ?  Or  is  there,  nowadays,  no  more  any- 
thing for  us  to  be  afraid  of,  or  to  be  thankful  for,  in  all  the 
wheels,  and  flame,  and  light,  of  earth  and  heaven  ? 

This  that  follows,  after  the  long  rebuke,  is  their  Evange- 
lion.  This  the  sum  of  the  voice  that  speaks  in  them,  (chap. 
xi.  16). 

"  Therefore  say,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  Thougli  I  have  cast 
them  far  off  among  the  heathen,  yet  will  I  be  to  them  as  a 
little  sanctuary  in  the  places  whither  they  shall  come. 

"  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  ;  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  them  ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  tlcsh.  That  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances  and  do 
them,  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 


I  • 
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"Then  did  the  Cliembims  lift  up  their  wings,  and  the 
wheels  beside  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
over  them  above." 

38.  That  is  the  storv  of  the  Altar- Vault  of  St.  Mark's,  of 
which  though  niuch  was  gone,  yet,  when  I  was  last  in  Venice, 
much  was  left,  wholly  lovely  and  mighty.  The  principal  fig- 
ui'e  of  the  Throned  Christ  was  indeed  forever  destroyed 
by  the  restorer ;  but  the  surrounding  Prophets,  and  the 
Virgin  in  prayer,  at  least  retained  so  much  of  their  ancient 
colour  and  expression  as  to  be  entirely  noble, — if  only  one 
had  nobility  enough  in  one's  own  thoughts  to  forgive  the 
failure  of  any  other  human  soul  to  speak  clearly  what  it  had 
felt  of  the  most  divine. 

My  notes  have  got  confused  and  many  lost ;  and  now  I 
have  no  time  to  mend  the  thread  of  them  :  I  am  not  sure  even 
if  I  have  the  list  of  the  Prophets  complete  ;  but  these  follow- 
ing at  least  you  will  find,  and  (perhaps  with  others  between) 
in  this  order — chosen,  each,  for  his  message  concerning 
Christ,  which  is  written  on  the  scroll  he  bears. 

1.  On  the  Madonna's  left  hand,  Isaiah.     "  Behold,  a 

a   virgin    shall    conceive."     (Written    as   far   as 
"Immanuel.") 

2.  Jeremiah.      "  Hie  est  in  quo, — DeusNoster." 

3.  Daniel.      "  Cum   venerit "   as   far   as  to   "  cessabit 

unctio. " 

4.  Obadiah.      "  Ascendit  sanctus  in  Monte  Svon." 

6.   Habakkuk.     "God  shall  come  from  the  South,  and 
the  Holv  One  from  Mount  Paran." 

6.  Hosea.     (Undeciphered.) 

7.  Jonah.     (Undeciphered.) 

8.  Zephaniah.      "  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  in  the  gentle 

time  "'  (in  mansueti  tempore). 

9.  Haggai.     "Behold,  the  desired  of  all  nations  shall 

come." 
10.   Zachariah.      "Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  tlie 
Branch.'      {Oriens^ 
6 
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11.  MuLu'bi.     "Bebokl,   I  send  my  messenger,"  etc. 

(angelum  nieuni). 

12.  Solomon.     "  Who   is    this    that    ascends    as    the 

morning?" 

13.  DaAid.     "  Of  the  fruit  of  th}-  body  will  I  set  upon 

thy  tlirone." 

35.  The  decorative  power  of  the  colour  in  these  figures, 
chiefly  blue,  purjjle,  and  Avhite,  on  gold,  is  entirely  admirable, 
— more  especially  the  dark  purple  of  the  Virgin's  robe,  with 
lines  of  gold  for  its  folds  ;  and  the  figures  of  Da%'id  and  Solo- 
mon, both  in  Persian  tiaras,  almost  Arab,  with  falling  lapj^ets 
to  the  shoulder,  for  shade  ;  David  holding  a  book  wdth  He- 
brew letters  on  it  and  a  cross,  (a  pretty  sign  for  the  Psalms  ;) 
and  Solomon  with  ncli  orbs  of  lace  like  involved  ornament  on 
his  dark  robe,  cusjDed  in  the  short  hem  of  it,  over  gold  un- 
derneath. And  note  in  all  these  mosaics  that  B^'zantine 
"purple," — the  colour  at  once  meaning  Kiughood  and  its 
Sorrow, — is  the  same  as  ours — not  scarlet,  but  amethyst,  and 
that  deej^. 

3G.  Then  in  the  spandrils  below,  come  the  figures  of  the 
foiu'  beasts,  with  this  inscription  round,  for  all  of  them. 

"  quaeque  sub  obscurts 
De  Cristo  dicta  figueis 
His  aperire  datur 
Et  in  his,  Deis  ipse  notatur." 

"  TMiatever  things  under  obscure  figures  have  been  said  of 
Clirist,  it  is  given  to  thei^e "  (creatui-es)  "  to  open  ;  and  in 
these,  Cliiist  himself  is  seen." 

A  grave  saying.  Not  in  the  least  true  of  mere  Matthew, 
^Liik,  Luke,  and  John.  Christ  was  never  seen  in  them, 
though  told  of  bv  them.  But,  as  the  Word  bv  which  all 
things  were  made,  He  is  seen  in  all  tilings  made,  and  in  the 
Poiesis  of  them  :  and  therefore,  when  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  is 
rfjpeated  to  St.  John,  changed  only  in  that  the  four  creatures 
are  to  him  more  distinct — each  with  its  single  aspect,  and  not 
each  fourfold, — they  are  full  of  eyes  within,  and  rest  not  day 
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nor  night, — saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  ^Vlmigliiy, 
which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come." 

37.  We  repeat  the  words  habitually,  in  our  own  most  solemn 
religious  service  ;  but  we  repeat  without  noticing  out  of 
whose  mouths  they  come. 

"Therefore,"  (we  sa}',  in  much  self-satisfaction,)  "with 
Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  Company  of  heaven," 
(meaning  each  of  us,  I  supj^ose,  the  select  Company  we  ex- 
pect to  get  into  there,)  "we  laud  and  magnify,"  etc.  But  it 
ought  to  make  a  diflierence  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  power  to  say,  with  our  hearts,  that  God  is  Holy,  if  we 
remember  that  we  join  in  saying  so,  not,  for  the  present,  Avith 
the  Angels, — but  with  the  Beasts. 

38.  Yet  not  with  every  manner  of  Beast ;  for  afterwards, 
when  all  the  Creatures  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  Sea, 
join  in  the  giving  of  praise,  it  is  only  these  four  who  can  say 
"Amen." 

TJie  Ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;  and  the  Lion  that  shall 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  Ox,  and  lie  down  with  the  lamb  ;  and 
the  Eagle  that  fluttereth  over  her  young  ;  and  the  human 
creature  that  loves  its  mate,  and  its  children.  In  these  four 
is  all  the  power  and  all  the  chaiity  of  earthly  life  ;  and  in 
such  power  and  charity  "  Deus  ipse  notatur." 

39.  Notable,  in  that  manner,  He  Avas,  at  least,  to  the  men 
who  built  this  shrine  where  once  was  St.  Theodore's ; — not  be- 
traying nor  forgetting  their  first  master,  but  placing  his  statue, 
with  St.  Mark's  Lion,  as  equal  powers  upon  their  pillars  of 
justice  ; — St.  Theodore,  as  you  have  before  heard,  being  the 
human  spirit  in  true  conquest  over  the  inhuman,  because  in 
true  sympathy  with  it — not  as  St.  George  in  .contest  with,  but 
being  strengthened  and  pedestalled  by,  the  "  Dragons  and  all 
Deeps." 

40.  But  the  issue  of  all  these  lessons  w^e  cannot  yet  meas- 
ure ;  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  read 
them,  in  the  myths  of  the  past,  and  natui'al  history  of  the 
present  world.  The  animal  gods  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the 
animal  cry  that  there  is  no  God,  of  the  passing  hour,  are,  both 
of  them,  part  of  the  rudiments  of  the  religion  yet  to  be  re- 
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vealed,  in  tlie  rule  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  over  the  venomous  dust, 
when  the  sucking  child  shall  play  by  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  lav  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  den. 

41.  And  now,  if  you  have  enough  seen,  and  understood, 
this  eastern  dome  and  its  lesson,  go  down  into  the  church 
under  the  central  one,  and  consider  the  stoiT  of  that. 

Under  iU  ansTrles  are  the  four  Evantjelists  themselves,  drawn 
as  men,  and  each  with  his  name.  And  over  them  the  inscrip- 
tion is  widely  different* 

"  Sic  actus  Ciiristi 
•  Describunt  quattior  isti 

Quod  neque  natura 
Liter  nent,  xec  utrinque  figura." 

*•'  Thus  do  these  four  describe  the  Acts  of  Clirist.  And 
weave  his  story,  neither  by  natural  knowledge,  nor,  conti'ari- 
wise,  by  any  figure." 

Compare  now  the  two  inscriptions.  In  the  living  creatures, 
Christ  himself  is  seen  bv  nature  and  bv  fii^ure.  But  these 
four  tell  us  his  Acts,  "Not  by  nature — not  by  figure.'  How 
then  ? 

4*2.  You  have  had  various  "lives  of  Christ,"  German  and 
other,  lately  provided  among  your  other  severely  historical 
studies.  Some,  critical ;  and  some,  sentimental.  But  there 
is  only  one  light  by  which  3-ou  can  read  the  life  of  Christ, — 
the  light  of  the  life  you  now  lead  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  not 
the  natui'al,  but  the  won  life.  *'  Nevertheless,  I  live  ;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

Tlierefore,  round  the  vault,  as  the  pillars  of  it,  are  the 
Christian  virtues  ;  somewhat  more  in  number,  and  other  in 
nature,  than  the  swindling-born  and  business-bred  virtues 
which  most  Christians  nowadays  are  content  in  acquiring. 
But  these  old  Venetian  virtues  are  compliant  also,  in  a  way. 

'  I  give,  and  construe,  this  legend  as  now  written,  but  the  five  letters 
"liter"  are  recently  restored,  audi  .suspect  them  to  have  been  origi* 
nallj  either  three  or  six,  "cer"  or  "discer. "  In  all  the  monki.sh 
rhymes  I  have  yet  read,  I  don  t  remember  any  so  awkward  a  division 
as  this  of  natura-liter. 
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The}'  are   for  sea-life,  and  there  is  one  for  every  wind  that 
blows. 

43.  If  you  stand  in  mid-nave,  looking  to  the  altar,  the  first 
narrow  window  of  the  cupola — (I  call  it  first  for  reasons  pres- 
ently given)  faces  you,  in  the  due  east.  Call  the  one  next  it, 
on  your  right,  the  second  window  ;  it  bears  east-south-east 
The  third,  south-east ;  the  fourth,  south-south-east  ;  the  fifth, 
south  ;  the  ninth,  west ;  the  thirteenth,  north  ;  and  the  six- 
teenth, east-north-east. 

The  Venetian  Virtues  stand,  one  between  each  window. 
On  the  sides  of  the  east  window  stand  Fortitude  and  Tem- 
perance ;  Temperance  the  first.  Fortitude  the  last :  '*  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 

Then  tl>eir  oi'der  is  as  follows  :  Temperance  between  the 
fii-st  and  second  windows, — (quenching  fire  with  water)  ; — be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  Prudence  ;  and  then,  in  sec^uence, 

III.  Humilit}'. 

IV.  Kindness,  (Benignitas). 
V.   Compassion. 

VI.  Abstinence. 
VII.  Mercy. 
VIII.  Long-sujffering. 

IX.  Chastity. 

X.  Modesty. 

XI.  Constancy. 
XII.  Charity. 

XIII.  Hope. 

XIV.  Faith. 
XV.  Justice. 

XVI.  Fortitude. 

44.  I  meant  to  have  read  all  their  legends,  but  "  could  do 
it  an}'  time,"  and  of  course  never  did ! — but  these  following 
are  the  most  important.  Charity  is  put  twelfth  at  the  last  at- 
tained of  the  virtues  belonging  to  human  life  only  :  but  she 
is  called  the  "  Mother  of  the  Virtues  " — meaning,*  of  them  all, 
when  they  become  divine  ;  and  chiefly  of  the  four  last,  which 
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relate  to  the  other  world.  Then  Long-suffering,  (Patientia,) 
has  for  her  legend,  "  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers  "  ;  Chastity, 
"Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart"  ;  Modesty,  "Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  hate  you  "  ;  while  Constancy  (consistency)  has  the 
two  heads,  balanced,  one  in  each  hand,  wliich  are  given  to 
the  keystone  of  the  entrance  arch  :  meaning,  I  believe,  the 
equal  babince  of  a  man's  being,  by  which  it  not  only  stands, 
but  stands  as  an  arch,  with  the  double  strength  of  the  two 
sides  of  his  intellect  and  soul.  "  Qui  sibi  constat."  Then  note 
that  "Modestia"is  here  not  merely  shamefacedness,  though 
it  includes  whatever  is  good  in  that ;  but  it  is  contentment  in 
being  thought  little  of,  or  hated,  when  one  thinks  one  ought 
to  be  made  much  of — a  very  difficult  virtue  to  accjuire  indeed, 
as  I  know  some  people  who  know. 

45.  Then  the  order  of  the  circle  becomes  entirely  clear. 
All  strength  of  character  begins  in  temperance,  prudence,  and 
lowliness  of  thought.  Without  these,  nothing  is  possible,  of 
noble  humanity  :  on  these  follow — kindness,  (simple,  as  op- 
l^osed  to  malice),  and  compassion,  (sympathy,  a  much  rarer 
quality  than  mere  kindness)  ;  then,  ^(t\i-resiriction,  a  quite  dif- 
ferent and  higher  condition  than  temperance, — the  first  being 
not  painful  when  rightly  jjractised,  but  the  latter  always  so  ; — 
("I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good  " — "  quanto  quisque  sibi 
plura  negaverit,  ab  Dis  plura  feret ").  Then  come  pity  and 
long-suffering,  which  have  to  deal  with  the  sin,  and  not  merely 
with  the  son'ow,  of  those  around  us.  Then  the  three  Trial 
virtues,  through  which  one  has  to  struggle  forward  up  to  the 
power  of  Love,  the  twelfth. 

All  these  relate  only  to  the  duties  and  relations  of  the  life 
that  is  now. 

But  Love  is  stronger  than  Death ;  and  thi'ough  her,  we  have, 
first,  Hope  of  life  to  come ;  then,  surety  of  it ;  living  by  this 
surety,  (the  Just  shall  live  by  faith,)  Righteousness,  and 
Strength  to  the  end.  Who  bears  on  her  scroll,  '  The  Loi'd 
shall  break  the  teeth  of  the  Lions." 

■40.  An  undeveloped  and  simial  system  of  human  life — you 
think  it — coekney  friend  ! 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Venetians  made  shift  to  brave  the  war 
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of  this  world  with  it,  as  well  as  ever  you  are  like  to  do  ;  and 
they  had,  besides,  the  joy  of  looking  to  the  peace  of  another. 
For,  you  see,  above  these  naiTow  windows,  stand  the  Apostles, 
and  the  two  angels  that  stood  by  them  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Ascension  ;  and  between  these  the  Virgin  ;  and  with  her,  and 
with  the  twelve,  you  are  to  hear  the  angel's  word,  "  ^Mi}'  stand 
ye  at  gaze  ?  as  He  departs,  so  shall  He  come,  to  give  the  Laws 
that  ought  to  be." 

Debit  A  juka, 

a  form  of  "  debit "  little  referred  to  in  modern  ledgers,  but  by 
the  Venetian  acknowledged  for  all  devoirs  of  commerce  and 
of  war ;  writing,  by  his  church,  of  the  Eialto's  business,  (the 
first  words,  these,  mind  you,  that  Venice  ever  speaks  aloud,) 
"Around  this  Temple,  let  the  Merchant's  law  be  just,  his 
weights  true,  and  his  covenants  faithful."  And  waiting  thus, 
in  lovelier  letters,  above  the  place  of  St.  Mark's  Rest, — 

"  Brave  be  the  living,  who  live  unto  the  Lord  ; 
For  Blessed  are  the  dead,  that  die  in  Him." 

Note. — The  mosaics  described  iii  this  number  of  St.  Mark's  Rest  be- 
ing now  liable  at  any  moment  to  destruction — from  causes  already  enough 
specified,  I  have  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Edward  Bnrne 
Jones,  and  with  promise  of  that  artist's  helpful  superintendence,  at  once 
to  obtain.some  permanent  record  of  them,  the  best  that  may  be  at  present 
possible:  and  to  that  end  I  have  already  dispatched  to  Venice  an  accom- 
plished young  draughtsman,  who  is  content  to  devote  himself,  as  old 
painters  did,  to  the  work  before  him  for  the  sake  of  tbat,  and  his  own 
honour,  at  journeyman's  wages.  The  three  of  ns,  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and 
he,  and  I,  are  alike  minded  to  set  oiir  hands  and  souls  hard  at  this  thing: 
but  we  can't,  unless  the  public  will  a  little  help  us.  I  have  given  away 
already  all  I  have  to  spare,  and  can't  carry  on  this  work  at  my  own  cost ; 
and  if  Mr.  Burne  Jones  gives  his  time  and  care  gratis,  and  without  stint, 
as  I  know  he  will  it  is  all  he  should  be  asked  for.  Therefore,  the  public 
must  give  me  enough  to  maintain  my  draughtsman  at  his  task:  what 
mode  of  publication  for  the  drawings  may  be  then  possible,  is  for  aiter- 
consideration.  I  ask  for  subscriptions  at  present  to  obtain  the  copies 
only.  The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  also  to  the  fiual  note  appended 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  *' Stones  of  Venice,"  and  to  send  what  sub- 
scription he  may  please  to  my  publisher,  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Sunuyside,  Orp- 
ingtou,  Kent. 
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THE    SHEIXE    OF    THE    SLAVES. 

BEING  A  GUIDE   TO  THE   PRINCIPAL   PICTURES  BT 

VICTOR   CARPACCIO 

IN  VENICE. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  (too  imperfect)  account  of  the  pictures  by 
C;irpaccio  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  cle'  Schiavoni,  is 
properly  a  supplemeDt  to  the  part  of  "St.  Mark's  Rest"  in 
which  I  propose  to  examine  the  religious  mind  of  Venice  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  I  publish  these  notes  prematurely 
that  they  may  the  sooner  become  helpful,  according  to  their 
power,  to  the  English  traveller. 

The  second  supplement,  which  is  already  in  the  press,  will 
contain  the  analysis  by  my  fellow-worker,  Mr.  James  Reddie 
Anderson,  of  the  m^^thological  purport  of  the  pictures  here 
described.  I  separate  Mr.  Anderson's  work  thus  distinctly 
from  my  own,  that  he  may  have  the  entire  credit  of  it ;  but 
the  reader  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is  altogether  necessaiy, 
both  for  the  completion  and  the  proof  of  m}^  tentative  state- 
ments ;  and  that  v/ithout  the  certificate  of  his  scholarly  in- 
vestigation, it  would  have  been  lost  time  to  prolong  the  account 
of  my  own  conjectures  or  impressions. 
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CouNTiN'G  the  canals  which,  entering  the  city  from  the  open 
lajxoon,  must  be  crossed  as  you  walk  from  the  Piazzetta  to- 
wards  the  Public  Gardens,  the  fourth,  called  the  "Rio  della 
Pieta'"  fi'om  the  unfinished  church  of  the  Pieta,  facing  the 
quay  before  you  reach  it,  will  presently,  if  you  go  down  it  in 
gondola,  and  pass  the  Campo  di  S.  Antonin,  permit  your 
landing  at  some  steps  on  the  right,  in  front  of  a  httle  chapel 
of  indescribable  architecture,  chiefly  made  up  of  foolish  spirid 
flourishes,  which  yet,  by  their  careful  execution  and  shallow 
mouldings,  are  seen  to  belong  to  a  time  of  refined  temper. 
Over  its  door  are  two  bas-reliefs.  That  of  St.  Catherine  lean- 
ing on  her  wheel  seems  to  me  anterior  in  date  to  the  other, 
and  is  very  lovely  :  the  second  is  contemporary  with  the 
cinque-cento  building,  and  fine  also  ;  but  notable  chiefly  for 
the  conception  of  the  di'agon  as  a  creature  formidable  rather 
by  its  gluttony  than  its  mahce,  and  degraded  beneath  the 
level  of  all  other  spirits  of  prey ;  its  wings  having  wasted 
away  into  mere  paddles  or  flappers,  having  in  them  no  faculty 
or  memoiy  of  flight ;  its  throat  stretched  into  the  flaccidit}-  of 
a  sack,  its  tail  swollen  into  a  molluscous  encumbrance,  like  an 
enormous  worm  ;  and  the  human  head  beneath  its  paw  sym- 
bolizing therefore  the  subjection  of  the  human  nature  to  the 
most  brutal  desires. 

When  I  came  to  Venice  last  year,  it  was  with  resolute 
purpose  of  finding  out  everything  that  could  be  known  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  building,  and  determined  the 
style,  of  this  chapel — or  more  strictly,  sacred  haU,  of  the 
School  of  the  Schiavoni.  But  daj^  after  day  the  task  was 
delayed  by  some  more  pressing  subject  of  enquiry ;  and,  at 
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this  moment— resolved  at  last  to  put  what  notes  I  have  on  the 
contents  of  it  at  once  together, — I  find  myself  reduced  to  copy, 
without  any  additional  illustration,  the  statement  of  Flaminio 
Corner.' 

"In  the  year  1451,  some  charitable  men  of  the  Blyrian  or 
Sclavonic  nation,  many  of  whom  were  sailors,  moved  by 
praiseworthy  compassion,  in  that  the}-^  saw  many  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, though  deserving  well  of  the  republic,  perish 
miserably,  either  of  hard  life  or  hunger,  nor  have  enough  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  church  burial,  determined  to  establish  a 
chai-itable  brotherhood  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
martyrs  St.  George  and  St.  Trifon — brotherhood  whose  pledge 
was  to  succour  poor  sailors,  and  others  of  their  nation,  in 
their  grave  need,  whether  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age, 
and  to  conduct  their  bodies,  after  death,  religiously  to  burial. 
AVhich  design  \vas  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  in  a 
decree  dated  19th  May,  1451 ;  after  which,  they  obtained  from 
the  pity  of  the  Pnor  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, Lorenzo  Marcello,  the  convenience  of  a  hospice  in  the 
buildinG:s  of  the  Priorv,  with  rooms  such  as  were  needful  for 
their  meetings  ;  and  the  privilege  of  building  an  altar  in  the 
church,  under  the  title  of  St.  George  and  Trifon,  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  with  the  adjudgment  of  an  annual  rent  of  four  zecchins, 
two  loaves,  and  a  pound  of  wax,  to  be  oftered  to  the  Prioiy  on 
the  feast  of  St.  George.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
brotherhood,  called  that  of  St.  George  of  the  Sclavonians. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  old  hosj^ice 
beinj]:  ruinous,  the  fraternity  took  counsel  to  raise  from  the 
foundations  a  more  splendid  new  one,  under  the  title  of  the 
Martyr  St.  George,  which  was  brought  to  completion,  with  its 
farade  of  marble,  in  the  year  1501. 

The  hospice  granted  by  the  pity  of  the  Pnor  of  St.  John 
cannot  have  been  veiy  magnificent,  if  this  little  chapel  be  in- 
deed much  more  splendid  ;  nor  do  I  yet  know  what  rank  the 
school  of  the  Sclavonians  held,  in  power  or  number,  among 
the  other  minor  fraternities  of  Venice.  The  relation  of  the 
national  character  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Illyrians,  not  only 
»  "Notizie  Storiche,"  Venice,  1758,  p.  167. 
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to  Venice,  but  to  Europe,  I  find  to  be  of  far  morG  deep  and 
curious  interest  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Venetians,  traceable  back  at  least  to  the  days  of  Her- 
odotus ;  for  the  festival  of  the  Brides  of  Venice,  and  its  inter- 
ruption by  the  Illyrian  pirates,  is  one  of  the  curious  proofs  of 
the  grounds  he  had  for  naming  the  Venetians  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Illyrians,  and  ascribing  to  them,  alone  among 
European  races,  the  same  practice  as  that  of  the  Babylonians 
with  respect  to  the  dowries  of  their  marriageable  girls. 

How  it  chanced  that  while  the  entire  Eiva, — the  chief  quay 
in  Venice — was  named  from  the  Sclavonians,  they  were  yet 
obliged  to  build  their  school  on  this  narrow  canal,  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  magnificence  of  so  small  a  building,  I  have 
not  ascertained,  nor  who  the  builder  was  ; — his  st^'le,  differing 
considerably  from  all  the  Venetian  practice  of  the  same  date, 
by  its  refusal  at  once  of  purely  classic  forms,  and  of  elaborate 
ornament,  becoming  insipidly  grotesque,  and  chastely  barbar- 
ous, in  a  quite  unexampled  degree,  is  noticeable  enough, 
if  we  had  not  better  things  to  notice  within  the  unpre- 
tending doorway.  Entering,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  little 
room  about  the  size  of  the  commercial  parlour  in  an 
old-fashioned  English  inn;  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  higher 
in  the  ceiling,  which  is  of  good  horizontal  beams,  naiTOW 
and  many,  for  effect  of  richness  ;  painted  and  gilded,  also, 
now  tawdrily  enough,  but  always  in  some  such  patterns 
as  you  see.  At  the  end  of  the  low  room,  is  an  altar,  with 
doors  on  the  right  and  left  of  it  in  the  sides  of  the  room,  open- 
ing, the  one  into  the  sacrist}',  the  other  to  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  chaj^el.  All  the  rest  mere  flat  wall,  wainscoted 
two-thirds  up,  eight  feet  or  so,  leaving  a  thu'd  of  the  height, 
say  four  feet,  claiming  some  kind  of  decent  decoration. 
Which  modest  demand  you  perceive  to  be  modestly  supphed, 
by  pictures,  fitting  that  measure  in  height,  and  running  long 
or  short,  as  suits  their  subjects  ;  ten  altogether,  (or  with  the 
altar-jDiece,  eleven,)  of  which  nine  are  worth  your  looking  at. 

Not  as  very  successfully  decorative  work,  I  admit.  A 
modern  Parisian  upholsterer,  or  clever  Kensington  student, 
would  have  done  for  you  a  far  surpassing  splendour  in  a  fe^t 
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hours :  all  that  we  can  say  here,  at  the  utmost,  is  that  the 
place  looks  comfortable  ;  and,  especially,  warm, — the  pictures 
having  the  effect,  you  will  feel  presently,  of  a  soft  evening 
sunshine  on  the  walls,  or  glow  from  embers  on  some  peaceful 
hearth,  cast  up  into  the  room  where  one  sits  waiting  for  dear 
fiiends,  in  twilight.   * 

In  a  little  while,  if  you  still  look  with  general  glance,  yet 
patiently,  this  warmth  will  resolve  itseK  into  a  kind  of  chequer- 
ing, as  of  an  Eastern  carpet,  or  old-fashioned  English  sampler, 
of  more  than  usually  broken  and  sudden  variegation  ;  nay, 
suggestive  here  and  there  of  a  wayward  patchwork,  vergiug 
into  grotesqueness,  or  even,  w^ith  some  touch  of  fantasy  in 
masque,  into  harlequinade, — like  a  tapestry  for  a  Christmas 
night  in  a  home  a  thousand  years  old,  to  adorn  a  carol  of  hon- 
oured knights  with  honouring  queens. 

Thus  far  sentient  of  the  piece,  for  all  is  indeed  here  but 
one, — go  forward  a  little,  please,  to  the  second  picture  on 
the  left,  wherein,  central,  is  our  now  accustomed  friend,  St. 
George  :  stiff  and  grotesque,  even  to  humorousness,  you  will 
most  likely  think  him,  with  his  dragon  in  a  singularly  de- 
pressed and,  as  it  were,  water-logged,  state.  Never  mind  him, 
or  the  dragon,  just  now  ;  but  take  a  good  opera-glass,  and 
look  therewith  steadily  and  long  at  the  heads  of  the  two 
l^rincely  riders  on  the  left — the  Saracen  king  and  his  daugh- 
ter— he  in  high  white  turban,  she  beyond  him  in  the  crimson 
cap,  high,  like  a  castle  tower. 

Look  well  and  ]on<?.  For  trulv, — and  with  hard-earned  and 
secure  knowledge  of  such  matters,  I  tell  you,  through  all  this 
round  world  of  ours,  searching  what  the  best  life  of  it  has 
done  of  brightest  in  all  its  times  and  years, — you  shall  not  find 
another  piece  quite  the  like  of  that  little  piece  of  work,  for  su- 
preme, serene,  unassuming,  unfaltering  sweetness  of  painter's 
perfect  art.  Over  every  other  precious  thing,  of  such  thuigs 
known  to  me,  it  rises,  in  the  compass  of  its  simj^licity ;  in  be- 
ing able  to  gather  the  perfections  of  the  joy  of  extreme  child- 
liood,  and  the  joy  of  a  liermit's  age,  with  the  strength  and 
Bunsliino  of  mid-life,  all  in  one. 

Which  is  indeed  more  or  less  true  of  all  Carj^accio's  work 
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and  mind  ;  but  in  this  piece  you  have  it  set  in  close  jewelleiy, 
radiant,  inestimable. 

Extreme  joy  of  childhood,  I  say.  No  little  lady  in  her  first 
red  shoes, — no  soldier's  baby  seeing  himself  in  the  glass  be- 
neath his  father's  helmet,  is  happier  in  laugh  than  Carpaccio, 
as  he  heaps  and  heaps  his  Sultan's  snowy  crest,  and  crowns 
his  pretty  lady  with  her  iniby  tower.  No  desert  hermit  is 
more  temperate  ;  no  ambassador  on  perilous  policy  more  sub- 
tle ;  no  preacher  of  first  Christian  gospel  to  a  primitive  race 
more  earnest  or  tender.  The  wonderfuUest  of  Venetian  Har- 
lequins this, — variegated,  like  Geiyon,  to  the  innermost  mind 
of  him — to  the  Hghtest  gleam  of  his  pencil:  "Con  piii  color, 
sommesse  e  sopraposte  ;  non  fur  mai  drappi  Tartari  ne  Tur- 
chi ;"  and  all  for  good. 

Of  course  you  will  not  beheve  me  at  first, — nor  indeed,  till 
you  have  unwoven  many  a  fibre  of  his  silk  and  gold.  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  make  of  it  myself,  till  this  last  year,  when  I  hap- 
pily had  beguiled  to  Venice  one  of  my  best  young  Oxford 
men,  eager  as  myself  to  understand  this  historic  tapestry,  and 
finer  fingered  than  I,  who  once  getting  hold  of  the  fringes  of 
it,  has  followed  them  thread  by  thread  through  all  the  gleam- 
ing damask,  and  read  it  clear  ;  whose  account  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  all  these  pictui-es  you  shall  have  presently  in  full 

But  first,  we  will  go  round  the  room  to  know  what  is  here 
to  read,  and  take  inventory  of  our  treasures ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  only  the  little  I  made  out  myself,  which  is  all  that,  with- 
out more  hard  work  than  can  be  got  thi'ough  to-day,  you  are 
likel}^  either  to  see  in  them,  or  believe  of  them. 

First,  on  the  left,  then,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — com- 
batant both,  to  the  best  of  their  powers  ;  perfect  each  in  their 
natures  of  dragon  and  knight.  No  dragon  that  I  know  of, 
pictured  among  mortal  worms  ;  no  knight  I  know  of,  pictured 
in  immoi*tal  chivahy,  so  perfect,  each  in  his  kind,  as  these 
two.  What  else  is  visible  on  the  battleground,  of  living 
creature, — ^frog,  newt,  or  viper, — no  less  admii*able  in  their 
kind.  The  small  black  viper,  central,  I  have  painted  carefully 
for  the  schools  of  Oxford  as  a  Natural  History  study,  such  as 
Oxford  schools  prefer.     St.  George,  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
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also  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  year  1872  ;  and  hope  to  get 
him  some  day  better  done,  for  an  exam^Dle  to  Sheffield  in  ii-on« 
annoiu',  and  several  other  things. 

Picture  second,  the  one  I  fii*st  took  you  to  see,  is  of  the 
Dragon  led  into  the  market-place  of  the  Sultan's  capital — 
submissive  :  the  piece  of  St.  George's  spear,  which  has  gone 
through  the  back  of  his  head,  beiog  used  as  a  bridle  :  but 
the  creature  indeed  now  little  needing  one,  being  otherwise 
subdued  enough ;  an  entirely  collapsed  and  confounded  dragon, 
all  his  bones  dissolved  away  ;  prince  and  people  gazing  as  he 
returns  to  his  dust. 

Pictui'e  third,  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar.' 

The  Sultan  and  his  daughter  are  baptized  by  St.  George. 

Triumphant  festival  of  baptism,  as  at  the  new  birthday  of 
two  kingly  spirits.  Tinimpets  and  shawms  high  in  resounding 
transport ;  yet  something  of  comic  no  less  than  rapturous  in 
the  piece  ;  a  beautiful  scarlet — "  parrot  "  (must  we  call  him?) 
conspicuously  mumbling  at  a  violet  flower  under  the  steps ; 
him  also — finding  him  the  scarletest  and  mumbhngest  parrot 
I  had  ever  seen — I  tried  to  paint  in  1872  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory Schools  of  Oxford — perhaps  a  new  species,  or  extinct 
old  one,  to  immorialize  Carpaccio's  name  £ind  mine.  When 
all  the  imaginative  arts  shall  be  known  no  more,  perhaps,  in 
Darwinian  Museum,  this  scai'let  "  Epops  Carpaccii "  may  pre- 
sence our  fame. 

But  the  quaintest  thing  of  all  is  St.  George's  own  attitude 
in  baptizing.  He  has  taken  a  good  platterful  of  water  to 
pour  on  the  Sultan's  head.  The  font  of  inlaid  bronze  below 
is  quite  flat,  and  the  splash  is  likely  to  be  spreading.  St. 
George — carefuUest  of  saints,  it  seems,  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters— is  holding  his  mantle  back  weU  out  of  the  way.  I  sup- 
l^ose,  really  and  truly,  the  instinctive  action  would  have  been 
this,  pouring  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  splash  might  bo 
towards  himself,  and  not  over  the  Sultan. 

"With  its  liead  close  to  St.  George's  foot,  you  see  a  shai'^v 
eared  white  dog,  with  a  red   collar  round  his  neck.     Not  a 

'  The  intermedi.ite  obloug  ou  the  lateral  wall  is  uot  Carpaccio's,  and 
is  good  for  nuthiug. 
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greyhound,  by  any  means  ;  but  an  awkward  animal :  stupid- 
looking,  and  not  much  hke  a  saint's  dog.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  baptism,  which  a  saint's  dog  would  cer- 
tainly have  been.  The  mumbling  parrot,  and  he — what  can 
they  have  to  do  with  the  proceedings  ?  A  very  comic  pict- 
ure ! 

But  this  next, — for  a  piece  of  sacred  art,  what  can  we  say 
of  it? 

St.  Tryphonius  and  the  Basilisk— was  ever  so  simple  a  saint, 
ever  so  absurd  a  beast  ?  as  if  the  absurdity  of  all  heraldic 
beasts  that  ever  were,  had  been  hatched  into  one  perfect  ab- 
surdity— prancing  there  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  self-satis- 
lied  ; — lias  the  beast  whose  glance  is  mortal !  And  little  St. 
Trj'phonius,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  him  more  than  is 
in  every  good  little  boy,  for  all  I  can  see. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  don't  happen  to  know  anything 
about  St.  Tryphonius,  whom  I  mix  up  a  little  with  Tropho- 
nius,  and  his  cave  ;  also  I  am  not  very  clear  about  the  differ- 
ence between  basilisks  and  cockatrices  ;  and  on  the  whole  find 
myself  reduced,  in  this  picture,  to  admiiing  the  carpets  with 
the  crosses  on  them  hung  out  of  the  window,  which,  if  you 
will  examine  with  opera-glass,  you  will  be  convinced,  I  think, 
that  nobody  can  do  the  like  of  them  by  rules,  at  Kensington  ; 
and  that  if  you  really  care  to  have  carpets  as  good  as  they  can 
be,  you  must  get  somebody  to  design  them  who  can  draw 
saints  and  basilisks  too. 

Note,  also,  the  group  under  the  loggia  which  the  stair-case 
leads  up  to,  high  on  the  left.  It  is  a  picture  in  itself ;  far- 
more  lovely  as  a  composition  than  the  finest  Titian  or  Vero- 
nese, simple  and  pleasant  this  as  the  summer  air,  and  lucent 
as  morning  cloud. 

On  the  other  side  also  there  are  wonderful  things,  only 
there's  a  black  figure  there  that  frightens  me  ;  I  can't  make- 
it  out  at  all ;  and  would  rather  go  on  to  the  next  picture, 
please. 

Stay — I  forgot  the  arabesque  on  the  steps,  with  the  living- 
plants  taking  part  in  the  ornament,  like  voices  chanting  here 
and  there  a  note,  as  some  pretty  tune  follows  its  melodious 
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way,  on  constant  instinimeDts.  Nature  and  art  at  play  with 
each  other^ — graceful  and  gay  alike,  yet  all  the  while  conscioua 
that  they  are  at  play  round  the  steps  of  a  throne,  and  under 
the  paws  of  a  basihsk. 

The  fifth  picture  is  in  the  darkest  recess  of  all  the  room  ; 
and  of  darkest  theme, — the  Agony  in  the  garden.  I  have 
never  seen  it  rightly,  nor  need  you  jmuse  at  it,  unless  to  note 
the  extreme  naturalness  of  the  action  in  the  sleeping  figures 
— their  dresses  drawn  tight  under  them  as  they  have  turned, 
restlessly.     But  the  piincipal  figure  is  hopelessly  invisible. 

The  sixth  picture  is  of  the  calling  of  Matthew  ;  visible, 
this,  in  a  bright  day,  and  worth  waiting  for  one,  to  see  it  in, 
through  any  stress  of  weather. 

For,  indeed,  the  Gospel  which  the  pubhcan  wrote  for  us, 
with  its  perfect  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  mostly  more  har- 
monious and  gentle  fulness,  in  places  where  St.  Luke  is  formal, 
St.  John  mysterious,  and  St.  Mai'k  brief, — this  Gospel,  ac- 
cording to  St  Matthew,  I  should  think,  if  we  had  to  choose 
one  out  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible  for  a  prison  or  desert 
friend,  would  be  the  one  we  should  keep. 

And  we  do  not  enough  think  how  much  that  leaving  the 
receipt  of  custom  meant,  as  a  sign  of  the  man's  nature,  who 
was  to  leave  us  such  a  notable  piece  of  literature. 

Yet  observe,  Carpaccio  does  not  mean  to  express  the  fact, 
or  anything  like  the  fact,  of  the  literal  calling  of  Matthew. 
What  the  actual  character  of  the  publicans  of  Jerusalem  was 
at  that  time,  in  its  general  aspect,  its  admitted  degradation, 
and  yet  power  of  believing,  with  the  harlot,  what  the  masters 
and  the  mothers  in  Israel  could  not  believe,  it  is  not  his  purpose 
to  teach  you.  This  call  from  receipt  of  custom,  he  takes  for 
the  symbol  of  the  universal  call  to  leave  all  that  we  have,  and 
are  doing.  "  "Whosoever  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  can- 
not be  my  disciple."  For  the  other  ctdls  were  easily  obeyed 
in  comimrison  of  this.  To  leave  one's  often  empty  nets  and 
nightly  toil  on  sea,  and  become  fishers  of  men,  probably  you 
might  find  pescatori  enough  on  the  Kiva  there,  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  you,  who  would  take  the  chance  at  once,  if  any 
gentle  person  oli'ered  it  them.     James  and  Jude — Christ's 
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cousins — no  thanks  to  them  for  following  Him  ;  their  own 
home  conceivably  no  richer  than  His.  Thomas  and  Philip,  I 
suppose,  somewhat  thoughtful  persons  on  spiritual  matters, 
questioning  of  them  long  since  ;  going  out  to  hear  St.  John 
preach,  and  to  see  whom  he  had  seen.  But  this  man,  busy- 
in  the  place  of  business — engaged  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
governments — thinking  no  more  of  an  Israelite  Messiah  than 
Mr.  Goscheu,  but  only  of  Egyptian  finance,  aiid  the  like — 
suddenly  the  Messiah,  passing  by,  says  "  Follow  me  !  "  and  he 
rises  up,  gives  Him  his  hand,  "  Yea  !  to  the  death  ; "  and  ab- 
sconds from  his  desk  in  that  electric  manner  on  the  instant, 
leaving  his  cash-box  unlocked,  and  his  books  for  whoso  list  to 
balance  ! — a  very  remarkable  kind  of  person  indeed,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Cai-paccio  takes  him,  as  I  said,  for  a  type  of  such  sacrifice 
at  its  best.  Everything  (observe  in  passing)  is  here  given  you 
of  the  best.  Dragon  deadliest — knight  purest — paiTot  scar- 
letest — basilisk  absurdest — publican  publicanest ; — a  j^erfect 
type  of  the  life  spent  in  taxing  one's  neighbour,  exacting  duties, 
per-centages,  profits  in  general,  in  a  due  and  virtuous  man- 
ner. 

For  do  not  think  Christ  would  have  called  a  bad  or  corrupt 
publican — much  less  that  a  bad  or  corrujDt  publican  would 
have  obeyed  the  call.  Your  modern  English  evangelical  doc- 
trine that  Christ  has  a  special  Hking  for  the  souls  of  rascals  is 
the  absurdest  basilisk  of  a  doctrine  that  ever  pranced  on  judg- 
ment steps.  That  which  is  lost  He  comes  to  save, — yes  ;  but 
not  that  which  is  defiantly  going  the  way  He  has  forbidden. 
He  showed  you  plainly  enough  what  kind  of  publican  He 
would  call,  having  chosen  two,  both  of  the  best:  "Behold, 
Lord,  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man,  I  restore  it 
fourfold  !  " — a  beautiful  manner  of  trade.  Carpaccio  knows 
well  that  there  were  no  defalcations  from  Levi's  chest — no  op- 
pressions in  his  tax-gathering.  This  whom  he  has  painted  is 
a  true  merchant  of  Venice,  uprightest  and  gentlest  of  the 
merchant  race  ;  yet  with  a  glorious  pride  in  him.  What  mer- 
chant but  one  of  Venice  would  have  ventured  to  take  Christ's 
hand,  as  his  fi-iend's — as  one  man  takes  another's  ?     Not  re- 
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pentant,  ho,  of  anythinf^  he  has  done  ;  not  crushed  or  terrified 
by  Christ's  call  ;  but  rejoicing  in  it,  as  meaning  Christ's  praise 
and  love.  *'  Come  up  higher  then,  for  there  are  nobler  treas- 
ures than  these  to  count,  and  a  nobler  King  than  this  to  render 
account  to.  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

A  lovely  picture,  in  every  sense  and  power  of  painting  ; 
natural,  and  gi'aceful,  and  quiet,  and  pathetic  ; — di^^nely  re- 
ligious, yet  as  decorative  and  dainty  as  a  bank  of  violets  in 
spi-ing. 

But  the  next  picture  !  How  was  ever  such  a  thing  allowed 
to  be  put  in  a  church  ?  Nothing  sureh'  could  be  more  per- 
fect in  comic  art.  St.  Jerome,  forsooth,  introducing  his  nov- 
ice lion  to  monastic  life,  wdtli  the  resulting  effect  on  the  vul- 
gar monastic  mind. 

Do  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  Carpaccio  does  not  see 
the  jest  in  all  this,  as  well  as  you  do, — perhaps  even  a  little 
better.  *'Ask  for  him  to-morrow,  indeed,  and  you  shall  find 
him  a  grave  man  ; "  but,  to-day,  Mercutio  himself  is  not  more 
fanciful,  nor  Shakespeare  himself  more  gay  in  his  fancy  of  *'  the 
gentle  beast  and  of  a  good  conscience,"  than  here  the  painter 
as  he  drew  his  delicately  smiling  lion  with  his  head  on  one 
side  like  a  Perugino's  saint,  and  his  left  paw  raised,  partly  to 
show  the  thorn  wound,  partly  in  deprecation, — 

**  For  if  I  should,  a.s  lion,  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life." 

The  flying  monks  are  scarcely  at  first  intelligible  but  as  white 
and  blue  oblique  masses  ;  and  there  was  much  debate  between 
Mr.  Murray  and  me,  as  he  sketched  the  picture  for  the  Shef- 
field Museum,  whether  the  actions  of  flight  were  indeed  well 
given  or  not ;  he  maintaining  that  the  monks  were  really  run- 
ning like  Olympic  archers,  and  that  the  fine  drawing  was  only 
lost  under  the  quartering  of  the  dresses  ; — I  on  the  contrary 
believe  that  Carjmccio  had  failed,  having  no  gift  for  represent- 
ing swift  motion.  We  are  probably  both  right ;  I  doubt  not 
that  the  running  action,  if  Mr.  Murray  says  so,  is  rightly 
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drawn  ;  but  at  this  time,  every  Venetian  painter  bad  been 
trained  to  represent  only  slow  and  dignified  motion,  and  not 
till  fifty  yeai's  later,  under  classic  influence,  came  the  floating 
and  rushing  force  of  Veronese  and  Tiutoret. 

And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  figure  of  the 
stag  in  the  distance,  which  does  not  run  freely,  and  by  the 
imperfect  gallop  of  St.  George's  horse  in  the  first  subject. 

But  there  are  many  deeper  questions  respecting  this  St. 
Jerome  subject  than  those  of  artistic  skill.  The  picture  is  a 
jest  indeed  ;  but  is  it  a  jest  only  ?  Is  the  tradition  itself  a 
jest  ?  or  only  by  our  own  fault,  and  perhaps  Carpaccio's,  da 
we  make  it  so  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  will  please  to  remember,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  Carpaccio  is  not  answerable  for  himself 
in  this  matter.  He  begins  to  think  of  his  subject,  intending, 
doubtless,  to  execute  it  quite  seriously.  But  his  mind  no 
sooner  fastens  on  it  than  the  vision  of  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
jest,  and  he  is  forced  to  paint  ifc.  Forced  by  the  fates, — 
deahng  with  the  fate  of  Venice  and  Christendom.  We  must 
ask  of  Atropos,  not  of  Garpaccio,  why  this  picture  makes  us 
laugh ;  and  why  the  tradition  it  records  has  become  to  us  a 
dream  and  a  scorn.  No  day  of  my  life  passes  now  to  its  sun- 
set, without  leaving  me  more  doubtful  of  all  our  cherished 
contempts,  and  more  earnest  to  discover  what  root  there 
was  for  the  stories  of  good  men,  which  are  now  the  mocker's 
treasure. 

And  I  want  to  read  a  good  "  Life  of  St.  Jerome."  And  if  I 
go  to  Mr.  Ongaria's  I  shall  find,  I  suppose,  the  autobiogTaphy 
of  George  Sand,  and  the  Hfe  of — jSIi'.  Sterling,  perhaps  ;  and 
Mr.  Werner,  written  by  my  own.  master,  and  which  indeed 
I've  read,  but  forget  now  who  either  ]Mi'.  Sterling  or  Mr.  Wer- 
ner were  ;  and  perhaps,  in  rehgious  literature,  the  Hfe  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  of  ^Mi-s.  Fry  ;  but  not  the  smallest  scrap  of 
information  about  St.  Jerome.  To  whom,  nevertheless,  all 
the  charity  of  George  Sand,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, and  all  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  great 
quantity,  if  we  knew  it,  of  the  daily  comfort  and  peace  of  our 
own  little  Lives  every  day,  ai-e  verily  o%^ing  ;  as  to  a  lovely  old 
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pair  of  spiritual  spectacles,  without  whom  we  never  had  read 
a  word  of  the  "  Protestant  Bible."  It  is  of  no  use,  however, 
to  begin  a  life  of  St.  Jerome  now — and  of  little  use  to  look  at 
these  pictures  without  a  life  of  St.  Jerome  ;  but  only  thus 
much  you  should  be  clear  in  knowing  about  him,  as  not  in 
the  least  doubtful  or  mythical,  but  wholly  tiTie,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  facts  quite  Hmitlessly  important  to  all  modem 
Europe — namely,  that  he  was  bom  of  good,  or  at  least  rich 
family,  in  Dalmatia,  virtually  midway  between  the  east  and 
the  west ;  that  he  made  the  great  Eastern  book,  the  Bible, 
legible  in  the  west ;  that  he  was  the  first  great  teacher  of  the 
nobleness  of  ascetic  scholarship  and  courtesy,  as  opposed  to 
ascetic  savageness  : — the  founder,  proj^erly,  of  the  ordered 
cell  and  tended  garden,  where  before  was  but  the  desert  and 
the  wild  wood  ;  and  that  he  died  in  the  monastery  he  had 
founded  at  Bethlehem. 

It  is  this  union  of  gentleness  and  refinement  with  noble 
continence, — this  love  and  imagination  illuminating  the 
mountain  cave  into  a  frescoed  cloister,  and  winning  its  savage 
beasts  into  domestic  friends,  which  Carjmccio  has  been 
ordered  to  paint  for  you  ;  which,  with  ceaseless  exquisiteness 
of  fancy,  he  fills  these  three  canvases  with  the  incidents  of, — 
meaning,  as  I  believe,  the  story  of  all  monastic  life,  and 
death,  and  spiritual  life  forevermore  :  the  power  of  this  great 
and  wise  and  kind  spirit,  ruling  in  the  perpetual  future  over 
all  household  scholarship  ;  and  the  helj)  rendered  by  the  com- 
panion souls  of  the  lower  creatures  to  the  highest  intellect 
and  virtue  of  man. 

And  if  with  the  last  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  study, — his 
happy  white  dog  watching  his  face — you  will  mentally  com- 
pare a  hunting  piece  by  Rubens,  or  Snyders,  with  the  torn 
dogs  rolled  along  the  gi'ouud  in  their  blood, — you  may  per- 
haps begin  to  feel  that  there  is  something  more  serious  in 
this  kaleidoscope  of  St.  George's  Chapel  than  you  at  first  be- 
lieved— which  if  you  now  care  to  follow  out  with  me,  let  us 
think  over  this  ludicrous  subject  more  quietly. 

What  account  have  we  here  given,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, of  monastic  Ufe,  by  a  man  of  the  keenest  i^erception, 
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livincf  in  the  midst  of  it?  That  all  the  monks  who  have 
cauo'ht  sisfht  of  the  lion  should  be  terrified  out  of  their  wits — 
what  a  curious  witness  to  the  timidity  of  Monasticism  !  Here 
are  people  professing  to  prefer  Heaven  to  earth — preparing 
themselves  for  the  change  as  the  reward  of  all  their  present 
self-denial.  And  this  is  the  way  they  receive  the  first  chance 
of  it  that  offers  ! 

Evidently  Carpaccio's  impression  of  monks  must  be,  not 
that  they  were  more  brave  or  good  than  other  men  ;  but  that 
they  liked  books,  and  gardens,  and  peace,  and  were  afraid  of 
death — therefore,  retiring  from  the  warrior's  danger  of  chiv- 
alry somewhat  selfishly  and  meanly.  He  clearly  takes  the 
knight's  view  of  them.  What  he  may  afterwards  tell  us  of 
good  concerning  them,  will  not  be  from  a  witness  prejudiced 
in  their  favour.      Some  good  he  tells  us,  however,  even  here. 

The  pleasant  order  in  wildness  of  the  trees  ;  the  buildings 
for  agricultural  and  religious  use,  set  down  as  if  in  an  Amer- 
ican clearing,  here  and  there,  as  the  ground  was  got  ready 
for  them  ;  the  perfect  grace  of  cheerful,  pure,  illuminating 
art,  filhng  every  little  cornice-cusp  of  the  chapel  with  its  jewel- 
picture  of  a  saint/ — last,  and  chiefly,  the  perfect  kindness  to 
and  fondness  for,  all  sorts  of  animals.  Cannot  you  better  con- 
ceive, as  you  gaze  upon  the  happy  scene,  what  manner  of  men 
they  were  who  first  secured  from  noise  of  war  the  sweet  nooks 
of  meadow  beside  your  own  mountain  streams  at  Bolton,  and 
Fountains,  Furuess  and  Tintern?  But  of  the  saint  himself 
Carpaccio  has  all  good  to  tell  you.  Common  monks  were,  at 
least,  harmless  creatures  ;  but  here  is  a  strong  and  beneficent 
one.  "  Calm,  before  the  Lion  !  "  say  C.  C.  with  their  usual 
perspicacity,  as  if  the  story  were  that  the  saint  alone  had  cour- 
age to  confront  the  raging  beast — a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  ! 
They  might  as  well  say  of  Carpaccio's  Venetian  beauty  that 
she  is  "calm  before  the  lapdog."  The  saint  is  leading  in  his 
new  pet,  as  he  would  a  lamb,  and  vainly  expostulating  with 
his  brethren  for  being  ridiculous.  The  grass  on  which  they 
have  dropped  their  books  is  beset  with  flowers  ;  there  is  no 

'  See  the  piece  of  distant  monastery  in  the  lion  picture,  with  its  frag- 
ments of  fresco  on  wall,  its  ivy-covered  door,  and  illuminated  cornice. 
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sign  of  trouble  or  asceticism  on  the  old  man's  face,  he  is  e\A\ 
dently  altogether  happy,  his  life  being  complete,  and  the  en- 
tire scene  one  of  the  ideal  simplicity  and  security  of  heavenly 
wisdom  :  '•'  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace." 

And  now  pass  to  the  second  picture.  At  first  you  will  per- 
haps see  principally  its  weak  monks — looking  more  foolish  in 
their  sorrow  than  ever  they  did  in  their  fear.  Portraits  these, 
evidently,  every  soal  of  them — chiefly  the  one  in  spectacles, 
reading  the  funeral  service  so  perfunctorily, — types,  through- 
out, of  the  supreme  commonplace;  alike  in  action  and  expres- 
sion, except  those  quiet  ones  in  purple  on  the  right,  and  the 
grand  old  man  on  crutches,  come  to  see  this  sight. 

But  St.  Jerome  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  eager 
heart  of  him  quiet,  to  such  uttermost  quietness,— the  body 
lying — look—absolutely  flat  like  clay,  as  if  it  had  been  beat 
down,  and  clung,  clogged,  all  along  to  the  marble.  Earth  to 
earth  indeed.  Level  clav  and  inlaid  rock  now  all  one — and 
the  noble  head  senseless  as  a  stone,  with  a  stone  for  its  pil- 
low. 

There  they  gather  and  kneel  about  it — wondering,  I  think, 
more  than  pitying.  To  see  what  was  yesterday  the  great  Life 
in  the  midst  of  them,  laid  thus !  But.  so  far  as  they  do  not 
wonder,  they  pity  only,  and  grieve.  There  is  no  looking  for 
his  soul  in  the  clouds, — no  worship  of  relics  here,  implied  even 
in  the  kneeling  figures.  All  look  down,  woefully,  wistfully,  as 
into  a  grave.  "And  so  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned." 

This  is  Carpaccio's  message  to  us.  And  lest  you  should  not 
read  it,  and  carelessly  think  that  he  meant  only  the  usual  com> 
monplace  of  the  sacredness  and  blessedness  of  the  death  of  the 
righteous, — look  into  the  narrow  shadow  in  the  corner  of  the 
house  at  the  left  hand  side,  where,  on  the  strange  forked  and 
leafless  tree  that  occupies  it,  are  set  the  cross  and  little  vessel 
of  holy  water  beneath,  and  above,  the  skull,  which  are  always 
the  signs  of  St,  Jerome's  place  of  prayer  in  the  desert. 

The  lower  jaw  has  fallen  from  the  skull  inlo  the  vessel  of  holy 
water. 
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It  is  but  a  little  sign, — but  you  will  soon  know  how  much 
this  painter  indicates  by  such  things,  and  that  here  he  means 
indeed  that  for  the  greatest,  as  the  meanest,  of  the  sons  of 
Adiun,  death  is  still  the  sign  of  their  sin  ;  and  that  though  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,  yet  also  in  Adam  all  die  ;  and 
this  return  to  their  earth  is  not  in  itself  the  coming  of  peace, 
but  the  infliction  of  shame. 

At  the  lower  edge  of  the  marble  pavement  is  one  of  Car- 
paccio's  lovely  signatures,  on  a  white  scroll,  held  in  its  mouth 
by  a  tiny  lizard. 

And  now  you  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  last 
picture,  the  life  of  St.  Jerome  in  Heaven. 

I  had  no  thought,  myself,  of  this  being  the  meaning  of  such 
closing  scene  ;  but  the  evidence  for  this  readmg  of  it,  laid  be- 
fore me  by  my  fellow-worker,  ]Mi\  Anderson,  seems  to  me,  in 
the  concurrence  of  its  many  clauses,  irresistible  ;  and  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  as  the  opposite  St.  George  represents  the 
perfect  Mastery  of  the  bod}',  in  contest  with  the  lusts  of  the 
Flesh,  this  of  St.  Jerome  represents  the  perfect  Masteiy  of 
the  mind,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  right  desires  of  the  S^^irit : 
and  all  the  arts  of  man, — music  (a  long  passage  of  melody 
written  clear  on  one  of  •  the  fallen  scrolls),  painting  (in  the  il- 
luminated missal  and  golden  alcove),  and  sculpture  (in  all  the 
forms  of  furniture  and  the  bronze  work  of  scattered  orna- 
ments),— these — and  the  glad  fidelity  of  the  lower  animals, — 
all  subjected  in  pleasant  service  to  the  more  and  more  perfect 
reading  and  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God ; — read,  not  in 
written  pages  chiefly,  but  ^^ith  uplifted  eyes  by  the  light  of 
Heaven  itself,  entering  and  filling  the  mansions  of  Lnmortal- 
ity. 

This  interpretation  of  the  picture  is  made  still  more  prob- 
able, by  the  infinite  pains  which  Carpaccio  has  given  to  the 
working  of  it.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find  more  beautiful 
and  right  painting  of  detail,  or  more  truthful  tones  of  atmos- 
phere and  shadow  aftecting  interior  coloiu'S. 

Here  then  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  symbolic  evidence, 
abstracted  for  us  by  Mr.  Anderson  from  his  complete  account 
of  the  whole  series,  now  in  prepai'ation. 


-1 
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1 .  "  Tlie  position  of  the  picture  seems  to  show  that  it  sums 
up  the  whole  matter.  The  St.  George  series  reads  from  left 
to  right.  So,  chronologically,  the  two  others  of  St.  Jerome ; 
but  this,  which  should  according  to  the  story  have  been  first, 
appears  after  the  death. 

2.  "The  figure  on  the  altar  is — most  unusually — our  Lord 
with  the  Re sun-ection -banner.  The  shadow  of  this  figure  falls 
on  the  wall  so  as  to  make  a  crest  for  the  mitre  on  the  altar — 

*  Helmet  of  Salvation.'  ....  The  mitre  (by  comparison  with 
St  Ui*sula's  aiTival  in  Eome  it  is  a  cardinal's  mitre),  censer, 
and  crosier,  are  laid  aside. 

3.  "  The  Communion  and  Baptismal  vessels  are  also  laid 
aside  under  this  altar,  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the  Risen  Lord. 
The  curtain  falling  from  the  altar  is  drawn  aside  that  we  may 
notice  this. 

4.  "  In  the  mosaic-covered  recess  above  the  altar  there  is 
prominently  inlaid  the  figure  of  a  cherub  or  seraph  *  che  in 
Dio  piu  I'occhio  ha  fisso.' 

5.  "  Comparing  the  colours  of  the  winged  and  four-footed 
parts  of  the  '  animal  binato '  in  the  Purgatory,  it  is  I  believe 
important  to  notice  that  the  statue  of  our  Lord  is  gold,  the 
di'ess  of  St  Jerome  red  and  white,  an'd  over  the  shouldei-s  a 
cape  of  the  brown  colour  of  earth. 

6.  "  While  candles  blaze  round  the  dead  Jerome  in  the  pre- 
vious picture,  the  candlesticks  on  the  altar  here  are  empty — 

*  thev  need  no  candle.' 

7.  "The  two  round-topped  windows  in  the  line  behind  the 
square  one  through  which  St.  Jerome  gazes,  are  the  ancient 
tables  bearing  the  message  of  hght,  delivered  *of  angels'  to 
the  faithful,  but  now  put  behind,  and  comparatively  dim  be- 
side the  glory  of  present  and  personal  vision.  Yet  the  light 
which  comes  even  through  the  squai'e  window  streams  through 
bars  like  those  of  a  prison. 

"  '  Through  the  body's  prison  bars 

His  soul  posses'^f'd  the  sun  and  stars,' 

Dante  Rosetti  writes  of  Dante  AUighieri ;  but  Carpaccio 
hangs   the  wheels  of   all   visible  heaven    inside   these   bai*a 
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St.  Jerome's  'possessions'  are  in  a  farther  country.  These 
bars  are  another  way  of  putting  what  is  signified  by  the 
brown  cape. 

8.  "The  two  great  volumes  leaning  against  the  wall 
by  the  arm-chair  ai'e  the  same  thing,  the  closed  testa- 
ments. 

9.  *'The  documents  hanging  in  the  little  chamber  behind 
and  lying  at  the  saint's  feet,  remarkable  for  their  hanging  seals, 
are  shown  by  these  seals  to  be  titles  to  some  jDroperty,  or 
testaments ;  but  they  are  now  put  aside  or  thrown  underfoot 
"Why,  except  that  possession  is  gotten,  that  Christ  is  risen, 
and  that  '  a  testament  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator 
liveth '  ?  This  I  believe  is  no  misuse  of  Paul's  words,  but  an 
employment  of  them  in  their  mystic  sense,  just  as  the  New 
Testament  writers  quoted  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  a 
very  prominent  illuminated  R  on  one  of  the  documents  under 
the  table  (I  think  you  have  written  of  it  as  Greek  in  its  lines): 
I  cannot  but  fancv  it  is  the  initial  letter  of  'Resm-rectio.' 
What  the  music  is,  Caird  has  sent  me  no  infoiination  about ; 
he  was  to  enquire  of  some  friend  who  knew  about  old  church 
music.  The  prominent  bell  and  shell  on  the  table  puzzle  me, 
but  I  am  sui'e  mean  something.  Is  the  former  the  mass- 
beU? 

10.  "  The  statuettes  of  Venus  and  the  horse,  and  the  various 
antique  fragments  on  the  shelf  beliind  the  arm-chair  are,  I 
think,  symbols  of  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  placed  behind  even 
the  old  Scripture  studies.  You  remember  Jerome's  early 
learning,  and  the  vision  that  awakened  him  from  Pagan 
thoughts  (to  read  the  laws  of  the  Time  City)  with  the  words, 
*ljbi  est  thesaurus  tuus.' 

"I  have  put  these  things  down  without  tiying  to  dress 
them  into  an  argument,  that  you  may  judge  them  as  one 
would  gather  them  hap-hazard  fi'om  the  picture.  Individu- 
allv  several  of  them  mij^ht  be  weak  arcniments,  but  tosrether 
I  do  think  thev  are  conclusive.  The  kev-note  is  stinick  bv  the 
empty  altar  bearing  the  risen  Lord.  I  do  not  think  Carpaccio 
thought  of  immortalitv  in  the  svmbols  derived  from  mor- 
tal  hfe,  through  which  the  ordinarv  mind  feels  after  it.     Nor 
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surely  did  Dante  (V.  esp.  Par.  IV.  27  and  following  lines) 
And  think  of  the  words  in  Canto  11 : — 

**  'Dentro  dal  ciel  della  Divina  Pace 
Si  gira  un  corpo  nella  cui  virtute 
Desser  di  tutto  suo  contento  giace.' 

But  there  is  no  use  heaping  up  passages,  as  the  sense  that 
in  using  human  language  he  merely  uses  mystic  metaphor  is 
continually  present  in  Dante,  and  often  explicitly  stated. 
And  it  is  surely  the  eiTor  of  regarding  these  picture  writings 
for  children  who  live  in  the  nursery  of  Time  and  Space,  as  if 
they  were  the  truth  itself,  which  can  be  discovered  only 
spiritually,  that  leads  to  the  inconsistencies  of  thought  and 
foolish  talk  of  even  good  men. 

"St.  Jerome,  in  this  picture,  is  young  and  brown-haired, 
not  bent  and  with  long  white  beard,  as  in  the  two  others.  I 
connect  this  with  the  few  who  have  stretched  their  necks 

*•  '■Pei'  tempo  al  pan  degli  angeli  del  quale 
Vivesi  qui  uia  nou  si  vien  satoUo.' 

St.  Jerome  lives  here  by  what  is  really  the  immortal  bread  ; 
but  shall  not  here  be  filled  with  it  so  as  to  hunger  no 
more  ;  and  under  his  earthly  cloak  comprehends  as  little  per- 
haps the  Great  Love  he  hungers  after  and  is  fed  by,  as  his 
dog  comprehends  him.  I  am  sure  the  dog  is  there  with  some 
such  purpose  of  comparison.  On  that  very  last  quoted  pas- 
sage of  Dante,  Landino's  commentary  (it  was  printed  in 
Venice,  1491)  annotates  the  Avords  '  che  diizzaste  1  eollo/ 
with  a  quotation, 

**  '  Cnm  spectant  animalia  cetera  terram 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelum  tueri  jussit." 

I  was  myself  brought  entirely  to  pause  of  happy  wonder 
when  first  my  friend  showed  me  the  lessons  hidden  in  these 
pictures  ;  nor  do  I  at  all  expect  the  reader  at  first  to  believe 
them.  But  the  condition  of  his  possible  belief  in  them  is  that 
he  approach  them  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  meek  one  ;  for  thifl 
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Caipaccio  teaching  is  like  the  tahsman  of  Saladin,  which, 
dipped  in  pure  water,  made  it  a  heahng  draught,  but  by  it- 
self seemed  only  a  little  inwoven  w^eb  of  silk  and  gold. 

But  to-day,  that  we  may  be  able  to  read  better  to-morrow, 
we  will  leave  this  cell  of  sweet  mysteries,  and  examine  some 
of  the  painter's  earlier  work,  in  which  we  may  learn  his  way 
of  writing  more  completely,  and  understand  the  degree  in 
which  his  own  personal  character,  or  prejudices,  or  imperfec- 
tions, mingle  in  the  method  of  his  scholarship,  and  colour  or 
divert  the  current  of  his  inspiration. 

Therefore  now,  taking  gondola  again,  you  must  oe  carried 
through  the  sea-streets  to  a  far-away  church,  in  the  part  of 
Venice  now  wholly  abandoned  to  the  poor,  though  a  kingly 
saint's — St.  Louis's  :  but  there  are  other  things  in  this  church 
to  be  noted,  besides  Carpaccio,  which  will  be  useful  in  illus- 
tration of  him  ;  and  to  see  these  rightl}^,  you  must  compare 
with  them  things  of  the  same  kind  in  another  church  where 
there  are  no  Carpaccios, — namely,  St.  Pantaleone,  to  wliich, 
being  the  nearer,  you  had  better  first  direct  your  gondolier. 

For  the  ceilings  alone  of  these  two  churches,  St.  Pantaleone 
and  St.  Alvise,  are  worth  a  day's  pilgrimage  in  their  sorrow- 
f  ul  lesson. 

All  the  mischief  that  Paul  Veronese  did  may  be  seen  in  the 
halting  and  hollow  magnificences  of  them  ; — all  the  absurdi- 
ties, either  of  painting  or  piety,  under  afflatus  of  vile  ambition. 
Eoof  puffed  up  and  broken  through,  as  it  were,  with  breath 
of  the  fiend  from  below,  instead  of  pierced  by  heaven's  light 
from  above  ;  the  rags  and  ruins  of  Venetian  skill,  honour,  and 
worship,  exploded  all  together  sky-high.  i!kli]'acles  of  frantic 
mistake,  of  flaunting  and  thunderous  hypocrisy, — universal 
lie,  shouted  through  speaking-trumpets. 

If  I  could  let  you  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  first  under 
Giotto's  four-square  vault  at  Assisi,  only  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  four  triangles  of  it  written  with  the  word  of  God 
close  as  an  illnminated  missal,  and  then  suddenly  take  you 
under  these  vast  staggering  Temples  of  Folly  and  Iniquity, 
you  would  knov/  what  to  think  of  "  modern  development " 
thenceforth. 
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The  roof  of  St.  Pantaleone  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  curious 
example  in  Europe  of  the  vulg-ar  dramatic  effects  of  painting. 
That  of  St.  Alvise  is  little  more  than  a  caricature  of  the  mean 
passion  for  pei*spective,  ■which  was  the  first  effect  of  "  science  " 
joming  itself  ^Yith  art.  And  under  it,  by  strange  coincidence, 
there  are  also  two  notable  pieces  ©f  plausible  modern  senti- 
ment,— celebrated  pieces  by  Tiepolo.  He  is  virtually  the  be- 
ginner of  Modernism  :  these  two  pictures  of  his  are  exactly 
like  what  a  first-rate  Parisian  Academy  student  would  do,  set- 
ting himself  to  conceive  the  sentiment  of  Christ's  flagellation, 
after  having  read  unlimited  quantities  of  George  Sand  and 
Dumas.  It  is  well  that  they  chance  to  be  here  :  look  thor- 
oughly at  them  and  their  dramatic  chiaroscuros  for  a  little 
time,  observing  that  no  face  is  without  some  expression  of 
crime  or  pain,  and  that  everything  is  always  put  dark  against 
light  or  light  against  dark.  Then  return  to  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  where  under  the  galleiy,  frameless  and  neglected, 
hang  eight  old  pictures, — bought,  the  story  goes,  at  a  pawn- 
broker's in  the  Giudecca  for  forty  sous  each,' — to  me  among 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  art  in  North  Italy,  for  they  are 
the  only  examples  I  know  of  an  entirely  great  man's  work  iu 
extreme  youth.  They  are  Carpaccio's,  when  he  cannot  have 
been  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  painted  then  half 
in  precocious  pride  and  half  in  play.  I  would  give  anj^thing 
to  know  their  real  history.  "School  pictures,"  C.  C.  call 
them  !  as  if  they  were  merely  bad  imitations,  when  they  are 
the  most  unaccountable  and  unexpected  pieces  of  absurd 
fanc}'  that  ever  came  into  a  boy's  head,  and  scrabbled,  rather 
than  painted,  by  a  boy's  hand, — yet,  with  the  eternal  master- 
touch  in  them  already-. 

Subjects. — 1.  Rachel  at  the  Well.  2.  Jacob  and  his  Sons 
before  Joseph.  3.  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  4.  The  Three 
Holv  Children.  5.  Job.  G.  Moses,  and  Adoration  of  Golden 
Calf  (C.  C).  7.  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  8.  Joshua 
and  falling  Jericho. 

'  **  Originally  in  St.  Maria  della  Vergine  "  (C.  C).  Why  are  not  the 
documents  on  the  authority  of  which  these  statements  are  made  given 
clearly  ? 
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In  all  these  pictures  the  qualities  of  Carpaccio  are  already 
entirely  pronounced  ;  the  grace,  quaintness,  simplicity,  and 
deep  intentness  on  the  meaning  of  incidents.  I  don't  know 
if  the  grim  statue  in  No.  4  is,  as  C.  C.  have  it,  the  statue  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  or  that  which  he  erected  for  the 
three  .holy  ones  to  worshij), — and  already  I  forget  how  the 
"  worship  of  the  golden  calf  "  according  to  C.  C,  and  "  Moses" 
according  to  my  note,  (and  I  believe  the  inscription,  for  most 
of,  if  not  all,  the  subjects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  represented,)  are  relatively  pourtrayed.  But  I  have 
not  forgotten,  and  beg  my  readers  to  note  specially,  the  ex- 
quisite strangeness  of  the  boy's  rendering  of  the  meeting  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  One  would  have  expected 
the  Queen's  retinue,  and  her  spice-bearing  camels,  and  Solo- 
mon's house  and  his  servants,  and  his  cup-bearers  in  all  their 
glory  ;  and  instead  of  this,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  stand  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  little  wooden  bridge  over  a  ditch,  and 
there  is  not  another  soul  near  them, — and  the  question  seems 
to  be  which  first  shall  set  foot  on  it ! 

Now,  what  can  we  exj)ect  in  the  future  of  the  man  or  boy 
who  conceives  his  subjects,  or  is  liable  to  conceive  them, 
after  this  sort  ?  There  is  clearly  something  in  his  head  w^hich 
we  cannot  at  all  make  out ;  a  ditch  must  be  to  him  the  Rubi- 
con, the  Euphrates,  the  Red  Sea, — Heaven  only  knows  what ! 
a  wooden  bridge  must  be  Rialto  in  embryo.  This  unattended 
King  and  Queen  must  mean  the  pre-eminence  of  uncounselled 
royalty,  or  what  not ;  in  a  word,  there's  no  saying,  and  no 
criticizing  him  ;  and  the  less,  because  his  gift  of  colour  and 
his  enjoyment  of  all  visible  things  around  him  are  so  intense, 
so  instinctive,  and  so  constant,  that  he  is  never  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  responsible  person,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  magic  miri'or 
which  Hashes  back  instantly  whatever  it  sees  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, but  3'et  will  flash  back  commonplace  things  often  as 
faithfully  as  others: 

I  was  especially  struck  with  this  character  of  his,  as  opposed 
to  the  grave  and  balanced  design  of  Luini,  when  after  work- 
ing six  months  wdth  Carpaccio,  I  went  back  to  the  St. 
Stephen  at  Milan,  in  the  Monasterio  Maggiore.  In  order 
8 
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to  do  justice  to  either  painter,  they  shoTild  be  nlteniaiely 
studied  for  a  little  while.  In  one  respect,  Luini  greatly  gains, 
and  Carpaccio  suffers  by  this  trial ;  for  whatever  is  in  the 
least  flat  or  hard  in  the  Venetian  is  felt  more  violently  by  con- 
trast with  the  infinite  sweetness  of  the  Lombard's  harmonies, 
while  only  by  contrast  with  the  vivacity  of  the  Venetian  can 
you  entirely  feel  the  depth  in  faintness,  and  the  grace  in 
quietness,  of  Luini's  chiaroscuro.  But  the  principal  point 
of  difference  is  in  the  command  which  Luini  has  over  his 
thoughts,  every  design  of  his  being  concentrated  on  its 
main  purpose  with  quite  visible  art,  and  all  accessories  that 
would  in  the  least  have  interfered  with  it  withdi-awn  in 
merciless  asceticism ;  whereas  a  subject  under  Carpaccio's 
hand  is  always  just  as  it  would  or  might  have  occurred  in 
nature  ;  and  among  a  myriad  of  trivial  incidents,  you  are 
left,  by  your  own  sense  and  sympathy,  to  discover  the  vital 
one. 

For  instance,  there  are  two  small  pictures  of  his  in  the  Brera 
gallery  at  Milan,  which  may  at  once  be  compared  with  the 
Luinis  there.  I  find  the  following  notice  of  them  in  my  diai-y 
for  6th  September,  1876  : — 

"  Here,  in  the  sweet  air,  with  a  whole  world  in  ruin  round 
me.  The  misei-y  of  my  walk  through  the  Brera  yesterday  no 
tongue  can  tell ;  but  two  curious  lessons  were  given  me  by 
Cai-paccio.  The  first,  in  his  preaching  of  St.  Stephen — Ste- 
phen up  in  the  corner  where  nobody  would  think  of  him  ;  the 
doctors,  one  in  lecture  throne,  the  rest  in  standing  groups 
mostly — Stephen's  face  radiant  with  true  soul  of  heaven, — the 
doctore,  not  monsters  of  iniquity  at  all,  but  superbly  true  and 
quiet  studies  from  the  doctors  of  Carpaccio's  time  ;  doctors  of 
this  world — not  one  with  that  look  of  heaven,  but  respectable 
to  the  uttermost,  able,  just,  penetrating:  a comjDlete assembly 
of  highly  trained  old  Oxford  men,  but  with  more  intentness. 
The  second,  the  Virgin  going  up  to  the  temple  ;  and  under 
the  steps  of  it,  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  with  his  back  to  us, 
dressed  in  a  parti- coloured,  square-cut  robe,  holding  a  fawn  in 
leash,  at  his  side  a  rabbit ;  on  the  steps  under  the  Virgin's 
feet  a  bas-relief  of  fierce  fight  of  men  with  horned  monsters 
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like  rampant  suails  :  one  wdth  a  conger-eel's  body,  twining 
round  the  limb  of  the  man  who  strikes  it.'' 

Now  both  these  pictures  are  liable  to  be  passed  almost 
without  notice  ;  they  scarcely  claim  to  be  compositions  at  all ; 
but  the  one  is  a  confused  group  of  portraits  ;  the  other,  a 
quaint  piece  of  grotesque,  apparently  without  any  meaning, 
the  principal  feature  in  it,  a  child  in  a  parti-coloured 
cloak.  It  is  only  when,  with  more  knowledge  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  the  painter,  we  examine  both  pictui'es  care- 
fully, that  the  real  sense  of  either  comes  upon  us.  For  the 
heavenly  look  on  the  face  of  Stephen  is  not  set  off  with  raised 
light,  or  opposed  shade,  or  principality  of  place.  The  master 
tmsts  only  to  what  nature  herself  would  have  trusted  in — ex- 
pression pure  and  simple.  If  you  cannot  see  heaven  in  the 
boy's  mind,  without  any  turning  on  of  the  stage  lights,  you 
shall  not  see  it  at  all. 

There  is  some  one  else,  however,  whom  you  may  see,  on 
looking  carefully  enough.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gToup 
of  old  doctors  is  another  youth,  just  of  Stephen's  age.  And 
as  the  face  of  Stephen  is  full  of  heavenly  rapture,  so  that  of 
his  opposite  is  full  of  darkest  wrath, — the  religious  wrath 
which  all  the  authority  of  the  conscience  urges,  instead  of 
quenching.  The  old  doctoi'S  hear  Stephen's  speech  with 
doubtful  pause  of  gloom  ;  but  this  youth  has  no  patience, — 
no  endurance  for  it  He  will  be  the  first  to  cyj,  Away  with 
him, — "  ^Miosoever  will  cast  a  stone  at  him,  let  them  lay  their 
mantle  at  my  feet." 

Again — looking  again  and  longer  at  the  other  pictures,  you 
will  first  correct  my  mistake  of  writing  "fawn" — discovering 
the  creature  held  by  the  boy  to  be  a  unicorn.'  Then  you 
will  at  once  know  that  the  whole  must  be  svmbolic  ;  and 
looking  for  the  meaning  of  the  unicorn,  you  find  it  signifies 
chastity ;  and  then  you  see  that  the  bas-rehef  on  the  steps, 
which  the  little  Virgin  ascends,  must  mean  the  warring  of 
the  old  strengths  of  the  world  with  lust :  which  theme  you 
will  find  presently  taken  up  also  and  completed  by  the  sym- 
bols of  St.  George's  Chapel.  If  now  you  pass  from  these  pict- 
*  Corrected  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Murray. 
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ures  to  any  of  the  Luini  frescoes  in  the  same  gallery,  you  will 
at  once  recognize  a  total  difference  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. The  thing  which  Luini  wishes  you  to  observe  is  held 
forth  to  you  N^th  direct  and  instant  proclamation.  The 
saint,  angel,  or  Madonna,  is  made  central  or  principal ;  every 
tigure  in  the  surrounding  group  is  subordinate,  and  ever}'  ac- 
cessory subdued  or  generalized?  All  the  precepts  of  conven- 
tional art  are  obeyed,  and  the  invention  and  originality  of  the 
master  are  only  shown  by  the  variety  with  which  he  adorns 
the  commonplace, — by  the  unexpected  grace  with  which  he 
executes  what  all  have  done, — and  the  sudden  freshness  with 
which  he  invests  what  all  have  thought. 

This  external  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  two  painters 
is  connected  with  a  much  deeper  element  in  the  constitution 
of  their  minds.  To  Carpaccio,  whatever  he  has  to  represent 
must  be  a  reaHty  ;  whether  a  symbol  or  not,  afterwards,  is  no 
matter,  the  first  condition  is  that  it  shall  be  real.  A  serpent, 
or  a  bird,  may  perhaps  mean  iniquity  or  purity  ;  but  pri- 
marilv,  thev  must  have  real  scales  and  feathers.  But  with 
Luini,  everything  is  primaiily  an  idea,  and  only  realized  so 
far  as  to  enable  you  to  understand  what  is  meant.  "N^Tien  St. 
Stephen  stands  beside  Christ  at  his  scourging,  and  turns  to  us 
who  look  on,  asking  with  unmistakable  passion,  "Was  ever 
sorrow  like  this  sorrow?"  Luini  does  not  mean  that  St. 
Stephen  really  stood  there  ;  but  only  that  the  thought  of  the 
saint  who  fii*st  saw  Chiist  in  glory  may  best  lead  us  to  the 
thought  of  Christ  in  pain.  But  when  Carpaccio  paints  St. 
Stephen  preaching,  he  means  to  make  us  believe  that  St. 
Stephen  really  did  preach,  and  as  far  as  he  can,  to  show  us 
exactly  how  he  did  it. 

And,  lastly,  to  return  to  the  point  at  which  we  left  him. 
His  own  notion  of  the  way  things  happened  may  be  a  very 
curious  one,  and  the  more  so  that  it  cannot  be  regulated  even 
by  himself,  but  is  the  result  of  the  singular  power  he  has  of 
seeing  things  in  vision  as  if  they  were  real.  So  that  when,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  paints  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
standing  at  opposite  ends  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  ditch, 
we  ai'e  not  to  supix>se  the  two  persons  are  less  real  to  him  on 
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that  account,  though  absurd  to  us  ;  but  we  are  to  understand 
that  such  a  ^'ision  of  them  did  indeed  appear  to  the  boy  who 
had  passed  all  his  dawning  life  among  wooden  biidges,  over 
ditches  ;  and  had  the  habit  besides  of  spiritualizing,  or  read- 
ing like  a  vision,  whatever  he  saw  with  eyes  either  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

The  delight  which  he  had  in  this  faculty  of  vision,  and  the 
industry  with  which  he  cultivated  it,  can  only  be  justly  esti- 
mated by  close  examination  of  the  marvellous  picture  in  the 
Correr  Museum,  representing  two  Venetian  ladies  with  their 
pets. 

In  the  last  general  statement  I  have  made  of  the  rank  of 
painters,  I  named  two  pictures  of  John  Bellini,  the  Madonna 
in  San  Zaccaria,  and  that  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Fraii,  as,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  went,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  world. 
In  that  estimate  of  them  I  of  course  considered  as  one  chief 
element,  their  solemnity  of  purpose — as  another,  their  unpre- 
tending simplicity.  Putting  aside  these  higher  conditions, 
and  looking  only  to  perfection  of  execution  and  essentially 
artistic  power  of  design,  I  rank  this  Carpaccio  above  either  of 
them,  and  therefore,  as  in  these  respects,  the  best  picture  in 
the  world.  I  know  no  other  which  unites  eveiw  nameable 
quality  of  painter's  art  in  so  intense  a  degree — breadth  with 
minuteness,  brillianc}'  with  quietness,  decision  with  tender- 
ness, colour  with  light  and  shade  :  all  that  is  f  aithf  ullest  in  Hol- 
land, fancifuUest  in  Venice,  severest  in  Florence,  naturalest 
in  England.  Whatever  de  Hooghe  could  do  in  shade,  Van 
Eyck  in  detail — Giorgione  in  mass — Titian  in  colour — Bewick 
and  Landseer  in  animal  life,  is  here  at  once  ;  and  I  know  no 
other  picture  in  the  world  which  can  be  comj)ared  with  it. 

It  is  in  tempera,  however,  not  oil :  and  I  must  note  in  pass- 
ing that  many  of  the  qualities  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  praising  in  Tintoret  and  Carpaccio,  as  consummate  achieve- 
ments in  oil-paintings,  are,  as  I  have  found  lately,  either  in 
tempera  altogether,  or  tempera  with  oil  above.  And  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  ultimately  tempera  will  be  found  the 
proper  material  for  the  greater  number  of  most  delightful 
subjects. 
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The  subject,  in  the  present  instance,  is  a  simple  study  ol 
animal  life  in  all  its  phases.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  picture  in  Carpaccio's  own  mind.  I  suppose 
him  to  have  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  portraits  of  two 
Venetian  ladies — that  he  did  not  altogether  like  his  models, 
but  yet  felt  himself  bound  to  do  his  best  for  them,  and  con- 
trived to  do  what  perfectly  satisfied  them  and  himself  too. 
He  has  painted  their  pretty  faces  and  pretty  shoulders,  their 
pretty  dresses  and  pretty  jewels,  their  pretty  ways  and  their 
pretty  playmates — and  what  would  they  have  more  ? — he  him- 
self secretly  laughing  at  them  all  the  time,  and  intending  the 
spectators  of  the  future  to  laugh  for  ever. 

It  may  be,  how^ever,  that  I  err  in  supposing  the  picture  a 
portrait  commission.  It  may  be  simply  a  study  for  practice, 
gathering  together  every  kind  of  thing  which  he  could  get  to 
sit  to  him  quietly,  persuading  the  pretty  ladies  to  sit  to  him 
in  all  their  fineiy,  and  to  keep  their  pets  quiet  as  long  as  they 
could,  while  yet  he  gave  value  to  this  new  group  of  studies  in 
a  certain  unity  of  satire  against  the  vices  of  society  in  his 
time. 

Of  this  satirical  purpose  there  cannot  be  question  for  a 
moment,  with  any  one  who  knows  the  general  tone  of  the 
painter's  mind,  and  the  traditions  among  which  he  had  been 
educated.  In  all  the  didactic  painting  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity, the  faultful  luxui-y  of  the  upper  classes  was  symbol- 
ized by  the  knight  with  his  falcon,  and  lady  with  her  pet  dog, 
both  in  splendid  di-ess.  This  picture  is  only  the  elaboration 
of  the  well-recognized  sj'mbol  of  the  lady  with  her  pets  ;  but 
there  are  two  ladies — mother  and  daughter,  I  think — and  six 
pets,  a  big  dog,  a  little  dog,  a  parroquet,  a  peahen,  a  little 
boy,  and  a  china  vase.  The  3'oungest  of  the  women  sits  se- 
rene in  her  pride,  her  erect  head  pale  against  the  dark  sky 
— the  elder  is  playing  with  the  two  dogs  ;  the  least,  a  white 
terrier,  she  is  teaching  to  beg,  holding  him  up  by  his  fore- 
paws,  with  her  left  hand  ;  in  her  right  is  a  slender  riding- 
whip,  which  the  larger  dog  has  the  end  of  in  his  mouth,  and 
will  not  let  go — his  mistress  also  having  dropped  a  letter, '  he 
-  The  painter's  signature  is  on  tlie  supposed  letter. 
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puts  his  paw  on  that  and  will  not  let  her  pick  it  up,  looking 
out  of  gentlest  eyes  in  arch  watchfulness  to  see  how  far  it  will 
please  her  that  he  should  carry  the  jest.  Behind  him  the 
green  parroquet,  red-eyed,  lifts  its  little  claw  as  if  disliking 
the  marble  pavement ;  then  behind  the  marble  balustrade 
with  gilded  capitals,  the  bird  and  little  boy  are  inlaid  with 
f^'lowing  brown  and  red.  Nothing  of  Hunt  or  Turner  can 
surpass  the  plume  painting  of  the  bird  ;  nor  can  Holbein  sur- 
pass the  precision,  while  he  cannot  equal  the  radiance,  of  the 
porcelain  and  jewellery. 

To  mark  the  satirical  purpose  of  the  whole,  a  pair  of  ladies' 
shoes  are  put  in  the  corner,  (the  high-stilted  shoe,  being,  in 
fact,  a  slipper  on  the  top  of  a  column,)  which  were  the  gross- 
est and  absurdest  means  of  expressing  female  pride  in  the 
fifteenth  and  following  centuries. 

In  this  picture,  then,  you  may  discern  at  once  how  Carpac- 
cio  learned  his  business  as  a  painter,  and  to  what  consummate 
point  he  learned  it.' 

And  now,  if  you  have  begun  to  feel  the  power  of  these  minor 
l^ictures,  you  can  return  to  the  Academy  and  take  up  the  St. 
Ursula  series,  on  which,  however,  I  find  it  hopeless  to  reduce 
my  notes  to  any  available  form  at  present : — the  question  of 
the  influence  of  this  legend  on  Venetian  life  being  involved 
with  enquiries  belonging  properly  to  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
in  "  St.  Mark's  Ilest."  This  only  you  have  to  observe  gen- 
erally, that  being  meant  to  occupy  larger  spaces,  the  St.  Ursula 
pictures  are  very  unequal  in  interest,  and  many  pcii'tions  seem 
to  me  tired  work,  while  others  are  maintained  by  Mr.  Mun-ay 
to  be  only  by  the  hands  of  scholars.  This,  however,  I  can  my- 
self assert,  that  I  never  yet  began  to  copy  or  examine  any  por- 
tion of  them  without  continually  increasing  admiration  ;  while 
vet  there  are  certain  shortcomings  and  morbid  faults  throug-h- 

•/  DO 

'  Another  Carpaccio,  in  the  Correr  Museum,  of  St.  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, is  entirely  lovely,  though  slighter  in  work  ;  and  the  so-called  Man- 
tegna,  but  more  probably  (according  to  Mr.  Murray)  early  John  Bellini, 
— the  Transfiguration, — full  of  majesty  and  earnestness.  Note  the  in- 
scribed '*  talk"  with  Moses  and  Elias, — "  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pUj 
upon  me,  oh  ye  my  friends." 
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out,  unaccountable,  and  rendeiing  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
powerless  for  good  to  the  general  public.  Taken  as  a  con- 
nected series,  the  varying  personality  of  the  saint  destroys  its 
interest  totally.  The  girl  talking  to  her  father  in  539  is  not 
the  girl  who  dreams  in  533  ;  and  the  gentle  little  dreamer  is 
still  less  like  the  severe,  stiffly  dressed,  and  not  in  any  supreme 
degi*ee  well  favoured,  bride,  in  542  ;  while  the  middle-aged 
woman,  without  any  claim  to  beauty  at  all,  who  occupies  the 
principal  place  in  the  finiil  Gloria,  cannot  by  any  effort  of  im- 
agination be  connected  with  the  figure  of  the  young  girl  kneel- 
ing for  the  Pope's  blessing  in  540. 

But  indeed  had  the  story  been  as  consistently  told  as  the 
accessories  are  perfectly  painted,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  me  now  to  be  lecturing  on  the  beauties  of  Car- 
paccio.  The  public  would  long  since  have  discovered  them, 
and  adopted  him  for  a  favourite.  That  precisely  in  the  jxar- 
ticuLars  which  would  win  popular  attention,  the  men  whom  it 
would  be  most  profitable  for  the  public  to  study  should  so 
often  fail,  becomes  to  me,  as  I  gi'ow  older,  one  of  those  deepest 
mysteries  of  life,  which  I  only  can  hope  to  have  explained  to 
me  when  my  task  of  interpretation  is  ended. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity,  I  would  ask  eveiy 
generous  Protestant  to  pause  for  a  while  before  the  meeting 
under  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  (546). 

"Nobody  knows  anything  about  those  old  things,"  said  an 
English  paterfamilias  to  some  enquiring  member  of  his  family, 
in  the  heari^ig  of  my  assistant,  then  at  work  on  this  picture. 
Which  saying  is  indeed  supremely  true  of  us  nationally.  But 
without  requiring  us  to  know  anything,  this  picture  puts  be- 
fore us  some  certainties  respecting  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  remember. 

In  the  first  place,  j'ou  will  find  that  all  these  bishops  and 
cardinals  are  evidently  portraits.  Their  faces  are  too  varied 
— too  quiet — too  complete — to  have  been  invented  by  even 
the  mightiest  invention.  Cai-paccio  was  simply  taking  the 
features  of  the  priesthood  of  his  time,  throwing  aside,  doubt- 
less, here  and  there,  matter  of  offence  ; — the  too  settled  gloom 
of  one,  the  evident  subtlety  of  another,  the  sensuality  of  a 
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third  ;  but  finding  beneath  all  that,  what  was  indeed  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  pith  of  their  minds, — in  the  deep  of 
them,  rightly  thoughtful,  tender,  and  humble. 

There  is  one  cuiious  little  piece  of  satire  on  the  fault  of 
the  Church  in  making  cardinals  of  too  young  persons.  The 
third,  in  the  row  of  four  behind  St.  Ursula,  is  a  mere  boy, 
very  beautiful,  but  utterly  careless  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
evidently  no  more  fit  to  be  a  cardinal  than  a  young  calf  would 
be.  The  stifihess  of  his  white  di-ess,  standing  up  under  his 
chin  as  if  he  had  only  put  it  on  that  day,  draws  especial  atten- 
tion to  him. 

The  one  opposite  to  him  also,  without  this  piece  of  white 
dress,  seems  to  be  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  But  the  others 
have  all  grave  and  refined  faces.  That  of  the  Pope  himself  is 
quite  exquisite  in  its  purity,  simple-heartedness,  and  joyful 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  child  kneeling  at  his  feet,  in  whom 
he  recognizes  one  whom  he  is  himself  to  learn  of,  and  follow. 

The  more  I  looked  at  this  picture,  the  more  I  became  won- 
derstruck  at  the  way  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  delivered  to  us  through  a  series  of  fables,  which,  partly 
meant  as  such,  are  over-ruled  into  expressions  of  truth — but 
how  much  truth,  it  is  only  by  our  own  virtuous  Hfe  that  we 
can  know.  Only  remember  always  in  criticizing  such  a  pict- 
ure, that  it  no  more  means  to  tell  you  as  a  fact  ^  that  St. 
Ursula  led  this  long  procession  from  the  sea  and  knelt  thus 
before  the  Pope,  than  MantegTia's  St.  Sebastian  means  that 
the  saint  ever  stood  quietly  and  happily,  stuck  full  of  arrows. 
It  is  as  much  a  mythic  s^'mbol  as  the  circles  and  crosses  of 
the  Carita ;  but  only  Carpaccio  carries  out  his  symbol  into 
delighted  reahzation,  so  that  it  begins  to  be  absurd  to  us  in 
the  perceived  impossibility.  But  it  only  signifies  the  essential 
truth  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  fiUing  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  visible  inspiration,  sometimes  in 
old  men,  sometimes  in  children  ;  yet  never  breaking  the  laws 
of  established  authority  and  subordination — the  greater  saint 

'  If  it  had  been  a  fact,  of  course  he  would  have  liked  it  all  the  better, 
as  in  the  picture  of  St.  Stephen ;  but  though  only  an  idea,  it  must  be 
realized  to  the  full. 
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blessed  by  the  lesser,  when  the  lesser  is  in  the  higher  place 
of  authority,  and  all  the  common  and  natural  glories  and  de- 
Hghts  of  the  world  made  holy  by  its  intiueuce  :  field,  and 
earth,  and  mountain,  and  sea,  and  bright  maiden's  grace,  and 
old  men's  quietness, — all  in  one  music  of  moving  peaciB — the 
very  procession  of  them  in  their  multitude  like  a  chanted 
hymn — the  purple  standards  drooping  in  the  light  air  that  yet 
can  lift  St.  George's  gonfalon  ; '  and  the  angel  Michael  alight- 
ing— himself  seen  in  -N-ision  instead  of  his  statue — on  the 
Angel's  tower,  sheathing  his  sword. 

What  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  picture  that  closes  the 
series,  the  martyi'dom  and  funeral,  is  partly  saddening,  partly 
depreciatory,  and  shall  be  reserved  for  another  place.  The 
picture  itself  has  been  more  injured  and  repainted  than  any 
other  (the  face  of  the  recumbent  figure  entirely  so)  ;  and 
though  it  is  full  of  maiwellous  passages,  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
eral traveller  will  seal  his  memory  of  Carpaccio  in  the  picture 
last  described. 

'  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  with  Carpaccio,  and  perhaps  more  in  this 
than  any  other  of  the  series,  that  he  represents  th-i  beauty  of  religion 
always  in  animating  the  present  world,  and  never  p^ives  the  charm  to 
the  clear  far-away  sky  which  is  so  constant  in  Florentine  sacred  picturtg. 
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Among  the  many  discomforts  of  advancing  age,  which  no 
one  understands  till  he  feels  them,  there  is  one  which  I  sel- 
dom have  heai'd  complained  of,  and  which,  therefore,  I  find 
unexpectedly  disagreeable.  I  knew,  by  report,  that  when  I 
grew  old  I  should  most  probably  wish  to  be  young  again  ; 
and,  vei-y  certainly,  be  ashamed  of  much  that  I  had  done,  or 
omitted,  in  the  active  yeai's  of  life.  I  was  prepared  for  sor- 
row in  the  loss  of  friends  by  death  ;  and  for  pain,  in  the  loss 
of  myself,  by  weakness  or  sickness.  These,  and  many  other 
minor  calamities,  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  anticipate ; 
and  therefore  to  read,  in  preparation  for  them,  the  confes- 
sions of  the  weak,  and  the  consolations  of  the  wise. 

But,  as  the  time  of  rest,  or  of  departiu'e,  approaches  me, 
not  only  do  many  of  the  e\'ils  I  had  heard  of,  and  prepared 
for,  present  themselves  in  more  grievous  shapes  than  I  had 
expected  ;  but  one  which  I  had  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  tor- 
ments me  increasingly  eveiy  hour. 

I  had  understood  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  things  that  the 
aged  should  lament  their  vanishing  life  as  an  instrument  they 
had  never  used,  now  to  be  taken  away  from  them  ;  but  not  as 
an  instrument,  only  then  perfectly  tempered  and  sharpened, 
and  snatched  out  of  their  hands  at  the  instant  they  could  have 
done  some  real  sei-^'ice  with  it.  Whereas,  my  own  feeling, 
now,  is  that  everything  which  has  hitherto  happened  to  me, 
or  been  done  by  me,  Avhether  well  or  ill,  has  been  fitting  me 
to  take  greater  fortune  more  prudently,  and  do  better  work 
more  thoroughly.  And  just  when  I  seem  to  be  coming  out  of 
school — very  sorry  to  have  been  such  a  foolish  boy,  yet  hav- 
ing taken  a  prize  or  two,  and  expecting  to  enter  now  upon 
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some  more  serious  business  than  cricket, — I  am  dismissed  by 
the  Master  I  hoped  to  serve,  with  a — "  That's  all  I  want  of 
you,  sir." 

I  imagine  the  sorrowfulness  of  these  feelings  must  be 
abated,  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  by  a  pleasant  vanity  in 
their  hope  of  being  remembered  as  the  discoverers,  at  least, 
of  some  impoi*tant  truth,  or  the  founders  of  some  exclusive 
system  called  after  their  own  names.  But  I  have  never  ap- 
plied myself  to  discover  anything,  being  content  to  praise 
what  had  already  been  discovered  ;  and  the  only  doctrine  or 
system  peculiar  to  me  is  the  ablioiTence  of  all  that  is  doctrinal 
instead  of  demonstrable,  and  of  all  that  is  systematic  instead 
of  useful ;  so  that  vo  true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 
"  Ruskinian  "  ! — he  will  follow,  not  me,  but  the  instincts  of  his 
own  soul,  and  the  guidance  of  its  Creator.  Which,  though 
not  a  soiTowful  subject  of  contemplation  in  itself,  leaves  me 
none  of  the  common  props  and  crutches  of  halting  pride.  I 
know  myself  to  be  a  true  master,  because  my  pupils  are  well 
on  the  way  to  do  better  than  I  have  done ;  but  there  is  not 
always  a  sense  of  extreme  pleasure  in  watching  their  advance, 
where  one  has  no  more  strength,  though  more  than  ever  the 
will,  to  companion  them. 

Not  alwayH — be  it  again  confessed  ;  but  when  I  first  read 
the  legend  of  St.  George,  which  here  follows,  my  eyes  grew 
wet  with  tears  of  true  delight ;  first,  in  the  knowledge  of  so 
many  beautiful  things,  at  once  given  to  me  ;  and  then  in  the 
surety  of  the  wide  good  that  the  work  thus  begun  would 
spring  up  into,  in  ways  before  wholly  unconceived  by  me.  It 
Avas  like  coming  to  the  brow  of  some  healthy  moorland,  where 
liere  and  there  one  had  watched,  or  helped,  the  reaper  of 
some  patch  of  thinly  scattered  coi-n  ;  and  seeing  suddenly  a 
great  plain  white  to  the  harvest,  far  as  the  horizon.  That  the 
first-fruits  of  it  might  be  given  in  no  manner  of  self-exaltation 
— Fors  has  determined  that  my  younpf  scholar  should  have 
liis  part  of  mortification  as  well  as  I,  just  in  the  degree  in 
wliich  either  of  us  may  be  mortified  in  the  success  of  others. 
For  we  both  thouglit  that  the  tracing  of  this  chain  of  tra- 
dition in  the  story  of  St.  George  was  ours  alone  ;  and  that  we 
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had  rather  to  apprehend  the  doubt  of  our  result,  than  the  dis- 
pute of  our  originality.  Nor  was  it,  indeed,  without  extreme 
discomfiture  and  vexation  that  after  I  had  been  hindered 
from  publishing  this  paper  for  upwards  of  ten  ^months  from 
the  time  it  was  first  put  into  my  hands,  I  read,  on  a  bright 
autumn  morning  at  Brantwood,  when  I  expected  the  author's 
visit,  (the  first  he  had  made  to  me  in  my  own  house,)  a  para- 
graph in  the  "  Spectator,"  giving  abstract  of  exactly  the  same 
historical  statements,  made  by  a  French  antiquary,  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau. 

I  am  well  assured  that  Professor  Airey  was  not  more 
grieved,  though  I  hope  he  was  more  conscience-stricken,  for 
his  delay  in  the  publication  of  INIi*.  Adams'  calculations,  than  I 
was,  for  some  days  after  seeing  this  anticipation  of  my  friend's 
discoveries.  He  relieved  my  mind  himself,  after  looking  into 
the  matter,  by  pointing  out  to  me  that  the  original  paper  had 
been  read  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  before  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  of  Paris,  two  months  before  his 
own  investigations  had  begun,  and  that  all  question  of  prior- 
ity was,  therefore,  at  an  end.  It  remained  for  us  only  to  sur- 
render, both  of  us,  what  complacency  we  should  have  had  in 
first  announcing  these  facts ;  and  to  take  a  nobler  pleasure  in 
the  confirmation  afi'orded  of  their  truth  by  the  coincidence,  to 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  neither  of  us  had  ever  known  take 
place  before  in  the  work  of  two  entirely  independent  investi- 
gators, between  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  conclusions  and  our 
own.  I  therefore  desired  my  friend  to  make  no  alterations  in 
his  paper  as  it  then  stood,  and  to  make  no  reference  himself 
to  the  French  author,  but  to  complete  his  own  course  of  in- 
vestigation independently,  as  it  was  begun.  We  shall  have 
some  bits  all  to  ourselves,  before  we  have  done  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  give  reverent  thanks  to  St.  George,  for  his  help,  to 
France  as  well  as  to  England,  in  enabling  the  two  nations  to 
read  together  the  truth  of  his  tradition,  on  the  distant  clouds 
of  Heaven  and  Time. 

Mr.  Anderson's  work  remains  entirely  distinct,  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  Carpaccio's  picture  by  this  tradition,  and  since  at 
the  mouth  of  two — or  three,  witnesses  shall  a  word  be  estab- 
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lished,  Cai'paccio  himself  thus  becomes  the  third,  and  the 
chief,  witness  to  its  truth  ;  and  to  the  power  of  it  on  the  far- 
thest i*ace  of  the  Knights  of  Venice. 

The  present  essay  treats  only  of  the  first  picture  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George.  I  hope  it  may  now  be  soon  followed 
by  its  author's  consecutive  studies  of  the  other  subjects,  in 
which  he  has  certainly  no  priority  of  effort  to  recognize,  and 
has,  with  the  help  of  the  good  Saints  and  no  other  persons, 
done  all  that  we  shall  need.  J.  Ruskin, 

Bkantwood, 

'H^th  January,  1878. 
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**  'Evvorjcras  on  rhv  Troirjr^v   Se'ot,  c'ltrep  /xcAAot  iroirjT^s   afj/at,  iroi^Tp  fjiv6ov\ 
d\A'  oil  \6yoys." — Hat.  Phoedo,  61,  B. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1452,  the  Council  of  Ten,  by  decree,  permitted  certain 
Dahnatians  settled  in  Venice  to  establish  a  Lay  Brotherhood, 
called  of  St.  George  and  of  St.  Tryphonius.  The  brothers 
caused  to  be  written  in  illuminated  letters  on  the  first  pages 
of  their  minute  book  their  "  memorandum  of  association." 
They  desire  to  "  hold  united  in  sacred  bonds  men  of  Dalma- 
tian blood,  to  render  homage  to  God  and  to  His  saints  by 
charitable  endeavours  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  help 
by  holy  sacrifices  the  souls  of  brothers  alive  and  dead."  The 
brotherhood  gave,  and  continues  to  give,  material  support  to 
the  poor  of  Dalmatian  blood  in  Venice ;  money  to  the  old,  and 
education  to  the  young.  For  prayer  and  adoration  it  built 
the  chapel  known  as  St.  George's  of  the  Sclavonians.  In  this 
chapel,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  Car- 
paccio  painted  a  series  of  pictures.  First,  three  from  the 
story  of  St.  Jerome — not  that  St.  Jerome  was  officially  a  patron 
of  the  brothers,  but  a  fellow-countryman,  and  therefore,  as  it 
were,  an  ally  ; — then  three  from  the  story  of  St.  George,  one 
.  from  that  of  St.  Tryphonius,  and  two  smaller  from  the  Gosj^el 
History.  Allowing  for  doorways,  window,  and  altar,  these 
nine  pictures  fill  the  circuit  of  the  chapel  walls. 

Those  representing  St.  George  are  j)laced  opposite  those  of 
St.  Jerome.  In  the  anti-chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  Tmtoret, 
who  studied,  not  without  result  otherwise,  these  pictures  of 
Carpaccio's,  has  placed  the  same  saints  over  against  each  other. 
To  him,  as  to  Carpaccio,  they  represented  the  two  sides,  practi- 
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cal  and  comtemplative,  of  faithful  life.  This  balance  we  still, 
though  with  less  completeness,  signify  by  the  linked  names 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  Plato  has  expressed  it  fully  by  the 
respective  functions  assigned  in  his  ideal  state  to  pliilosoj)hers 
and  guardians.  The  seer  "  able  to  gi*asp  the  eternal,"  "  spec- 
tator of  all  time  and  of  all  existence," — you  may  see  hhn  on 
your  right  as  you  enter  this  chapel, — recognizes  and  declares 
God's  Law  :  the  guardian  obeys,  enforces,  and,  if  need  be, 
fiGihts  for  it. 

St.  George,  Husbandman  by  name,  and  *'  Tpcnrato^d/jo?," 
Triumphant  Warrior,  by  title,  secures  righteous  peace,  turn- 
ing his  spear  into  a  pruning-hook  for  the  earthly  nature  of 
man.  He  is  also  to  be  known  as  '*  McyaAo/^ciprup,"  by  his  deeds, 
the  great  witness  for  God  in  the  world,  and  "tujv  d.6\rp-Civ  6 
fi€ya<s  Ta^tapx'/?,"  marshal  and  leader  of  those  who  strive  to 
obtain  an  incoiTuptible  crown.'  St.  Jerome,  the  seer,  learned 
also  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen,  is,  as  Plato  tells  us  such 
a  man  should  be.  Lost  in  his  longing  after  "the  universal 
law  that  knits  human  things  with  divine,'*  ^  he  shows  himself 
gentle  and  without  fear,  having  no  terror  even  of  death. ^  In 
the  second  picture  on  our  right  here  we  may  see  with  how 
gi-eat  quiet  the  old  man  has  laid  himself  down  to  die,  even 
such  a  pillow  beneath  his  head  as  was  under  Jacob's  upon  that 
night  of  vision  by  the  place  which  he  thenceforward  knew  to 
be  the  "  House  of  God."  though  "  the  name  of  it  was  called 
'  Separation '  ^  at  the  first."  '     The  fantastic  bilingual  inter- 

'  These  titles  are  taken  from  the  earliest  (Greek)  records  of  him.  The 
last  corresponds  to  that  of  Baron  Bradwardine's  revered  "  Mareschal- 
Duke  " 

■'  Plat.  Rep.,  VI.  486  A.  '  Flat.  Rep.,  VI.  48G  B. 

^  Luz.  This  word  stands  also  for  the  almond  tree,  flonrishing  when 
desire  fails,  and  *'  man  goeth  to  his  long  home." 

^  In  the  21st  and  22nd  Cantos  of  the  "  Paradise,"  Dante,  too,  connects 
the  Dream  of  Jacob  with  the  ascetic,  living  where  "  e  consecrato  un 
ermo,  Che  suole  esser  disposto  a  sola  latria."  This  is  in  a  sphere  of 
heaven  where  '•  la  dolce  .sinfonia  del  Paradiso  "  is  heard  by  mortal  ears 
only  as  overmastering  thunder,  and  where  the  pilgrim  is  taught  that 
BO  created  vision,  not  the  seraph's  "  che  in  Dio  pin  I'occhio  ha  fisso  " 
may  read  that  eternal  statute  by  whose  appointment  spirits  of  the  saint* 
go  forth  upon  their  Master  s  business  and  return  to  Him  again. 
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pretation  of  Jerome's  name  given  in  the  "  Golden  Legend,'' 
standard  of  mediaeval  mythology,  speaks  to  the  same  effect : 
"Hieronimus,  quod  est  Sanctum  Nemus,"  Holy  Grove,  "a 
nemore  ubi  aliquaudo  conversatus  est,''  from  that  one  in  which 
he  sometimes  had  his  walk — "  Se  dedit  et  sacri  ne  moris  per- 
palluit  umbra,"  ^  but  not  beneath  the  laurels  of  "  I'un  giogo 
de  Parnaso,"  '  to  whose  inferior  summit,  only,  Dante  in  thai: 
line  alludes,  nor  now  under  olive  boughs — 

*'  where  the  Attick  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long," 

but  where,  once  on  a  winter  night,  shepherds  in  their  vigil 
heard  other  singing,  where  the  palm  bearer  of  burdens,  wit- 
ness of  -sdctorious  hope,  offers  to  every  man,  for  the  gathering, 
fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  "  Ad  Bethleem  oppidum  remea- 
vit,  ubi,  pi-udens  animal,  ad  j^rsesepe  Domini  se  obtulit  jier- 
mansurum."  "  He  went,  as  though  home,  to  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  and  Uke  a  wdse  domestic  creature  presented 
himself  at  his  Master's  manger  to  abide  there." 

After  the  pictures  of  St.  George  comes  that  of  St.  Try- 
phonius,  telling  how  the  prayer  of  a  little  child  shall  conquer 
the  basilisk  of  earthly  pride,  though  the  soldier's  spear  cannot 
overthrow  this  monster,  nor  maiden's  zone  bind  him.  After 
the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  we  are  given  the  Calling  of  Matthew, 
in  which  Carpaccio  endeavours  to  declare  how  gTeat  joy  fills 
the  fugitive  servant  of  Riches  when  at  last  he  does  homage  as 
true  man  of  another  Master.  Bet^'een  these  two  is  set  the 
central  picture  of  the  nine,  small,  dark  itself,  and  in  a  dark 
corner,  in  aiTangement  following  pretty  closely  the  simple 
tradition  of  earlier  Venetian  masters.  The  scene  is  an  uutilled 
garden — the  subject,  the  Agony  of  oirr  Lord. 

The  prominent  feature  of  the  stories  Cai-paccio  has  chosen 
— setting  aside  at  present  the  two  gospel  incidents — is  that, 
though  heartily  Christian,  they  are  historically  drawn  quite 
as  much  from  Greek  as  from  mediaeval  mytholoo;v.  Even  in 
the  scenes  from  St  Jerome's  hfe,  a  well-known  classical  tale. 

»  Dante,  "Eclogues,"  1.  30.  »  Dante,  "  Par.'  L  16. 
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which  mingled  with  his  legend,  is  introduced,  and  all  the 
paintings  contain  much  ancient  religious  symbolism.  St. 
Tryphonius'  conquest  of  the  basilisk  is,  as  we  shall  see,  al- 
most purely  a  legend  of  Apollo.  From  the  middle  ages  on- 
wards it  has  been  often  remai'ked  how  closely  the  story  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  resembles  that  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.     It  does  not  merely  resemble, — it  is  that  story. 

The  earliest  and  central  slirine  of  St.  George, — his  church, 
famous  during  the  crusades,  at  Lydda, — rose  by  the  stream 
which  Pausanias,  in  the  second  centurj'',  saw  running  still 
*'  red  as  blood,"  because  Perseus  had  bathed  there  after  his 
conquest  of  the  sea  monster.  From  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Joppa,  as  Phny  tells  us,  the  skeleton  of  that  monster  was 
brought  by  M.  Scaurus  to  Rome  in  the  first  century  b.c.  St. 
Jerome  was  shown  on  this  very  coast  a  rock  known  by  tra- 
dition as  that  to  which  Andromeda  had  been  bound.  Before 
his  day  Josephus  had  seen  in  that  rock  the  holes  worn  by  her 
fetters. 

In  the  place  chosen  by  fate  for  this  the  most  famous  and 
finished  example  of  hannony  between  the  old  faith  and  the 
new  there  is  a  strange  double  piece  of  real  mythology.  Many 
are  offended  when  told  that  with  the  best  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church  Gentile  symbolism  and  story  have  often 
mingled.  Some  still  lament  vanished  dreams  of  the  world's 
morning,  echo  the 

"  Voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament," 

by  woodland  altar  and  sacred  thicket.  But  Lydda  was  the 
city  where  St.  Peter  raised  from  death  to  doubly-marvellous 
service  that  loved  gai*ment-maker,  full  of  good  works,  whose 
name  was  Wild  Roe — Greek'  type  of  dawn  with  its  pure 
visions.  And  Lydda  "was  nigh  unto  Joppa,""  where  was  let 
down  from  heaven  the  mystic  sheet,  full  of  every  kind  of  liv- 

'  The  Hebrew  poets,  too,  knew  "  the  Hind  of  the  glow  of  dawn  " 
'  Near  Joppa  the  Moslem  (who  also  reverences  St.  George)  sees  the 
field  of  some  great  final  contest  between  the  Evil  and  the  Good,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  tlie  world  shall  have  come —a  contest  surely  that  will 
require  the  presence  of  our  wairior-marshal. 
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iug  creature,  (this,  centuries  before,  a  symbol  familiar  to  the 
farthest  east,')  for  lasting  witness  to  the  faithful  that  through 
his  travailing  creation  God  has  appointed  all  things  to  be 
helpful  and  holy  to  man,  has  made  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  further  evidence  proving  the  origiu 
of  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  from  that  of 
Perseus.  The  names  of  certain  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
both  coincide.  Secondary,  or  later  variations  in  the  place  of 
the  fight  appear  alike  in  both  legends.  For  example,  the 
scene  of  both  is  sometimes  laid  in  Phoenicia,  north  of  Joppa. 
Bat  concerninfif  this  we  mav  note  that  a  mvtholoi:^ist  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,"  recounting  this  legend,  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  name  of  Joppa  had  since  been  changed  to 
Phoenice.  The  instance  of  most  value,  however — because  con- 
nected with  a  singular  identity  of  local  names — is  that  ac- 
count which  takes  both  Perseus  and  St.  George  to  the  Nile 
delta.  The  Greek  name  of  Lydda  was  Diospolis.  Now  St. 
Jerome  speaks  strangely  of  Alexandria  as  also  called  Dios- 
polis, and  there  certainly  was  a  Diospolis  (later  Lydda)  near 
Alexandria,  where  "alone  in  Egypt,"  Strabo  tells  us,  "men 
did  not  venerate  the  crocodile,  but  held  it  in  dishonour  as 
most  hateful  of  livinq*  things."  One  of  the  "  Crocodile  towns" 
of  Egj-pt  was  close  by  this.  Curiously  enough,  considering 
the  locality,  there  was  also  a  "Crocodile-town"  a  short  dis- 
tance  north  of  Joppa.  In  Thebes,  too,  the  greater  Diospolis, 
there  was  a  shrine  of  Perseus,  and  near  it  another  K/DOKoSciAwu 
IloXtq.  This  persistent  recurrence  of  the  name  Diospolis 
probably  points  to  Perseus'  original  identity  with  the  sun — 
noblest  birth  of  the  Father  of  Lights.  Li  its  Greek  form  that 
name  was,  of  course,  of  comparatively  late  imposition,  but  we 
may  well  conceive  it  to  have  had  reference^  to  a  local  termi- 
nology and  worship  much  more  ancient.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  connect  too  the  DiospoHs  of  Cappadocia,  a  region  so 

^Compare   tlie    illustrations   on   p.   44    of  Didron's  • "  Iconograpliie 
Chr  tienne  "  (English  translation,  p.  41). 
-  Conon.  Xarr.,  XL. 
®  Compare  the  name  Heliopolis  given  both  to  Baalbeck  and  On. 
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frequently  and  mysteriously  referred  to  as  that  of  St.  George's 
birth. 

Further,  the  stories  both  of  Perseus  and  of  St.  George  are 
curiously  connected  with  the  Persians;  but  this  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  saint's  Cappadocian  nationality,  will  fall  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  a  figure  in  the  last  of  Carpaccio's 
three  pictures,  which  will  open  up  to  us  the  earliest  history 
and  deepest  meaning  of  the  myth. 

The  stories  of  the  fight  given  by  Greeks  and  Christians  are 
almost  identical.  There  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  it  told  by 
one  set  of  writers  but  occurs  in  the  account  given  by  some 
member  or  members  of  the  other  set,  even  to  the  crowd  of 
distant  spectators  Carpaccio  has  so  dwelt  upon,  and  to  the 
votive  altars  raised  above  the  body  of  the  monster,  with  the 
stream  of  healing  that  flowed  beside  them.  And  while  both 
accounts  sav  how  the  saved  nations  rendered  thanks  to  the 
Father  in  heaven,  we  are  told  that  the  heathen  placed,  beside 
His  altar,  altars  to  the  INIaideu  AVisdom  and  to  Hermes,  while 
the  Christians  placed  altars  dedicated  to  the  Maiden  Mother 
and  to  George.  Even  Medusa's  head  did  not  come  amiss  to 
the  mediaeval  artist,  but  set  in  the  saint's  hand  became  his 
own,  fit  indication  of  the  death  by  which  he  should  afterwards 
glorify  God,  And  here  we  may  probably  trace  the  original 
eiTor — if,  indeed,  to  be  called  an  error — bv  which  the  mvth 
concerning?  Perseus  was  introduced  into  the  story  of  our  sol- 
dier-saint  of  the  East.  From  the  fifth  centmy  to  the  fifteenth, 
mythologists  nearly  all  give,  and  usually  with  approval,  an  in- 
tei*pretatiou  of  the  word  "  gorgon  "  which  makes  it  identiciU 
in  meaning  and  derivation  with  "  George."  When  compara- 
tivel}-  learned  persons,  taught  too  in  this  special  subject,  ac- 
cepted such  an  opinion  and  insisted  upon  it,  we  cannot  be 
suii)rised  if  their  contemporaries,  uneducated,  or  educated 
only  in  the  Christian  mysteries,  took  readily  a  similar  view, 
especially  when  we  consider  tiie  wild  confusion  in  medijeval 
minds  concerning  the  spelling  of  classical  names.  Now  just 
as  into  the  legend  of  St.  Hippolytus  there  was  introduced  a 
long  episode  manifestly  derived  from  some  disai'ranged  and 
misunderstood  series  of  paintings  or  sculptures  concerning 
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the  fate  of  the  Greek  Hippolytiis, — and  this  is  by  no  means  a 
singular  example,  the  name  inscribed  on  the  work  of  art  being 
taken  as  evidence  that  it  referred  to  the  only  bearer  of  that 
name  then  thought  of — so,  in  all  probabilit}',  it  came  about 
with  St.  George.  People  at  Lydda  far  on  into  Christian  times 
would  know  vaguely,  and  continue  to  tell  the  story,  how  long 
ago  under  that  familiar  cliff  the  dmgon  was  slain  and  the  royal 
maid  released.  Then  some  ruined  fresco  or  vase  painting  of 
the  event  would  exist,  half  forgotten,  with  the  names  of  the 
characters  written  after  Greek  fashion  near  them  in  the  usual 
superbly  errant  caligraphy.  The  Gorgon's  name  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  prominent  in  a  series  of  pictures  from  Pei*seus's  his- 
tory, or  in  this  scene  as  an  explanation  of  the  head  in  his  hand. 
A  Christian  pilgrim,  or  hermit,  his  heart  full  of  the  gTeat 
saint,  whose  name  as  "  Triumphant "  filled  the  E:ist,  w^ould, 
when  he  had  spelt  out  the  lettering,  at  once  exclaim,  "  Ah, 
here  is  recorded  another  of  my  patron's  victories."  The  prob- 
ability of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  appearance  in  St.  George's 
storj'  of  names  whose  introduction  seems  to  require  a  similar 
explanation.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  battle  with  the  dmgon, 
though  not  reckoned  among  St.  George's  deeds  before  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
earliest  sources  of  his  legend. 

One  other  important  parallel  between  Perseus  and  St. 
George  deserves  notice,  though  it  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
these  pictures.  Both  are  distingTiished  by  their  burnished 
shields.  The  hero's  was  given  him  by  xlthena,  that,  watching 
in  it  the  reflected  figure  of  the  Gorgon,'  he  might  strike  rightly 
with  his  sickle-sword,  nor  need  to  meet  in  face  the  mortal 
horror  of  her  look.  The  saint's  bright  shield  ralKed  once  and 
ajjain  a  breakini2f  host  of  crusaders,  as  thev  seemed  to  see  it 
blaze  in  their  van  under  Antioch "  wall,  and  bv  the  breaches 
of  desecrated  Zion.  But  his  was  a  haagic  mirror ;  work  of 
craftsmen  more  cunning  than  might  obey  the  Queen  of  Air. 
Turned  to  visions  of  terror  and  death,  it  threw  back  by  law 

'  The  allegorising  Platonists  interpret  Medusa  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
sensual  nature.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  Carpaccio's  view  of  the  dragon 
of  St.  George.  ^  Acts  xi.  26. 
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of  diviner  oj^tics  an  altered  image — the  crimson  blazon  of  its 
cross.*  So  mucli  for  the  growth  of  the  dragon  legend,  frag- 
ment of  a  most  ancient  faith,  widely  spread  and  variously 
localised,  thus  made  human  b}'  Greek,  and  passionately  spir- 
itual by  Christian  art. 

We  shall  see  later  that  Pei'seus  is  not  St.  Georpfe's  onlv 
blood-relation  among  the  powers  of  earlier  beUef  ;  but  for 
Englishmen  there  may  be  a  linked  association,  if  more  difficult 
to  trace  through  historic  descent,  yet,  in  its  perfect  harmony, 
even  more  pleasantly  strange.  The  great  heroic  poem  which 
remains  to  us  in  the  tongue  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors — 
intuitive  creation  and  honourable  treasure  for  ever  of  simple 
English  minds — tells  of  a  warrior  whose  names,  like  St. 
George's,  are  "  Husbandman  "  and  "  Glorious,"  whose  crown- 
ing deed  was  done  in  battle  with  the  poisonous  drake.  Even 
a  figure  very  important  in  St,  George's  history — one  we  shall 
meet  in  the  third  of  these  pictures — is  in  this  legend  not  with- 
out its  representative — that  young  kinsman  of  the  Saxon  hero, 
*' among  the  faithless"  earls  "faithful  only  he,"  who  holds 
before  the  failing  eves  of  his  lord  the  lonf^:  inisted  helm  and 
golden  standard,  "  wondrous  in  the  grasp,"  and  mystic  ves- 
sels of  ancient  time,  treasure  redeemed  at  last  by  a  brave  man's 
blood  from  the  vaulted  cavern  of  the  "  Twilight  Flyer."  For 
Beowulf  indeed  slays  the  monster,  but  wins  no  princess,  and 
dies  of  the  fiery  venom  that  has  scorched  his  limbs  in  the  con- 
test. Him  there  awaited  such  fires  alone — seen  from  their 
bleak  promontory  afar  over  northern  seas — as  burned  once 
upon  the  ridge  of  (Eta,  his  the  Heraklean  crown  of  poj^lar 
leaves  only,  blackened  without  by  the  smoke  of  hell,  and 
on  the  inner  side  washed  white  with  the  sweat  of  a  labour- 
er's brow.*     It  is  a  wilder  form  of  the  great  story  told  by 

'  Compare  the  strjinge  reappearance  of  the  ^ginetan  Athena  as  St. 
John  on  the  Florin.  Tliere  the  arm  that  bore  the  sliield  now  with 
pointed  finger  gives  emphasis  and  direction  to  the  word  "  Behold." 

^  There  was  in  his  People's  long  lament  for  Beowulf  one  word  iihont 
the  hidden  futurn,  *'  when  he  must  go  forth  from  the  body  to  become 
.  .  .  .  "  What  to  become  we  shall  not  know,  for  fate  has  struck  out 
just  the  four  letters  that  would  have  told  us. 
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seers  '  who  knew  only  the  terror  of  nature  and  the  daily  toil 
of  men,  and  the  doom  that  is  over  these  for  each  of  us.  The 
royal  maiden  for  ever  set  free,  the  sprinkling  of  pure  water 
unto  eternal  life, — this  only  such  eyes  may  discern  as  by  hap- 
pier fate  have  also  rested  upon  tables  whose  divine  blazon  is 
the  law  of  heaven  ;  such  hearts  alone  conceive,  as,  trained  in 
some  holy  city  of  God,  have  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  learned  to  love  His  commandment. 

Such,  then,  was  the  venerable  belief  which  Carpaccio  set 
himself  to  picture  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George.  How  far  he 
knew  its  wide  reign  and  ancient  descent,  or  how  far,  without 
recognising  these,  he  intuitively  acted  as  the  knowledge  would 
have  led  him,  and  was  conscious  of  lighting  up  his  work  by 
Gentile  learning  and  symbolism,  must  to  us  be  doubtful.  It 
is  not  doubtful  that,  whether  with  open  e^^es,  or  in  simple 
obedience  to  the  traditions  of  his  training,  or,  as  is  most 
likely,  loyal  as  well  in  wisdom  as  in  humility,  he  did  so  il- 
lumine it,  and  very  gloriously.  But  painting  this  glory,  he 
paints  with  it  the  peace  that  over  the  king-threatened  cradle 
of  another  Prince  than  Perseus,  was  proclaimed  to  the  heavy- 
laden. 

The  first  picture  on  the  left  hand  as  we  enter  the  chapel 
shows  St.  George  on  horseback,  in  battle  with  the  Dragon. 
Other  artists,  even  Tintoret,^  are  of  opinion  that  the  Saint 
rode  a  white  horse.  The  champion  of  Purity  must,  they 
hold,  have  been  carried  to  victory  by  a  charger  ethereal  and 

^  "  Beowulf  "  was  probably  composed  by  a  poet  nearly  contemporary 
witli  Bede.  The  dragon  victory  was  not  yet  added  to  the  glories  of  St. 
George.  Indeed,  Pope  Gelasius,  in  Council,  more  than  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies before,  had  declared  him  to  be  one  of  those  saints  "  whose  names 
are  justly  revered  among  men,  but  whose  deeds  are  known  to  God  only." 
Accordingly  the  Saxon  teacher  invokes  him  somewhat  vaguely  thus  : — ■ 

"  Invicto  mundum  qui  sanguine  temnis 
Infinita  refers,  Georgi  Sancte,  trophsea  !  " 

Yet  even  in  these  words  we  see  a  reverence  similar  to  Carpaccio's  for 
St.  George  as  patron  of  purity.     And  the  deeds  "  known  to  God  alone  " 
were  in  His  good  time  revealed  to  those  to  whom  it  pleased  Him. 
-  In  the  ante  chapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
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sj^leudid  as  a  summer  cloud.  Cai-paccio  believed  that  Lig 
horse  was  a  dark  brown.  He  knew  that  this  colour  is  gener- 
ally the  mark  of  greatest  strength  and  endurance  ;  he  had  no 
wish  to  paint  here  an  ascetic's  victory  over  the  flesh.  St. 
George's  warring  is  in  the  world,  and  for  it ;  he  is  the  enemy 
of  its  desolation,  the  guardian  of  its  peace  ;  and  all  vital  force 
of  the  lower  Nature  he  shall  have  to  bear  him  into  battle  ; 
submissive  indeed  to  the  spur,  bitted  and  bridled  for  obedi- 
ence, yet  honourably  decked  with  tra2:)pings  whose  studs  and 
bosses  are  fair  carven  faces.  But  though  of  colour  prosaically 
useful,  this  horse  has  a  deeper  kinship  with  the  air.  Many  of 
the  ancient  histories  and  vase-paintings  tell  us  that  Perseus, 
when  he  saved  Andromeda,  was  mounted  on  Pegasus.  Look 
now  here  at  the  mane  and  tail,  swept  still  back  upon  the 
wind,  though  already  the  passionate  onset  has  been  brought 
to  sudden  pause  in  that  crash  of  encounter.  Though  the  flash 
of  an  earthly  fire  be  in  his  eye,  its  force  in  his  limbs — though 
the  clothing  of  his  neck  be  Chthonian  thunder — this  steed  is 
brother,  too,  to  that  one,  born  by  farthest  ocean  wells,  who.^e 
wild  mane  and  sweeping  wings  stretch  through  the  firmament 
as  light  is  breaking  over  earth.  More  ;  these  masses  of  bil- 
lowy hair  tossed  upon  the  breeze  of  heaven  are  set  here  for  a 
sign  that  this,  though  but  one  of  the  beasts  that  i>erish,  has 
the  roots  of  his  strong  nature  in  the  power  of  heavenly  life, 
and  is  now  about  His  business  who  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
Father  of  men.  The  horse  is  thus,  as  we  shall  see,  opposed 
to  certain  other  signs,  meant  for  our  leai'ning,  in  the  dream 
of  hoiTor  round  this  monster's  den.' 

St.  George,  armed  to  his  throat,  sits  firmly  in  the  saddle. 
All  the  skill  gained  in  a  chivalric  youth,  all  the  might  of  a  sol- 
dier's  manhood,  he  summons  for  this  strange  tourne}',  stooping 
slightly  and  gathering  his  strength  as  he  drives  the  spear- 
point  straight  between  his  enemy's  jaws.  His  face  is  very  fair, 
at  once  delicate  and  powerful,  well-bred  in  the  fullest  bear- 

'  This  clondlike  effect  is  tlirough  surface  rubbing  perhaps  more 
marked  now  than  Carpaccio  intended,  but  must  always  have  been  most 
noticeable.  It  produces  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Pegasus  or 
the  Ram  of  Phrixus  on  Greek  vasei. 
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ing  of  the  words  ;  a  Plantageiiet  face  in  general  type,  but  much 
retined.  The  lower  hp  is  p.vessed  upwards,  the  brow  knit,  in 
auger  and  disgust  partly,  but  more  in  cai'e — and  care  not  so 
much  concerning  the  tight  s  ending,  as  that  this  thrust  in  it 
shall  now  be  rightly  dealt.  His  hair  flows  in  bright  golden  rip- 
ples, strong  as  those  of  a  great  S2)riug  whose  up- welling  waters 
drcle  through  some  clear  pool,  but  it  breaks  at  last  to  float 
over  brow  and  shoulders  in  tendrils  of  living  Hght/  Had  Car- 
jDaccio  been  aware  that  St.  George  and  Perseus  are,  in  this 
deed,  one  ;  had  he  even  held,  as  surely  as  Professor  Mliller 
finds  reason  to  do,  that  at  first  Perseus  was  but  the  sun  m  his 
strenc^th — for  verv  name,  bein<:]C  called  the  ''Briohtlv-Biu'n- 
ing  " — this  glorious  head  could  not  have  been,  more  completely 
than  it  is,  made  the  centre  of  light  in  the  pictui'e.  In  Greek 
works  of  art,  as  a  rule,  Perseus,  when  he  rescues  Andromeda, 
continues  to  wear  the  peaked  Phrygian  cap,  dark  helmet  of 
Hades,"  by  whose  virtue  he  moved,  invisible,  upon  Medusa 
through  coiling  mists  of  dawn.  Only  after  victory  might  he 
unveil  his  brightness.  But  about  Georire  from  the  first  is  no 
shadow.  Creeping  thing  of  keenest  eye  shall  not  see  that 
splendour  which  is  so  manifest,  nor  with  guile  spring  upon  it 
unaware,  to  its  dai'kening.  Such  knowledge  alone  for  the 
dragon — dim  sense  as  of  a  horse  with  its  rider,  moving  to  the 
fatal  lair,  hope,  pulseless, — not  of  heart,  but  of  talon  and  maw 
— that  here  is  vet  another  ^ictim,  then  only  between  his  teeth 
that  keen  lance-point,  thrust  far  before  the  Holy  Apparition 
at  whose  rising  the  Power  of  the  Vision  of  Death  waxes  faint 
and  drops  those  terrible  wings  that  bore  under  their  shadow, 
not  healing,  but  wounds  for  men. 

The  spear  pierces  the  base  of  the  di'agon's  brain,  its  point 
penetrating  right  through  and  standing  out  at  the  back  of  the 
head  just  above  its  junction  with  the  spine.  The  shaft  breaks 
in  the  shock  between  the  dragon's  jaws.  This  shivering  of  St 
George's  speai*  is  almost  always  emphasized  in  pictures  of  him 
— sometimes,  as  here,  in  act,  oftener  by  position  of  the  splin- 
tered fragments  prominent  in  the  foreground.     This  is  no  tra- 

'  At  his  martyrdom  St.  George  was  hung  up  by  his  hair  to  be  scourged. 
'  Given  by  Hermes  (Chthonios). 
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dition  of  ancient  art,  but  a  purely  medifeval  incident,  yet  not, 
I  believe,  merely  the  vacant  reproduction  of  a  sight  become 
familiar  to  the  sjDectator  of  tournaments.  The  8j)eai'  was  type 
of  the  strength  of  human  wisdom.  This  checks  the  enemy  in 
his  attack,  subdues  him  partly,  yet  is  shattered,  ha^ing  done 
so  much,  and  of  no  help  in  perfecting  the  victory  or  in  reap- 
ing its  rewai'd  of  joy.  But  at  the  Saint's  "  loins,  gii-t  about 
with  truth,"  there  hangs  his  holier  weapon — the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,  wliich  is  the  "Word  of  God. 

The  Dragon'  Ls  bearded  like  a  goat,"^  and  essentially  a 
thorny  ^  creature.  Every  ridge  of  his  body,  wings,  and  head, 
bristles  with  long  spines,  keen,  sword-like,  of  an  earthy  brown 
colour  or  poisonous  gi'een.  But  the  most  truculent-looking 
of  all  is  a  short,  strong,  hooked  one  at  the  back  of  hLs  head, 
close  to  where  the  spear- point  proti-udes.*  These  thorns  are 
partly  the  same  vision — though  seen  with  even  cleai'er  eyes, 
dreamed  by  a  heart  yet  more  tender — as  Sj^enser  saw  in  the 
troop  of  urchins  coming  up  with  the  host  of  other  lusts 
against  the  Castle  of  Temperance.  They  are  also  symbolic 
as  weeds  whose  deadly  growth  brings  the  power  of  earth  to 
waste  and  chokes  its  good.  These  our  Lord  of  spiritual  hus- 
bandmen must  for  preliminary  task  destroy.  The  agricult- 
ural process  consequent  on  this  first  step  in  tillage  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  picture,  whose  subject  is  the  tiiumph  of  the 
ploughshare  sword,  as  the  subject  of  this  one  is  the  triumph 
of  the  pruning-hook  spear.*  To  an  Italian  of  Cai-paccio's 
time,  further,  spines — etymologically  connected  in  Greek  and 

'  It  .sliould  be  noticed  that  St.  George's  dragon  is  never  Iiuuian-headed, 
as  often  St.  Michael's. 

^  So  the  Theban  dragon  on  a  vase,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

'  Tlie  following  are  Lucian  s  words  concerning  the  monster  slain  by 
Perseus,  "Kal  t^  f/.tv  eireui  ire'^f^iKhs  rais  liKavdais  kuI  SfSiTrdfiefov  tw 
X<io'^iaT»." 

*  I  do  not  know  tlie  moaning  of  this  here.  It  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  tin;  crests  of  th«'  dragon  of  Triptolemus  on  va.ses.  These  crests 
signify  primarily  the  springing  blade  of  corn.  That,  here,  has  become 
like  iron.  • 

*  For  '•  prtming-hooks"  in  our  version,  the  Vulgate  reads  "ligones" 
— tooLs  for  jm'paratory  cleurauce. 
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Latin,  as  in  English,  with  the  backbone — were  an  acknowl- 
edged symbol  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  whose  defeat  the  artist 
has  here  set  himself  to  paint.  The  mighty  coiling  tail,  as  of 
a  giant  eel,'  carries  out  the  portraiture.  For  this,  loathsome 
as  the  body  is  full  of  horror,  takes  the  place  of  the  snails 
ranked  by  Spenser  in  line  beside  his  nrchins.  Though  the 
monster,  half-rampant,  rises  into  air,  turning  claw  and  spike 
and  tooth  towards  St.  George,  we  are  taught  by  this  grey 
abomination  twisting  in  the  slime  of  death  that  the  thi'eatened 
desti-uctiou  is  to  be  dreaded  not  more  for  its  horror  than  for 
its  shame. 

Behind  the  dragon  lie,  naked,  with  dead  faces  turned 
heavenwards,  two  corpses — a  youth's  and  a  girl's,  eaten  away 
from  the  feet  to  the  middle,  the  flesh  hanging  at  the  waist  in 
loathsome  rags  torn  by  the  monster's  teeth.  The  man's  thigh 
and  ui^per-arm  bones  snapped  across  and  sucked  empty  of 
marrow,  ai'e  turned  to  us  for  special  sign  of  this  destroyer's 
power.  The  face,  foreshortened,  is  drawn  by  death  and  decay 
into  the  ghastly  likeness  of  an  ape's.  ^  The  girl's  face — seen 
in  profile — is  quiet  and  still  beautiful ;  her  long  haii'  is  heaped 
as  for  a  pillow  under  her  head.  It  does  not  grow  like  St. 
George's,  in  living  ripples,  but  hes  in  fantastic  folds,  that  have 
about  them  a  savour,  not  of  death  only,  but  of  corruption. 
For  all  its  pale  gold  they  at  once  carry  back  one's  mind  to 
Turner's  Pytho,  where  the  arrow  of  Apollo  strikes  him  in  the 
midst,  and,  piercing,  reveals  his  foulness.  Round  her  throat 
cling  a  few  torn  rags,  these  only  remaining  of  the  white  gar- 

'  The  eel  was  Venus'  selected  beast-shape  in  the  "Flight  of  the  Gods.'* 
Boccaccio  has  enlarged  upon  the  gignilicance  of  this.  Gen.  Deor.  IV.  68. 
One  learns  from  other  sources  that  a  tail  was  often  svinhol  of  sensuality. 

-  In  the  great  Botticelli  of  the  National  Gallery,  known  as  Mars  and 
Venus,  but  almost  identical  with  the  picture  drawn  afterwards  by  Spen- 
ser of  the  Bower  of  Acrasia,  tlie  sleeping  youth  wears  an  expression, 
though  less  strongly  marked,  very  similar  to  that  of  this  dead  face  here. 
Such  brutish  paralysis  is  with  scientific  accuracy  made  special  to  the 
male.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  power  of  venomously  wounding,  ex- 
pressed by  Carpaccio  through  the  dragon's  spines,  is  in  the  Botticelli 
signified  by  the  swarm  of  hornets  issuing  from  the  tree-trunk  by  the 
young  man  s  head. 
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meut  that  clothed  her  once.  Carpaccio  -vvas  a  diligent  student 
of  ancient  mythology.  Boccaccio's  very  learned  book  on  the 
Gods  was  the  standard  classical  dictionary  of  those  days  in 
Italy.  It  tells  us  how  the  C^'priau  Venus — a  moi-tal  princess 
in  reality,  Boccaccio  holds — to  cover  her  own  disgrace  led  the 
maidens  of  her  country  to  the  sea-sands,  and,  stripping  them 
there,  tempted  them  to  follow  her  in  shame.  I  suspect  Car- 
paccio had  this  story  in  his  mind,  and  meant  here  to  reveal  in 
true  dragon  aspect  the  Venus  that  once  seemed  fair,  to  show 
by  this  shore  the  fate  of  them  that  follow  her.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  the  dead  man  is  an  addition  made  by  Cai'paccio  to 
the  old  story.  Maidens  of  the  people,  the  legend-writers 
knew,  had  been  sacrificed  before  the  Princess  ;  but  only  he, 
filling  the  tale — like  a  cup  of  his  coimtry's  fairly  fashioned 
glass — full  of  the  wine  of  profitable  teaching,  is  aware  that 
men  have  often  come  to  these  yellow  sands  to  join  there  in 
the  dance  of  death — not  only,  nor  once  for  all,  this  Saint  who 
clasped  hands  with  Victoiy.  Two  ships  in  the  distance — one 
stranded,  wdth  rigging  rent  or  fallen,  the  other  moriug  pros- 
perously with  full  sails  on  its  course — symbolically  repeat  this 
thought.  ■ 

Frogs  clamber  about  the  coi-pse  of  the  man,  lizards  about 
the  woman.  Indeed  for  shells  and  creeping  things  this  place 
where  stranc^ers  lie  slain  and  unburied  would  have  been  to 
tlie  good  Palissy  a  veritable  and  valued  potter's  field.  But  to 
evei*y  one  of  these  cold  and  scaly  creatures  a  special  symbol- 
ism was  attached  by  the  science — not  unwisely  dreaming — 
of  Caqjaccio's  day.  They  are,  each  one,  painted  here  to  am- 
plify and  press  home  the  picture's  teaching.  Tliese  lizards 
are  born  of  a  dead  man's  flesh,  these  snakes  of  his  maiTOw  : '' 
and  adders,  the  most  venomous,  are  still  only  lizards  ripened 
witheriugly  from  loathsome  flower  into  poisonous  fruit  The 
frogs ' — symbols,  Pierius  tells  us,  of  imperfection  and  shame- 

'  **  Tlip  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds." 

•  'The  bilver  cord  "  not  "  loosed  "  in  God's  peace,  but  thus  devilishly 
quickened. 

'  Com  pare  the  ''unclean  spirits  come  out  of  the  moixth  of  the  dragon," 
in  Revelation. 
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lessness — are  iu  transfi^fured  form  those  Lvcian  husbandmen 
whose  foul  words  mocked  Latoua,  whose  feet  defiled  the  wells 
of  water  she  thirsted  for,  as  the  veiled  mother  painfully  jour- 
neyed with  those  two  babes  on  her  arm,  of  whom  one  should 
be  Queen  of  Maidenhood,  the  other,  Lord  of  Light,  and 
Guardian  of  the  "Wavs  of  Men.'  This  subtle  association  be- 
tween  batrachians  and  love  declining  to  sense  lay  very  deep 
m  the  Itahan  mind.  In  "  Ariadne  Florentina  "  there  are  two 
engravings  from  Botticelli  of  Venus,  as  a  star  floating  through 
heaven  and  as  foam-born  rising  from  the  sea.  Both  pictures 
are  most  subtly  beautiful,  yet  in  the  former  the  lizard  like- 
ness shows  itself  distinctly  in  the  face,  and  a  lizard's  tail  ap- 
pears in  manifest  f oi*m  as  pendulous  crest  of  the  chariot,  while 
in  the  latter  not  only  contours  of  profile  and  back,'  but  the 
selected  attitude  of  the  goddess,  bent  and  half  emergent,  with 
hand  i-esting  not  over  firmly  upon  the  level  shore,  irresistibly 
recall  a  frog. 

In  the  foregi'ound,  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  a 
spotted  lizard  labours  at  the  task  set  Sisyphus  in  hell  for  ever. 
Sisyphus,  the  cold-hearted  and  shifty  son  of  ^olus,'  stained 
in  life  by  nameless  lust,  received  his  mocking  doom  of  toil, 
partly  for  his  treachery — winning  this  only  in  the  end, — 
partly  because  he  opposed  the  divine  conception  of  the  ^acid 
race  ;  but  above  all,  as  penalty  for  the  attempt  to  elude  the 
fate  of  death  "  that  is  appointed  alike  for  all,"  by  refusal  for 
his  own  body  of  that  "  sowing  in  corruption,"  against  which 
a  deeper  furrow  is  prepared  by  the  last  of  husbandmen  T^dth 
whose  labour  each  of  us  has  on  earth  to  do.  Then,  fiudin^^ 
that  Caipaccio  has  had  in  his  mind  one  scene  of  Tartanis,  we 
may  beheve  the  corpse  in  the  backgi'ound,  torn  by  carrion- 
birds,  to  be  not  merely  a  meaningless  incident  of  hon'or,  but 
a  reminiscence  of  enduring  punishment  avenging  upon  Tity- 
us  ^  the  insulted  puiity  of  Artemis.^ 

*  Compare  the  account  of  the  Frog's  hump,  "Ariadne  Florentina,"  p. 93. 
^Compare  Pindar  s  use  of  aXoXo^  as  a  fit  adjective  for  \|/6i)5os,Xem.viii.48. 

*  ''Terras  omniparentis  alumnnm." 

^  Or,  as  the  story  is  otherwise  given,  of  the  mother  of  Artemis,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lyciau  peasants  above. 
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The  coiled  adder  is  the  familiar  symbol  of  eternity,  liero 
meant  either  to  seal  for  the  defeated  their  fate  as  final,  or  to 
hint,  with  something  of  Turner's  sadness,  that  this  is  a  battle 
not  gained  "once  for  ever"  and  "for  all,"  but  to  be  fought 
anew  by  every  son  of  man,  while,  for  each,  defeat  shall  be 
deadly,  and  victory  still  most  hard,  though  an  armed  Angel  of 
the  Victorv  of  God  be  our  mai*shal  and  leader  in  the  contest 
A  further  compju^son  with  Turner  is  suggested  by  the  horse's 
skull  between  us  and  Saint  George.  A  similar  skeleton  is 
prominent  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  foreground  in  the 
"  Jason  "  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  But  Jason  clambers  to 
victoi-y  on  foot,  allows  no  charger  to  bear  him  in  the  fight. 
Turner,  more  an  antique  '  Hellene  than  a  Christian  prophet, 
had,  as  all  the  greatest  among  the  Greeks,  neither  vision  nor 
hope  of  any  more  perfect  union  between  lower  and  higher 
nature  by  which  that  inferior  creation,  groaning  now  with  us 
in  pain,  should  cease  to  be  type  of  the  mortal  element,  which 
seems  to  shame  our  soul  as  basing  it  in  clay,  and,  with  that 
element,  become  a  temple-platform,  lifting  man's  life  towards 
heaven.^ 

With  Turner's  adder,  too,  springing  immortal  from  the  Py- 
thon's wound,  we  cannot  but  connect  this  other  adder  of  Car- 
paccio's,  issuing  from  the  white  skull  of  a  great  snake.  Adders, 
according  to  an  old  fancy,  were  bom  from  the  jaws  of  their 
living  mother.  Superuatiu*al  horror  attaches  to  this  symbolic 
one,  writhing  out  from  between  the  teeth  of  that  ophidian 
death's-head.  And  the  plague,  not  yet  fully  come  forth,  but 
ah'eady  about  its  father's  business,  venomously  fastens  on  a 
frog,  type  of  the  sinner  whose  degradation  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  punishment.     So  soon  the  worm  that  dies  not  is  also 

'  Hamlet,  V.  ii.  352. 

"  Pega.su8  and  the  immortal  horses  of  Achilles,  born  like  Pegasns  \>j 
tlie  ocean  wells,  are  always  to  be  recognized  as  spiritual  creatures,  not — 
as  St  CJeorge's  horse  here  — earthly  creatures,  though  serving  and  mani- 
festing divine  power.  Compare  too  the  fate  of  Argus  (Homer,  Od. 
XVII.)  In  the  great  Greek  philosophies,  similarly,  we  find  a  realm  of 
formless  shadow  eternally  unconquered  by  sa<-red  order,  offering  a  con- 
trast to  the  modern  systems  which  aim  at  a  unity  to  be  reached,  if  not 
by  reason,  at  least  by  what  one  may  not  inaccurately  call  an  act  of  faith. 
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upon  bim — in  its  fang  Circean  poison  to  make  the  victim  one 
with  his  plague,  as  in  that  terrible  circle  those,  atHicted,  whom 
''vita  bestial  piacque  e  non  humana." 

Two  spiral  shells '  lie  on  the  sand,  in  shape  related  to  each 
other  as  frog  to  lizard,  or  as  Spenser's  urchins,  spoken  of 
above,  to  his  snails.  One  is  round  and  short,  wdth  smooth 
viscousdooking  lip,  turned  over,  and  lying  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  other  is  finer  in  form,  and  of  a  kind  noticeable 
for  its  rows  of  delicate  spines.  But,  since  the  dweller  in  this 
one  died,  the  waves  of  many  a  long-fallen  tide  rolling  on  the 
shingle  have  worn  it  almost  smooth,  as  you  may  see  its  fel- 
lows to-da}'  by  hundreds  along  Lido  shore.  Now  such  shells 
were,  through  heathen  ages  innumerable  and  over  many 
lands,  holy  things,  because  of  their  whorls  moving  from  left 
to  right  ^  in  some  mysterious  sympathy,  it  seemed,  with  the 
sun  in  his  daily  course  through  heaven.  Then  as  the  open 
clam-shell  was  special  s^-mbol  of  Venus,  so  these  became  of 
the  Syrian  Venus,  Ashtaroth,  Ephesian  Artemis,  queen,  not  of 
purity  but  of  abundance,  Mylitta,  yiTL-i  ttot'  eo-rti/,  the  many 
named  and  widely  w^orshipped.^  In  Syrian  figures  still  ex- 
isting she  bears  just  such  a  shell  in  her  hand.  Later  writers, 
with  whom  the  source  of  this  symbolism  was  forgotten, 
accounted  for  it,  partly  by  imaginative  instinct,  partly  by 
fanciful  invention  concerning  the  nature  and  way  of  life  of 
these  creatures.  But  there  is  here  yet  a  further  reference, 
since  from  such  shells  along  the  Syrian  coast  was  crushed  out, 
sea-purple  and  scarlet,  the  juice  of  the  Tyrian  dye.  And  the 
power  of  sensual  delight  throned  in  the  chief  places  of  each 
merchant  city,  decked  her  "stately  bed"  with  coverings 
whose  tincture  was  the  stain  of  that  baptism.*    The  shells  are 

'  Ovid   associates  shells  with  the  enemy  of  Andromeda,  but  regarding 
it  as  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  monster,  plants  tbem  on  its  back — 
"terga  cavis  sr.per  obsita  conchis." — Ov.  ^fet.,  IV.  724. 

"^  In  India,  for  the  same  reason,  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  the  Bud- 
dha's perfection  was  his  hair,  thus  spiral. 

^Compare  the  curious  tale  about  the  Echeneis.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat., 
IX.  25.      "  De  eclieneide  ej usque  natura  mirahili." 

•*  The  purple  of  Lydda  was  famous.     Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  April, 
1876,  p.  2.  and  Deucalion,  §  39. 
10 
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empty  now,  devoured — lizards  on  land  or  sea-shore  are  evei 
to  such  " iDimicissimum  genus"' — or  wasted  in  the  deep. 
For  the  lijDples  "  that  have  thrown  and  left  them  on  the  sand 
are  a  type  of  the  lusts  of  men,  that  leajo  up  from  the  abyss, 
surge  over  the  shore  of  life,  and  fall  in  swift  ebb,  leaving 
desolation  behind. 

Near  the  coiled  adder  is  i:)huited  a  withered  human  head. 
The  sinews  and  skin  of  the  neck  spread,  and  clasp  the 
gi'ound — as  a  zoopliyte  does  its  rock — in  hideous  mimicry  of 
an  old  tree's  knotted  roots.  Two  feet  and  legs,  torn  off  by 
the  knee,  lean  on  this  head,  one  against  the  brow  and  the 
other  behind.  The  scalp  is  bare  and  withered.  These  things 
catch  one's  eye  on  the  first  glance  at  the  picture,  and  though 
so  painful  are  made  thus  prominent  as  giving  the  key  to  a 
large  part  of  its  symbolism.  Later  Platonists — and  among 
them  those  of  the  fifteenth  centur}^ — developed  from  certain 
texts  in  the  Timseus  ^  a  doctrine  concerning  the  mystical 
meaning  of  hair,  which  coincides  with  its  significance  to  the 
vision  of  early  (pre-Platonic)  Greeks.  As  a  tree  has  its  roots 
in  earth,  and  set  thus,  must  patiently  abide,  bearing  such 
fruit  as  the  laws  of  nature  may  appoint,  so  man,  being  of 
other  family — these  dreamers  belonged  to  a  verj^  *'  pre-scien- 
tific  ejooch  " — has  his  roots  in  heaven,  and  has  the  power  of 
moving  to  and  fro  over  the  earth  for  service  to  the  Law  of 
Heaven,  and  as  sign  of  his  free  descent.  Of  these  diviner 
roots  the  hair  is  visible  tyjDe.  Plato  tells  us,^  that  of  innocent, 
light-hearted  men,  "whose  thoughts  were  turned  heaven- 
ward," but  who  "imagined  in  their  simplicity  that  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  things  above  was  to  be  obtained  hy  sight " 
the  race  of  birds  had  being,  by  change  of  external  shape 
into  due  harmony  with  the  soul  ("/xcrcp^v^/Ai^cro  ")-^such 
persons   growing   feathers   instead    of    hair.^     We    have   in 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  VIII.  39. 

*  Under  the  name  of  Salacia  and  Venilia.  See  St.  August  ,  Civ.  Dei, 
VII.  22. 

'Plato,  Tim.,  75,  76.  *  Ihid.  91,  D.  E. 

'  The  most  devoid  of  wisdom  were  stretched  on  earth,  becoming  foot* 
less  and  creeping  things,  or  sunk  as  fish  iu  the  sea.     So,  we  saw  Veuu^ 
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Dante,'  too,  an  inversion  of  tree  nature  parallel  to  that  of  the 
head  here.  The  tree,  with  roots  in  air,  whose  sweet  finiit  is, 
in  Purgatory,  alternatel3',  to  gluttonous  souls,  temptation,  and 
purif^^ing  punishment — Avatered,  Landino  interprets,  by  the 
descending  spray  of  Lethe — signifies  that  these  souls  have 
forgotten  the  source  and  limits  of  earthly  pleasure,  seeking 
vainly  in  it  satisfaction  for  the  hungr}^  and  immortal  spirit. 
So  here,  this  blackened  head  of  the  sensual  sinner  is  rooted  to 
earth,  the  sign  of  strength  drawn  from  above  is  stripped  from 
off  it,  and  beside  it  on  the  sand  are  laid,  as  in  hideous  mock- 
ery, the  feet  that  might  have  been  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains. Think  of  the  woman's  body  beyond,  and  then  of  this 
head — "instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent;  and  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness."  The  worm's  brethren,  the  Dragon's  elect, 
wear  such  shameful  tonsure,  unencircled  by  the  symbolic 
crown  ;  prodigal  of  life,  "risurgeranno,"  from  no  quiet  grave, 
but  from  this  haunt  of  horror,  "co  crin  mozzi "  '^ — in  piteous 
witness  of  wealth  ruinously  cast  away.  Then  compare,  in 
light  of  the  quotation  from  Plato  above,  the  dragon's  thorny 
plumage  ;  compare,  too,  the  charger's  mane  and  tail,  and  the 
rippling  glory  that  crowns  St.  George.  It  is  worth  while,  too, 
to  have  in  mind  the  words  of  the  "black  cherub"  that  had 
overheard  the  treacherous  counsel  of  Guido  de  Montefeltro. 
From  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  to  that  of  the  sinner's 
death,  the  evil  spirit  says,  "stato  gii  sono  a  crini"^ — lord  of 
his  fate.  Further,  in  a  Venetian  series  of  engravings  illus- 
trating Dante  (published  1491),  the  firebreathings  of  the 
Dragon  on  Cacus'  shoulders  transform  themselves  into  the 
Centaur's  femininely  flowing  hair,  to  signify  the  insj)iration  of 
his  forceful  fraud.  This  "  power  on  his  head"  he  has  because 
of  such  an  angel. ^  When  we  consider  the  Princess  we  shall 
find  this  symbolism  yet  further  carried,  but  just  now  have  to 
notice  how  the  closely  connected  franchise  of  graceful  motion, 

chosen  transmigration  was  into  tlie  form  of  an  eel — other  authorities 
say,  of  a  fish. 

'Dante,  Purg.,  XXII.,  XXIII. 

■'Ibid.  Inf.,  VII.  57.     Purg.,  XXII.  46.  ^  Ibid.  Inf.,  XXVII. 

*lbid:  XXV. 
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lost  to  those  dishonoured  ones,  is  marked  by  the  most  care- 
fully-pain  ted  bones  lying  on  the  left— a  thigh-bone  dislocated 
from  that  of  the  hip,  and  then  thrust  through  it.  Curiously, 
too,  such  dislocation  would  in  Hfe  produce  a  hump,  mimick- 
in"-  fairly  enough  in  helpless  distortion  that  one  to  which  the 
frog's  leaping  power  is  due.' 

Centrally  in  the  foreground  is  set  the  skull,  perhaps  of  an 
ape,  but  more  probably  of  an  ape-like  man,  "  with  forehead 
viilmous  low."  This  lies  so  that  its  eye-socket  looks  out,  as 
it  were,  through  the  empty  eyehole  of  a  sheep's  skull  beside 
it.  When  man's  vision  has  become  ovine  merel}',  it  shall  at 
last,  even  of  grass,  see  only  such  bitter  and  dangerous  growth 
as  our  husbandman  must  reap  with  a  spear  fi'om  a  dragon's 


wmg. 


The  remaining  minor  words  of  this  poem  in  a  forgotten 
tongue  I  cannot  definitely  interpret.  The  single  skull  with 
jaw-bone  broken  otf,  lying  mider  the  dragon's  belly,  falls  to 
be  mentioned  afterwards.  The  ghastly  heap  of  them,  crowned 
by  a  human  mummy,  withered  and  brown,"^  beside  the  coil  of 
the  dragon's  tail,  seem  meant  merely  to  add  general  emiDhasis 
to  the  whole.  The  mummy  (and  not  this  alone  in  the  i^icture) 
may  be  compared  with  Spenser's  description  of  the  Captain 
of  the  Armv  of  Lusts  : — 

ft/ 

"  His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake, 
And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dryed  rook, 
Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  helmet  light, 
Made  of  a  «lead  man's  skull,  that  seemed  a  ghastly  sight." 

The  row  of  five  palm  trees  behind  the  dragon's  head  per- 
liaps  refers  to  Ihe  kinds  of  temi:)tation  over  which  Victory 
nmst  be  gained,  and  may  thus  be  illustrated  by  the  live  troops 
that  in  Spenser  assail  the  several  senses,  or  beside  Chaucer's 
live  fingers  of  the  hand  of  lust.     It  may  be  observed  that 

'Ariadne  Florentina,'  Lect.  III.,  p.  93. 
•  The  venom  of  the  stellio,  a  spotted  species  of  lizard,   emblem  of 
bhameiessness,  was  held  to  cause  blackening  of  the  face. 
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Pliny  sjDeaks  of  the  Essenes — preceders  of  the  Christian  Her- 
mits— who  had  given  up  the  world  and  its  joys  as  "gens 
socia  palmarum."  ' 

Behind  the  dragon,  in  the  far  background,  is  a  great  city. 
Its  walls  and  towers  are  crowded  by  anxious  spectators  of  the 
battle.  There  stands  in  it,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  an  emperor  on  horseback,  perhaps  placed  there  by 
Carpaccio  for  sign  of  Alexandria,  perhaps  merety  from  a  Vene- 
tian's pride  and  joy  in  the  great  figure  of  Colleoue  recently 
set  up  in  his  city.  In  the  background  of  the  opposite  (St. 
George's)  side  of  the  picture  rises  a  precipitous  hill,  crowned 
by  a  church.  The  cliffs  are  waveworn,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
passing  between  them  and  the  city. 

Of  these  hierogh'pliics,  only  the  figure  of  the  princess  now 
remains  for  our  reading.  The  expression  on  her  face,  ineffa- 
ble by  descriptive  words, '^  is  translated  into  more  tangible 
symbols  by  the  gesture  of  her  hands  and  arms.  These  re^Deat, 
with  added  grace  and  infinitely  deepened  meaning,  the  move- 
ment of  maidens  who  encourage  Theseus  or  Cadmus  in  their 
battle  with  monsters  on  many  a  Greek  vase.  They  have  been 
clasped  in  agony  and  prayer,  but  are  now  parting — still  just 
a  little  doubtfully — into  a  gesture  of  joj'ous  gratitude  to  this 
captain  of  the  army  of  salvation  and  to  the  captain's  Captain. 
Raphael  ^  has  painted  her  running  from  the  scene  of  battle. 
Even  with  Tintoret  ^  she  turns  awav  for  flij^ht ;  and  if  her 
hands  are  raised  to  heaven,  and  her  knees  fall  to  the  earth,  it; 
is  more  that  she  stumbles  in  a  woman's  weakness,  than  that 
she  abides  in  faith  or  sweet  self-surrender.  Tintoret  sees  the 
scene  as  in  the  first  place  a  matter  of  fact,  and  paints  accord- 


•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  V.  17. 

^  Suppose  Caliban  had  conquered  Prospero,  and  fettered  Ixim  in  a  fig- 
tree  or  elsewhere;  that  Miranda,  after  watching  the  struggle  from  the 
cave,  had  seen  him  coming  triumphantly  to  seize  her;  and  that  the  first 
appearance  of  Ferdinand  is,  just  at  that  moment,  to  her  rescue.  If  we 
conceive  how  she  would  have  looked  then,  it  may  give  some  parallel  to 
the  expression  on  the  princess's  face  in  this  picture,  but  without  a  cer- 
tain light  of  patient  devotion  here  well  marked. 

^  Louvre.  *  National  Gallery. 
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ingly,  follo^nng  his  judgment  of  girl  nature.'  Carpaccio 
sees  it  as  above  all  things  a  matter  of  faith,  and  paints  myth- 
ically for  our  teaching.  Indeed,  doing  this,  he  repeats  the 
old  legend  with  more  litei'al  accuracy.  The  princess  was 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  her  people.  If  not  willing,  she  was 
at  least  submissive  ;  nor  for  herself  did  she  dream  of  flight. 
No  chains  in  the  rock  were  required  for  the  Christian  Androm- 
eda. 

**And  the  king  said,  .  .  .  'Daughter,  I  would  you 
had  died  long  ago  rather  than  that  I  should  lose  you  thus.' 
And  she  fell  at  his  feet,  asking  of  him  a  father's  blessing. 
And  when  he  had  blessed  her  once  and  again,  with  tears  she 
Avent  her  way  to  the  shore.  Now  St.  George  chanced  to  pass 
by  that  place,  and  he  saw  her,  and  asked  why  she  wept.  But 
she  answered,  '  Good  youth,  mount  quickly  and  flee  away, 
that  you  die  not  here  shamefully  with  me.'  Then  St.  George 
said,  '  Fear  not,  maiden,  but  tell  me  what  it  is  you  wait  for 
here,  and  all  the  people  stand  far  off  beholding.'  And  she 
said,  '  I  see,  good  youth,  how  gi*eat  of  heart  you  are  ;  l)ut 
why  do  you  wish  to  die  with  me  V '  And  St.  George  answered, 
'  Maiden,  do  not  fear  ;  I  go  not  hence  till  you  tell  me  why 
you  weep.'  And  when  she  had  told  him  all,  he  answered, 
'  Midden,  have  no  fear,  for  in  the  name  of  Christ  will  I  save 
you.'  And  she  said,  '  Good  soldier, — lest  you  perish  with 
me  !  For  that  I  perish  alone  is  enough,  and  you  could  not 
save  me  ;  you  would  perish  with  me.'  Now  while  she  spoke 
the  dragon  raised  his  head  from  the  waters.  And  the  maiden 
crieLl  out,  all  trembling,  'Flee,  good  my  lord,  flee  away  swift- 
ly.' "  "^  But  our  "  very  loyal  chevalier  of  the  faith  "  saw  cause 
to  disobey  the  lady. 

Yet  Carpaccio  means  to  do  much  more  than  just  repeat 
this  stoiy.  His  princess,  (it  Ls  impossible,  without  undue 
dividing  of  its  substance,  to  \)\ii  into  logical  words  the  truth 

'  And  perhaps  from  a  certain  ascetic  feeling,  a  sense  growing  witlx  the 
growing  license  of  Venice,  that  tlie  soul  must  rather  escape  from  this 
monster  by  flight,  than  hope  to  see  it  subdued  and  made  serviceable, 
(vide  p.  14). 

^  Legeuda  A  urea. 
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here  ''  embodied  in  a  tale,")— but  this  i^rincess  represents  the 
soul  of  man.  And  therefore  she  Aveai-s  a  coronet  of  seven 
gems,  for  the  seven  virtues  ;  and  of  these,  the  midmost  that 
crowns  her  forehead  is  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  cross,  sig- 
nifvino-  faith,  the  savins:  virtue/  We  shall  see  that  in  the 
picture  of  Gethsemane  also,  Carpaccio  makes  the  representa- 
tive of  faith  central.  Without  faith,  men  indeed  may  shun 
the  deepest  abyss,  yet  cannot  attain  the  glory  of  heavenly 
hope  and  love.  Dante  saw  how  such  men — even  the  best — 
may  not  know  the  joy  that  is  j^erfect.  Moving  in  the  divided 
splendour  merely  of  under  earth,  on  sward  whose  "  fresh  verd- 
ure," eternally  changeless,  expects  neither  in  patient  waiting 
nor  in  sacred  hope  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,"  "  Sembianza 
avevan  nc  trista  ne  lieta." 

This  maiden,  then,  is  an  incarnation  of  spiritual  life,  mysti- 
cally crowTied  with  all  the  virtues.  But  their  dinner  meaning 
is  yet  unrevealed,  and  following  the  one  legible  command  she 
goes  down  to  such  a  death  for  her  people,  vainly.  Only  by 
help  of  the  hero  who  slays  monstrous  births  of  nature,  to  sow 
and  tend  in  its  organic  growth  the  wholesome  plant  of  civil 
life,  may  she  enter  into  that  liberty  with  w^hich  Chi-ist  makes 
His  people  free. 

The  coronet  of  the  piincess  is  clasped  about  a  close  red  cap 
which  hides  her  hair.  Its  tresses  are  not  yet  cast  loose,  inas- 
much as,  till  the  dragon  be  subdued,  heavenly  life  is  not 
secure  for  the  soul,  nor  its  marriage  with  the  great  Bride- 
groom complete.  In  corners  even  of  Western  Europe  to  this 
day,  a  maiden's  hair  is  jealously  covered  till  her  wedding. 
Compare  now  this  head  "svith  that  of  St.  George.     Cai-paccio, 

'  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas,  i^uttiug  logically  the  apostle's  *'  substance  of 
tilings  hoped  for,"  defines  fait.i  as  "  a  habit  of  mind  by  which  eternal 
life  is  beg^un  in  us  ''  (Summa  II.  Ill    IV.  1). 

-  Epistle  of  James,  v.,  Dante  selects  (and  Carpaccio  follows  him)  as 
heavenly  judge  of  a  right  hope  that  apostle  who  reminds  his  reader  how 
man's  life  is  even  as  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then 
vanisheth  away.  For  the  connection — geologically  historic — of  grass  and 
showers  with  true  human  life,  compare  Genesis  ii.  5 — 8,  where  the 
rigiit  translation  is,  "And  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth, 
and  no  herb  yet  sprung  up  or  grown,"  etc. 
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painting  a  divine  service  of  mute  prayer  and  acted  prophecy, 
lias  followed  St.  Paul's  law  concerninpf  vestments.  But  we 
shall  see  how,  when  prayer  is  answered  and  i)ropheey  fulfilled, 
the  long  hair — "a  gloi-y  to  her,"  and  given  by  Nature  for  a 
veil — is  sufficient  covering  upon  the  maiden's  head,  bent  in  q 
more  mystic  rite. 

From  the  cap  hangs  a  long  scarf-like  veil.  It  is  twistec^ 
once  about  the  princess's  left  arm,  and  then  floats  in  the  air. 
The  effect  of  this  veil  strikes  one  on  the  first  glance  at  the 
picture.  It  gives  force  to  the  impression  of  natural  fear,  yet 
strangely,  in  light  fold,  adds  a  secret  sense  of  security,  as 
though  the  gauze  were  some  sacred  tegis.  And  such  indeed  it 
is,  nor  seen  first  by  Carpaccio,  though  probably  his  intuitive 
invention  here.  There  is  a  Greek  vase-picture  '  of  Cadmus  at>- 
tacking  a  dragon,  Ares-begotten,  that  guarded  the  sacred  spring 
of  the  warrior-god.  That  fight  was  tlius  for  the  same  holy 
element  whose  symbolic  sprinkling  is  the  end  of  this  one  here. 
A  maiden  anxiou.sly  watches  the  event ;  her  gesture  resembles 
the  princess's  ;  her  arm  is  similarly  shielded  by  a  fold  of  her 
mantle.  But  we  have  a  parallel  at  once  more  familiar  and 
more  instructively  perfect  than  this.  Cadmus  had  a  daughter, 
to  whom  was  given  power  upon  the  sea,  because  in  utmost 
need  she  had  trusted  herself  to  the  mercy  of  its  billows. 
Lady  of  its  foam,  in  hours  when  "  the  blackening  wave  is 
edged  with  white,"  she  is  a  holier  and  more  helpful  Aphrodite, 
— a  "  water-sprite  "  whose  voice  foretells  that  not  "Avreck'* 
but  salvation  *'  is  nigh."  In  the  last  and  most  terrible  crisis 
of  that  long  battle  with  the  Power  of  Ocean,  who  denied  liira 
a  return  to  his  Fatherland,  Ulysses  would  have  perished  in  the 
waters  without  the  veil  of  Leucothea  wrapped  about  his  breast 
as  divine  life-buoy.  And  that  veil,  the  "  immortal  "  Kprj^e/xvov,'^ 
was  just  such  a  scarf  attached  to  the  head-dress  as  this  one  o- 


'  Inghirami  gives  thia  (No.  239). 

'In  pursuance  of  the  same  gymbolism,  Troy  walla  were  once  literally 
called  '*  salvation,"  this  word,  with,  for  certain  historical  reasons,  the 
added  epithet  of  *  holy,"  being  applied  to  tliein.  With  the  Kf)iiSf/j.va 
Penelope  shielded  her  '*  tender  "  cheeks  in  presence  of  the  suitors. 
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the  princess's  here.'  Curiously,  too,  we  shall  see  that  Leucc 
thea  (at  first  called  Ino),  of  Thebes'  and  Cadmus'  line,  daughter 
of  Harnionia,  is  closely  connected  with  certain  sources  of  the 
story  of  St.  George.'  But  we  have  first  to  consider  the  drag- 
on's service. 

1  Vide  Nitscli  ad  Od. ,  V.  346. 
^KeyovTi  5'  iv  KoX  6a\d(r<Ta 

'lyoi  TeTox^at  "rhi^  o\ov  a.fx(p\  xp^vov. 

(Piud.   01.,  II.  51.) 


The  Editor  had  hope  of  publishing  this  book  a  full  year 
ago.  He  now  in  all  humility,  yet  not  in  uncertainty,  can  sum 
the  causes  of  its  delay,  both  with  respect  to  his  friend  and  to 
himself,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 

Br/  .'n"wooi>, 

6t/i  March,  1879. 
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sa:n'ctus,  SAisrcTiJs,,  saistctus. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF   THE    MOSAICS   IN   THE   BAPTISTERY    OF 

ST.  MARK'S. 

"  The  wliole  edifice  is  to  Le  regarded  less  as  a  temple  wherein  to  pray 
than  as  itself  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  vast  illuminated  missal, 
bound  with  alabaster  instead  of  parchment." 

Stones  of  Venice,  ii,  4,  46. 

*'  We  mnst  take  some  pains,  therefore,  when  we  enter  St.  Mark's,  to 
read  all  that  is  inscribed,  or  we  shall  not  penetrate  into  the  feeling 
either  of  the  builder  or  of  his  times. "  Stones  of  Venice,  11.  4,  64. 


The  following  catalogue  of  the  mosaics  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St.  Mark's  was  written  in  the  autunm  of  1882,  after  a  first  visit 
to  Venice,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  contribution  to 
his  collected  records  of  the  church.  It  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  merely  as  notes  or  material  for  which  he 
might  possibly  find  some  use  ;  and  if  the  reader  in  Venice 
will  further  remember  that  it  is  the  work  of  no  artist  or  anti- 
quarian, but  of  a  traveller  on  his  holiday',  he  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  more  ready  to  pardon  eiTors  and  omissions  which  his 
own  observation  can  coiTect  and  supply.  The  mosaics  of  the 
Baptistery  are,  of  course,  only  a  small  portion  of  those  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  church,  but  that  portion  is  one  complete 
in  itself,  and  more  than  enough  to  illustrate  the  vast  amount 
of  thought  contained  in  the  scripture  legible  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Mark's  by  every  comer  who  is  desirous  of  taking  any  real 
interest  in  the  building. 

The  reader,  then,  who  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  present 
guide  can,  by  reference  to  the  following  list,  see  at  a  glance 
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the  subjects  with  which  these  mosaics  deal,  and  the  order  in 
which  his  attention  will  be  directed  to  them.  They  are,  in 
addition  to  the  altar-j^iece,  these  : — 

I.  The  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
n.  The  Infancy  of  Chiist. 
m.  St.  Nicholas. 
rV.  The  Four  Evangelists. 

V.  The  Four  Saints. 
YI.  The  Greek  Fathers. 
YIL  The  Latin  Fathers. 
VIII.  Christ  and  the  Proj)hets. 
IX.  Chiist  and  the  Apostles. 

X.  Ch>lst  and  the  Ansfels. 


o 


The  subject  of  the  altar-piece  is  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
centre  is  Christ  on  the  cross,  the  letters  IC.  XC.  on  either 
side.  Over  the  cross  are  two  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with 
their  robes  ;  at  its  foot  lies  a  skull, — Golgotha, — upon  which 
falls  the  blood  from  Christ's  feet,  whilst  on  each  side  of  the 
Saviour  are  five  figures,  those  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  mo- 
saic being  a  doge  and  dogaress,  probably  the  donors  of  the 
mo.saic. 

To  the  left  is  St.  Mark— S  Tl^CVS— with  an  open  book 
in  his  hand,  showing  the  words,  "  In  illo  tempore 
Maria  mater  .  .  .  ."  "In  that  hour  Maiy  his 
motlier  .  .  .  ."  She  stands  next  the  cross,  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  grief  ;  above  her  are  the 
letters  M — P  0  V — fJi-qTrjp  ©cov — Mother  of  God. 
To  the  rip^ht  of  the  cross  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist — S. 
lOHES  EVG  —his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  receiving 
charge  of  the  Virgin  :  "  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  beloved,  hesaith 
unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold  tljy  son  !  Then  saitli  he  to 
the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother !  And  from  that  hour  the 
disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home  "  (St.  John  xix.  26,  27). 

Listly,  next  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
be;uing  a  scroll,  on  which  are  the  words  : 
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'♦  ECCE  AGNUS  DEI  ECE  , . . .  " 

"  Ecce  agnus  Dei,  ecce  qui  tollit  peccatum  mundi." 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(St.  Johni.  29).  • 

I.  The  Lite  of  St.  John  the  B.vptist. — Leaving  the  altar  and 
turning  to  the  right,  we  have  the  first  mosaic  in  the  series 
^vhich  gives  the  Hfe  of  the  Baptist,  and  consists  in  all  of  ten 
pictures.     (See  jDlan,  p.  160.) 

a.  His  birth  is  announced. 
h.  He  is  born  and  named. 

c.  He  is  led  into  the  desert. 

d.  He  receives  a  cloak  from  an  angel. 

f.  He  preaches  to  the  people. 
/.  He  answers  the  Pharisees. 

g.  He  baptizes  Christ. 

h.  He  is  condemned  to  death. 
i.  He  is  beheaded. 
j.  He  is  buried. 

%  His  birth  is  announced. — This  mosaic  has  three  di\isions. 

1.  To  the  left  is  Zacharias  at  the  altar,  with  the  angel  ap- 
peariag  to  him.  He  swings  a  censer,  burning  incense  "  in 
the  order  of  his  course."  He  has  heard  the  angel's  message, 
for  his  look  and  gesture  show  clearly  that  he  is  already  struck 
dumb.     Above  are  the  words  : 

INGRESSO  ZACHARIA  TEPLV  DNI 
APJELVIT  EI  AGLS  DNI  STAS 
A  DEXTRIS  ALTARIS 

"  Insresso  Zacharia  tenipliim  domini  aparuit  ei  angelus  domini  staiis 
a  dextris  altaris. " 

"  When  Zacharias  had  entered  the  temple  of  the  Lord  there  appeared 
to  liim  an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  " 
(St   Luke  i.  9-11). 

'  The  scriptural  references  in  this  appendix  are,  first,  to  the  Vulgate, 
which  most  of  the  legends  in  the  Baptistery  follow,  and,  secondly,  to 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  visitor  will  also  notice  that 
throughout  the  chapel  the  scrolls  are  constantly  treated  by  the  mosaic- 
ists  literally  as  scrolls,  the  text  being  cut  short  even  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  by  the  curl  of  the  supposed  parchment. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  BAPTISTERY. 


boos  ]MTO  TttS  ICMO  CMATCL. 
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2.  "  And  the  people  waited  for  Zacliarias,  and  marvelled 
that  he  tarried  so  long  in  the  temple.  And  when  he  came 
out,  he  could  not  speak  unto  them :  and  they  perceived  that 
he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  temple  :  for  he  beckoned  unto 
them,  and  remained  speechless  "  (St.  Luke  i.  21,  22). 

».>  H.  S.  ZAHARIAS  EXIT 
TUTUS  AD  PPLM 

*'  Hie  sanctus  Zachkrias  exit  tutus  ad  populum." 
"Here  saint  Zacliarias  comes  out  safe  to  the  people." 

3.  "  He  departed  to  his  own  house "  (St.  Luke  i.  23). 
Zacharias  embracinof  his  wife  Elizabeth. 


o 


4«  S.  Z^A 
RIAS.  S.  ELI 
SABETA 

6.  He  is  born  and  named  (opposite  the  door  into  the  church). 
— Zacharias  is  seated  to  the  left  ^  of  the  picture,  and  has  a 
book  or  "  writing  table  "  in  front  of  him,  in  which 
he  has  written  *' Johannes  est  nomen  ejus" — 
*'  His  name  is  John  "  (Luke  i.  63).  To  the  right 
an  aged  woman,  Elizabeth,  points  to  the  child 
inquiiingly,  "  How  would  you  have  him  called  ?  " ; 
further  to  the  right,  another  and  younger  woman  kneels,  hold- 
ing out  the  child  to  his  father.  At  the  back  a  servant  with  a 
basket  in  her  arms  looks  on.  Unlike  the  other  two  women, 
she  has  no  glory  about  her  head.  Above  is  a  tablet  in- 
scribed : — 

NATIVITAS 
SANCTI  JOHAXNIS 

BAPTISTS 

and  below  another  tablet,  with  the  date  and  artist's  name — 
FRAN'  TUPtESSIYS  V.F.  MDCXXVIII. 

'  By  '•  right  "  and  '*  left "  in  this  appendix  is  meant  always  the  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  spectator  as  he  faces  his  subject. 
11 
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Turning  now  to  the  west  wall,  and  standing  with  the  altal 
behind  us,  we  have  the  next  three  mosaics  of  the  series, 
thus — 


VAULT  OF  ROOF 


C.HE  IS  UEO  INTO  THE  DESERT. 


e.  HE  PREACHES. 


c.  He  is  led  into  the  desert. — The  words  of  the  legends  are  : — • 

►>  QVOM  ^'GELV  SEDOVXAT  S.  lOHAN. 
I.  DESERTUM. 

"  Quomodo  angelus  seduxit  (?)  sanctum  Johannem 

in  desertum." 
"How  an  angel  led  away  saint  John  into  the  desert." 

This  is  not  bibhcal.  *'  And  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel"  is  all  St.  Luke  (L  80)  says.  Here  the  infant  Baptist  is 
being  led  by  an  angel,  who  points  onward  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  holds  that  of  the  child,  who,  so  fai*  from  being 
"strong  in  spirit,"  looks  troubled,  and  has  one  hand  placed 
on  his  heart  in  evident  fear.  His  other  hand,  in  the  grasp  of 
the  angel's,  does  not  in  any  way  hold  it,  but  is  held  by  it ;  he 
is  literally  beiJig  led  into  the  desert  somewhat  against  his  will 
The  word  sedouaxat  (?  mediaeval  for  seduxit)  may  here  well 
have  tliis  meaning  of  persuasive  leading.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  child  and  his  guide  are  already  far  on  their 
way  :  they  have  left  all  vegetation  behind  them  ;  only  a  stony 
rock  and  rough  ground,  with  one  or  two  tufts  of  grass  and  a 
leafless  tree,  are  visible. 

d.  He  receives  a  cloak  from  an  angel. — This  is  also  not  bibli- 
caL     The  words  above  the  mosaic  aie — 

lie  AGELUS  REPRESETAT  VESTE  BTO  lOHI 

•*  Hie  angelus  representat  vestem  be  to  .lohanni." 

*'  Here  the  angel  gives  (back  ?)  a  garment  to  the  blessed  John." 
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John  wears  his  cloak  of  camefs  hair,  and  holds  in  one 
MT    hand  a  scroll,   on  which  is  written  an  abbreviation 
^^    of  the  Greek  '' /xcravoiirc  "— "  Repent  ye." 
E 

e.  He  i^reaches  to  the  people. 

HIC  PREDICATE 
"Here  lie  preaches"  [or  "predicts  the  Christ"]. 

The  Baptist  is  gaunt  and  thin  ;  he  wears  his  garment  of 
camel's  hair,  and  has  in  his  hand  a  staff  with  a  cross  at  the  top 
of  it.  He  stands  in  a  sort  of  pulpit,  behind  which  is  a  build- 
ing, presumably  a  church  ;  whilst  in  front  of  him  Hsten  three 
old  men,  a  woman,  and  a  child.     Below  are  three  more  women. 

/.  He  answers  the  PhaHsees  (on  the  wall  opposite  e). — 
To  the  right  are  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  from  Jerusalem, 
asking,  "What  says  he  of  himself?"  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, a  Eabbi  and  three  Pharisees.  To  the  left  is  St.  John 
with  two  disciples  behind  him.  Between  them  rolls  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  ferry  to  which  (Bethabara)  the  discussion  between 
the  Baptist  and  the  Jews  took  place,  and  across  the  river  the 
Eabbi  asks : 

QVOM  .  ERGO  .  BJPT 
ZAS  .  SI  NQE  .  XPS  .  NE 
Q  .  HELLA,.  NEQ'  PHA 

'  *  Quomodo  ergo  baptizas  si  neque  Christus,  neque  Elia,  neque  Pro- 
pheta  ?  " '' 

*'  Why  baptizest  thou,  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias, 
neither  that  prophet  ?  "     (John  i.  25). 

St.  John  does  not,  however,  give  the  answer  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Gospel,  but  another  \sTitten  above  his  head 
thus : — 

'  The  mark  of  abbreviation  over  the  C  shows  the  omission  of  an  h  in 
the  mediaeval  "  predichat  " 

-'  Tlie  Vulgate  has  "  Quid  ergo  baptizas  si  tu  non  es,"  etc. 
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►>  EGOJBAPTIZO  INO 
MIE  PATEIS 
ET  .  FILII  .  7.  SP' 
SCI 

g.  He  baptizes  Christ. 


li 


Ego  baptize   in   nomiue  patrio  et 
filii  &  Spiritus  saucti." 

"I    baptize   in   tbe   name    of    the 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 


HICE  BAPTIS3IV'  XPI 

On  the  left  is  a  tree  with  an  axe  laid  to  its  root.  In  the 
centre  stands  St.  John,  with  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Clirist, 
who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  Three  angels  look  down 
fi'om  the  right  hank  into  the  water  ;  and  in  it  ai'e  five  fishes, 
over  one  of  which  Christ's  hand  is  raised  in  blessing.  Below 
is  a  child  with  a  golden  vase  in  one  hand,  probably  the  river 
god  of  the  Jordan,  who  is  sometimes  introduced  into  these 
pictures.  From  above  a  ray  of  light,  with  a  star  and  a  dove 
in  it,  descends  on  the  head  of  Christ :  "And  Jesus  when  he 
was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water  :  and,  lo, 
the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him  :  and,  lo, 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased  "  piatt.  iii.  IG,  17). 

h.  ffis  death  is  commanded  by  Herod  (over  the  door  into  the 
main  body  of  the  church). 


The  mosaic  is  (according  to  the  sacristan)  entirely  restored, 
and  the  letters  of  the  legend  appear  to  have  been  incorrectly 
treated.     The  words  are   *'  Puellaj  saltanti  iniperavit  mater 
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nihil  (?  mchil)  aliud  petas  nisi  caput  Jobannis  Baptistse  " — ■ 
*' And  as  the  girl  danced  her  mother  commanded  her,  saying, 
Ask  for  nothing  else,  but  only  for  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist." 

Five  figures  are  seen  in  the  mosaic  : — 

1.  Herod  with  his  hands  raised  in  horror  and  distress, 
*'  exceeding  sony  "  (Mark  vi.  26). 

2.  Herodias,  pointing  at  him,  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

3.  Herodias'  daughter  dancing,  with  tlie  charger  on  her  head. 

4.  Another  figure  with  regard  to  which  see  ante,  p.  67,  §  8, 
where  it  is  suggested  that  the  figure  is  St.  John  at  a  former 
time,  saying  to  Herod,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 
If  this  is  not  so,  it  may  be  that  the  figure  represents  the 
"  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee  "  (Mark  vi. 
21)  who  were  at  the  feast. 

5.  A  servant  in  attendance, 

i.  He  is  beheaded. 


»•>  DECHOLACIO  SCI  lOHIS  BAT. 

*'  The  beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


To  the  left  is  the  headless  body  of  St.  John,  still  in  prison. 
^'  And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner  (or  '  one  of 
his  guard'),  and  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  prison."  The 
Baptist  has  leant  forward,  and  his  hands  A-e  stretched  out,  as 
if  to  save  himself  in  falling.  A  Roman  soldier  is  sheathing  his 
sword,  and  looks  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  as  she  carries  the  head  to  her  mother,  who  sits  en- 
throned near.     (See  ante,  p.  69,  §  10.) 

j.  He  is  buried. — "And  when  his  discij^les  heard  of  it  they 
came  and  took  up  his  coi'pse  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb  "  (Mark  vi. 

29). 

"Hie  sepelitur  corpus  sancti  Johan- 
H.  SEPELITVR  .  CO  nis   Baptistae  "— "  Here   is    being 

RPVS  .  S  .  lOHIS  .  BAT  buried  the  body  of  St.  John  the 

(See  ante,  p.  69,  §  10.)  Baptist." 

The  headless  body  of  the  Baptist  is  being  laid  in  the  grave 
by  two  disciples,  whilst  a  third  swings  a  censer  over  it. 
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n.  The  Intancy  of  Chrtf?t. — Going  back  now  to  the  west  yncl 
of  the  cbaj^el,  we  have  four  mosaics  representing  scenes  in  the 
infancy  of  Christ. 

1.  The  wise  men  before  Herod.  |  Above  c  and  e  in  the  Life 

2.  The  wise  men  adoring  Christ  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

3.  The  flight  into  Egypt  ^^^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

4.  The  Holy  Innocents.  ( 

1.  The  wise  men  before  Herod. 

Herod  is  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  by  a  Roman  sol- 
dier ;  he  looks  puzzled  and  anxious.  Before  him  are  the  three 
kings  in  attitudes  of  suppUcation  ;  and  above  are  the  words — 

4.  VBIE  .  QVIXATU'  .  EST  .  REX  .  JUD^ORUM 

"  Ubi  est  qui  natus  est  rex  Judaeorum  ?  "  I  c*   tii  ♦♦    ••   o 

"  Where  is  he  that  is  boru  king  of  the  Jews  ?"  )  *   ' 

2.  The  ivise  men  adoring  Clirist. 

•f-   ADORABVT    EV    ONS    REGES   TERE    ET    OMS   GETES   SER- 
VIENT EI 

"  Adorabunt  enm  omnes  reges  terrae,  (pt)  omnes  gentes  servient  ei." 
"Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve 
him"  (Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  11). 

In  the  centre  is  the  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
also  part  of  the  stable  of  the  inn.  On  her  knees  is  the  infant 
Christ,  with  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  raised  in  benediction. 
The  Madonna  holds  out  her  hand,  as  if  showing  the  Child  to 
the  kings,  who  approach  Him  -with  gifts  and  in  attitudes  of 
devout  worship.  To  the  left  is  a  man  leading  a  camel  out  of  a 
building  ;  whilst  to  the  light  of  the  stable  lies  Joseph  asleep, 
with  an  angel  descending  to  him  :  "Arise  and  take  thej'oung 
child."  (See  the  next  mosaic.)  The  rays  from  the  central 
figure  of  the  vaulted  roof  fall,  one  on  the  second  of  the  three 
kings,  and  another,  the  most  brilliant  of  them, — upon  which, 
where  it  breaks  into  triple  glor}',  the  star  of  Bethlehem  is 
set, — upon  the  Madonna  and  the  Christ 
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3.  Tlie  flight  into  Egypt. 

•J-  SVRGB    ET    ACCIPE  PUERVIM    ET   MATREM  EU'   ET   FUGE 
IN  EGYPTUM  .  ET  ESTO  IBI  USQ'  DVM  DICAM  TIBI 

"Surge  et  accipe  pnerum  et  matrem  ejus  et  fuge  iia  Egvptum  et  esto 
ibi  usque  dum  dicam  tibi." 

"  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt, 
and  be  there  until  I  bring  thee  word  "  (St.  Matt.  ii.  13). 

A  youth  carrj'ing  a  gourd  leads  into  a  building  with  a 
mosque-Hke  dome  a  white  ass,  on  which  is  seated  the  Ma- 
donna, holding  the  infant  Christ.  Joseph  walks  behind,  car- 
rying a  staff  and  cloak.  The  fact  of  the  journey  being  sudden 
and  hasty  is  shown  by  the  very  few  things  which  the  fugitives 
have  taken  with  them — only  a  cloak  and  a  gourd  ;  they  have 
left  the  presents  of  the  three  kings  behind. 

4   Tlie  Holy  Innocents. 

►>  TUNC  .  HERODE'  VIDE'  Q'lVnLVSV'  EET  AMAGI'  IRATV'E  .  RE, 

_     DE.  7.  MIT 
TES  OCCIDIT.  OMS  PUERO'  QVI.  ERAXT  .  BETHLEEM  QM.  OIRUS 

FINIBUS.  EIVS.i 

"Tunc  Herodes  videns  quoniam  illusus  esset  a  magisiratus  est  valde, 
et  mittens  occidit  omnes  pueros  qui  erant  in  Bethlehem  et  in  omnibus 
finibus  ejus." 

"  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men, 
■was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  aud  slew  all  the  children  that 
were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof  "  (Matt.  ii.  16). 

Three  Eoman  soldiers  are  killing  the  children,  some  of 
whom  already  lie  dead  and  bleeding  on  the  rocky  ground. 
To  the  right  is  a  mother  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  near 
her  another  woman  is  holding  up  her  hands  in  grief. 

ni.  St.  Nicholas. 

Just  below  the  mosaic  of  the  Holv  Innocents  is  one  of  S. 
NICOLAU' — St.  Nicholas — with  one  hand  raised  in  benedic- 

'  The  letters  underlined  are  unintelligible,  as  otherwise  the  legend 
follows  the  Vulgate.  Possibly  the  words  have  been  retouched,  and  the 
letters  incorrectly  restored. 
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tion  whilst  the  other  holds  a  book.  He  is  here,  close  to  the 
small  door  that  opens  on  to  the  Piazzetta,  the  nearest  to  the 
sea  of  all  the  saints  in  St.  Mark's,  because  he  is  the  sea  saint, 
the  patron  of  ull  ports,  and  esj^ecially  of  Venice.  He  was,  it 
is  well  known,  with  St.  George  and  St.  Mark,  one  of  the  three 
saints  who  saved  Venice  freni  the  demon  ship  in  the  storm 
when  St.  Mark  gave  to  the  fishermen  the  famous  ring. 

There  now  remain  for  the  traveller's  examination  the  three 
vaults  of  the  Baptistery,  the  arches  leading  from  one  division 
of  the  chapel  to  another,  and  the  spandrils  which  support  the 
font  and  altar  domes.  In  the  arch  leading  from  the  west  end 
of  the  chapel  to  the  front  are  the  four  evangelists ;  in  that 
leadincr  from  the  dome  over  the  font  to  that  over  the  altar  are 
four  saints,  whilst  in  the  spandrils  of  the  two  last-named  domes 
are,  over  the  font,  the  four  Greek,  and  over  the  altar  the  four 
Latin  fathers. 

rV.  The  Four  Evangelists. 

S.  LUCAS  EVG. 

St.  Luke  is  writing  in  a  book,  and  has  written  a  letter  and 
a  half,  possibly  QV,  the  first  two  letters  of  Quonium — "For- 
asmuch " — which  is  the  opening  word  of  his  Gospel 

S.   MARCVS  EVG. 

St.  Mark  is  shai^Dening  his  pencil,  and  has  a  paii'  of  pincers 
on  his  desk. 

S.    lOHES  EVG. 

St.  John  is  represented  as  very  old, — alluding  of  course  to 
his  having  written  his  Gospel  late  in  life. 

S.  MATHEV  EVG. 

St.  ^Matthew  is  writing,  and  just  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

V.  Four  Saints — St.  Anthony,  St.  Fietro  Urseolo,  St.  hidore, 

St.  Theodore. 
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St.  Anthony  (on  the  left.at  the  bottom  of  the  arch). 

"II  beato  Antonio  di  Bresa." 


ILB 

EA 

TO 

AN 

TON 

10 

DI 

BR 

E 

SA 

•J-  BEA 

TUS 

PETER 

Y'VRSI 

0 

DUXS 

LO 

YENED 

St.  Anthony  is  the  hermit  saint.  He  stands  here  with 
clasped  hands,  and  at  his  side  is  a  skull,  the  sign  of  penitence. 
He  wears,  as  in  many  other  pictures  of  him,  a  monk's  dress, 
in  allusion  to  his  being  "the  founder  of  ascetic  monachism." 
"His  temptations"  are  well  known. 

h.  St.  Pietro  Vrseolo  (above  St.  Anthony). 

"Beatus  Petrns  Ursiolo  dux's)  Vened." 
"  Tlie   blessed   Pietro  Urseolo,  Doge  of 
tlie  Venetians." 

This  Doge  turned  monk.  Influenced  bv  the  teaching"  of  the 
abbot  Guarino,  when  he  came  to  Venice  from  his  convent  in 
Guyenne,  Pietro  left  his  ducal  palace  one  September  night, 
fled  from  Venice,  and  shut  himseK  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Cusano,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years,  till  his  death 
in  997. 

Here  he  is  represented  as  a  monk  in  a  white  robe,  with  a 
black  cloak.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  Doge's  cap,  which  he 
has  doffed  for  ever,  and  as  he  looks  ujDwards,  there  shines 
down  on  him  a  ray  of  light,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  seen  the 
Holy  Dove. 

c.  St.  Iddore  (opposite  the  Doge). 

S.   ISIDORYS   MARTIR(?) 

This  is  St.  Isidore  of  Chios,  a  martyr  saint,  who  perished 

during  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Emperor 

Decius,  A.D.  250.     He  appeal's  to  have  been  much  worshipped 

at  Venice,  where  he  is  buried.     Here  he  is  seen  dressed  as  a 

warrior,  and  bearing  a  shield  and  a  lily,  the  symbol  of  purity.' 

'  See  Stones  of  Venk^,  vol.  ii.  chap,  viii  §  127,  and  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii. 
§  61.  His  body  was  brought  to  Venice  with  that  of  St.  Douato  in  1126 
by  the  Dcge  Domenico  Micliiel.     See  ante  p.  14. 
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d.  St.  Theodore,     s.  theodor.    -m. 

He  is  with  St.  George,  St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Mercurius, 
one  of  the  four  Greek  warrior  saints  of  Christendom,  besides 
being,  of  coui*se,  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  He  is  martjT  as 
well  as  warrior,  having  fired  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  a.d.  300. 

The  four  saints  upon  this  arch  thus  represent  two  forms 
of  Christian  service  ;  St.  Anthony  and  the  Doge  being  chosen 
as  types  of  asceticism,  and  the  other  two  as  examples  of 
actual  martvrdom. 

VL  The  Four  Greek  Fathers — St.  John  Chrysostorii,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzeniis,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  and  St.  Athanasius  (on 
the  spandrils  of  the  centi-al  dome). 

a.  8.  lOHES  CRisosTOMOS  PATKA  (patiiarch),  on  the  right  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  church. 

He  has  no  mitre,  being  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  all  of  whom,  except 
St.  Jerome  (the  cardinal),  weai'  mitres.    . 

He  bears  a  scroll — 


•J-.  REG 

NVM.I 

NTRA 

BIT.Q 

VE.NON 

S.PVR 

VS   .HT 

E.LAV 

ABIT 


'*  Regnum  intrabit,  quern  non  sit  piiriis 
arte  lavabit." 

"  He  shall  enter  the  kingdom  :  who  is 
not  clean,  him  shall  he  thoroughly  wash. " 


h.  8.  GREGORY'S  NAZiANZENUS  (to  the  right  of  St  John  Chry- 
Bostom).  He  is  represented,  as  he  usually  is,  as  old  and  worn 
with  fasting.     On  his  scroll  is  written — 


^>  QVO 

DNA 

TURA 

"Quod  naturatulit Christus haptismata 

TULI 

curat." 

T  XPS 

"  What  nature  has  brought,  Christ  b^ 

BAPTI 

baptism  cures." 

SMAT 

ECV 

RAT 
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c.  s.  BASIL  (to  the  right  of  his  fi-iend  St.  Gregory).  St.  Basil 
the  Great,  the  foimder  of  mouachism  in  the  East,  began  his 
hfo  of  devotion  in  early  youth,  and  is  here  represented  as  a 
young  man.  The  order  of  the  Basihcans  is  still  the  only  order 
in  the  Greek  Church.     His  scroll  has — 


►>  UT  SO  '*  Ut  sole  est  primum  lux  "  (as  by  the 

LE  EST  sun  first  we  have  light).     The  rest  is  un- 

PRIMUM  intelligible,  except  the  last  word,  which 

LUX)mu  suggests  that  the  comparison  is  between 

RIRIDE  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  spiritual  light 

BAfiS  of  baptism. 
MUM 

d.  s.  ATHANASius,  old  and  white-haired.     His  scroll  runs — 

►>  UT  UN 

UM  EST 

NUM  "  Ut  unum  est  numen,  sic  sacro  munere 

EX  SI  a  lumen  (?  atque  lumen)." 

C  SACR  "As  the  Godhead  is  one,    so  also  by 

NERE  God's  gift  is  light"  (?) 

OMU 
ALV 
MEN 

YIL.  The  Four  Latin  Fathers — St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (on  the  spandrils  of  the 
altar  dome). 

The  light  here  is  verv  bad  ;  and  even  after  accustominsf 
himself  to  it,  the  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  more  than 
see  that  all  four  figures  have  books  before  them,  in  which  they 
are  writing,  apparently  in  Greek  characters.  What  they  have 
written — in  no  case  more  than  a  few  letters — is  impossible  to 
decipher  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  St.  Jerome  wears  his 
cardinal's  hat  and  robes,  and  St.  Ambrose  has  his  bee-hive 
near  him,  in  allusion  to  the  story  that  when  in  his  cradle  a 
swarm  of  bees  once  lighted  on  his  lips  and  did  not  sting  huu. 

The  visitor  has  thus  examined  all  the  mosaics  except  those 
of  the  three  domes.  He  must  now,  therefore,  return  from 
near  the  altar  to  the  further  end  of  the  chapel,  and  take  the 
first  vaulting  (for  accurately  this  is  not  a  dome)  of  that  part 
of  the  roof. 
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VTTT.  Christ  and  the  Prophets. 

In  the  centre  is  Christ,  surrounded  by  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  each  of  whom  unfolds  a 
scroll  and  displays  on  it  a  portion  of  his  own  prophecy. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  altar,  the  visitor  will  thus  see 
to  the  left  of  the  Chi-ist,  Zephaniah  and  Elisha,  and  to  hia 
right  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 

1.  ZEPHANTAH.  SOPHOXIAH  PHA  (propheta). 
His  scroll  runs  tlius  : — 

EXPE  "  Expecta  me  in  die  resnrrectionis  raeae 

TA  MB  quoniam  ju(dicium  meum  ut  cougregem 

IX  DIE  gentes).' 

RESU  See  Zeph.  iii.  8.     This  legend  is  short- 

RECT  ened,   and  not  quite   accurately  quoted, 

lOXIS  from  the  Vulgate.     Our  version  is:  — 

MEE  "  Wait  ye  upon  me  until  the  day  that 

QUO  I  rise    up  . .  for  my  determination  is  to 

XTMA  'gather  the  nations. ..." 
lU 


2.  ELISRA. 
Scroll:— PATER 
MI  PA 
TERMI 
CURRU' 
ISRAEL 
ETAU 
RIGA 
EIVS 


ELISEAS  PHA 


"  Pater  mi,  pater  mi,  currus  Israel  et 
auriga  ejus." 

' '  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

2  Kings  ii.  12. 


3.  ISAIAII 

Scroll:— ECCEV 
IRGOc 
CIPIET 
ETPAR 
lET  FILI 
UM  ET  V 
OCABIT_ 
UR  NOM 


ISAIAS 

PHA 

"  Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filium 
et  vocabitur  nom  (en  ejus  Emmanuel)." 

"Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
hear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Im< 
manuel."  ' 

laa.  vii.  14. 


'  Isaiah  is  constantly  represented  with  these  words  on  his  scroll,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  roof  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  and  on  the 
western  porches  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 
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4.  UOSEA. 


OSIA 
PHA 


Scroll 


-VENIT 
EET  RE 
VERTA 
MURAD^ 
DOMINU 
QVIA 
IPSE  CE 
PITET 
SANA 


**  Venite  et  revertamur  ad  dominum 
quia  ij3se  cepit  et  saiia  (bit  nos;." 

"  Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  lie  has  torn  and  he  will  heal 


us. 


Hosea  vi.  1. 


Then  turning  around  and  facing  the  altar,  we  have,  to  the 
left  of  the  Christ,  Jeremiah  and  Elijah  ;  to  the  right,  Abraham 
and  JoeL 


6.  JEREMIAH. 

Scroll:— HIC  EST 
DEVS 
NOSTER 
ET  NON 
EXTIMA 
BITUR 
ALIVS 

6.  ELIJAH. 

Scroll:— DOMIN 
ESICO 
NUER 
SUS 
AVEN 
ITPO 
PVLVS 
TV 
VS 

7.  ABRAHAM. 

Scroll:— VISITA 
VITDO 
MINUS 
SARAM 
SICUT 
PROMI 
SERAT 


JEREMIAS 
PHA 

**  Hie  est  Deus  noster  et  non  extima- 
bitur  alius." 

''This  is  our  God,  and  none  other 
shall  be  feared." 


ELIA 
PHA 

*'  Domine  .si(c)  conversus  avenit  pop- 
ulus  tuus." 

' '  Lord,  thus  are  thy  people  come 
against  thee." 

This  is  not  biblical.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Elijah,  unlike  the  other  prophets, 
who  look  at  the  spectator,  is  turning  to 
the  Christ,  whom  he  addresses. 

ABRAN 
PHA. 

"Visitavit  (autem)  dominus  Saram 
sicut  promiserat." 

' '  The  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had 
said." 

Gen.  xxi.  1. 
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8.  JOEL. 

Scroll :— SUPER 

SERVO(S) 

MEOSET 

SUPERA 

NCILAS 

ERUNEA 

MDES 

PVMEO 


JOEL 
PHA 

"Super  servos  meos  et  super  ancillaa 
effundam  de  spiritu  meo."  ' 

"  Upon  my  men  servants  and  hand* 
maids  will  I  pour  out  (of)  my  spirit." 

Joel  ii.  29. 


TheD,  still  facing  the  altar,  there  are  on  the  wall  to  the  right 
David  and  Solomon  ;  on  that  to  the  left,  above  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  Obadiah  and  Jonah. 


9.  DAVID. 

DAVID 

PHA 

ScroU :     FILIUS 

MEV.E 

**  Filius  meus  es  tu,  ego  hodie  genui 

STU.E 

te." 

GO.H 

*'  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  be- 

ODIB 

gotten  thee." 

GEN 

Psalm  ii.  7. 

UI.T 

E 

10.  SOLOMON. 

SALOMON 

PHA 

Scroll :     QVESI 

VI.TT.LV 

M.ETNO 

"  Qujesivi  ilium  et  non  inveni-inven- 

NINVEN 

erunt  in  me  vigiles  qui  custodiunt  civi- 

I.IUENE 

tatem." 

RUT.  IN 

"I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 

ME.VIGI 

The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city 

LE.QVI 

found  (or  '  came  upon')  me." 

CUTO 

Song  of  Solomon,  iii.  2,  3. 

DIUT 

CIUI 

TA 

TEM 

'The  mosaic  has  apparently  "  erundam"  for  "effundam,"  possibly  a 
restorer's  error.     The  Vulgate  has  "spiritum  ueum,"  for  "de  spiritu 


mpo.' 
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ABDIAS 

PHA 

Scroll :     ECCE 

PARV 

'*  Ecce   parvulum   dedit  te   in   gen- 

ULVM 

tibus." 

DEDI 

•'  Behold   lie   has   made   thee   small 

Ti'E 

among  the  heathen." 

INGE 

Obadiah  2. 

NTI 

(Vulgate   has  '*  dedi :  "    and   so  has 

BV 

our  Bible  "I  have.") 

S 

12.  JONAH. 

JONAS 

PHA 

Scroll:     CLAMA 

"  Clamavi  ad  dominum  et  exaudivit 

VIADD 

me  de  tribulatione  mea." 

OMINU 

"I  cried  by  reason   of  my  affliction 

MEEX 

to  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me." 

AUDI 

Jonah  ii.  2. 

VITME 

DETR 

IBULA 

^TIO 

IX.  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  (See  ante,  p.  67.  §  8.) 
Passing  now  to  under  the  central  dome,  Chiist  is  again  seen 
enthroned  in  the  midst,  no  longer,  however,  of  the  prophets, 
but  of  his  own  disciples.  He  is  no  longer  the  Messiah,  but 
the  risen  Christ.  He  wears  gold  and  red,  the  emblems  of 
royalty ;  his  right  hand  is  raised  in  blessing  ;  his  left  holds 
the  resurrection  banner  and  a  scroll.  The  marks  of  the  nails 
are  visible  in  the  hands  and  feet  here  only  ;  they  are  not  to 
be  seen,  of  course,  in  the  previous  vaulting,  nor  are  they  in 
the  third  or  altar  dome  where  he  sits  enthroned  tiiumphant 
as  the  Heavenly  King. 
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Scroll :— EVNTES 
INMVDV 
UNIVBS 

VM.  PRE  "  Euntes  in   raundutn   universuu 

DICHAT  pr^edicate  evaugelium  omni  creaturae. 

EEVAN  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatu(s  fuerit  sal- 

GELIV  vus  erit)." 

MOMIC  "Go    je    into   all    the  world,   and 

REATU  preacli    the  Gospel   to  every  creature. 

REQI  He  tliat  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 

CRKDI  be  saved." 

DERI  St.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 

TEBA 
PTIS 
ATU 


Below,  right  round  the  dome,  are  the  twelve  Apostles,  bai3- 
tizing  each  in  the  country  with  which  his  ministry  is  actually 
or  by  tradition  most  associated.  A  list  of  them  has  been  al- 
ready given  {ante,  p.  67,  §  8),  with  their  countries,  except  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  is  there  noted  as  "  indecipherable." 
It  is,  however,  legible  as  India. 

Each  Apostle  is  the  centre  of  a  similar  group,  consisting  of 
the  Apostle  himself,  his  convert,  in  the  moment  of  baptism, 
and  a  third  figure  whose  position  is  doubtful.  He  may  be 
awaiting  baptism,  already  baptized,  or  merely  an  attendant : 
in  the  group  of  St.  James  the  Less,  he  holds  a  towel ;  in  that 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  cross  ;  and  in  every  case  he  wears  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country  where  the  baptism  is  taking  place.  Thus, 
to  take  the  most  striking  instances,  St.  Philip's  Phrygian  has 
the  red  Phrygian  cap  ;  St.  Peter's  Roman  is  a  Roman  sol- 
dier ;  the  Indians  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bailholomew  are  (ex- 
cept for  some  slight  vaiiety  of  colour)  both  dressed  alike,  and 
wear  turbans.  Behind  the  figures  is  in  each  group  a  build- 
ing, also  characteristic  architecturally  of  the  given  country. 
In  two  instances  there  is  seen  a  tree  growing  out  of  this 
building,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Palestine  and  in  that  of 
Achaia  ;  but  whether  or  no  with  any  special  meaning  or  al^ 
lusion  may  be  doubtful. 


. 
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The  inscriptions  are  as  follows  (see  ante,  p.  G7) : 


SCS  lOHES  EVG  BAPTIZA 

S.  lACOB  MINOR 

S.  PHVLIP 

S.  MATHEV       . 

S.  SIMEON 

S.  TOMAS 

S.  ANDRE 

S.  PETRV 

S.  BARTOLOMEV 

S.  TADEV 

S.   MATIAS 

SCS  MARCTS  EVS 


I  EFESO 

I JUDEA 

I  FRIGIA 

I  ETHIOPIA 

I  EGIPTV 

IN  INDIA 

I  ACHAIA 

IN  ROMA 

I  INDIA 

I  MESOPOTAMIA 

I  PALESTIN 

I  ALESANDRIA 


In  this  list,  most  careful  reference  is  made,  as  has  been 
said,  to  the  various  traditions  concerning  the  places  of  each 
Apostle's  special  ministry,  the  main  tradition  being  always 
followed  in  cases  of  doubt.  Thus  St.  John  was  bishop  of 
Ephesus  ;  St.  James  the  Less  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
received  St.  Paul,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Chui-ch  ;  St. 
Philip  labored  in  Phrygia,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Hiera- 
polis  ;  St.  Matthew  chiefly  in  Ethiopia  ;  St.  Simeon  in  Egypt ; 
and  St.  Thomas  (though  this  may  be  by  confusion  with  an- 
other  Thomas)  is  said  to  have  preached  in  India  and  founded 
the  Church  at  Malabar,  where  his  tomb  is  shown,  and  "  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas"  is  still  a  name  for  the  Church.  So, 
again,  St.  Andrew  preached  in  Achaia,  and  was  there  crucified 
at  Patrae  ;  the  connection  of  St.  Peter  with  Rome  needs  no 
comment ;  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius  assign  India  to  St. 
Bartholomew ;  St.  Thaddseus  or  Jude  preached  in  Sp'ia  and 
Arabia,  and  died  at  Eddessa  :  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
ministry  of  St.  Matias  were  spent  in  Palestine  ;  and  lastly,  St. 
Mark  is  reported  to  have  been  sent  by  St.  Peter  to  Egypt,  and 
there  founded  the  Church  at  Alexandria. 

X.  Chkist  and  the  Angels. 

We  pass  lastly  to  the  altar-dome,  already  partly  described 
in  the  *'  Requiem  "  chapter  of  this  book  (p.  68,  §  9). 

In  the  centre  is  Christ  triumphant,  enthroned  on  the  stars, 
with  the  letters  IC  XC  once  more  on  either  side  of  him.     In 
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the  circle  Trith  him  are  two  angels,  whose  wings  veil  all  but 
their  faces  ;  round  it  are  nine  other  angels,  ruby-coloured  for 
love,  and  bearing  fltuning  torches.  "  He  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministei-s  a  flaming  fire." 

Lower  down  round  the  dome  are  the  "  angels  and  arch- 
angels and  all  the  company  of  heaven,"  who  "laud  and  mag- 
nify His  glorious  name."  These  heavenly  agencies  are  divided 
into  three  hierarchies,  each  of  three  choii's,  and  these  nine 
choirs  are  given  round  this  vault. 

Hierarchy  I.     .     .     .     Serapliim,  Cherubim,  Thrones. 
Hierarcliy  II.  .     .     .     Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers. 
Hierarchy  III.       .     .     Princedoms,  Archangels,  Angela. 

*'  The  first  three  choirs  receive  their  glory  immediately  from 
God,  and  transmit  it  to  the  second  ;  the  second  illuminate 
the  thii'd  ;  the  third  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  created 
luiivei'se  and  man.  The  fii'st  hierarchy  are  as  councillors ;  the 
second  as  governors  ;  the  thu'd  as  ministers.  The  Seraphim 
are  absorbed  in  perpetual  love  and  adoration  immediately 
round  the  throne  of  God  ;  the  Cherubim  know  and  worship  ; 
the  Thrones  sustain  the  seat  of  the  Most  High.  The  Domi- 
nations, Virtues,  Powers,  are  the  regents  of  the  stars  and  ele- 
ments. The  last  thi-ee  orders — Princedoms,  Archangels,  and 
Angels — ai'e  the  protectors  of  the  gi*eat  monarchies  ou  earth, 
and  the  executors  of  the  will  of  God  throughout  the  universe."  * 
The  visitor  can  see  for  himself  how  accurately  this  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  mosaics  of  the  altar-dome.  Imme- 
diately over  the  altar,  and  nearest  therefore  to  the  presence 
of  God,  is  the  Cherubim,  "  the  Lord  of  those  that  know,"  with 
the  words  "fulness  of  knowledge,"  "plenitudo  scientiae,"  on 
his  heai't  ;  to  the  left  is  the  Seraphim  ;  to  the  right  the 
Thrones,  "sustaining  the  seat  of  the  Most  Hjgh."  Further 
to  the  right  come  the  Dominations — an  armed  angel,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  balance,  in  the  other  a  spear.  In  one  scale  of 
the  balance  is  a  man,  in  the  other  the  book  of  the  law  ;  and 
this  latter  scale  is  being  just  snatched  at  by  a  winged  demon, 
who,  grovelling  on  the  ground,  turns  round  to  meet  the  spear 
'  Mrs.  Jnmeson's  '"  Legendary  Art,"  p.  45. 
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of  the  angel.  Opposite  the  Dominations  are  the  Pnncedoms 
or  Principahties,  another  armed  angel,  wearing  a  helmet  and 
calmly  seated  among  the  stars;  and  the  Powers  ("potes- 
tates  ")  with  a  black  devil  chained  at  his  feet.  The  Virtues 
come  next,  with  a  skeleton  in  a  grave  below,  and  at  the  back 
a  pillar  of  fire  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Angels  and  Archangels,  ''  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  God  throughout  the  universe,"  are 
seen  nearest  to  the  gospel-dome,  standing  above  a  rocky  cave, 
in  which  are  three  figures.  They  aj)pear  to  have  various 
functions  in  the  resurrection  ;  the  angel  holds  out  a  swathed 
man  to  the  archangel,  who  holds  a  man  (perhaps  the  same 
man),  from  whom  the  grave-clothes  are  falling.  Between 
them  they  thus  complete  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  remains  only  for  the  visitor  to  observe,  before  leaving  the 
chapel,  the  manner  in  which  its  different  parts  are  related  to 
each  other.  Upon  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  gospel- 
dome  are  the  Four  Evangelists ;  on  that  which  prefaces  the 
altar-dome,  wdth  its  display  of  heavenly  triumph,  are  four 
saints  "militant  here  on  earth."  But  it  is  the  .domes  them- 
selves whose  meaning  is  most  evidently  connected.  In  all, 
the  same  Figure  is  seen  in  the  centre,  surrounded  in  the  first 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  second  by  the 
Apostles,  in  the  third  by  the  heavenly  choirs,  the  three  to- 
gether thus  proclaiming  the  promise,  the  ministry,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  prophesied,  cinicified  and  glorified  Christ. 

SANCTUS,  SANCTUS,  SAXCTUS, 
DOMINUS,  DEUS,  OMXIPOTENS, 
QUI  ERAT,  QUI  EST,  ET  QUI  VENTURUS  EST. 

Rev.  iv.  8. 
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Abraham,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  mosaic,  173. 

Adams'  "  Venice  Past  and  Present,"  quoted,  20  n. 

Adder  coiled,  symbolical  of  eternity,  144. 

Age,  feelings  of  old,  125. 

Alexis,  Emperor,  and  Venice,  56. 

Altiuum,  Bishop  of,  founds  early  Venetian  churches,  52. 

Anderson,  J.  R. ,  on  Carpaccio,  1  S.  pref.  ;  St.  George,  1  S.  96  ;  2  Si 

128  ;  St.  Jerome,  1  S.  104,  seq. 
Angelico,  liis  religion  sincere,  pref.,  3. 
Angels,  the  hierarchies  of,  68,  178 ;  sculpture  of,  39. 
Animals,  place  of,  in  European  Chivalry,  8  ;  Venetian  love  of,  5f?> 
Apostles,  baptizing  (St.  Mark  s  Baptistery),  67  seq.,  176  seq. 

"        scenes  of  their  ministry,  176. 
Arabesques,  of  Carpaccio,  1  S.,  99. 
Achitecture,  an  '  order'  of,  15. 
Art,  great,  combines  grace  and  fitness,  15. 
*'     always  instinctive,  pref.  3. 
"     depends  on  national  sympathy,  pref.  3. 
"     as  material  of  history,  pref.  4  seq. 
"     the  faithful  witness,  pref.  3. 
Ascalon,  not  attacked  by  Venice,  10. 
Ascension,  mosaic  of  the,  St.  Mark's,  87. 
Assisi,  Giotto's  chapel  at,  1  S.  111. 
Assyria,  gods  of,  83. 
Athena,  70. 
Athens  and  Ion,  61. 
Author,  the — 

diary  quoted  on  Carpaccio's  at  Milan  (Sept.  6,  1876),  1  S.  114. 
drawings  of  St.  George's  viper  (1872),  1  S.  97. 
"       of  Carpaccio's  parrot,  1  S. ,  98. 
"       earliest,  of  St.  Mark's,  62. 
errors  of  his  early  teaching,  48. 

feelings  of,  in  advancing  years,  not  disabled  but  enabled,  2  S.  125u 
knowledge  of  Greek  myths,  62  n. 
plan  for  collecting  records  of  St.  Mark's,  87  n. 
protestantism  of  (see  "  religion  "). 
religion  and  early  religious  teaching,  21,  62-63. 

"         its  effect  on  his  early  work  in  Venice,  48. 
teaching  of,  not  a  discoverer,  2  S.  126,  127. 

"         abhors  doctrine  for  proof,  system  for  usefulness,  2  0.  126. 
"        a  "true  master,"  ^*. 
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teaching  his  disciples  not  "  Ruskinians,"  but  free,  12(J. 
books  of,  referred  to — 

Ariadne  Florentina,  p.  (203)  70. 
Examples  of  Venetian  Architecture,  71. 
Fors  Clavigera,  purchasable  in  Venice,  36  n. 
«'  *«  iii.  Feb.    on  St.  George),  30  n. 

"  »«  iv.,  p.  125  ('Punch'),  GO  n. 

««  ««  vi.  110,  178-203  (on  Psalm  Ixxvi.),  23. 

**  "  vii.  75,  gondolier  and  dog,  53. 

«'  "  vii.  08,  on  St.  Theodore,  24. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret,  pref.  4. 

St.  Marks  Rest,  delay  in  issue  of  2d  Supplement,  2  S.  155  n. 
**  "     scheme  of  and  plans  for,  iv.,  8  n. 

"  "     sold  in  Venice,  3(5  n. 

**  "     style  of,  pref.  3. 

"  •*     Supplement  I.,  why  issued,  1  S.  pref.  91,  98« 

Stones  of  Venice,  errors  of,  and  Authors  Protestantism,  64, 
"  "       quoted,  129,  147.  44  n. 

'*  '*        republication  of,  planned,  pref.  4. 

**  * '       St.  Mark  s,  description  of,  62. 

Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  9. 

Ejptism  of  Christ  (St.  Marks  mosaic),  164. 

Baptist,  the,  Life  of  (St.  Mark's  mosaic',  159. 

Bari,  William  of,  at  siege  of  Tyre,  12. 

Baruch's  roll,  pref.  3. 

Basilicans,  the  only  order  of  the  Greek  Church,  171. 

Basilisk,  Carpaccio's,  1  S.  98. 

Bellini,  Gentile,  picture  of  Venice,  47. 

Bellini,  Gentile,  picture  of  St  Mark's  facade,  69,  70,  73. 

Bellini  Giovanni,  vaults  of,  69,  70. 

•'  •'  Correr  Museum  (Transfiguration),  1  S.  120  n. 

"  **  T>ictures  by  in  the  Frari,  St,  Zaccaria,  1  S.  117. 

Bewick,  1  S.  117.  * 
Bible  quoted — 

Genesis  xxi 17.3    Zephaniah  iii.  8 179 

Numbers  xvi.  13 5«    St.  Matthew  ii.  2 166 

2  Kings  ii.  12 172  !  "        ii.  16 167 

"       XXV.  7 55|  "        iii.  16,  17 Ibfi 

x^verbs  iii.  17 1  S.  106  i  "        v.  »-ll 86 

vii.5,17 61  "        X.  22 S5 

PsaJmii.  7 174    St.  Mark  vi.  2] .  28 166 

xlv.8 61  •'        xvi.  15,  16 176 

St.  Lukei.  !),  11 160 

21-22 160 

"  ft3 ib. 

"  80 16a 

xiv.  .33 1  S.  100 

"        xix.  8 1  S.  101 

xix.l7 IS.  109 

St.  John  i.  2.^ 168 

•'       i.  29 169 

"       xix.  26-27 ih. 


"      Ixxii.  10,  11 166 

"      Ixxvi.  (Vulgate  and  Italian 

versions) 7 

Song  of  Solomon  iii.  2,  3 174 

isaiah  vii.  14 172 

"       xi.  8 84 

'       xxiii.2...   32 

Jeremiah  x vii.  9 49 

Ezeklel  i.    79  seq. 

"        xi.  16  19  22.         80 

flosea  vi.  i  ..',.. '..7!!!.....  !,..^    173  '  Ronmn^  v.  12  1  S,  106 

Joel  ii  29 174    Gnlatianf*  ii.  20 84 

Obadiah  2 175  ;  1  Thee.*,  ii.  18 2  S.  153 

Jonah  li.  2 17.'>    Rev.  iv.  8 83,179 
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Birds,  chased  by  Venetian  boys,  54 ;  legend  of,  and  cliurcbes  of  Ven- 
ice, 8. 
Bolton  Abbey,  30. 
Bribery,  60. 

Brides  of  Venice,  1  S.  95. 
British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.,  pref.  3. 
Buckle's  civilization,  26. 
Byzantine  art,  mythical,  74. 

*     "  *'     St.  Mark's  typical  of,  65. 

Byzantium  conquered  by  Venice,  65. 

Camerlenghi,  treasurers  of  Venice,  26. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discoyery  of,  ruins  Venice,  27. 

Capitals,  lavys  of  their  treatment,  17,  19. 

"         of  twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries,  17,  20. 
Cardinals,  Carpaccio's  satire  on,  1  S.  118. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  R.'s  master,  1  S.  123. 

"  *'  Early  Kinss  of  Norway  "  quoted,  56  n. 

"  Sterling,  Life  of,  1  S.  103  ;  and  of  Werner,  103. 

Carpaccio:  (1)  General  Characteristics  of  liis  Art,  1  S.  113  ;  Its  Charac- 
teristics, 115;  (2)  Details  of  his  pictures;  (3;  Particular 
pictures. 

(1)  General  Characteristics  of  his  Art : — 

composition  of,  1  S.  99. 

details  haye  important  meanings  with,  1.  S.  107. 

and  Luini,  IS.  116. 

religion,  as  animating  the  present  world,  1  S.  122  n. 

satire  of,  1  S.  118,  121. 

sense  of  humour,  and  power  of  seriousness,  1  S.  .102. 

simplicity,  strength,  and  joy.  1  S.  96-97. 

study  of,  feelings  requisite  to  the,  1  S.  113. 

symbolism,  1  S.  121. 

(2)  Details  of  his  Pictures : — 
arabesques  (S.  Tryphonius),  i.  S.  99. 
dogs,  i.  S.  99. 

parrot,  i.  S.  99. 

signatures  of,  lovely,  i.  S.  106. 

vaults  of,  69,  70. 

^3)  Particidar  Pictures  of: — 

Agony  in  the  Garden,  i.  S.  100. 

St.  George  and  Dragon  series,  24;    1  S.  98  seq.,  108  ;   2  S.   138 

seq. 
St.  Jerome,  1  S.  104,  106,  108. 
St.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (Correr  Museum),  1  S.  119. 
St.  Matthew,  calling  of  (St.  Giorario  dei  Schiavoui),  1  S.  100. 
St.  Stephen  (Brera  Gallery.  Milan),  1  S.  114. 
St.  Tryphonius  (St.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni),  1  S.  99. 
St.  Ursula  series  (Accademia,  Venice),  1  S.  119,  121. 
Venetian  ladies  and  their  pets  (Correr  Museum),  in  what  sense 

the  best  existing  picture,  1  S.  116. 
Virgin  (Brera  Gallery,  Milan\  1  S    114. 
youthful  sketches  by,  St.  Alvise,  i.  S.  111. 
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Carpets,  Fastern,  1  S.  96. 

Catliolicisin,  nu'dia^val,  as  shown  by  Carpaccio,  1  S.  130. 

Ceilings  painted,  Venice,  1  S.  111. 

Cephalonia,  taken  by  Venice,  1  S.  99. 

Cerberus,  Dante  s,  24. 

Charity,  St   Mark's  mosaic,  85. 

Cheese,  lessons  in  capital  carving,  by  use  of,  18  seq. 

Cherubim,  the  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  GO. 

Chivalry,  places  of  animals  in,  24. 

"   '    of  Venice  and  the  West,  a.d.  1100,  56. 
Chomley,  Countess  Isabel,  legend  translated  by,  53  n. 
Christ  and  the  Angels,  St.  Marks  Baptistery,  163. 

*'      and  the  Apostles, 

*'      baptism  of, 

*'      in  fancy  of, 

*'      and  the  Prophets, 

"      modern  lives  of,  84. 

"       "saves  the  ^o«^"  1  S.  101. 
Christianity,  development  of,  50. 
Churches  of  Venice,  legend  of  their  foundation,  52. 

'*  *'       guide  to  points  of  compass  in,  35  n. 

See  'Venice,'  and  under  names  of  particular  churches,  38, 
Churchyards,  53. 
Cimabue.  68. 

Classical  learning  and  Venice,  46. 
Clermont-Ganneau  on  St.  George,  S.  127. 
Cockneyi-sm,  9,  64,  86,  99. 

Coinage,  leathern  of  Doge  Domenico,  Michiel,  8. 
Colour,  Venetian  feeling  for,  58. 

Corner,  Flamiuio,  on  St.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni,  1  S.  93. 
Correr  Museum,  woodcut  maps  of  Venice  (1480)  in,  21. 

Carpaccio's  "Venetian  Ladies,"  1  S.  117. 
Cotton  MS.,  British  Museum,  pref.  vi.  51. 
Creusa  (Euripides'  "  Ion  "),  62  n. 
Croiset's  office  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  22. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcasella,  1  S.  105,  112,  113. 
Crucifixion,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  98. 
Cru.sades.  Venice  and  the.  44. 
Customs,  blinding  of  deposed  Doges.  55. 

"        pillage  of  palace  on  election  of  Doge,  59  n. 
Cybele,  temple  of,  169. 

Dalmatia,  attacked  by  Byzantium,  13. 

Datna.scus.  and  siege  of  Tyre,  12,  10. 

Diindolo,  Doge  Andrea,  chronicle  of,  11,  12,  65  n, 

"  *'  legend  of  Venetian  Churches,  51,  52. 

'*  '*  his  tomb,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  52  n. 

*'  Henry,  70 ;  adorns  church  of  St.  James  of  the  Rialto,  flS, 

Dante's  grasp  of  theology,  24. 

'*       Cerberus  (Canto  Vi.),  24. 
Darwinism.  17.  1  S.  99. 
Dates,  recollection  of.  25,  43. 
David,  piety  and  soldiership  of,  60. 
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Pnvid,  mosaic  of,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  157. 

"  '•  "     ,  eastern  dome.  74. 

Death,  commonplace  about  blessedness  of,  1  S.  106. 
Decoration,  not  '  a  superlicial  merit,'  19. 
De  Hooghe.  chiaroscuro  of,  1  S.  117. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  pref.  4. 
Doecs,  Carpaccio's,  St.  Georsce's,  1  S.  99. 

'"  "  St.  Jerome's,  24,  1  S.  104. 

Doges,  blinding  of  five  deposed,  421-1100,  55, 
'*      election  of  (Doge  Selvo),  58  seq. 

•'      See  under  Domenico  Michiel   St.  Pietro  Urseolo,  S^lra 
Doge's  palace   pillage  of,  on  election  of  Doge,  59,  60  u. 
Domenico,  Michiel,  Doge,  13. 

"  "         and  conquest  of  Tyre   8  seq. 

**  "        dismantles  his  ships  12  n. 

**  "        leathern  coinage  of,  12. 

*'  "        seizes  Egean  isles  and  Cephalonia,  13. 

•*  *'        closing  years  and  death,  14. 

"  *'        tomb  of  (San  Giorgio  Maggiore),  14. 

Doubt   religious  feeling  of,  50  seq. 
Dragon,  Carpaccio's,  1  S.  101,  2  S.  132. 
Drapery,  good  and  bad,  37. 
Ducal  Palace,  see  'Venice — Ducal  Palace/  16. 
Dumas,  1  S.  112. 

Diirer  s  engraving  of  St.  Mark's  Lion,  20. 
Durham  Cathedral,  20. 


Edinburgh,  Prince's  street,  asphalted,  31  n, 
Egean  islands,  seized  by  Venice,  13. 
Egypt,  draeron  of,  23,  26. 

**'       flight  into,  167. 
Egypt,  gods  of,  121. 

"       and  siege  of  Tyre,  11,  12. 
Eliab,  sons  of,  55. 

Elijah,  mosaic  of,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  173. 
Emerson  referred  to,  35. 
England,  abbeys  of,  their  quiet  peace,  1  S.  96. 

"  classical  architecture  of.  40. 

*'         commerce,  36,  64. 

**  "  and  ereed  of  money,  8. 

*'         religion  of,  120(V-1400,  50. 
Euripides'  'Ion'  quoted,  61  n. 
Europe,  course  of  history,  46. 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  salvation,  1  S.  101. 
Evangelion  and  prophecy,  78. 
Evangelists,  the,  beasts  of  the,  83. 

"  "      (St.  Mark's  mosaics),  82,  1S4. 

gospels  of,  1  S.  100. 
"  sculpture  of  (St.  Mafk"s\  35. 

Executions,  between  Piazzetta  pillars,  17. 
Eyes,  putting  out  the,  55. 
Ezekiel's  vision,  7b. 
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Faith  and  reason,  50. 

Fathers,  the  Greeks  and  Latin,  168  seq. 

Fawn  in  Carpaccio's  '  Virgin,'  Brera,  Milan,  IS.  115. 

Fishing  in  early  Venice,  51. 

Florence,  sacred  pictures  of,  1  S.  123. 

"         Spezieria  of  S.  M.  Novella,  61. 
Forks,  thought  a  luxury,  61. 
'  Fors  '  and  the  author,  54. 

"       ordering  of  events  by,  S.  127. 
Foscarini,  on  Doge  Selvo's  election,  59  n. 
France,  religion  of,  1150-1350,  50. 

Gabriel,  Archangel,  St.  Marks  bas-reliefs,  34, 

Geryon,  1  S.  97. 

Gesta  Dei,  quoted,  10,  11  n. 

Giotto's  chapel  at  Assisi,  1  S.  111. 

Giocondo,  Fra,  makes  designs  for  Venice  after  1513  fire,  28. 

Giorgione's  frescoes,  26  ;  arrangement  of  masses,  1  S.  109. 

Giustina,  church  to  S  ,  founded,  53. 

Gordon,  Rev.  O.,  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  23. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  1  S.  101. 

Gothic,  foliage,  origin  of  Venetian,  43. 

Greek  acanthus,  71. 

*'      art,  but  one  school  of,  65. 

"        "its  aim,  first  instruction,  then  beauty,  66. 

"      capitals,  18. 

*'      harpy,  68. 

"      myths  (Euripicles  and  Pindar),'  61  n. 

"      temple  of  the  Dew,  60. 

*'      Thronos  on  St.  Mark's,  35. 

♦*      work  on  St.  Marks,  42,  43,  61,  65. 
Guiscard,  and  Doge  Selvo,  57  seq. 

'*         "  the  soldier  par  «4xcellence  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  60. 
Gunpowder,  51. 

Heraclea,  Venetian  villas  at,  51. 

Hercules,  42  ;  labours  of,  St.  Mark's  bas-relief,  33. 

Herod  and  St.  John  Baptist,  67,  165  ;  and  the  wise  men,  166. 

Herodias,  type  of  evil  womanhood,  69. 

Historians,  sector ianism  of,  48. 

History,  the  cour.se  of  European,  46. 

"         transitional  period  of,  32. 

*'         the  materials  of,  a  nation's  acts,  words,  and  art,  pref.  p.  K 

**         how  to  read,  50. 
Holbein's  jewel-painting,  1  S.  118. 
Hoi-ses  of  St.  Mark,  69,  70. 
Hunt,  William,  31. 

Idleness,  evils  of,  51. 
Infidelity,  signs  of,  in  art,  38. 

'*  modern,  50 

Innr)cent.s.  Holy  (St.  Mark's  Mosaics),  168. 
luticriptiuu  ou  St.  Jamcb  di  Rialto,  27. 
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Inscription  on  St.  Mark's  mosaics,  84. 

•'  "  Baptistery,  157-170  passim. 

Inscription  on  tomb  of  Doge  Donienico  MicLiei,  14. 
Inspiration  and  the  Cliurch,  1  S.  121. 
Ion  and  Athens,  C5. 
Irish  decoration,  71. 

'"     savagery,  56. 
Italian  revolution  and  Venice,  13. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  '  Legendary  Art,'  quoted,  178. 
Jeremiaii,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  173. 
Jerusalem,  Holy  Sepulchre,  arches  of  the,  71. 

"  Baldwin,  king  of,  at  Venice,  8. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  penance  of,  64 

Jones,  E   Burne,  lielps  R.  re  St,  Mark's  mosaics,  87. 
Jordan,  river  god  of  the,  164. 

Kensington  schools,  1  S.  99. 
Knight,  a,  of  the  15th  century,  37. 

Landseer,  Sir  E.,  7. 

Latrator  Anubis,  15  seq.;  meaning  of,  22. 

Legenda  Aurea,  the,  on  St.  George,  2  S.  149. 

Legend  of  foundation  of  Venetian  churches,  52. 

Leucothea,  54. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  '  Christian  Art '  of,  63. 

Lion,  St.  Jerome's,  24. 

"     St.  Mark's,  Venice  (see  St.  Mark's). 
London,  fire  of,  7  ;  the  Monument,  8 ;  Nelson  column^  8. 
Lon^hena's  tomb  of  Dosre  Dom.  Michiel,  14. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the,  and  mediaeval  chivalry,  49. 
Lorenzi,  M.,  helps  R.,  59  n. 

Lotteries  in  old  and  new  Venice,  17  n.  ■ 

Luini  and  Carpaccio,  1  S.  114,  115,  116. 
Luxury,  mediaeval,  how  symbolized,  1  S.  118. 

"         of  Venice,  and  her  fate,  44. 
Lydda,  church  of  St.  George  at,  2  S.  132. 

Madonna  on  St.  James  di  Rialto,  28,  29. 

Mautegna's  '' Transfiguration,"  Correr  Museum,  1  S.  119. 

"  St.  Sebastian.  1  S.  121. 

Mariegola,  of  St.  Theodore,  21,  24. 
Mazorbo,  54. 
Memnon,  35. 
Merlin,  60. 
M.  Angel  o,  pref.  4. 

Milan,  Mouasterio  Maggiore,  Luini's  St.  Stephen,    1  S.  114. 
Milan,  Brera  Gallery,  Carpaccio's  in,  1  S.  114. 
Modesty,  St.  Mark's  mosaic,  95. 

Monasticism,  as  explained  by  Carpaccio's  St.  Jerome,  IS,  86, 105, 106, 
Mosaics,  of  St.  Marks  (see  under  "Venice — St.  Mark's"),  157. 
Muratori's  edition  of  Saniito,  8  n. 
Murray,  C.  F.,  1  S.  102,  1  S.  115,  1  S.  119. 
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Murray,  John,  Guide  to  Venice,  on  Piazzetta  pillars,  7. 

"  "  «'  St.  JauiL-s  di  Kialto,  29,  30. 

'*  "  ♦*  St.  Mark's  Lion,  7«. 

"  "      Sketches  of  Venetian  History,  b. 

Napoleon  I.,  8. 

Natalis  Regia,  rebuilds  St.  James  di  Rialto,  1531,  29. 

Nelson  column.  8. 

Nicholas  of  the  Barterers.  sets  up  Piazzetta  pillars,  17. 

Norman  architecture,  savagery  of,  18. 

Northumbrian  architecture,  clumsy  work  in,  18. 

Oath  of  Venetian  magistrates  at  Tyre,  13. 

Olac,    blinds  Kim^  Rierik.  5G  n. 

Oxford  schools,  author's  drawings  at,  1  S.  96,  97. 

Pall  Mall,  51. 

Palladio,  14. 

Palm  trees,  in  Carpaccio's  St.  George,  meaning  of,  2  S.  148. 

Paris.  VendGme  column,  7. 

Parliament,  English,  party  politics,  8. 

Parrot,  Carpaccio's.  1  S.  97. 

Parthenon  bas-reliefs,  85. 

Perfumes,  use  of,  01  ;  manufacture  of  by  Florentine  monks,  ib, 

Per-;eus  and  St.  George,  2  S.  V66. 

Persia  and  St.  George,  2  S.  134. 

Perugia,  canopy  at,  69. 

Perugino,  1  S.  102. 

Petroleum,  50. 

Piazzetta  pillars  (see  under  "Venice — Piazzetta  pillars'*),  7. 

Pindar,  and  Greek  myths,  61  n. 

Political  Economy,  50. 

Practice  with  fingers  teaches  eyes,  18. 

Prayer  Book,  quoted,  83. 

Printing,  discovery  of,  50;  and  Venice,  41. 

Progress,  modern,  in  Venice,  30 ;   and  inventions,  46. 

Prophets,  mosaics  of,  St.  Mark's  altar-dome,  81  ;  baptistery,  168. 

Proportion  and  propriety,  distinct,  15. 

Protestantism,  '  private  judgment,'  21,  22,  02.  63,  1  S.  103,  120. 

'  Punch,'  on  Bishop  VVilbertorce,  00;  March  15,  1879,  04 

Purpile,  Byzantine,  82. 

Rahab,  meaning  of  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  23. 

Raphael,  teaching  of  in  art,  39  (see  "  S.  Raphael"). 

Reason  and  Faith,  50. 

'  Red  and  White  Clouds,'  chap.  vi. 

Religion,  of  early  Chri.stiau  chivalry,  49. 

"        and  doubt,  47  seq. 

"        stage  between  faith  and  reason.  50. 

*'        of  Venice,  40  seq.  ;  the  keynote  (with  art)  of  her  history,  41 
Renai.«sance,  and  revival  of  learning,  40. 
Restoration,  evil  of,  illustrated,  70. 
Rialto,  meaning  of,  30,  31. 
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Rivers,  named  from  colour  or  clearness,  rarely  rrom  depth,  30. 

Roman  Empire  and  Venice,  43. 

Romanin,  on.  13  ;  on  Rialto,  30,  31  ;  on  Selvo's  election,  50  n. 

Rosamond  and  her  father's  skull,  50. 

Rubens,  1  S.  104. 

Ruskin,  Mr.     ISee  "Author." 

« 

Sabra  and  St.  George,  37. 

*'  her  symbolical  meaning,  2  S.  151. 
Saint  Alvise,  Venice,  ceiling  of,  1  S.  111. 

*'  Ambrose,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery.  171. 

«'  Anthony  "  "  168. 

*'  Athanasius  "  "  170. 

"  Augustine  "  "  171. 

"  Basil  "  "  171. 

"  Cuthbert's  book.  pref.  3. 

"  Demetrius,  St.  Mark's  bas  relief,  42  ;  warrior  saint,  170. 

"  Donato's  body  brought  to  Venice,  14. 

'*  Francis  and  the  birds,  54. 

"  Gabriel,  St.  Marks  bas-relief,  42. 

'*  George,  his  function  and  meaning,  21,  170  ;  2  S.  138. 

*'         "         history  of,  2  S.  12«  seq. 

**         "         and  the  princess,  legend  quoted,  2  S.  150. 

*♦         **        connection  with  Perseus,  and  Persia,  2  S.  134. 

**         **        horse  of,  its  colour,  by  Carpaccio  and  Tiutoret,  2  S.  138. 

*'         '*         pictures  of,  Carpaccio's,  23,  1  S.  9(5  seq.,  07. 

**         *♦         Porphyrio,  "  Bird  of  Chastity,"  24. 

'*         '*        sculptures  of,  in  Venice,  33,  35,  37,  38,  42. 

**         •'         "sheathing  his  sword,"  35. 

♦*         «'        shield  of,  burnished,  2  S.  12. 

"  George's  Museum,  Sheffield,  casts  of  St.  Mark*s,  70. 

"  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoui  {see  "Carpaccio,'  and  "Venice"). 

*' Maggiore,  8. 

"  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  church  to,  founded,  57. 

"  e  Paolo,  tombs  in  church  of,  14. 

"  Giustina,  church  to,  founded,  53. 

*'  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  171. 

<'  'Nazianzen  ♦'  "  170. 

*'  Isidore's  body  brought  to  Venice,  14. 

"  "       (St.  Mark's  mosaic),  158  and  n. 

"  James  di  Rialto,  history  of,  26  seq  ,  chap.  iii. 

"  '*  inscription  on,  28,  87. 

**  "  "  discovered  by  author,  76. 

*♦  "  interior  of,  28. 

*'  Jerome,  no  good  biography  of,  1  S.  104. 

*'         *'         Carpaccio's  pictures  of,  1  S.  101  seq.  (lion)  ;  106  (hurial)i 
107  (in  Heaven). 

**         '*  his  lion  and  dog,  24. 

*'         **  mosaic  of  St.  Mark's  Baptistery,  170. 

**         "  teaching  of,  22  ;  1  S.  104. 

John  Chrysostom  (mosaic,  170. 

Louis'  part  of  Venice,  1  S.  111. 

*'  Maria  Formosa,  church  to,  founded,  52. 
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Saint  Mark,  recovery  of  his  body  (mosaic  of),  70. 

"     Mark's  churcli,  etc.,  Venice  (see  "Venice,  St.  Mark's"). 
♦*  .Matthew,  calling  of,  1  S.  100 ;  gospel  of,  1  S.  100. 
•♦     Mercnry,  122. 

"     Nicholas  of  the  Lido,  57  ;  mosaic  of,  167. 
«'     Pif.tro  Urseolo,  Doge,  109. 
*'     Raphael,  church  of,  founded,  52. 
•*    Stephen,  Carpaccio's,  Brera,  Milan,  1  S.  114. 
*'    Theodore,  7. 

«'  "  his  body  at  Venice,  1450,  24. 

"  *'  "the  chair  seller,"  33,  iv.  ;  meaning  of,  42. 

"  *'  cliurch  to,  on  site  of  St.  Mark's,  b3. 

*'  '*  mosaic  of,  St.  Mark's,  170. 

*'  •'  patron  of  Venice,  21. 

*'  '*  statue  of,  Piazzetta  pillar,  15. 

"  "  "  St.  Salvador,  39. 

"  "  his  teaching,  21,  24. 

"     Tryphonius  and  the  Basilisk,  Carpaccio's,  1  S.  99  ;  2  S.  129. 
"     Zaccaria,  church  of,  founded,  52. 
Salt-works  of  early  Venice,  51. 
Samplers,  English,  1  S.  96. 
Samson  and  Delilah,  61. 
'Sauctus,  Sauctus,  Sanctus,'  157,  179. 
Sand,  George,  1  S.  103,  112. 
Sausovino,  on  election  of  Doge  Selvo,  58. 

'♦  rebuilds  at  Venice,  1513,  27. 

Sanuto,  Marin,  2-5. 

Scarpagnino  rebuilds  at  Venice,  1513,  27. 
Scepticism,  modern,  79. 
Science,  modern,  its  effect  on  belief,  48-51. 
Sclavonians  and  Venice,  1  S.  95. 
Scott,  Sir.  W.,  '*  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  its  moral,  17  n. 

"  "Talisman,"  its  errors,  65. 

Sculpture  above  Ponte  dei  Baratteri,  36. 

"         rise  and  fall  of  Venetian,  chap,  iv.,  37. 
Selvo,  Doge,  history  of,  56  seq.  {see  St.  George,  sculpture  of). 
'•  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  78. 

"         rebuilds  St.  James  di  Rialto,  1073,  28. 
*'  wife  of,  Greek,  60. 

'Shadow  on  the  Dial,'  the,  chap.  5. 
Shatts  and  capitals,  relations  of,  15. 
Shakspere,  Hamlet,  48. 

"         King  Lear,  blinding  of  Gloster  in,  55. 
*'         Merchant  of  Venice  (Shy lock),  25. 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  '  If  I  should  as  lion,'  1  S.  102. 

"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Dogberry),  36. 

*'  Romeo  and  Juliet,  *Ask  for  him  to-morrow,' 1  S.  102. 

Sheffield,  author's  plans  for,  11. 
Shells,  in  Carpaccio  s  '  St.  George,'  2  S.  145. 
Ships,  dismantling  of  Venetian,  12. 
Skull,  in  Carpaccio's  'St.  George,' 2  S.  148. 
Smoke  pestilence,  modern,  54. 
Snyders,  1  S.  104. 
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Solomon,  love  of  fine  things,  60. 

St.  Mark's  mosaics,  82,  174. 
"         Queen  of  Sheba  and,  Carpaccio's,  35,  1  S.  116. 
Sorrow,  feeling  under,  47  seq. 
Spirals,  Greek  and  Northern,  71. 
Spoon,  story  of  child's  love  for  a  wooden,  76. 
Symbolism,  growth  of,  in  art,  37,  38. 

Tempera,  use  of,  1  S.  117  ;  by  Carpaccio  and  Tintoret,  ib. 
Temptation,  the,  mosaic  of,  St.  Mark's,  75. 
Thrones,  of  the  world,  38. 
Theories  of  belief,  47,  48  seq. 
Tiepolo's  ceiling,  St.  Alvise,  1  S.  111. 
Tintoret,  'mightiest  of  the  Venetians,'  pref.  4. 
•'         death  of,  and  fall  of  Venice  (1594),  44. 
"  '  rushing  force  '  of,  1  S.  102. 

"  studied  Carpaccio,  2  S.  129. 

"         tempera  used  by,  and  R.s  praise  of,  1  S.  117. 
Titian,  color  of,  1  S.  117. 

"       frescoes  of,  26. 

*♦       religion  of,  assumed,  pref.  3. 
Trade,  modern,  50. 

Trades  of  Venice,  St.  Mark's  mosaics,  74. 

Tree,  removal  of,  from  before  Accademia,  Venice  (Feb.,  1877),  31, 
Turner,  could  not  beat  Carpaccio  s  paroquet,  1  S.  119. 
Tyre,  burden  of,  chap.  i. 

'*     siege  of,  chap,  i.,  p.  7,  10-12  ;  surrender  of,  12. 

**     oatli  of  Venetian  magistrates  at,  13. 

Upholstery,  modern,  1  S.  112. 

Van  Eyck,  detail  of,  1  S.  117. 

Venice  :  (1)  Her  Character  and  Art ;  (2)  Her  History  ;   (3)  Architecture, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture  ;  (4)  Modern  Venice. 

(1)  Her  Cliaracter  and  her  Art: — 

Her  ambition,  its  objects,  7,  10. 

*'     aristocracy,  its  growth,  46. 

**     art,  the  best  material  for  her  history,  pref.  4. 

"      "     its  growth  shown,  34  seq.,  39,  41,  75  ;  recapitulated,  42. 
aspect  of  early,  63. 

change  from  Eastern  to  Western  temper,  20. 
character,  love  of  home,  of  animals,  of  colour,  53  seq. 
chivalry  learnt  from  Normans,  43,  45. 
Christianity  of,  learnt  from  Greeks,  43. 
commerce,  24,  26. 

council,  in  deciding  on  war,  9.  '* 

deliberateness  of  action,  56. 
•  doges,  treatment  of  deposed,  55-8. 
fall  of,  44,  46  ;  and  gambling,  17. 
intellectual  death  of,  41. 
modern  debasement,  42. 
home  life  of  early,  53. 
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Venice  {continued) — 

people  of,  mosaic  of  doge  and,  77. 

piefy  and  covetousness  of,  8. 

religion  of,  1300-1500,  chap,  v.,  43  seq. ;  1  S.  pref. 

relics,  at  last  despised  by,  27. 

revival  of  learning  and,  46. 

Rome's  influence  on,  40. 

understand,  how  to,  21-49. 

(2)  Her  Ilutoi^  :— 

progressive,  but  its  periods  distinct,  32. 
four  periods  of,  (a)  formation,  421-1100,  43. 

ih)  establishment,  1100-1301,  43-44. 

(c)  meditation,  1301-1520,  44. 

\d)  luxury  and  fall,  1520-1600. 
tells  her  own  story,  33. 
errors  of  her  historians,  32. 
religion  and  arts,  its  keynotes,  44. 
alliance  with  Alexis  against  Guiscard,  57. 
conquers  Byzantium,  13. 
colonies  in  Asia,  13. 
fire  of  1513,  27. 
founded.  421,  25. 
war  with  Guiscard,  57  seq. 
mercenary  army,  27. 
war  with  Saracens,  9  seq.,  10. 
Serrar  del  Consiglio  (period  ii.),  44-47. 
conquers  Tyre,  12. 

(3)  ArcJiitecturey  Painting^  and  Scidpture  of: — 

Academy,  Carpaccio's  St.  Ursula,  1  S.  110. 
Camerlenghi  Palace,  26. 
Ducal  Palace  built,  45. 

pillars  of  arcade  baseless,  and  why,  15,  16. 

capitals  of  upper  arcade,  16. 

Foscari  Palace,  sunset,  31. 
Gobbo  di  Rialto,  28  n. 
Grand  Canal  at  sunset,  31. 
Jean  d'Acre  pillars,  71. 
Labia,  palace,  40. 
Merceria,  26-36, 
Piazzetta,  pillars  of  the.  7. 

"  "       the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  7  ;  and  why,  15. 

"  "       capitals    and    bases  of,   16,   17  (history    of    not 

known). 

*'  "       date  of  (12th  century),  18. 

*'  **       famous  and  whv,  7  seq. 

'*  "       history  of,  15,  17. 

"  **       match  each  other,  and  liow,  16. 

**  "       St.  Theodore  and  St.  Mark's  Lion,  on,  20,  21. 

**  "       space  between,  how  used,  17. 

*'  *'       BtepB  of  restored,  16  u. 
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Venice  (coniimi^d) — 

Poute  de'  Barrateri,  sculpture  near  the,  36. 
St.  Alvise,  ceiling  of,  1  S.  111. 
St.  Antonin,  cainpo  di,  1  S.  93. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Square,  26. 
St.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni,  24. 

"  "  foundation  of,  1,  S.  94  •,  S.  1. 

*'■  *'  interior  of,  1,  S.   95,  a7id  see  *' Car- 

paccio." 

Maggiore,  8,  14,  15. 

St.  James  di  Rialto,  42  seq. ;  history  of,  27. 

St.  John  Eleemosjnario,  campanile,  28. 

St.  Julian,  36. 

St.  Louis"  Quarter,  1  S.  111. 

St.  Margaret's  Campo,  31. 

St.  Marks  Church,  built,  45. 

"  "         baptistery  of,  67  seq.;  plan  of,  160;   mosaics, 

157  seq. 

*'  *'         campanile,  lotteries  beneath,  17  n. 

"  *'        fagade  of,  34. 

"  "     ^       "  temp.  Gentile  Bellini,  69. 

*'  "         horses  of,  69. 

"  **         northwest  corner  of,  sculpture  of  apostles,  35. 

**  *'         porches  of,  bas-reliefs  on,  42. 

"  "         tomb  of  Doge  A.  Dandolo,  52. 
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LECTURE  I. 

INAUGURAL. 


The  duty  which  is  to-day  laid  on  me,  of  introducing,  among 
the  elements  of  education  appointed  in  this  great  University, 
one  not  only  new,  but  such  as  to  involve  in  its  possible  re- 
sults some  modification  of  the  rest,  is,  as  you  well  feel,  so 
grave,  that  no  man  could  undertake  it  without  laying  himself 
open  to  the  imputation  of  a  kind  of  insolence ;  and  no  man 
could  undertake  it  righth',  without  being  in  danger  of  having 
his  hands  shortened  by  dread  of  his  task,  and  mistrust  of 
himself. 

And  it  has  chanced  to  me,  of  late,  to  be  so  little  acquainted 
either  with  pride,  or  hope,  that  I  can  scarcely  recover  so  much 
as  I  now  need  of  the  one  for  strength,  and  o£  the  other  for 
foresight,  except  by  remembering  that  noble  i3ersons,  and 
friends  of  the  high  temper  that  judges  most  clearly  where  it 
loves  best,  have  desired  that  this  trust  should  be  given  me  ; 
and  by  resting  also  in  the  conviction  that  the  goodl}'  tree, 
whose  roots,  by  God's  help,  we  set  in  earth  to-day,  will  not 
fail  of  its  height  because  the  planting  of  it  is  under  poor  aus- 
pices, or  the  first  shoots  of  it  enfeebled  by  ill  gardening. 

2.  The  munificence  of  the  English  gentleman  to  whom  we 
owe  the  founding  of  this  Professorship  at  once  in  our  three 
great  Universities,  has  accomplished  the  first  great  group  of  a 
series  of  changes  now  taking  gradual  effect  in  our  system  of 
public  education  ;  and  which,  as  you  well  know,  are  the  sign 
of  a  vital  change  in  the  national  mind,  respecting  both  the 
principles  on  which  that  education  should  be  conducted,  and 
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the  ranks  of  society  to  which  it  should  extend.  For,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  discipline  necessary  to  form 
the  character  of  youth  was  best  given  in  the  study  of  abstract 
branches  of  Uterature  and  philosophy,  it  is  now  thought  that 
the  same,  or  a  better,  discipline  may  be  gi/en  by  informing 
men  in  earh'  years  of  things  it  cannot  but  be  of  chief  i^ractical 
advantage  to  them  afterwards  to  know  ;  and  by  permitting  to 
them  the  clioice  of  anv  field  of  study  which  thev  mav  feel  to 
be  best  adapted  to  their  personal  dispositions.  I  have  always 
used  what  poor  influence  I  possessed  in  advancing  this  change  ; 
nor  can  any  one  rejoice  more  than  I  in  its  practical  results. 
But  the  completion — I  will  not  ventui-e  to  say,  correction — of 
a  system  established  by  the  highest  wisdom  of  noble  ances- 
tors, cannot  be  too  reverently  undertaken  :  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  English  people,  who  are  sometimes  violent  in  change 
in  proportion  to  the  reluctance  with  which  they  admit  its 
necessity,  to  be  now  oftener  than  at  other  times  reminded 
that  the  object  of  instruction  here  is  not  primarily  attain- 
ment, but  discipline  ;  and  that  a  youth  is  sent  to  our  Univer- 
sities, not  (hitlieiio  at  least)  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  nor 
even  always  to  be  advanced  in  a  profession  ;  but,  always,  to  be 
made  a  gentlemun  and  a  scholar. 

3.  To  be  made  these, — if  there  is  in  him  the  making  of 
either.  The  populace  of  all  civilized  countries  have  lately 
been  under  a  feverish  impression  that  it  is  possible  for  all  men 
to  be  both  ;  and  that  having  once  become,  by  passing  through 
certain  mechanical  processes  of  instruction,  gentle  and  learned, 
they  are  sure  to  attain  in  the  sequel  the  consummate  beatitude 
of  beincr  rich. 

Rich,  in  the  way  and  measure  in  which  it  is  well  for  them 
to  be  so,  they  ma}',  without  doubt,  all  become.  There  is  in- 
deed a  land  of  Havilah  open  to  them,  of  which  the  wonderful 
sentence  is  literally  true — *  The  gold  of  that  land  is  good.* 
But  they  must  first  understand,  that  education,  in  its  deepest 
sense,  is  not  the  equalizer,  but  the  discerner,  of  men  ;  and  that, 
BO  far  from  being  instrninonts  for  the  collection  of  riches,  the 
first  le.sson  of  wisdom  is  to  disdain  them,  and  of  gentleucsa^ 
to  dili'use. 
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It  is  not  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  ye\>  possible  for 
all  men  to  be  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Even  under  the  best 
trainincr  some  will  remain  too  selfish  to  refuse  wealth,  and 
some  too  dull  to  desire  leisure.  But  many  more  might  be  so 
than  are  now  ;  nay,  perhaps  all  men  in  England  might  one 
day  be  so,  if  England  truly  desired  her  supremacy  among  the 
nations  to  be  in  kindness  and  in  learning.  To  which  good 
end,  it  will  indeed  contribute  that  we  add  some  practice  of 
the  lower  arts  to  our  scheme  of  University  education  ;  but  the 
thing  which  is  vitally  necessary  is,  that  we  should  extend  the 
spirit  of  University  education  to  the  practice  of  the  lower  arts. 

4.  And,  above  all,  it  is  needful  that  we  do  this  by  redeem- 
ing them  from  their  j^reseut  pain  of  self-contempt,  and  by 
giving  them  rest.  It  has  been  too  long  boasted  as  the  pride 
of  England,  that  out  of  a  vast  multitude  of  men  confessed  to 
be  in  evil  case,  it  was  possible  for  individuals,  by  strenuous 
effort,  and  sing-ular  good  fortune,  occasionally  to  emerge  into 
the  light,  and  look  back  with  self-gratulatory  scorn  upon  the 
occupations  of  their  parents,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
infancy.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  aim  at  an  ideal  of  national 
life,  when,  of  the  employments  of  Englishmen,  though  each 
shall  be  distinct,  none  shall  be  unhappy  or  ignoble  ;  when 
mechanical  operations  acknowledged  to  be  debasing  in  their 
tendency,  shall  be  deputed  to  less  fortunate  and  more  covetous 
races ;  when  advance  from  rank  to  rank,  though  possible  to 
all  men,  may  be  rather  shunned  than  desired  by  the  best ; 
and  the  chief  object  in  the  mind  of  every  citizeif  may  not  be 
extrication  from  a  condition  admitted  to  be  disgraceful,  but 
fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  shall  be  also  a  birthright  ? 

5.  And  then,  the  training  of  all  these  distinct  classes  will 
not  be  by  Universities  of  all  knowledge,  but  by  distinct 
schools  of  such  knowledge  as  shall  be  most  useful  for  every 
class :  in  w4iich,  first  the  principles  of  their  special  business 
may  be  perfectly  taught,  and  whatever  higher  learning,  and 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  for  receiving  and  giving  pleasure, 
may  be  properly  joined  with  that  labour,  taught  in  connection 
with  it.  Thus,  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a  School  of  Agri- 
cultui'e,  with  its  fully-endowed  institutes  of  zoology,  botany, 
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and  cheraistn^ ;  and  a  School  of  Mercantile  Seamanship,  with 
its  institutes  of  astronomy,  meteorology^  and  natural  history 
of  the  sea  :  and,  to  name  only  one  of  the  finer,  I  do  not  say 
higher,  arts,  we  shall,  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  have  a  perfect 
school  of  Metal-work,  at  the  head  of  which  will  be,  not  the 
ironmasters,  but  the  goldsmiths  ;  and  therein,  I  believe,  that 
artists,  being  taught  how  to  deal  wisely  with  the  most  pre- 
cious of  metals,  will  take  into  due  government  the  uses  of  all 
others  ;  ha^-ing  in  connection  with  their  practical  work  splen- 
did institutes  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  of  ethical  and 
ima<nnative  litei^ature. 

And  thus  I  confess  myself  more  interested  in  the  final  issue 
of  the  clianfife  in  our  svstem  of  central  education,  which  is  to- 
day  consummated  by  the  admission  of  the  manual  arts  into 
its  scheme,  than  in  any  direct  efl:ect  likely  to  result  upon  our- 
selves from  the  innovation.  But  I  must  not  permit  myself  to 
fail  in  the  estimate  of  mv  immediate  dutv,  while  I  debate 
what  that  duty  may  hereafter  become  in  the  hands  of  others  ; 
and  I  will  therefore  now,  bo  far  as  I  am  able,  la}'  before  you  a 
l)rief  general  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  arts  in  England, 
and  of  the  influence  which  her  Universities,  through  these 
newly-founded  lectureships,  may,  I  think,  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  for  good. 

6.  And  first,  we  have  to  consider  the  impulse  which  has 
been  given  to  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  of  which  the  object 
is  the  production  of  beautiful  things,  by  the  extension  of  our 
commerce,  and  of  the  means  of  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, by  which  we  now  become  more  familiarly  acquainted 
with  their  works  in  past  and  in  present  times.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  this  new  knowledge  has  been,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
make  us  more  jealous  of  the  genius  of  others,  than  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  our  own  ;  and  to  make  us  rather  desire 
lo  enlarge  our  wealth  by  the  sale  of  art,  than  to  elevate  our 
enjoyments  by  its  acquisition. 

Now,  whatever  etltbrtfi  we  make,  with  a  true  desire  to  pro- 
duce, and  possess,  as  themselves  a  constituent  paii  of  true 
wealth,  tilings  that  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  have  in  them  at 
least   one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success.     But  efforts 
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having  origin  onlj'^  in  the  hope  of  enriching  ourselves  by  the 
sale  of  our  productions,  are  assuredly  condemned  to  dishon- 
oui'able  failure  ;  not  because,  ultimately  a  well-trained  nation 
may  not  profit  by  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  art-skill ;  but 
because  that  peculiar  art-skill  can  never  be  developed  with  a 
\dew  to  profit.  The  right  fulfilment  of  national  power  in  art 
depends  always  on  the  direction  of  its  aim  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  Self-knowledge  is  not  less  difficult,  nor  less  neces- 
sary for  the  direction  of  its  genius,  to  a  people  than  to  an  in- 
dividual, and  it  is  neither  to  be  acquired  by  the  eagerness  of 
unpractised  pride,  nor  duiing  the  anxieties  of  improvident 
distress.  No  nation  ever  had,  or  will  have,  the  j^ower  of  sud- 
denly developing,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  faculties  it 
had  neglected  when  it  was  at  ease  ;  nor  of  teaching  itself  in 
poverty,  the  skill  to  produce,  what  it  has  never  in  opulence 
had  the  sense  to  admu'e. 

7.  Connected  also  with  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  our 
social  system,  but  capable  of  being  directed  to  better  result 
than  this  commercial  endeavour,  we  see  lately  a  most  power- 
ful impulse  given  to  the  production  of  costly  works  of  art  by 
the  various  causes  w^hich  promote  the  sudden 'accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  We  have  thus  a 
vast  and  new  patronage,  which,  in  its  present  agency,  is  inju- 
rious to  our  schools  ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  in  a  great  de- 
gree earnest  and  conscientious,  and  far  from  being  influenced 
chiefly  by  motives  of  ostentation.  Most  of  oiu'  rich  men 
would  be  glad  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  art  in  this 
country  ;  and  even  those  who  buy  for  vanity,  found  their 
vanity  on  the  possession  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  best. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  great  measure  the  fault  of  artists  them- 
selves if  they  suffer  from  this  partly  unintelligent,  but 
thoroughly  well-intended  patronage.  If  they  seek  to  attract 
it  by  eccentricity,  to  deceive  it  by  supei'ficial  qualities,  or 
take  advantage  of  it  by  thoughtless  and  facile  production, 
they  necessarily  degrade  themselves  and  it  together,  and 
have  no  right  to  complain  afterwards  that  it  will  not  acknowl- 
edge better-grounded  claims.  But  if  every  painter  of  real 
power  would  do  only  what  he  knew  to  be  worthy  of  himself 
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and  refuse  to  be  involved  in  the  contention  for  undeserved  of 
accidental  success,  there  is  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been 
thou<^ht  or  said  to  the  contrary,  true  instinct  enough  in  the 
public  mind  to  follow  such  firm  guidance.  It  is  one  of  the 
facts  which  the  experience  of  thirty  years  enables  me  to 
assert  without  qualification,  that  a  really  good  picture  is  ulti- 
mately always  approved  and  bought,  unless  it  is  wilfully  ren- 
dered offensive  to  the  public  by  faults  which  the  artist  has 
been  either  too  proud  to  abandon,  or  too  weak  to  correct. 

8.  The  develoj^ment  of  whatever  is  healthful  and  service- 
able in  the  two  modes  of  impulse  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, depends  however,  ultimately,  on  the  direction  taken 
by  the  true  interest  in  art  which  has  lately  been  aroused 
by  the  great  and  active  genius  of  many  of  our  living,  or  but 
lately  lost,  painters,  sculj)tors,  and  architects.  It  may  perhaps 
surprise,  but  I  think  it  will  please  you  to  hear  me,  or  (if  you 
will  forgive  me,  in  my  own  Oxford,  the  presumj^tion  of  fancy- 
ing that  some  may  recognize  me  by  an  old  name)  to  hear  the 
author  of  '  Modern  Painters '  say,  that  his  chief  error  in  ear- 
lier days  was  not  in  over-estimating,  but  in  too  slightly  ac- 
knowledging the  merit  of  living  men.  The  great  painter 
whose  power,  while  he  was  yet  among  us,  I  was  able  to  per- 
ceive, was  the  first  to  reprove  me  for  my  disregard  of  the  skill 
of  his  fellow-artists  ;  and,  with  this  inauguration  of  the  study 
of  the  art  of  all  time, — a  study  which  can  only  by  true  modesty 
end  in  wise  admiration, — it  is  surely  well  that  I  connect  the 
record  of  these  words  of  his,  spoken  then  too  truly  to  myself, 
and  true  always  more  or  less  for  all  who  are  untrained  in 
that  toil, — '  You  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is.' 

You  will  not  expect  me,  within  the  compass  of  this  lecture, 
to  give  you  any  analj^sis  of  the  many  kinds  of  excellent  art  (in 
all  tlie  three  great  divisions)  which  the  complex  demands  of 
modem  life,  and  yet  more  varied  instincts  of  modem  genius, 
liave  develojied  for  pleasure  or  service.  It  must  be  my  en- 
deavour, in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
Universities,  liei-eafter  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  these 
worthily;  in  tlie  liope  ihat  mIso  tlie  rnonil)rti-s  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy,  and  those  of  the  Inslitute  of  British  Architects,  may 
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be  induced  to  assist,  and  g^iiide,  the  efforts  of  the  Universities, 
by  organizing  such  a  s^^stem  of  art  education  for  their  own 
students  as  shall  in  future  prevent  the  waste  of  genius  in  any 
mistaken  endeavours ;  especially  removing  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  substance  and  use  of  materials  ;  and  requiring  com- 
pliance with  certain  elementary  principles  of  right,  in  every 
picture  and  design  exhibited  with  their  sanction.  It  is  not 
indeed  possible  for  talent  so  varied  as  that  of  English  artists  to 
be  compelled  into  the  formalities  of  a  determined  school ;  but 
it  must  certainly  be  the  function  of  every  academical  body  to 
see  that  their  3'ounger  students  are  guarded  from  what  must 
in  every  school  be  error  ;  and  that  they  are  practised  in  the 
best  methods  of  work  hitherto  known,  before  their  ingenuity 
is  directed  to  the  invention  of  others. 

9.  I  need  scarcely  refer,  except  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
in  my  statement,  to  one  form  of  demand  for  art  which  is 
wholly  unenlightened,  and  powerful  only  for  evil ; — namely, 
the  demand  of  the  classes  occupied  solely  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  for  objects  and  modes  of  art  that  can  amuse  in- 
dolence or  satisfy  sensibility.  There  is  no  need  for  anj  dis- 
cussion of  these  requirements,  or  of  their  forms  of  influence, 
though  they  are  ver^^  deadly  at  jDresent  in  their  operation  on 
sculpture,  and  on  jewellers'  work.  They  cannot  l)e  checked 
by  blame,  nor  guided  by  instruction  ;  they  are  merely  the 
necessary  results  of  whatever  defects  exist  in  the  temper  and 
principles  of  a  luxurious  society  ;  and  it  is  only  by  moral 
changes,  not  by  art-criticism,  that  their  action  can  be  modified. 

10.  Lastl}',  there  is  a  continually  increasing  demand  for 
popular  art,  multipliable  by  the  printing-press,  illustrative  of 
daily  events,  of  general  literature,  and  of  natural  science. 
Admirable  skill,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  modern  times, 
are  occupied  in  supplying  this  w'ant ;  and  there  is  no  limit  tc 
the  good  which  may  be  effected  by  rightly  taking  advantage* 
of  the  powers  we  now  possess  of  placing  good  and  lovely  art 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes.  Much  has  been  already 
accomplished;  but  great  harm  has  been  done  also, — first,  by 
forms  of  art  definitely  addressed  to  depravcnl  tastes;  and, 
secondly,  in  a  more  subtle  way,  by  really  beautiful  and  useful 
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engravings  which  are  yet  not  good  enough  to  retain  their  in« 
fluence  on  the  pubUc  mind  ; — which  weary  it  by  redundant 
quantity  of  monotonous  average  excellence,  and  diminish  or 
destroy  its  power  of  accurate  attention  to  work  of  a  higher 
order. 

Especially  this  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  effect  produced  on 
the  schools  of  line  engraving,  which  had  reached  in  England 
an  executive  skill  of  a  kind  before  unexampled,  and  which  of 
late  have  lost  much  of  their  more  sterling  and  legitimate 
methods.  Still,  I  have  seen  plates  produced  quite  recently, 
more  beautiful,  I  think,  in  some  qualities  than  anything  ever 
before  attained  by  the  burin  :  and  I  have  not  the  sHghtest 
fear  that  photogi'aphy,  or  any  other  adverse  or  competitive 
operation,  will  in  the  least  ultimately  diminish, — I  believe 
they  will,  on  the  contraiy,  stimidate  and  exalt — the  grand  old 
powers  of  the  wood  and  the  steel. 

11.  Such  are,  I  think,  biiefly  the  present  conditions  of  art 
with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  func- 
tion of  this  Professoi-ship,  with  respect  to  them,  to  establish 
both  a  practical  and  critical  school  of  fine  art  for  English  gen- 
tlemen :  practical,  so  that  if  they  draw  at  all,  they  may  draw 
lightly  ;  and  critical,  so  that  they  may  both  be  directed  to 
such  works  of  existing  art  as  will  best  reward  their  study  ; 
and  enabled  to  make  the  exercise  of  their  patronage  of  living 
artists  delightful  to  themselves  by  their  consciousness  of  its 
justice,  and,  to  the  utmost,  beneficial  to  their  country,  by  be- 
ing given  only  to  the  men  who  deserve  it ;  and,  to  those,  in 
the  eai'ly  period  of  their  lives,  when  they  both  need  it  most, 
and  can  be  influenced  by  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

12.  And  especially  with  reference  to  this  function  of  patron- 
age, I  believe  myself  justified  in  taking  into  account  future 
probabilities  as  to  the  character  and  range  of  art  in  England  ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  at  once  to  organize  with  you  a  system 
of  study  calculated  to  develop  chiefly  the  knowledge  of  those 
branches  in  which  the  English  schools  have  shown,  and  ai*e 
likely  to  show,  peculiar  excellence.  Now,  in  asking  your 
sanction  both  for  the  nature  of  tlie  general  plans  I  wish  to 
adopt,  and  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  limitations  of 
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tliem,  I  wish  you  to  be  fully  awai'e  of  my  reasons  for  both  , 
and  I  will  therefore  risk  the  burden  in  <^  of  your  patience  whilo 
I  state  the  directions  of  effort  in  which  I  thiuk  English  artists 
are  liable  to  failure,  and  those  also  in  which  past  experience 
has  shown  they  are  secure  of  success. 

13.  I  referred,  but  now,  to  the  effort  we  are  making  to  im- 
prove the  designs  of  our  manufactures.  Within  certain  limits 
I  believe  this  improvement  may  indeed  take  effect :  so  that 
we  may  no  more  humour  momentary  fashions  by  ugly  results 
of  chance  instead  of  design  ;  and  may  produce  both  good  tis- 
sues, of  harmonious  colours,  and  good  forms  and  substance 
of  pottery  and  glass.  Bat  we  shall  never  excel  in  decorative 
design.  Such  design  is  usually  produced  by  people  of  great 
natural  powers  of  mind,  who  have  no  variety  of  subjects  to 
em^^loy  themselves  on,  no  oppressive  anxieties,  and  ai-e  in  cir- 
cumstances, either  of  natural  sceiier}'  or  of  daily  life,  which 
cause  pleasurable  excitement.  We  cannot  design  because  we 
have  too  much  to  think  of,  and  we  think  of  it  too  anxiously.  It 
has  Ions?  been  observed  how  little  real  anxietv  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  partly  savage  races  which  excel  in  decorative 
art ;  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  temper  of  the  middle 
ajjes  was  a  troubled  one,  because  everv  dav  broucfht  its  dan- 
ffer  or  its  chanq'es.  The  verv  eventfulness  of  the  life  ren- 
dered  it  careless,  as  c^enerallv  is  still  the  case  with  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Now,  when  there  are  great  powers  of  thought, 
and  httle  to  think  of,  all  the  waste  ener^'v  and  fancv  ai'e 
thrown  into  the  manual  work,  and  you  have  as  much  intellect 
as  would  direct  the  affairs  of  a  large  mercantile  concern  for  a 
day,  spent  all  at  once,  quite  unconsciously,  in  drawing  an  in- 
genious spiral. 

Also,  powers  of  doing  fine  oramental  work  are  only  to  be 
reached  by  a  perpetual  disciphne  of  the  hand  as  well  as  of 
the  fancy  ;  discipline  as  attentive  and  painful  as  that  which  a 
juggler  has  to  put  himself  through,  to  overcome  the  more 
palpable  difficulties  of  his  profession.  Tbe  execution  of  the 
best  artists  is  always  a  splendid  tour-de-force,  and  much  that 
in  painting  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  material  is  indeed 
only  a  lovely  and  quite  inimitable  legerdemain.     Now,  when 
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powers  of  fancy,  stimulated  by  this  triumphant  precision  oi 
manual  dexterity,  descend  uninten'uptedly  from  generation 
to  generation,  you  have  at  last,  what  is  not  so  much  a  trained 
artist  as  a  new  species  of  animal,  with  whose  instinctive  gifts 
vou  have  no  chance  of  contendinc^.  And  thus  all  our  imita- 
tions  of  other  people's  work  are  futile.  We  must  learn  first 
to  make  honest  English  wares,  and  afterwards  to  decorate 
them  as  may  please  the  then  approving  Graces. 

14.  Secondly — and  this  is  an  incapacity  of  a  graver  kind, 
yet  having  its  own  good  in  it  also — we  shall  never  be  success- 
ful in  the  highest  fields  of  ideal  or  theological  art.  For 
there  is  one  strange,  but  quite  essential,  character  in  us  :  ever 
since  the  Conquest,  if  not  earlier  : — a  delight  in  the  forms  of 
burlesque  which  are  connected  in  some  degi'ee  with  the  foul- 
ness in  evil.  I  think  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  true  English 
mind  in  its  best  possible  temper,  is  that  of  Chaucer  ;  and  you 
will  find  that,  while  it  is  for  the  most  part  full  of  thoughts  of 
beauty,  pure  and  "wild  Uke  that  of  an  April  morning,  there 
are  even  in  the  midst  of  this,  sometimes  momentarily  jesting 
passages  which  stoop  to  play  with  evil — while  the  power  of 
hstening  to  and  enjoying  the  jesting  of  entirely  gross  persons, 
whatever  the  feeling  may  be  wliich  permits  it,  afterwards  de- 
genei*ates  into  forms  of  humour  which  render  some  of  quite 
the  greatest,  msest,  and  most  moral  of  English  writers  now 
almost  useless  for  our  youth.  And  yet  you  will  find  that 
whenever  Englishmen  are  wholly  without  this  instinct,  their 
genius  is  comparatively  weak  and  restricted. 

15.  Now,  the  first  necessity  for  the  doing  of  any  great 
work  in  ideal  art,  is  the  looking  upon  all  foulness  with  horror, 
as  a  contemptible  though  dreadful  eneni}'.  You  may  easily 
understand  what  I  mean,  by  comparing  the  feelings  with 
wliich  Dante  regards  any  form  of  obscenity  or  of  base  jest, 
with  the  temper  in  which  the  same  things  are  regarded  by 
Shakespeare.  And  this  strange  earthly  instinct  of  ours, 
coupled  as  it  is,  in  our  good  men,  with  great  simplicity  and 
common  sense,  renders  them  shrewd  and  perfect  obsei'vera 
and  delineators  of  actual  nature,  low  or  high  ;  but  precludes 
them  from  that  specialty  of  art  which  is  properly  called  sub- 
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lime.  If  ever  we  try  anything  in  the  manner  ot  Michael  An- 
gelo  or  of  Dante,  we  catch  a  fall,  even  in  literature,  as  Milton 
in  the  battle  of  the  angels,  spoiled  from  Hesiod  :  wliile  in  art, 
every  attempt  in  this  style  has  hitherto  been  the  sign  either  of 
the  presumptuous  egotism  of  persons  who  had  never  realiy 
learned  to  be  workmen,  or  it  has  been  connected  with  very 
tragic  forms  of  the  contemplation  of  death, — it  has  always 
been  partly  insane,  and  never  once  wholh'  successful. 

But  we  need  not  feel  an}''  discomfort  in  these  limitations  of 
our  capacity.  "W'e  can  do  much  that  others  cannot,  and  more 
than  we  have  ever  vet  ourselves  completelv  done.  Our  first 
great  gift  is  in  the  portraiture  of  living  people — a  power  already 
so  accomplished  in  both  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  that 
nothing  is  left  for  future  masters  but  to  add  the  calm 
of  perfect  workmanship  to  then-  ^igoui'  and  felicity  of  per- 
ception. And  of  what  value  a  true  school  of  portraiture 
may  become  in  the  future,  when  worthy  men  will  desire  only 
to  be  known,  and  others  will  not  fear  to  know  them  for  what 
they  truly  were,  we  cannot  from  any  past  records  of  art  influ- 
ence yet  conceive.  But  in  my  next  address  it  will  be  partly  my 
endeavour  to  show  3'ou  how  much  more  useful,  because  more 
humble,  the  labour  of  great  masters  might  have  been,  had 
they  been  content  to  bear  record  of  the  souls  that  were  dwell- 
ing with  them  on  earth,  instead  of  striving  to  give  a  decep- 
tive o-lorv  to  those  thev  dreamed  of  in  heaven. 

16.  Secondly,  we  have  an  intense  power  of  invention  and 
expression  in  domestic  drama  ;  (King  Lear  and  Hamlet  being 
essentially  domestic  in  their  strongest  motives  of  interest). 
There  is  a  tendency  at  this  moment  towards  a  noble  develop- 
ment of  oui'  ai't  in  this  direction,  checked  by  many  adverse 
conditions,  which  may  be  summed  in  one, — the  insufficiency 
of  generous  civic  or  patriotic  passion  in  the  heai-t  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  ;  a  fault  which  makes  its  domestic  affections  self- 
ish, contracted,  and,  therefore,  frivolous. 

17.  Thirdly,  in  connection  with  our  simplicity,  and  good- 
humour,  and  partly  with  that  very  love  of  the  gi'otesque  which 
debases  our  ideal,  we  have  a  sympathy  with  the  lower  animals 
which  is  peculiarly  oui*  own  ;  and  which,  though  it  has  already 
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found  Ro^ne  exquisite  expression  in  the  works  of  Bewick  and 
Landseer,  is  yet  quite  undeveloped.  This  sympatliy,  with  the 
aid  of  our  now  authoritative  science  of  physiology,  and  in  as- 
sociation with  our  British  love  of  adventure,  will,  I  hope,  ena- 
ble us  to  give  to  the  futui'e  inhabitants  of  the  globe  an  almost 
perfect  record  of  the  present  forms  of  animal  life  upon  it,  of 
which  many  ai'e  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished. 

Lastl}-,  but  not  as  the  least  important  of  our  special  powers,  I 
have  to  note  our  skill  in  landscape,  of  which  I  will  presently 
speak  more  pai-ticularly. 

18.  Such,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  directions  in  which,  princi- 
pally, we  have  the  power  to  excel ;  and  you  must  at  once  see 
how  the  consideration  of  them  must  modify  the  advisable 
methods  of  our  art  study.  For  if  our  professional  painters 
were  likely  to  produce  pieces  of  art  loftily  ideal  in  their  char- 
acter, it  would  be  desirable  to  form  the  taste  of  the  students 
here  by  setting  before  them  only  the  purest  examples  of  Greek, 
and  the  mightiest  of  Italian,  art.  But  I  do  not  think  you  will 
vet  find  a  sinjijfle  instance  of  a  school  directed  exclusively  to 
these  hin^her  branches  of  study  in  En^ifland,  which  has  stronji^ly, 
or  even  definitely,  made  impression  on  its  younger  scholars. 
While,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  clearly  the 
characters  to  be  looked  for  and  admired  in  the  great  masters 
of  imaginative  design,  I  shall  make  no  sj^ecial  effoil;  to  stimu- 
late the  imitation  of  them  ;  and,  above  all  things,  I  shall  try 
to  probe  in  you,  and  to  prevent,  the  affectation  into  which  it 
is  easy  to  fall,  even  through  modesty, — of  either  endeavouring 
to  admire  a  grandeur  vdih  which  we  have  no  natural  sympa- 
thy, or  losing  the  pleasure  we  might  take  in  the  study  of 
familiar  things,  by  considering  it  a  sign  of  refinement  to  look 
for  what  is  of  higher  class,  or  rarer  occuiTence. 

10.  Again,  if  our  artisans  were  likely  to  attain  any  distin- 
guished skill  in  ornamental  design,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  me  to  make  my  class  here  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  earth  and  metal  work,  and  to  accustom  them 
to  take  pleasure  in  conventional  ai*rangements  of  colour  and 
form.  I  hope,  indeed,  to  do  this,  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
discern  the  real  merit  of  many  styles  of  art  which  ai'e  at  prea- 
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ent  neglected  ;  and,  above  all,  to  read  the  minds  of  semi-l)ai-- 
baric  nations  in  t]ie  only  language  by  wbicli  tbeir  feelings 
were  capable  of  expression  :  and  those  members  of  my  class 
whose  temper  inclines  them  to  take  pleasure  in  the  intei'pre- 
tation  of  mythic  symbols,  Avill  not  probably  be  induced  to 
quit  the  profound  fields  of  investigation  which  early  art  exam- 
ined carefully,  will  open  to  them,  and  which  belong  to  it 
alone  ;  for  this  is  a  general  law,  that,  supposing  the  intellect 
of  the  workman  the  same,  the  more  imitatively  complete  his 
art,  the  less  he  will  mean  by  it ;  and  the  ruder ^the  symbol,  the 
deeper  is  his  intention.  Nevertheless,  when  I  have  once  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out  the  nature  and  value  of  this  conventional 
work,  and  vindicated  it  from  the  coii tempt  with  which  it  is 
too  generally  regarded,  I  shall  leave  the  student  to  his  own 
pleasure  in  its  pursuit ;  and  even,  so  far  as  I  may,  discourage  all 
admii'ation  founded  on  quaintness  or  peculiarity  of  style  ;  and 
repress  any  other  modes  of  feeling  which  are  likely  to  lead 
rather  to  fastidious  collection  of  curiosities,  than  to  the  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  work  which,  being  executed  in  compli- 
ance with  constant  laws  of  right,  cannot  be  singulai',  and  must 
be  distinguished  only  by  excellence  in  what  is  always  de- 
sirable. 

20.  ^Yhile,  therefore,  in  these  and  such  other  directions,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  put  every  adequate  means  of  advance  within 
reach  of  the  members  of  my  class,  I  shall  use  my  own  best 
energy  to  show  them  what  is  consummately  beautiful  and  well 
done,  by  men  who  have  past  through  the  symbolic  or  suggest- 
ive stage  of  design,  and  have  enabled  themselves  to  comply, 
by  truth  of  representation,  with  the  strictest  or  most  eager 
demands  of  accurate  science,  and  of  disciplined  jDassion.  I 
shall  therefore  direct  your  observation,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  you  may  spare  to  me,  to  what  is  indisputably 
best,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  trusting  that  you  will 
aftei-wards  recognize  the  nascent  and  partial  skill  of  former 
days  both  with  greater  interest  and  greater  respect,  when  you 
know  the  full  difficulty  of  what  it  attempted,  and  the  complete 
range  of  what  it  foretold. 

21.  And  with  this  view,  I  shall  at  once  endeavour  to  do 
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what  has  for  many  3'^ears  been  in  my  thouf^hts,  and  now,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  curators  of  the  University  Gal- 
leries, I  do  not  doubt  may  be  accomplished  here  in  Oxford, 
just  where  it  will  be  pre-eminently  useful — namely,  toaiTange 
an  educational  series  of  examples  of  excellent  art,  standards 
to  which  you  may  at  once  refer  on  any  questionable  point,  and 
by  the  study  of  which  you  may  gradually  attain  an  instinctive 
sense  of  right,  which  will  afterwards  be  liable  to  no  serious 
error.  Such  a  collection  may  be  formed,  both  more  per- 
fectly, and  more  easily,  than  would  commonly  be  supposed. 
For  the  real  utility  of  the  series  will  depend  on  its  restricted 
extent, — on  the  severe  exclusion  of  all  second-rate,  superfluous, 
or  even  attractively  varied  examples, — and  on  the  confining 
the  student's  attention  to  a  few  types  of  what  is  insuperably 
good.  More  progress  in  power  of  judgment  may  be  made  in, 
a  limited  time  by  the  examination  of  one  work,  than  by  the 
review  of  many ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  -sdtality  is  given  to 
the  impressiveness  of  every  characteristic,  by  its  being  ex- 
hil^ited  in  clear  contrast,  and  without  repetition. 

The  greater  number  of  the  examples  I  shall  choose  will  at 
first  not  be  costly  ;  many  of  them,  only  engravings  of  photo- 
graphs :  they  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible, 
and  I  \vill  prejiare  a  catalogue,  pointing  out  my  purpose  in 
the  selection  of  each.  But  in  process  of  time,  I  have  good 
hope  that  assistance  will  be  given  me  by  the  English  public 
in  making  the  series  here  no  less  splendid  than  serviceable  ; 
and  in  placing  minor  collections,  arranged  on  a  similar  princi- 
ple, at  the  command  also  of  the  students  in  our  public  schools. 

22.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
all  the  younger  members  of  the  Universit}''  who  wish  to  attend 
tlie  art  lectures,  to  give  at  least  so  much  time  to  manual 
l)ractice  as  may  enable  them  to  understand  the  nature  and 
<litfi(;ulty  of  executive  skill.  The  time  so  spent  will  not  be 
lost,  even  as  regards  their  other  studies  at  the  University,  for 
I  will  prepare  the  practical  exercises  in  a  double  series,  one 
illustrative  of  histoiy,  the  other  of  natural  science.  And 
whether  you  are  drawing  a  ])ieceof  Greek  ariiu)ur,  or  a  hawk's 
beak,  or  a  iiuu's  paw,  you  will  lind  tliat  the  mere  necessity  of 
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nsing  the  liancT  compels  attention  to  circumstances  wliicli 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  notice,  and  fasten  them  in  the 
memory  without  farther  effort.  But  were  it  even  otherwise, 
and  this  practical  training  did  realh'  involve  some  sacrifice  of 
your  time,  I  do  not  fear  but  that  it  will  be  iustified  to  you  bv 
its  felt  results  :  and  I  think  that  general  public  feeling  is  also 
tending  to  the  admission  that  accomphshed  education  must 
include,  not  only  full  command  of  expression  by  language, 
but  command  of  true  musical  sound  by  the  voice,  and  of  true 
form  by  the  hand. 

23.  While  I  myself  hold  this  professorship,  I  shall  direct 
you  in  these  exercises  vers^  definitely  to  natural  history,  and 
to  landscape  ;  not  only  because  in  these  two  branches  I  am 
probably  able  to  show  you  truths  which  might  be  despised  by 
py  successors';  but  because  I  think  the  vital  and  joyful  study 
of  natural  history  quite  the  principal  element  requiiing  intro- 
duction, not  only  into  University,  but  into  national,  educa- 
tion,  from  highest  to  low^est  ;  and  I  even  will  risk  incuriing 
your  ridicule  by  confessing  one  of  my  fondest  dreams,  that  I 
may  succeed  in  making  some  of  you  EngHsh  youths  hke  bet- 
ter to  look  at  a  bird  than  to  shoot  it ;  and  even  desire  to  make 
wild  creatures  tame,  instead  of  tame  creatures  Avild.  And  for 
the  study  of  landscape,  it  is,  I  think,  now  calculated  to  be  of 
iise  in  deeper,  if  not  more  imj^ortant  modes,  than  that  of  nat- 
ural science,  for  reasons  which  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  state 
at  some  length. 

24.  Obsei've  first ; — no  race  of  men  which  is  entirely  bred 
in  wild  country,  far  from  cities,  ever  enjoys  landscajie.  They 
may  enioy  the  beauty  of  animals,  but  scarcely  even  that :  a 
true  peasant  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  cattle  ;  but  only  the 
qualities  expressive  of  their  serviceableness.  I  waive  discussion 
of  this  to-day  ;  permit  my  assertion  of  it,  under  my  confident 
guarantee  of  future  proof.  Landscape  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  cultivated  persons  ;  and  it  is  only  by  music,  literature,  and 
painting,  that  cultivation  can  be  given.  Also,  the  faculties 
which  are  thus  received  are  hereditary  ;  so  that  the  child  of 
an  educated  race  has  an  innate  instinct  for  beauty,  derived 
from  arts  practiced  hundreds  of  years  before  its  birth.     Now 
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farther  note  this,  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in  human  nature 
In  the  children  of  noble  races,  trained  by  surrounding  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  practice  of  great  deeds,  there  ia 
an  intense  dehght  in  the  landscape  of  their  country  as  memo- 
rial ;  a  sense  not  taught  to  them,  nor  teachable  to  any  others  ; 
but,  in  them,  innate  ;  and  the  seal  and  reward  of  persistence 
in  gi'eat  national  life  ; — the  obedience  and  the  peace  of  ages 
having  extended  gradually  the  glory  of  the  j-evered  ancestors 
also  to  the  ancestral  land  ;  until  the  Motherhood  of  the  dust, 
the  mystery  of  the  Demeter  from  whose  bosom  we  came,  and 
to  whose  bosom  we  return,  siuTounds  and  inspires,  everywhere, 
the  local  awe  of  field  and  fountain  ;  the  sacredness  of  land- 
mark that  none  may  remove,  and  of  wave  that  none  may  pol- 
lute ;  while  records  of  proud  days,  and  of  dear  persons,  make 
ever}''  rock  monumental  with  ghostly  inscription,  and  every 
path  lovely  with  noble  desolateness. 

25.  Now,  however  checked  by  lightness  of  temperament, 
the  instinctive  love  of  landscape  in  us  has  this  deep  root, 
which,  in  your  minds,  I  will  pray  you  to  disencumber  from 
whatever  may  oj^press  or  mortify  it,  and  to  strive  to  feel  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  youth  that  a  nation  is  only  worthy  of 
the  soil  and  the  scenes  that  it  has  inherited,  when,  by  all  its 
acts  and  ai-ts,  it  is  making  them  more  lovely  for  its  children. 

And  now,  I  trust,  you  will  feel  that  it  is  not  in  mere  yield- 
ing to  my  own  fancies  that  I  have  chosen,  for  the  first  three 
subjects  in  your  educational  series,  landsca2)e  scenes  ; — two  in 
England,  and  one  in  France, — the  association  of  these  being 
not  without  purpose: — and  for  the  fourth,  Albert  Diirer's 
dream  of  the  Spirit  of  Laboiu*.  And  of  the  landscape  sub- 
jects, I  must  tell  you  this  much.  The  first  is  an  engraving 
only  ;  the  original  drawing  by  Turner  was  destroyed  by  fire 
twenty  years  ago.  For  which  loss  I  wish  3'ou  to  be  soiTy,  and 
to  remember,  in  connection  with  this  first  example,  that  what- 
ever remains  to  us  of  possession  in  the  arts  is,  compared  to 
what  we  might  have  had  if  we  had  cared  for  tliem,  just  what 
that  engraving  is  to  the  lost  drawing.  You  will  find  also  that 
ito  gubject  has  meaning  in  it  which  will  not  be  harmful  to 
you.     Tlie  second  example  is  a  real  drawing  by  Turner,  in  the 
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same  series,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  place  ;  the  two 
scenes  are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  It  will 
show  you  the  character  of  the  work  that  was  destroyed.  It 
will  show  3'ou,  in  process  of  time,  much  more  ;  hut  chiefly, 
and  this  is  my  main  reason  for  choosing  both,  it  will  be  a  per- 
manent expression  to  you  of  what  English  landscape  was 
once  ; — and  must,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  nation,  be  again. 

I  think  it  farther  right  to  tell  you,  for  otherwise  you  might 
hardly  pay  regard  enough  to  work  apparently  so  simple,  that 
by  a  chance  which  is  not  altogether  displeasing  to  me,  this 
drawing,  which  it  has  become,  for  these  reasons,  necessary  for 
me  to  give  you,  is — not  indeed  the  best  I  have,  (I  have  several 
as  good,  though  none  better) — but,  of  all  I  have,  the  one  I 
had  least  mind  to  part  with. 

The  third  example  is  also  a  Turner  drawing — a  scene  on  the 
Loire — never  engraved.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  series  of 
the  Loire,  which  you  have  already  ;  it  has  in  its  present  place 
a  due  concurrence  with  the  expressional  pui-pose  of  its  com- 
panions ;  and  though  small,  it  is  very  precious,  being  a  fault- 
less, and,  I  believe,  unsui-passable  example  of  water-colour 
painting. 

Chiefly,  however,  remember  the  object  of  these  three  first 
examples  is  to  give  you  an  index  to  your  truest  feelings  about 
European,  and  especially  about  your  native  landscape,  as  it  is 
pensive  and  historical ;  and  so  far  as  you  yourselves  make 
any  effort  at  its  representation,  to  give  you  a  motive  for  fidel- 
ity in  handwork  more  animating  than  any  connected  with 
mere  success  in  the  art  itself. 

26.  With  respect  to  actual  methods  of  practice  I  will  not 
incur  the  responsibility  of  determining  them  for  you.  We 
will  take  Lionardo's  treatise  on  training  for  our  first  text- 
book ;  and  I  think  you  need  not  fear  being  misled  by  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  do  only  what  Lionardo  bids,  or  what  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  do  his  bidding-.  But  you  need  not 
possess  the  book,  nor  read  it  through.  I  will  translate  the 
pieces  to  the  authority  of  which  I  shall  appeal ;  and.  in  proc- 
ess of  time,  by  analysis  of  this  fragmentary  treatise,  show 
you  some  chaiactevs  not  usually  understood  of  the  simplicity 
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as  well  as  subtlety  common  to  most  great  workmen  of  that 
age.  ^Vfterwards  we. will  collect  the  instructions  of  other  un- 
disputed masters,  till  we  have  obtained  a  code  of  laws  clearly 
resting  on  the  consent  of  antiquity. 

While,  however,  I  thus  in  some  measure  limit  for  the  pres- 
ent the  methods  of  your  practice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  coui'ses  of  my  University  lectures  as  wide  in  their  range  as 
my  knowledge  will  permit.  The  range  so  conceded  will  be 
narrow  enough  ;  but  I  believe  that  my  proper  function  is  not 
to  acquaint  yo\x  with  the  general  history,  but  with  the  essen-- 
tial  principles  of  art ;  and  with  its  history  only  when  it  has 
been  both  great  and  good,  or  where  some  special  excellence 
of  it  requires  examination  of  the  causes  to  which  it  must  b« 
ascribed. 

27.  But  if  either  our  work,  or  our  enquii-ies,  are  to  be  in- 
deed successful  in  their  own  field,  they  must  be  connected 
with  others  of  a  sterner  character.  Now  listen  to  me,  if  I 
have  in  these  past  details  lost  or  burdened  your  attention  ; 
for  this  is  what  I  have  chiefly  to  say  to  ^bn.  The  art  of  any 
country  is  the  exponent  of  its  social  and  political  virtues.  I 
Vill  show  you  that  it  is  so  in  some  detail,  in  the  second  of  my 
.-ubsequent  course  of  lectures  ;  meantime  accept  this  as  one  of 
the  things,  and  the  most  important  of  all  things,  I  can  positively 
decLxre  to  you.  The  art,  or  general  productive  and  formative 
energy,  of  any  country,  is  an  exact  exponent  of  its  ethical  life. 
You  can  have  noble  art  only  from  noble  persons,  associated 
under  laws  fitted  to  their  time  and  circumstances.  And  the 
best  skill  that  any  teacher  of  art  could  spend  here  in  your 
help,  would  not  end  in  enabling  you  even  so  much  as  rightly 
to  draw  the  water-lilies  in  the  Cherwell  (and  though  it  did, 
the  work  when  done  would  not  be  worth  the  lilies  themselves) 
unless  both  he  and  you  were  seeking,  as  I  trust  we  shall  to 
gether  seek,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  finest  industries, 
the  clue  to  the  laws  which  regulate  all  industries,  and  in  bet- 
ter obedience  to  which  we  shall  actually  have  henceforward 
to  live,  not  merely  in  compliance  with  our  own  sense  of  what 
is  light,  but  under  the  weight  of  quite  literal  necessity.  For 
the  trades  by  which  the  Biitish  people  has  believed  it  to  be 
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the  liiofhest  of  destinies  to  maintain  itself,  cannot  now  lon<^'  re- 
main  undisputed  in  its  hands  ;  its  unemployed  poor  are  daily 
becoming  more  violently  criminal ;  and  a  searching  distress 
in  the  middle  classes,  arising  pai'tly  from  their  vanity  in  liv- 
ing always  up  to  their  incomes,  and  partly  from  their  folly  in 
imagining  that  they  can  subsist  in  idleness  upon  usury,  will  at 
last  compel  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Enghsh  families  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  principles  of  providential  econ- 
omy ;  and  to  learn  that  food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the 
ground,  and  competence  only  secured  by  frugahty  ;  and  that 
although  il  is  not  possible  for  all  to  be  occupied  in  the  highest 
arts,  nor  for  any,  guiltlessly,  to  pass  their  days  in  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasures,  the  most  perfect  mental  culture  possible  to 
men  is  founded  on  their  useful  energies,  and  their  best  arts 
and  brightest  happiness  are  consistent,  and  consistent  only, 
with  their  vu'tue. 

28.  This  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  will  soon  become  manifest  to 
those  among  us,  and  there  ai^  yet  many,  who  ai*e  honest- 
hearted.  And  the  future  fate  of  England  depends  uj)on  the 
position  they  then  take,  and  on  their  courage  in  maintaining  it. 

There  is  a  destiny  now  possible  to  us — the  highest  ever  set 
before  a  nation  to  be  accepted  or  refused.  AVe  are  still  un- 
degenerate  in  race  ;  a  race  mingled  of  the  best  northern 
blood.  We  are  not  yet  dissolute  in  temper,  but  still  have  the 
finnness  to  govern,  and  the  grace  to  obey.  We  have  been 
taught  a  rehgion  of  pure  mercy,  which  w^e  must  either  now 
finally  betray,  or  learn  to  defend  by  fulfilling.  And  we  are 
rich  in  an  inheritance  of  honoui',  bequeathed  to  us  through  a 
thousand  years  of  noble  history,  which  it  should  be  our  daily 
thirst  to  increase  with  splendid  avarice,  so  that  Englishmen, 
if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  should  be  the  most  offending 
souls  alive.  Within  the  last  few  ^ears  we  have  had  the  laws 
of  natui-al  science  opened  to  us  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
been  blindinj]^  bv  its  briqiitness  ;  and  means  of  transit  and 
communication  given  to  us,  which  have  made  but  one  king- 
dom of  the  habitable  globe.  One  kingdom  ; — but  who  is  to 
be  its  king?  Is  there  to  be  no  king  in  it,  think  you,  and 
every  man  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ?     Or  only 
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kings '  of  terror,  and  the  obscene  empires  of  Mammon  and 
Belial  ?  Or  w'lW.  you,  youths  of  England,  make  your  country 
again  a  royal  throne  of  kings  ;  a  sceptred  isle,  for  all  the 
Avorld  a  source  of  light,  a  centre  of  peace  ;  mistress  of  Learn- 
ing and  of  the  Arts  ; — faithful  guardian  of  great  memories 
in  the  midst  of  irreverent  and  ephemeral  visions  ; — faithful 
servant  of  time-tried  principles,  under  temptation  from  fond 
experiments  and  licentious  desires  ;  and,  amidst  the  cniel  and 
clamorous  jealousies  of  the  nations,  worshipped  in  her  strange 
valour,  of  goodwill  towards  men  ? 

29.  'Vexilla  regis  prodeunt.'  Yes,  but  of  which  king? 
There  are  the  two  oriflammes  ;  which  shall  we  plant  on  the 
farthest  islands — the  one  that  floats  in  heavenly  fire,  or  that 
hangs  heavy  with  foul  tissue  of  terrestrial  gold  ?  There  is 
indeed  a  course  of  beneficent  gloiy  open  to  us,  such  as  never 
was  yet  offered  to  any  poor  group  of  mortal  souls.  But  it 
must  be — it  is  with  us,  now,  '  Reign  or  Die.'  And  if  it  shall 
be  said  of  this  country,  *  Fece  per  viltate,  il  gran  rifiuto ; ' 
that  refusal  of  the  crown  will  be,  of  all  yet  recorded  in  history, 
the  shamefullest  and  most  untimelv. 

And  this  is  what  she  must  either  do,  or  perish  :  she  must 
found  colonies  as  fast  and  as  fai'  as  she  is  able,  formed  of  her 
most  energetic  and  worthiest  men ; — seizing  every  piece  of 
fruitful  waste  ground  she  can  set  her  foot  on,  and  there  teach- 
ing these  her  colonists  that  their  chief  virtue  is  to  be  fidehty 
to  their  country,  and  that  theii*  first  aim  is  to  be  to  advance 
the  power  of  England  by  land  and  sea :  and  that,  though 
they  Uve  on  a  distant  \Aoi  of  ground,  they  are  no  more  to 
consider  themselves  therefore  disfranchised  from  their  native 
land  than  the  sailors  of  her  fleets  do,  because  they  float  on 
distant  waves.  So  that  literally,  these  colonies  must  be  fast- 
ened fleets,  and  every  man  of  them  must  be  under  authority 
of  captains  and  officers,  whose  better  command  is  to  be  over 
fields  and  streets  instead  of  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  England, 
in  these  her  motionless  navies  (or,  in  the  true  and  mightiest 
sense,  motionless  churches,  ruled  by  pilots  on  the  Galilean 
lake  of  all  the  world)  is  to  'expect  every  man  to  do  his  dut}';' 
recognising  that  duty  is  indeed  possible  no  less  in  peace  than 
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War  ;  and  that  if  we  can  get  men,  for  little  pay,  to  cast  them- 
selves against  cannon-mouths  for  love  of  England,  we  may  find 
men  also  who  will  plough  and  sow  for  her,  who  will  behave 
kindly  and  righteously  for  her,  who  will  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  love  her,  and  who  will  gladden  themselves  in  the 
brightness  of  her  glory,  more  than  in  all  the  light  of  tropic 
skies. 

But  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  this,  she  must  make  her  own 
majesty  stainless  ;  she  must  give  them  thoughts  of  their  home 
of  which  they  can  be  proud.  The  England  who  is  to  be  mis- 
tress of  half  the  earth  cannot  remain  herself  a  heap  of  cinders, 
trampled  b}^  contending  and  miserable  crowds  ;  she  must  yet 
again  become  the  England  she  was  once,  and  in  all  beautiful 
ways  more  ;  so  happy,  so  secluded,  and  so  pure,  that  in  her 
sky — polluted  by  no  unholy  clouds — she  may  be  able  to  spell 
rightly  of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show ;  and  in  her  fields, 
ordered  and  wide  and  fair,  of  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew;' 
and  under  the  green  avenues  of  her  enchanted  garden,  a  sacred 
Circe,  true  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  she  must  guide  the  human 
arts,  and  gather  the  divine  knowledge,  of  distant  nations,  trans- 
formed from  savageness  to  manhood,  and  redeemed  from  de- 
spairing into  Peace. 

30.  You  think  that  an  impossible  ideal.  Be  it  so  ;  refuse  to 
accept  it  if  j'ou  will ;  but  see  that  you  form  your  own  in  its 
stead.  All  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  have  a  fixed  pui-pose  of 
some  kind  for  your  country  and  yourselves  ;  no  matter  how 
restricted,  so  that  it  be  fixed  and  unselfish.  I  know  what 
stout  hearts  are  in  you,  to  answer  acknowledged  need  ;  but  it 
is  the  fatallest  form  of  error  in  English  3'outh  to  hide  their 
best  hardihood  till  it  fades  for  lack  of  sunshine,  and  to  act  in 
disdain  of  purpose,  till  all  purpose  is  vain.  It  is  not  hj  delib- 
erate, but  by  careless  selfishness ;  not  by  compromise  with 
evil,  but  by  dull  following  of  good,  that  the  weight  of  national 
evil  increases  upon  us  daily.  Break  through  at  least  this  pre- 
tence of  existence  ;  determine  what  vou  will  be,  and  what  vou 
would  win.  You  will  not  decide  wrongly  if  you  resolve  to  de- 
cide at  all.  Were  even  the  choice  between  lawless  pleasure 
and  loyal  sufiering,  you  would  not,  I  believe,  choose  basely. 
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But  your  trial  is  not  so  sharp.  It  is  between  drifting^  in  con« 
fused  wreck  among  the  castawaj's  of  Fortune,  who  condemns 
to  assured  ruin  those  who  know  not  either  how  to  resist  her, 
or  obey  ;  between  this,  I  say,  and  the  taking  your  appointed 
part  in  the  heroism  of  Best ;  the  resolving  to  share  in  the  vic- 
tory which  is  to  the  weak  rather  than  the  strong  ;  and  the 
binding  yoiu'selves  by  that  law,  which,  thought  on  through 
lingering  night  and  labouring  day,  makes  a  man's  life  to  be 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  water- side,  that  bringeth  forth  hia 
fi"uit  in  his  season  ; — 

*  ET  FOLIUM  E.JTTS  NON  DEFLUET, 
ET  OMNIA,  QU^CUNQUE  FACIET,  PROSPERABUNTUR.* 


LECTURE  IL 

THE    RELATION    OF    ART    TO    RELIGION. 

31.  It  was  stated,  and  I  trust  partly  with  3'our  acceptance, 
in  my  opening  lecture,  that  the  study  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter  cannot  be  rightly  undertaken  except  in  furtherance 
of  the  grave  purposes  of  life  with  respect  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  scheme  of  your  education  here  is  designed.  But  you  can 
scarcely  have  at  once  felt  all  that  I  intended  in  saying  so  ; — 
you  cannot  but  be  still  partly  under  the  impression  that  the 
so-called  fine  arts  are  merely  modes  of  graceful  recreation, 
and  a  new  resource  for  your  times  of  rest.  Let  me  ask  3'ou, 
forthwith,  so  far  as  3'ou  can  trust  me,  to  change  your  thoughts 
in  this  matter.  All  the  great  ai'ts  have  for  their  object  either 
tlie  support  or  exaltation  of  human  life, — usually  both  ;  and 
tlieir  dignity,  and  ultimately  their  very  existence,  depend  on 
tluiir  being  '  fAsrot  Xuyou  aXrfOoxic;^'  that  is  to  say,  apprehending, 
with  riglit  reason,  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  work  with, 
of  the  things  tliey  relate  or  represent,  and  of  the  faculties  to 
wliich  they  are  addressed.  And  farther,  they  form  one  united 
syst^'in  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  any  i)art  with- 
out harm  to  the  rest,     ^^hey  are  founded  first  in  mastery,  by 
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strength  of  arm,  of  the  earth  and  sea,  in  agriculture  and  sea- 
manship ;  then  their  inventive  power  begins,  with  the  clay  in 
the  hand  of  the  potter,  whose  art  is  the  humblest,  but  tiniest 
type  of  the  forming  of  the  human  body  and  spiiit ;  and  in 
the  carpenter's  w^ork,  w-hich  probably  was  the  eai'ly  employ- 
ment of  the  Founder  of  oui*  religion.  And  until  men  have 
perfectly  learned  the  laws  of  ai't  in  clay  and  wood,  they  can 
consummately  know  no  others.  Nor  is  it  without  the  strange 
significance  which  3'ou  will  find  in  what  at  first  seemed  chance, 
in  all  noble  histories,  as  soon  as  you  can  read  them  rightly, — 
that  the  statue  of  Athena  Polias  was  of  olive-wood,  and  that 
the  Greek  temple  and  Gothic  spire  are  both  merely  the  per- 
manent representations  of  useful  wooden  structures.  On 
these  two  first  arts  follow  building  in  stone, — sculpture, — 
metal  work, — and  painting  ;  every  art  being  properly  called 
'  fine '  which  demands  the  exercise  of  the  full  faculties  of  heart 
and  intellect.  For  though  the  fine  arts  ai'e  not  necessai'ily  im- 
itative or  representative,  for  their  essence  is  being  *  -epl  yive- 
Giv  ' — occupied  in  the  actual  production  of  beautiful  form  or 
colour — still,  the  highest  of  them  are  appointed  also  to  relate 
to  us  the  utmost  ascertainable  truth  respecting  visible  things 
and  moral  feelings  :  and  this  pursuit  of  fact  is  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  art  power  ; — that  in  which  alone  it  can  develope 
itself  to  its  utmost.  And  I  will  anticipate  by  an  assertion 
which  you  will  at  present  think  too  bold,  but  which  I  am  will- 
ing that  you  should  think  so,  in  order  that  you  may  well  re- 
member it, — the  highest  thing  that  ai't  can  do  is  to  set  before 
you  the  true  image  of  the  presence  of  a  noble  human  being. 
It  has  never  done  more  than  this,  and  it  ought  not  to  do  less. 

32.  The  great  arts — forming  thus  one  perfect  scheme  of 
human  skiU,  of  which  it  is  not  right  to  call  one  division  more 
honourable,  though  it  may  be  more  subtle,  than  another — 
have  had,  and  can  have,  but  three  piincipal  directions  of 
purpose  : — fii^st,  that  of  enforcing  the  religion  of  men  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  of  perfecting  their  ethical  state  ;  thirdly,  that  of 
doing  them  material  service. 

33.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  j-ou  are  surprised  at  my  say- 
ing the  ai'ts  can  in  their  second  function  only  be  directed  to 
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the  perfecting  of  there  ethical  state,  it  being  our  usual  impres- 
sion that  they  are  often  destructive  of  morality.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  direct  fine  art  to  an  immoral  end,  except  by  giving  it 
characters  unconnected  with  its  fineness,  or  by  addressing  it 
to  persons  who  cannot  perceive  it  to  be  fine.  Whosoever  re- 
cognises it  is  exalted  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
commonly  thought  that  art  was  a  most  fitting  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  religious  doctrines  and  emotions  ;  whereas 
there  is,  as  I  must  presently  tiy  to  show  you,  room  for  grave 
doubt  vvhether  it  has  not  in  this  function  hitherto  done  evil 
rather  than  good. 

34.     In  this  and   the  two  next  following  lectures,  I  shal' 
endeavour  therefore  to  show  you  the  gi*ave  relations  of  human 
art,  in  these  three  functions,  to  human  life.     I  can  do  this 
but  roughly,  as  you  may  well  suppose — since  each  of  these 
subjects  would  require  for  its  right  treatment  years  instead 
of  hours.     Only,  remember,  I  have  already  given  yeai*8,  not  t* 
few,  to  each  of  them  ;  and  what  I  trv  to  tell  you  now  will  be. 
only  so  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  set  our  work  on  r 
clear  foundation.     You  may  not,  at  present,  see  the  necessity 
for  any  foundation,  and  may  think  that  I  ought  to  put  pencil 
and  paper  in  3'our  hands  at  once.     On  that  point  I  must 
simply  answer,  'Trust  me  a  httle  while,'  asking  j-ou  however 
also  to  remember,  that — ii'respectively  of  M'hat  you  do  lasf 
or  first — my  true  function  here  is  not  that  of  3'our  master  in 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  pottery ;  but  my  real  duty  is   ic 
show  vou  what  it  is  that  makes  any  of  these  arts  fine,  or  the 
contrary  of  fine  ;  essentially  good,  or  essentially  base.     Yoi 
need  not  fear  my  not  being  practical  enough  for  you  ;  all  th 
industry  you  choose  to  give  me  I  will  take  ;  but  far  the  better 
part  of  what  you  may  gain  by  such  industry  would  be  lost,  i' 
I  did  not  first  lead  vou  to  see  what  everv  form  of  art-industr\ 
intends,  and  why  some  of  it  is  justly  called  right,  and  some 
wrong. 

36.  It  would  be  well  if  you  were  to  look  over,  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  the  end  of  the  second,  and  what  interest' 
you  of  the  third  book  of  Plato's  Republic  ;  noting  thereii 
these   two  principal  things,  of  which  I  have  to  speak  in  thi; 
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and  my  next  lecture  :  first,  the  power  which  Plato  so  frankly, 
and  quite  justly,  attributes  to  art,  of  falsifying  our  concep- 
tions of  Deity  :  which  power  he  by  fatal  error  partly  implies 
may  be  used  wisely  for  good,  and  that  the  feigning  is  only 
wrong  when  it  is  of  evil,  '  idv  rts  jxt]  KaAws  xj/evSrjTai ; '  and  you 
may  trace  through  all  that  follows  t]ie  beginning  of  the 
change  of  Greek  ideal  art  into  a  beautiful  expediency,  instead 
of  what  it  w^as  in  the  days  of  Pindar,  the  statement  of  what 
'could  not  be  otherwise  than  so.'  But,  in  the  second  place, 
you  will  find  in  those  books  of  the  Polity,  stated  with  far 
greater  accuracy  of  expression  than  our  English  language 
admits,  the  essential  relations  of  art  to  morality  ;  the  sum  of 
these  being  given  in  one  lovely  sentence,  which,  considering 
that  we  have  to-day  grace  done  us  by  fair  companionship, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  translating.  '  Must  it  be  then  only 
with  our  poets  that  we  insist  they  shall  either  create  for  us 
the  ima<;e  of  a  noble  morality,  or  amouc:  us  create  none  ?  or 
shall  we  not  also  keep  guard  over  all  other  workers  for  the 
2)eople,  and  forbid  them  to  make  what  is  ill-customed,  and  un- 
restrained, and  ungentle,  and  without  order  or  shape,  either  in 
likenesses  of  living  things,  or  in  buildings,  or  in  any  other  thing 
w-hatsoever  that  is  made  for  the  people  ?  and  shall  we  not 
rather  seek  for  workers  who  can  track  the  inner  nature  of  all 
that  may  be  sweetly  schemed ;  so  that  the  young  men,  as 
living  in  a  wholesome  place,  may  be  profited  by  everything 
that,  in  work  fairly  wrought,  may  touch  them  through  hearing 
or  sight — as  if  it  were  a  breeze  bringing  health  to  them  fi'om 
places  strong  for  hfe  ? ' 

36.  And  now — but  one  word,  before  we  enter  on  our  task, 
as  to  the  w^ay  you  must  understand  what  I  ma}'  endeavour  to 
tell  you. 

Let  me  bej^  you — now  and  always — not  to  think  that  I  mean 
more  than  I  sa^".  In  all  probability,  I  mean  just  what  I  say, 
and  onl}'  that.  At  all  events  I  do  fully  mejin  that,  and  if  there 
is  anything  resei*ved  in  my  mind,  it  will  be  probably  different 
from  what  you  would  guess.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
know  all  that  I  think,  as  soon  as  I  have  put  before  3'ou  all  my 
grounds  for  thinking  it ;  but  by  the  lime  I  have  done  so,  you 
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will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  your  own  ;  and  mine  will 
then  be  of  no  consequence  to  you. 

37.  I  use  then  to-day,  as  I  shall  in  future  use,  the  word 
*  relicrion '  as  sijxnifvinGf  the  feelinpfs  of  love,  reverence,  or  dread 
with  which  the  human  mind  is  affected  by  its  conceptions  of 
spiritual  being  ;  and  you  know  well  how  necessary  it  is,  both 
to  the  rightness  of  our  o\mi  life,  and  to  the  understanding  the 
lives  of  others,  that  we  should  always  keep  clearly  distinguished 
our  ideas  of  religion,  as  thus  defined,  and  of  morality,  as  the 
law  of  ricfhtness  in  human  conduct.  For  there  are  many  re- 
ligions,  but  there  is  only  one  morality.  There  are  moral  and 
immoral  religious,  which  differ  as  much  in  precept  as  in  emo- 
tion ;  but  there  is  only  one  morality,  which  has  been,  is,  and 
must  be  forever,  an  instinct  in  the  hearts  of  all  civilized  men, 
as  certain  and  unalterable  as  their  outward  bodily  form,  and 
which  receives  from  religion  neither  law,  nor  peace  ;  but  only 
hope,  and  felicit}-. 

38.  The  pure  forms  or  states  of  religion  hitherto  known, 
are  those  in  which  a  healthy  humanity,  finding  in  itself  many 
foibles  and  sins,  has  imagined,  or  been  made  conscious  of,  the 
existence  of  higher  spiritual  personality,  liable  to  no  such 
fault  or  stain  ;  and  has  been  assisted  in  effort,  and  consoled 
in  pain,  by  reference  to  the  will  or  sympathy  of  such  more 
piu*e  spiiits,  whether  imagined  or  real.  I  am  compelled  to 
use  these  painful  latitudes  of  expression,  because  no  analysis 
has  hitherto  sufficed  to  distinguish  accurately,  in  historical  nar- 
rative, the  difference  between  impressions  resulting  from  the 
imagination  of  the  woi*shipper,  and  those  made,  if  any,  by  the 
actually  local  and  temporary  presence  of  another  spirit.  For 
instance,  take  the  vision,  which  of  all  others  has  been  since 
made  most  frequenth*  the  subject  of  physical  representation — 
the  appearance  to  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  which  throughout  Christendom  have  been  used  to 
symbolize  the  Evangelists.*  Supposing  such  interi:)retation 
just,  one  of  those  figures  was  either  the  mere  symbol  to  St. 
John  of  himself,  or  it  was  the  power  which  inspired  him  man- 

*  Only  the  Got^pt-lts,  *  IV.  Evungelia,'  accorJiug  to  St.  Jerome. 
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ifestiug  itself  in  an  independent  form.  Which  of  these  it  was, 
or  whether  neither  of  these,  but  a  vision  of  other  powers,  or  a 
dreanij  of  wliich  neither  the  prophet  himself  knew,  nor  can  any 
other  person  yet  know,  the  interpretation,  I  suppose  no  mod- 
estly-tempered and  accurate  thinker  would  now  take  upon 
himself  to  'decide.  Nor  is  it  therefore  anywise  necessary  for 
you  to  decide  on  that,  or  any  other  such  question ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  bold  enough  to  look  every  oppos- 
ing question  steadily  in  its  face  ;  and  modest  enough,  having 
done  so,  to  know  when  it  is  too  hard  for  you.  But  above  all 
things,  see  that  you  be  modest  in  your  thoughts,  for  of  this 
one  thiug  we  ma}'  be  absolutely  sure,  that  all  our  thoughts 
are  but  degrees  of  darkness.  And  in  these  days  you  have  to 
guard  against  the  fatallest  darkness  of  the  two  opposite 
Prides  :  the  Pride  of  Faith,  which  imagines  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Deity  can  be  defined  by  its  convictions  ;  and  the  Pride  of 
Science,  which  imagines  that  the  Energy  of  Deity  can  be  ex- 
plained by  its  analj'sis. 

39.  Of  these,  the  first,  the  Pride  of  Faith,  is  now,  as  it  haa 
been  always,  the  most  deadly,  because  the  most  complacent 
and  subtle  ; — because  it  invests  every  evil  passion  of  our 
nature  with  the  aspect  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  enables  the 
self-love,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  put  to  wholesome 
shame,  and  the  cruel  carelessness  of  the  ruin  of  our  fellow- 
men,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  warmed  into  human 
love,  or  at  least  checked  by  human  intelligence,  to  congeal 
themselves  into  the  mortal  intellectual  disease  of  ima<2fininer 
that  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  w^orld  for  foui'  thousand 
years  have  been  left  to  wander  and  perish,  many  of  them  ever- 
lastingly, in  order  that,  in  fulness  of  time,  divine  truth  might 
be  preached  sufficiently  to  oui'selves  ;  with  this  f ai'ther  ineffa- 
ble mischief  for  direct  result,  that  multitudes  of  kindlv-dis- 
posed,  gentle,  and  submissive  persons,  who  might  else  by 
their  true  patience  have  allo^-ed  tlie  hardness  of  the  common 
crowd,  and  by  their  activity  for  good,  balanced  its  misdoing, 
are  withdrawn  from  all  such  true  service  of  man,  that  they 
may  pass  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  what  they  are  told 
is  the  service  of  God  ;  namely,  desiring  what  they  cannot 
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obtain,  lamenting  what  they  cannot  avoid,  and  reflecting  on 
what  they  cannot  understand. 

40.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  deadUest,  but  for  you,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  it  is  becoming  daily,  almost  hourly,  the 
least  probable  form  of  Pride.  That  which  you  have  chiefly 
to  pfuard  a^^ainst  consists  in  the  overvaluing*  of  miiiute  thou"-h 
correct  discovery  ;  the  groundless  denial  of  all  that  seems  to 
you  to  have  been  groundlessly  affirmed  ;  and  the  interesting 
yourselves  too  curiously  in  the  progress  of  some  scientific 
minds,  which  in  their  judgment  of  the  universe  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  accurately  as  to  the  woodworms  in  the 
panel  of  a  picture  by  some  great  painter,  if  we  may  conceive 
them  as  tasting  with  discrimination  of  the  wood  and  with  re- 
pugnance of  the  colour,  and  declaring  that  even  this  unlooked- 
for  and  undesirable  combination  is  a  normal  result  of  the 
action  of  molecular  Forces. 

41.  Now,  I  must  ver}'  earnestly  wani  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  my  work  with  you  here,  against  allowing  either  of  these 
forms  of  egotism  to  interfere  with  your  judgment  or  practice 
of  art.  On  the  one  hand,  you  must  not  allow  the  expression 
of  3"our  own  favourite  religious  feelings  by  any  particular 
form  of  aiii  to  modify  your  judgment  of  its  absolute  merit ; 
nor  allow  the  art  itself  to  become  an  illegitimate  means  of 
deepening  and  confirming  your  convictions,  by  realizing  to 
your  ej'es  what  you  dimly  conceive  with  the  brain  ;  as  if  the 
greater  clearness  of  the  image  were  a  stronger  proof  of  its 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  allow  your  scientific 
habit  of  trusting  nothing  but  what  you  have  ascertained,  to 
prevent  j'ou  from  appreciating,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to 
qualify  yourselves  to  appreciate,  the  work  of  the  highest  fac- 
ulty of  the  human  mind, — its  imagination, — when  it  is  toiling 
in  the  presence  of  things  that  cannot  bo  dealt  with  by  any 
other  power. 

42.  These  are  both  vital  conditions  of  your  healthy  progress. 
On  the  one  hand,  obsei^ve  that  you  do  not  wilfully  use  the 
realistic  power  of  art  to  convince  yourselves  of  historical  or 
theological  statements  which  you  cannot  otherwise  prove  ; 
and  which  you  wish  to  prove  : — on  the  other  hand,  that  you 
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do  not  check  your  imagination  and  conscience  while  seizing 
the  truths  of  which  they  alone  are  cognizant,  because  you 
value  too  higlily  the  scientific  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
investigation  of  second  causes. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  show  the  con- 
ditions in  water  and  electricity  which  necessarily  produce  the 
craggy  outline,  the  apparently  self-contained  silvery  light,  and 
the  sulplmrous  blue  shadow  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and  which 
separate  these  from  the  depth  of  the  golden  peace  in  the  dawn 
of  a  summer  morning.  Similarly,  it  may  be  possible  to  show 
the  necessities  of  structure  which  groove  the  fangs  and  de- 
press the  brow  of  the  asp,  and  which  distinguish  the  character 
of  its  head  from  that  of  the  face  of  a  young  girl.  But  it  is 
the  function  of  the  rightly-trained  imagination  to  recognise, 
in  these,  and  such  other  relative  aspects,  the  unity  of  teaching 
which  imjDresses,  alike  on  our  senses  and  our  conscience,  the 
eternal  difference  between  good  and  evil :  and  the  rule,  over 
the  clouds  of  heaven  and  over  the  creatures  in  the  earth,  of 
the  same  Spirit  which  teaches  to  our  own  hearts  the  bitterness 
of  death,  and  strength  of  love. 

43.  Now,  therefore,  ajDproaching  our  subject  in  this  balanced 
temper,  which  will  neither  resolve  to  see  only  what  it  would 
desire,  nor  expect  to  see  only  what  it  can  explain,  we  shall  find 
our  enquiry  into  the  relation  of  Art  to  Religion  is  distinctly 
threefold  :  first,  we  have  to  ask  how  far  art  may  have  been 
literally  directed  by  spiritual  powers  ;  secondly,  how  far,  if 
not  inspired,  it  may  have  been  exalted  by  them  ;  lastly,  how 
far,  in  any  of  its  agencies,  it  has  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
creeds  it  has  been  used  to  recommend. 

44.  First :  What  ground  have  we  for  thinking  that  art  has 
ever  been  inspired  as  a  message  or  revelation?  What  in- 
ternal evidence  is  there  in  the  work  of  great  artists  of  their 
having  been  under  the  authoritative  guidance  of  supernatural 
powers  ? 

It  is  time  that  the  answer  to  so  mystei-ious  a  question  can- 
not rest  alone  upon  internal  e\idence  ;  but  it  is  well  that  you 
should  know'  what  might,  from  that  evidence  alone,  be  con« 
eluded.      And   the  more    impartially  you  examine  the  phe- 
•      8 
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nomena  of  imajxiiifition,  the  more  firmlv  vou  will  ho  led  to 
conclutle  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  inHuence  of  the  com- 
mon and  vital,  but  not,  therefore,  less  Divine,  spirit,  of  which 
some  portion  is  given  to  all  living  creatures  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  adapted  to  their  rank  in  creation  ;  and  that  every- 
thing which  men  rightly  accomplish  is  indeed  done  by  Divine 
help,  but  under  a  consistent  law  which  is  never  dei^arted  from. 
The  strength  of  this  spiritual  life  within  us  may  be  in- 
creased or  lessened  by  our  own  conduct  ;  it  varies  from  time 
to  time,  as  phj^sical  strength  varies ;  it  is  summoned  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  by  our  will,  and  dejected  by  our  distress,  or 
our  sin  ;  but  it  is  always  equally  human,  and  equally  Divine. 
We  are  men,  and  not  mere  animals,  because  a  special  form  of 
it  is  with  us  always ;  we  are  nobler  and  baser  men,  as  it  is 
with  us  more  or  less  ;  but  it  is  never  given  to  us  in  any  degree 
t\hich  can  make  us  more  than  men. 

45.  Observe  : — I  give  you  this  general  statement  doubt- 
fully, and  only  as  that  towards  which  an  impartial  reasoner 
will,  I  think,  be  inclined  by  existing  data.  But  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  you,  without  any  doubt,  in  the  course  of  our 
studies,  that  the  achievements  of  art  which  have  been  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  peculiar  inspiration,  have  been 
arrived  at  only  through  long  courses  of  wisely-directed  labour, 
and  under  the  influence  of  feelincrs  which  are  common  to  all 
humanitv. 

But  of  these  feelings  and  powers  which  in  different  degrees 
are  common  to  humanity,  you  are  to  note  that  there  are  three 
principal  divisions  :  tirst,  the  instincts  of  construction  or 
melody,  which  we  share  with  lower  animals,  and  which  are  in 
us  as  native  as  the  instinct  of  the  bee  or  nightingale  ;  second]}', 
the  faculty  of  vision,  or  of  dreaming,  whether  in  sleep  or  in 
conscious  trance,  or  by  voluntarily  exerted  fancy  ;  and  lastly, 
ihe  power  of  rational  inference  and  collection,  of  both  the 
laws  and  forms  of  l:>eauty. 

46.  Now  the  faculty  of  vision,  being  closely  associated  with 
the  innermost  spiritual  nature,  is  the  one  which  has  by  most 
reasoners  been  held  for  the  peculiar  channel  of  Divine  teach- 
ing :  and  it  is  a  fact  that  great  part  of  purely  didactic  art  has 
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been  the  record,  wlietlior  in  language,  or  by  linear  rex^resenta^ 
tion,  of  actual  vision  involuntarily  received  at  the  moment, 
though  cast  on  a  mental  retina  blanched  by  the  past  course 
of  faithful  life.  But  it  is  also  true  that  these  visions,  where 
most  distinctly  received,  are  alwaj's — I  speak  deliberately — 
ahcays,  the  sign  of  some  mental  limitation  or  derangement ; 
and  that  the  persons  who  most  clearly  recognise  their  value, 
exafjo'eratedlv  estimate  it,  choosiii<Tf  what  thev  find  to  be  use- 
ful,  and  calling  that  'inspired,'  and  disregarding  what  they 
perceive  to  be  useless,  though  presented  to  the  visionary  by 
an  equal  authority. 

47.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  no  work  of  art  has  been  more 
widely  didactic  than  Albert  Diirer's  engraving,  known  as  the 
'Knio-ht  and  Death.''*  But  that  is  onlv  one  of  a  series  of 
Works  representing  similarly  vivid  dreams,  of  which  some  are 
uninteresting,  except  for  the  manner  of  their  representation, 
as  the  '  St.  Hubert,'  and  others  are  unintelligible ;  some, 
frightful,  and  wholly  unprofitable  ;  so  that  we  find  the  visionary 
faculty  in  that  great  painter,  w'hen  accurately  examined,  to  be 
a  morbid  influence,  abasing  his  skill  more  frequently  than  en- 
couraging it,  and  sacrificing  the  greater  part  of  his  energies 
upon  vain  subjects,  two  only  being  produced,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  which  are  of  high  didactic  value,  and  both  of  these 
capalile  only  of  giving  sad  courage,  f  Whatever  the  value  of 
these  two,  it  bears  more  the  aspect  of  a  treasure  obtained  at 
great  cost  of  suffering,  than  of  a  directly  granted  gift  from 
heaven. 

48.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  most 
consistent  results  have  been  attained  in  art  bv  men  in  whom 
the  faculty  of  vision,  however  strong,  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  deliberative  design,  and  tranquillised  by  a  measure,  con- 
tinual, not  feverish,  but  affectionate,  observance  of  the  quite 
unvisionarv  facts  of  the  surrounding  world. 

And  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  connection  of  their  jiowers 

*  Standard  Series,  No.  9. 

f  The  meaning  of  the  'Knight  and  Death,'  even  in  this  respect,  has 
lately  been  questioned  on  good  grounds.  See  note  on  the  p'iaie  izi 
Catalogue. 
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with  the  moral  character  of  their  lives,  we  shall  find  that  the 
best  art  is  the  work  of  good,  but  of  not  distinctly  religious 
men,  who,  at  least,  are  conscious  of  no  inspiration,  and  often 
so  unconscious  of  their  superiority  to  others,  that  one  of  the 
veiT  greatest  of  them,  deceived  by  his  modesty,  has  asserted 
that  'all  things  are  possible  to  well-directed  labour.' 

49.  The  second  question,  namely,  how  far  art,  if  not  in- 
spired, has  yet  been  ennobled  by  religion,  I  shall  not  touch 
upon  to-day  ;  for  it  both  requires  technical  criticism,  and 
would  divert  you  too  long  from  the  main  question  of  all, — 
How  far  religion  has  been  helped  by  art  ? 

You  will  find  that  the  operation  of  formative  art — (I  will 
not  speak  to-day  of  music) — the  operation  of  formative  art  on 
religious  creed  is  essentially  twofold  ;  the  realisation,  to  the 
eyes,  of  imagined  spiritual  persons  ;  and  the  limitation  of 
their  imagined  presence  to  certain  places.  We  will  examine 
these  two  functions  of  it  successively. 

50.  And  fii*st,  consider  accurately  what  the  agency  of  art 
is,  in  realising,  to  the  sight,  oui*  conceptions  of  spiritual  per- 
sons. 

For  instance.  Assume  that  we  believe  that  the  Madonna 
is  always  present  to  hear  and  answer  our  prayers.  Assume 
also  that  this  is  true.  I  think  that  persons  in  a  perfectly  hon- 
est, faithful,  and  humble  temper,  would  in  that  case  desire 
only  to  feel  so  much  of  the  Divine  presence  as  the  spiritual 
Power  hei-self  chose  to  make  felt ;  and,  above  all  things,  not 
to  think  they  saw,  or  knew,  anything  except  what  might  be 
truly  perceived  or  known. 

But  a  mind  imperfectly  faithful,  and  impatient  in  its  dis- 
tress, or  craving  in  its  dulness  for  a  more  distinct  and  con- 
vincing sense  of  the  Divinity,  would  endeavour  to  complete, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  to  contract,  its  conception, 
into  the  definite  figure  of  a  woman  wealing  a  blue  or  crimson 
dress,  and  having  fair  features,  dark  eyes,  and  gracefully  ar- 
ranged hair. 

Suppose,  after  forming  such  a  conception,  that  we  have  the 
power  to  realise  and  preserve  it,  this  image  of  a  beautiful  fig- 
ui'e  with  a  pleasant  expression  cannot  but  have  the  tendency 
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of  afterwards  leading  us  to  think  of  the  Virgin  as  present, 
when  she  is  not  actually  present,  or  as  pleased  with  us,  when 
she  is  not  actually  pleased  ;  or  if  we  resolutely  prevent  our- 
selves from  such  imagination,  nevertheless  the  existence  oi 
the  imao-e  beside  us  will  often  turn  our  thoiip^hts  towards 
subjects  of  religion,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
differently  occupied  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations, 
will  familiarise  more  or  less,  and  even  mechanically  associate 
with  common  or  faultful  states  of  mind,  the  appearance  of  the 
supposed  Divine  person. 

51.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  operations  upon  our  mind : 
first,  the  art  makes  us  believe  what  we  would  not  otherwise 
have  believed  ;  and  secondly,  it  makes  us  think  of  subjects  we 
should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of,  intruding  them  amidst 
our  ordinary  thoughts  in  a  confused  and  familiar  manner. 
We  cannot  with  any  certainty  affirm  the  advantage  or  the 
harm  of  such  accidental  pieties,  for  their  effect  will  be  very 
different  on  different  characters :  but,  without  any  question, 
the  art,  which  makes  lis  believe  what  we  would  not  have 
otherwise  believed,  is  misapplied,  and  in  most  instances  very 
dangerously  so.  Our  duty  is  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Divine,  or  any  other,  persons,  only  upon  rational  proofs  of 
their  existence  ;  and  not  because  we  have  seen  pictures  of 
them.  And  since  the  real  relations  between  us  and  higher 
spirits  are,  of  all  facts  concerning  our  being,  those  which  it  is 
most  important  to  know  accurately,  if  we  know  at  all,  it  is  a 
folly  so  great  as  to  amount  to  real,  though  most  unintentional, 
sin,  to  allow  our  conceptions  of  those  relations  to  be  modified 
by  our  own  undisciplined  fancy. 

52.  But  now  observe,  it  is  here  necessary  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion, so  subtle,  that  in  dealing'  with  facts  it  is  continuallv  im- 
possible  to  mark  it  with  precision,  yet  so  vital,  that  not  only 
your  understanding  of  the  power  of  art,  but  the  working  of 
your  minds  in  matters  of  primal  moment  to  you,  depends  on 
the  effort  you  make  to  affirm  this  distinction  strongly.  The 
art  which  realises  a  creature  of  the  imagination  is  only  mis- 
chievous when  that  realisation  is  conceived  to  imply,  or  does 
practically  induce  a  belief  in,  the  real  existence  of  the  im- 
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agined  personage,  contmry  to,  or  unjustified  by  the  other  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  But  if  the  art  only  represents  the 
personage  on  the  understanding  that  its  form  is  imaginary, 
then  the  eftbrt  at  reahsation  is  healthful  and  beneficial 

For  instance.  T  shall  place  in  your  Standard  series  a 
Greek  design  of  Apollo  crossing  the  sea  to  Delphi,  which  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  highest  types  of  Greek  or  any  other 
art.  So  far  as  that  design  is  only  an  expression,  under  the 
symbol  of  a  human  form,  of  "what  ma}'  be  rightly  imagined 
respecting  the  solar  power,  the  art  is  right  and  ennobhng ; 
but  so  far  as  it  conveyed  to  the  Greek  the  idea  of  there  being 
a  real  Apollo,  it  was  mischievous,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not, 
a  real  AjdoIIo.  If  there  is  no  real  Apollo,  then  the  art  was 
mischievous  because  it  deceived  ;  but  if  there  is  a  real  Apollo, 
then  it  was  still  more  mischievous,  for  it  not  onl}-  began  the 
degi'adation  of  the  image  of  that  true  god  into  a  decoration 
for  niches,  and  a  device  for  seals  ;  but  prevented  an^'  true 
witness  being  borne  to  his  existence.  For  if  the  Greeks,  in- 
stead of  multiplying  representations  of  what  they  imagined  to 
1)6  the  figure  of  the  god,  had  given  us  accurate  drawings  of 
tlie  heroes  and  battles  of  ^Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  had 
simply  told  us  in  plain  Greek  what  evidence  they  had  of  the 
power  of  Apollo,  either  through  his  oracles,  his  help  or  clias- 
tisement,  or  by  immediate  vision,  the}""  would  have  served 
their  religion  more  ti*uly  than  by  all  the  vase-paintings  and 
fine  statues  that  ever  were  buried  or  adored. 

53.  Now  in  this  particular  instance,  and  in  man}'  other  ex- 
amples of  tine  Greek  art,  the  two  conditions  of  thought,  sym- 
bolic and  realistic,  are  mingled  ;  and  the  ai-t  is  helpful,  as  I 
will  hereafter  show  you,  in  one  function,  and  in  the  other  so 
deadly,  that  I  think  no  degradation  of  concei^tion  of  Deity  has 
ever  been  quite  so  base  as  that  implied  by  the  designs  of 
Greek  vases  in  the  i>eriod  of  decline,  say  about  250  b.c. 

But  thougli  among  the  Greeks  it  is  thus  nearly  alwa^'S  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  is  symbolic  and  what  realistic,  in  the  range 
of  Christian  art  the  distinction  is  cleju*.  In  that,  a  vast  divi- 
sion of  imaginative  work  is  ocx^upieil  in  the  symbolism  of  vii*- 
tues,  vices,  or  natund  powers  or  passions  ;  and  in  the  repre' 
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sentation  of  personages  who,  tliougli  nominally  real,  become 
in  conception  symbolic.  In  the  greater  part  of  this  work 
there  is  no  intention  of  implying  the  existence  of  the  rej^re- 
sented  creature  ;  Durer's  Melencolia  and  Giotto's  Justice  are 
accurately  characteristic  examples.  Now  all  such  art  is  wholly 
good  and  useful  v»hen  it  is  the  work  of  good  men. 

54.  xA.gain,  there  is  another  division  of  Christian  work  in 
which  the  persons  represented,  though  nominally  real,  arc 
treated  only  as  dramatis-person?e  of  a  poem,  and  so  presented 
confessedly  as  subjects  of  imagination.  All  this  poetic  art  is 
also  good  when  it  is  the  work  of  good  men. 

55.  There  remains  only  therefore  to  be  considered,  as  truly 
religious,  the  work  which  definitely  implies  and  modifies  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  a  real  person.  There  is  hardly 
any  o^reat  ai-t  which  entirely  belongs  to  this  class  ;  but  Rapha- 
el's Madonna  della  Seggiola  is  as  accurate  a  type  of  it  as  I 
can  give  you  ;  Holbein's  Madonna  at  Dresden,  the  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto,  and  the  Madonna  of  Titian's  Assumption,  all  be- 
long mainly  to  this  class,  but  are  removed  somewhat  from  it 
(as  I  repeat,  nearly  all  great  art  is)  into  the  poetical  one.  It 
is  only  the  bloody  crucifixes  and  gilded  virgins  and  other  such 
lower  forms  of  imagery  (b}''  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  it  has  been  truly  claimed  for  her,  that  '  she  has 
never  appealed  to  the  madness  or  dulness  of  her  people,') 
which  belongs  to  the  realistic  class  in  strict  limitation,  and 
which  properly  constitute  the  type  of  it. 

There  is  indeed  an  important  school  of  sculpture  in  Spain, 
directed  to  the  same  objects,  but  not  demanding  at  present 
any  special  attention.  And  finally,  there  is  the  vigorous  and 
most  interesting  realistic  school  of  our  own,  in  modern  times, 
mainly  known  to  the  public  by  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  the 
Light  of  the  World,  though,  I  believe,  deriving  its  first  origin 
from  the  genius  of  the  painter  to  wliom  you  owe  also  the  re- 
vival of  interest,  first  here  in  Oxford,  and  then  universally,  in 
the  cvcle  of  early  English  le^-end, — Dance  Rossetti. 

5G.  The  effect  of  this  realistic  art  on  the  relii^ious  mind  of 
Europe  varies  in  scope  more  than  any  other  art  power  ;  for 
in  its  hiiiher  branches  it  touches  the  most  sincere  religious 
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miuds,  affectinj:^  an  earnest  class  of  persons  who  cannot  be 
reacheil  by  merely  poetical  design  ;  while,  in  its  lowest,  it 
addresses  itself  not  ouly  to  the  most  vulgar  desires  for  relig- 
ious excitement,  but  to  the  mere  thirst  for  sensation  of  horror 
which  characterises  the  uneducated  orders  of  partially  civil- 
ised countiies  ;  nor  merely  to  the  thirst  for  horror,  but  to 
the  strange  love  of  death,  as  such,  which  has  sometimes  in 
Catholic  countries  showed  itself  peculiarly  by  the  endeavour 
to  paint  the  images  in  the  chapels  of  the  Sepulchre  so  as  to 
look  deceptively  like  corpses.  The  same  morbid  instinct  has 
also  affected  the  minds  of  many  among  the  more  imaginative 
and  powerful  artists  with  a  feverish  gloom  wliich  distorts 
their  finest  work  ;  and  lastlv — and  this  is  the  worst  of  all  its 
effects — it  has  occupied  the  sensibility  of  Christian  women, 
universallv,  in  lamentiuc:  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  instead  of 
preventing  those  of  His  people. 

57.  When  any  of  you  next  go  abroad,  observe,  and  consider 
the  meaning  of,  the  sculptures  and  paintings,  which  of  every 
rank  in  art,  and  in  every  chapel  and  cathedral,  and  by  every 
mountain  path,  recall  the  houi-s,  and  represent  the  agonies, 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ :  and  try  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  four  arts  of  eloquence, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  since  the  twelfth  century,  to 
wring  out  of  the  hearis  of  women  the  last  drops  of  pity  that 
could  be  excited  for  this  merely  physical  agony  :  for  the  art 
nearly  always  dwells  on  the  physical  wounds  or  exhaustion 
chiefly,  and  degrades,  fai-  more  than  it  animates,  the  concep- 
tion of  pain. 

Then  try  to  conceive  the  quantity  of  time,  and  of  excited 
and  thrilling  emotion,  which  have  been  wasted  by  the  tender 
and  delicate  women  of  Christendom  during  these  last  six 
hundred  years,  in  thus  picturing  to  themselves,  under  the 
influence  of  such  imagery,  the  bodily  pain,  long  since  passed, 
of  One  Person  ; — wbich,  so  far  as  tbey  indeed  conceived  it  to 
l)e  sustained  by  a  Divine  Nature,  could  not  for  that  reason 
have  l>een  less  endurable  than  the  agonies  of  any  simple  hu- 
man death  bv  torture  :  and  then  trv  to  estimate  what  mi'dit 
Lave  been  the  better  result,  for  tlie  righteousness  and  felicity 
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of  mankind,  if  these  same  women  had  been  taught  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  last  words  that  were  ever  spoken  by  their 
Master  to  those  who  had  ministered  to  Him  of  their  sub- 
stance :  '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
Aveep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children,'  If  they  had  but 
been  taught  to  measure  with  their  pitiful  thoughts  the  tort- 
ures of  battle-fields  ; — the  slowly  consuming  plagues  of  death 
in  the  starving  children,  aud  wasted  age,  of  the  innumerable 
desolate  those  battles  left ; — nay  in  our  own  life  of  peace,  the 
agony  of  unnurtured,  untaught,  unhelped  creatures,  awaking 
at  the  grave's  edge  to  know  how  they  should  have  lived  ;  and 
the  worse  pain  of  those  whose  existence,  not  the  ceasing  of  it, 
is  death  ;  those  to  whom  the  cradle  was  a  curse,  and  for 
whom  the  words  they  cannot  hear,  'ashes  to  ashes,' are  all 
that  they  have  ever  received  of  benediction.  These, — you 
who  would  fain  have  wept  at  His  feet,  or  stood  by  His  cross, 
— these  vou  have  alwavs  with  vou,  Him  vou  have  not  always. 
58.  The  wretched  in  death  vou  have  always  with  vou. 
Yes,  and  the  brave  and  good  in  life  j'ou  have  always  ; — these 
also  needing  help,  though  you  supposed  they  had  only  to  help 
others  ;  these  also  claiming  to  be  thought  for,  aud  remembered. 
And  you  will  find,  if  3-ou  look  into  history  with  this  clue,  that 
one  of  quite  the  chief  reasons  for  the  continual  misery  of  man- 
kind is  that  they  are  always  divided  in  their  worship  between 
angels  or  saints,  who  are  out  of  their  sight,  and  need  no  help, 
and  proud  and  evil-minded  men,  who  are  too  definitely  in 
their  sight,  and  ought  not  to  have  their  help.  And  consider 
how  the  arts  have  thus  followed  the  worship  of  the  crowd. 
You  have  paintings  of  saints  and  angels,  innumerable  ; — of 
petty  courtiers,  and  contemptible  or  cruel  kings,  innumerable. 
Few,  how  few  you.  have  (but  these,  observe,  almost  always  by 
great  painters)  of  the  best  men,  or  of  their  actions.  But 
think  for  yourselves, — I  have  no  time  now^  to  enter  upon  the 
mighty  field,  nor  imagination  enough  to  guide  me  beyond  the 
tlireshold  of  it, — think,  what  history  might  have  been  to  us 
now  ; — nay,  what  a  different  history  that  of  all  Europe  might 
have  become,  if  it  had  but  been  the  object  both  of  the  people 
to  discern,  and  of  their  arts  to  honour  and  bear  record  of,  the 
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<^'eat  deeds  of  tbcir  worthiest  men.  Aiid  if,  instead  of  living, 
as  they  have  always  hitherto  done,  in  a  hellish  cloud  of  con- 
tention and  revenge,  lighted  by  fantastic  dreams  of  cloudy 
sanctities,  they  had  sought  to  reward  and  punish  justl}', 
wherever  reward  and  punishment  were  due,  but  chiefly  to  re- 
w\ird  ;  and  at  least  rather  to  b«ir  testimony  to  the  human  acts 
which  deserved  God's  anger  or  His  blessing,  than  only  in  pre- 
sumptuous imngination  to  display  the  secrets  of  Judgment, 
or  the  beatitudes  of  Eternity. 

59.  Such  I  conceive  generally,  though  indeed  with  good 
arising  out  of  it,  for  every  great  evil  brings  some  good  in  its 
backwai'd  eddies — such  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  deadly' 
function  of  art  in  its  ministrv  to  what,  whether  in  heathen  or 
Chiistian  lands,  and  whether  in  the  pageantiy  of  words,  or 
colours,  or  fair  forms,  is  truly,  and  in  the  deep  sense,  to  be 
called  idolatrv— the  serving  with  the  best  of  our  hearts  and 
minds,  some  dear  or  sad  fantasy  which  we  have  made  for  our- 
selves, while  we  disobey  the  present  call  of  the  blaster,  who  is 
not  dead,  and  who  is  not  now  fainting  under  His  cross,  but 
requiiing  us  to  take  up  ours. 

60.  I  pass  to  the  second  great  function  of  religious  art,  the 
limitation  of  the  idea  of  Divine  presence  to  particular  local- 
ities. It  is  of  course  impossible  within  my  present  limits  to 
touch  upon  this  power  of  ai't,  as  employ* ed  on  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  various  religions  ;  we  will  examine  that  on  future 
occasions.  To-day,  I  w^ant  only  to  map  out  main  ideas,  and  I 
can  do  this  best  by  speaking  exclusively  of  this  localising  in- 
fluence as  it  affects  our  own  faith. 

Observe  first,  that  the  localisation  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  human  art.  You  must  at  least  take  a  stone  and 
set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  if  you  are  to  mai*k  the  place,  so  as  to 
know  it  again,  where  a  vision  appeared.  A  persecuted  j^eople, 
needing  to  conceal  their  places  of  worship,  may  perfoiTQ  every 
rehgious  ceremony  first  under  one  crag  of  the  hill-side,  and 
then  under  another,  without  invalidating  the  sacredness  t)f 
the  rites  or  sacraments  thus  administered.  It  is,  therefore, 
we  all  acknowledge,  inessential,  that  a  particular  spot  should 
be  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  stones,  or  enclosed  within  wali« 
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of  a  certain  style  of  architecture,  and  so  set  apart  as  the  only 
place  where  such  ceremonies  may  be  properly  performed  ; 
and  it  is  thus  less  by  any  direct  appeal  to  experience  or  to  rea- 
son, but  in  consequence  of  the  effect  upon  our  senses  pro- 
duced b}'  the  architecture,  that  we  receive  the  first  strong  im- 
pressions of  what  we  afterwards  contend  for  as  absolute  truth. 
I  particularl}"  wish  you  to  notice  how  it  is  always  by  help  of 
human  art  that  such  a  result  is  attained,  because,  remember 
alwaj^s,  I  am  neither  disputing*  nor  asserting  the  truth  of  any 
theological  doctrine  ; — that  is  not  my  province  ; — I  am  only 
questioning  the  expediency  of  enforcing  that  doctrine  b}'  the 
help  of  architecture.  Put  a  rough  stone  for  an  altar  under 
the  hawthorn  on  a  village  green  ; — separate  a  poi-tion  of  the 
green  itself  with  an  ordinary  paling  from  the  rest  ; — then  con- 
secrate, with  whatever  form  you  choose,  the  space  of  grass 
you  have  enclosed,  and  meet  within  the  wooden  fences  often 
as  you  desire  to  pray  or  preach  ;  yet  you  will  not  easily  fasten 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers,  that  God  inhabits 
the  space  of  grass  inside  the  fence,  and  does  not  extend  His 
presence  to  the  common  beyond  it :  and  that  the  daisies  and 
violets  on  one  side  of  the  railing  are  holy, — on  the  other,  pro- 
fane. But,  instead  of  a  wooden  fence,  build  a  wall  ;  pave  the 
interior  space  ;  roof  it  over,  so  as  to  make  it  comparatively 
dark  ; — and  you  may  persuade  the  villagers  with  ease  that  you 
have  built  a  house  which  Deity  inhabits,  or  that  you  have  be- 
come, in  the  old  French  phrase,  a  'logeur  du  Bon  Dieu.' 

61.  And  farther,  though  I  have  no  desire  to  introduce  any 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  what  we  thus  architecturally 
teach,  I  would  desii'e  you  most  strictly  to  determine  what  is 
intended  to  be  taught. 

Do  not  think  I  imdeiTate — I  am  among  the  last  men  living 
who  would  underrate — the  importance  of  the  sentiments*  con- 
nected with  their  church  to  the  population  of  a  pastoral  vil- 
lage. I  admit,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  moral  value  of  the 
scene,  which  is  almost  always  one  of  perfect  purity  and  peace  ; 
and  of  the  sense  of  supernatural  love  and  protection,  which 
fills  and  surrounds  the  low  aisles  and  homeh'' porch.  But  the 
question  I  desire  earnestly  to  leave  with  you  is,  whether  all  the 
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earth  ought  not  to  be  peaceful  aud  pure,  find  the  acknowl* 
edgmeut  of  the  Divine  protection  as  universal,  as  its  reality  ? 
That  in  a  mysterious  way  the  presence  of  Deity  is  vouchsafed 
•svhere  it  is  sought,  and  withdrawn  where  it  is  forgotten,  must 
of  course  be  granted  as  the  first  postulate  in  the  enquiry :  but 
the  point  for  our  decision  is  just  this,  whether  it  ought  always 
to  be  sought  in  one  place  only,  and  forgotten  m  every  other. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  since  it  is  impossible  to  consecrate 
the  entire  space  of  the  earth,  it  is  better  thus  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  it  than  none :  but  surely,  if  so,  we  ought  to  make  some 
elTort  to  enlarge  the  favoured  ground,  and  even  look  forward  to 
a  time  Avhen  in  English  villages  there  may  be  a  God's  acre 
tenanted  by  the  living,  not  the  dead  ;  and  wlien  we  shall 
rather  look  with  aversion  and  fear  to  the  remnant  of  gi'ound 
that  is  set  apart  as  profane,  than  with  reverence  to  a  narrow 
portion  of  it  enclosed  as  holy. 

G2.  But  now,  farther.  Suj^pose  it  be  admitted  that  by  en- 
closing ground  with  walls,  and  performing  certain  ceremonies 
there  habitually,  some  kind  of  sanctity  is  indeed  secured 
within  that  space, — still  the  question  remains  ojDen  whether  it 
be  advisable  for  religious  purposes  to  decorate  the  enclosure. 
For  separation  the  mere  walls  would  be  enough.  What  is  the 
l^ui'pose  of  your  decoration  ? 

Let  us  take  an  instance — the  most  noble  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  You  have  there  the 
most  splendid  coloured  glass,  and  the  richest  sculpture,  and 
the  grandest  proportions  of  building,  united  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  and  awe.  We  profess  that  this  is  to 
honour  the  Deity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  pleasing  to 
Him  that  we  should  delight  our  eyes  with  blue  and  golden 
colours,  and  solemnise  our  spirits  by  the  sight  of  large  stones 
laid  ©ne  on  another,  and  ingeniously  carved. 

G3.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  it  is  pleasing  to 
Him  when  we  do  this ;  for  He  has  Himself  prepared  for  us, 
neai'ly  eveiT  morning  and  evening,  windows  painted  witli  Di- 
vine art,  in  blue  and  gold  and  vermilion ;  windows  lighted 
fi'om  within  by  the  lustre  of  that  heaven  which  we  may  as- 
sume, at   least  with   more   certainty   than   any   consecratec? 
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ground,  to  be  one  of  His  dwelling-places.  Again,  in  every 
mountain  side,  and  cliff  of  rude  sea  shore.  He  has  heaped 
stones  one  upon  another  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  and  sculptured  them  with  floral  orna- 
ment,— surely  not  less  sacred  because  living  ? 

64.  Must  it  not  then  be  only  because  we  love  our  own  work 
better  than  His,  that  we  respect  the  lucent  glass,  but  not  the  lu- 
cent clouds ;  that  we  weave  embroidered  robes  with  ingenious 
fingers,  and  make  bright  the  gilded  vaults  we  have  beautifully 
ordained — while  yet  we  have  not  considered  the  heavens  the 
work  of  His  fingers  ;  nor  the  stars  of  the  strange  vault  which 
He  has  ordained.  And  do  w^e  dream  that  by  carving  fonts  and 
lifting  pillars  in  His  honour,  wdio  cuts  the  way  of  the  rivers 
among  the  rocks,  and  at  whose  reproof  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
are  astonished,  we  shall  obtain  pardon  for  the  dishonoui'  done 
to  the  hills  and  streams  by  wdiich  He  has  appointed  oar  dwell- 
ing-place ; — for  the  infection  of  their  sweet  air  with  poison ; 
— for  the  burning  up  of  their  tender  grass  and  flowers  with 
fire,  and  for  spreading  such  a  shame  of  mixed  luxury  and  mis- 
ery over  our  native  land,  as  if  we  laboured  only  that,  at  least 
here  in  England,  we  might  be  able  to  give  the  lie  to  the  song, 
whether  of  the  Cherubim  above,  or  Church  beneath — '  Holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  all  creaiures  ;  Heaven — and  Earth — are  full 
of  Thy  glory  V 

65.  And  how  much  more  there  is  that  I  long  to  say  to  you  ; 
and  how  much,  I  hope,  that  you  would  like  to  answer  to  me, 
or  to  question  me  of  !  But  I  can  say  no  more  to-day.  We  are 
not,  I  trust,  at  the  end  of  our  talks  or  thoughts- together  ;  but, 
if  it  were  so,  and  I  never  spoke  to  you  more,  this  that  I  have 
said  to  you  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  permitted 
to  say  ;  and  this,  farther,  which  is  the  sum  of  it, — That  w^e 
may  have  splendour  of  art  again,  and  with  that,  we  may  truly 
praise  and  honour  our  Maker,  and  with  that  set  forth  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  all  that  He  has  made  :  but  only  after 
we  have  striven  with  our  whole  hearts  first  to  sanctify  the  temple 
of  the  body  and  spirit  of  every  child  that  has  no  roof  to  cover 
its  head  from  the  cold,  and  no  walls  to  guard  its  soul  from 
corruption,  in  this  our  English  land. 
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One  word  more. 

"What  I  have  suggested  hitherto,  respecting  the  relations  of 
Ai*t  to  liehgion,  you  must  receive  throughout  as  merely  motive 
of  thought ;  though  you  must  have  wejl  seen  that  my  own 
convictions  were  established  finally  on  some  of  the  points  iu 
question.  But  I  must,  in  conclusion,  tell  you  something  that 
I  k)iow  ; — which,  if  you  truly  labour,  you  will  one  day  know 
also  ;  and  which  I  trust  some  of  you  will  believe,  now. 

During  the  minutes  in  which  you  have  been  listening  to  me, 
I  suppose  that  almost  at  every  other  sentence  those  whose 
habit  of  mind  has  been  one  of  veneration  for  established  foims 
and  faiths,  must  have  been  in  dread  that  I  was  about  to  say, 
or  in  pang  of  regret  at  my  having  said,  what  seemed  to  them 
an  irreverent  or  reckless  word  touching  ^dtally  important 
things. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  it  is  just  because  the  feel- 
ings that  I  most  desire  to  cultivate  in  your  minds  are  those  of 
reverence  and  admiration,  that  I  am  so  earnest  to  prevent  you 
from  being  moved  to  either  by  trivial  or  false  semblances. 
Tliis  is  the  thin  a*  which  I  know — and  wliich,  if  you  labour 
faithfully,  you  shall  know  also, — that  in  Reverence  is  the  chief 
joy  and  j)ower  of  life  ; — Reverence,  for  what  is  pure  and  bright 
in  your  own  youth  ;  for  what  is  trite  and  tried  in  the  age  of 
others  ;  for  all  that  is  gracious  among  the  living,  great  among 
the  dead, — and  marvellous  in  the  Powers  that  cannot  die. 


LECTURE  in. 

THE   RELATION   OP    ART    TO   M0R.\LS. 

(j(j.  You  probably  recollect  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my  last 
lecture,  it  was  stated  that  fine  art  had,  and  could  have,  but 
three  functions  ;  the  enforcing  of  the  x'eligious  sentiments  of 
men,  the  joerfecting  their  ethical  state,  and  the  doing  them 
material  service,  We  have  to-day  to  examine  the  mode  of  its 
action  in  tl^e  seound  power,  that  uf  perfecting  the  morality  or 
ethical  state  of  men. 
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Perfecting,  observe — not  producing. 

You  must  have  the  right  moral  state  first,  or  you  cannot 
have  the  art.  But  when  the  art  is  once  obtained,  its  reflected 
action  enhances  and  completes  the  moral  state  out  of  which  it 
arose,  and,  above  all,  communi(;ates  the  exaltation  to  other 
minds  which  are  alread}'  morally  capable  of  the  like. 

67.  For  instance,  take  the  art  of  singing,  and  the  simplest 
perfect  master  of  it,  (up  to  the  limits  of  his  nature)  v>^hom  you 
can  find — a  skylark.  From  him  3-0 a  may  learn  what  it  is  to 
'sing  for  joy.'  You  must  get  the  moral  state  first,  the  pure 
gladness,  then  give  it  finished  expression  ;  and  it  is  perfected 
in  itself,  and  made  communicable  to  other  creatures  capable 
of  such  joy.  But  it  is  incommunicable  to  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

Now,  all  right  human  song  is,  similarly,  the  finished  exjDres- 
sion,  by  art,  of  the  joy  or  grief  of  noble  j^ersons,  for  right 
causes.  And  accurate^  in  proportion  to  the  rightness  of  the 
cause,  and  purity  of  the  emotion,  is  the  possibility  of  the  fine 
art.  A  maiden  may  sing  of  her  lost  love,  but  a  miser  cannot 
sing  of  his  lost  mone3\  And  with  absolute  j^recision  from 
highest  to  lowest,  the  fineness  of  the  possible  art  is  an  index 
of  the  moral  purity  and  majesty  of  the  emotion  it  expresses. 
You  may  test  it  practically  at  any  instant.  Question  with 
yourselves  respecting  any  feeling  that  has  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  your  mind,  '  Could  this  be  sung  by  a  master,  and 
sung  nobly,  with  a  true  melody  and  art  ? '  Then  it  is  a  right 
feeling.  Could  it  not  be  sung  at  all,  or  only  sung  ludicrously  ? 
It  is  a  base  one.  And  that  is  so  in  all  the  arts  ;  so  that  with 
mathematical  precision,  subject  to  no  error  or  exception,  the 
art  of  a  nation,  so  far  as  it  existsy  is  an  exj)onent  of  its  ethical 
state. 

G8.  An  exponent,  observe,  and  exalting  influence  ;  but  not 
the  root  or  cause.  You  cannot  paint  or  sing  yourselves  into 
being  good  men  ;  you  must  be  good  men  before  you  can 
either  paint  or  sing,  and  then  the  colour  and  sound  will  com- 
plete in  you  all  that  is  best. 

And  this  it  was  that  I  called  upon  you  to  hear,  saying, 
*  listen  to  me  at  least  now,' in  the  first  lecture,  namely,  that  no 
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art  teacliiiifx  could  be  of  use  to  vou,  but  wouM  rather  be  harm* 
ful,  unless  it  was  grafted  on  HoiDethiug-  deeper  than  all  art. 
For  indeed  not  only  with  this,  of  whicli  it  is  my  function  to 
show  vou  the  laws,  but  much  more  with  the  art  of  all  men, 
which  you  came  here  chiefly  to  learn,  that  of  language,  the 
chief  vices  of  education  have  arisen  from  the  one  gfi-eat  fallacy 
of  supposing  that  noble  language  is  a  comnumicable  trick  of 
gi'ammar  and  accent,  instead  of  simply  the  careful  expression 
of  right  thought.  All  the  virtues  of  language  are,  in  their 
roots,  moral ;  it  becomes  accurate  if  the  speaker  desires  to  be 
true  ;  clear,  if  he  speaks  with  S3'mpathy  and  a  desire  to  be  in- 
telligible ;  powerful,  if  he  has  earnestness  ;  pleasant,  if  he 
lias  sense  of  rliythm  and  order.  There  are  no  other  virtues 
of  language  producible  by  art  than  these  :  but  let  me  mark 
more  deeply  for  an  instant  the  significance  of  one  of  them. 
Language,  I  said,  is  only  clear  when  it  is  sympathetic.  You 
can,  in  truth,  understand  a  man's  word  onlv  bv  understand- 
ing  his  temper.  Your  own  word  is  also  as  of  an  unknown 
tongue  to  him  unless  he  understands  yours.  And  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  art  of  language,  if  any  one  is  to  be  chosen 
sei)arately  from  the  rest,  that  which  is  fittest  for  the  instiii- 
ment  of  a  gentleman's  education.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  a 
word  thoroughly  is  to  teach  the  nature  of  the  spirit  that  coined 
it ;  the  secret  of  language  is  the  secret  of  sympathy,  and  its 
full  charm  is  possible  only  to  the  gentle.  And  thus  the  prin- 
ciples of  beautiful  speech  have  all  been  fixed  by  sincere  and 
kindly  speech.  On  the  laws  which  have  been  determined  by 
sincerity,  false  speech,  apparently  beautiful,  may  afterwards 
be  constructed  ;  but  all  such  utterance,  whether  in  oration  or 
poetrv,  is  not  only  without-  permanent  power,  but  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  princij^les  it  has  usurped.  So  long  as  no 
words  are  uttered  but  in  faitlif ulness,  so  long  the  art  of  lan- 
guage goes  on  exalting  itself  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  shaped 
and  chiselled  on  external  principles,  it  falls  into  frivolity,  and 
pori.shes.  And  this  truth  would  have  been  long  ago  manifest, 
had  it  not  been  that  in  periods  of  advanced  academical  science 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  the  first 
masters  of  language.     Once  learn  to  write  gracefully  in  the 
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maDner  of  an  ancient  author,  and  we  are  apt  io  think  tliat  he 
alsc  wrote  in  the  manner  of  some  one  else.  But  no  noble  nor 
right  style  was  ever  yet  founded  but  out  of  a  sincere  heaii. 

No  man  is  worth  reading  to  form  your  style,  who  does  not 
mean  what  he  sa}'s  ;  nor  was  any  great  style  ever  invented 
but  by  some  man  w4io  meant  w^hat  he  said.  Find  out  the  be- 
ginner of  a  great  manner  of  writing,  and  you  have  also  found 
the  declarer  of  some  true  facts  or  sincere  passions  ;  and  your 
whole  metiiod  of  reading  will  thus  be  quickened,  for,  being 
sure  that  your  author  really  meant  what  he  said,  you  will  be 
much  more  careful  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  he  means. 

69.  And  of  yet  greater  importance  is  it  deeply  to  know  that 
every  beauty  possessed  by  the  language  of  a  nation  is  signili- 
cant  of  the  innermost  laws  of  its  being.  Keep  the  temper  of 
the  people  stern  and  manly  ;  make  their  associations  grave, 
courteous,  and  for  worthy  objects  ;  occupy  them  in  just  deeds  ; 
and  their  tongue  must  needs  be  a  grand  one.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible, therefore — observe  the  necessary  reflected  action — that 
any  tongue  should  be  a  noble  one,  of  which  the  words  are  not 
so  many  trumpet-calls  to  action.  All  great  languages  in- 
variably utter  great  things,  and  command  them  ;  they  cannot 
be  mimicked  but  by  obedience  ;  the  breath  of  them  is  inspira- 
tion because  it  is  not  only  vocal,  but  vital ;  and  you  can  only 
learn  to  speak  as  these  men  spoke,  by  becoming  what  these 
men  were. 

70.  Now  for  direct  confirmation  of  this,  I  want  you  to  think 
over  the  relation  of  expression  to  character  in  two  great 
masters  of  the  absolute  art  of  language,  Yirgil  and  Pope.  You 
are  perhaps  surprised  at  the  last  name  ;  and  indeed  you  have 
in  English  much  higher  grasp  and  melody  of  language  from 
more  passionate  minds,  but  you  have  nothing  else,  in  its 
range,  so  perfect.  I  name,  therefore,  these  two  men,  because 
they  are  the  two  most  accomplished  Artists,  merely  as  such, 
whom  I  know  in  literature  ;  and  because  I  think  you  will  be 
aiterwards  interested  in  investigating  how  the  infinite  grace  in 
the  words  of  the  one,  the  severity  in  those  of  the  other,  and 
the  precision  in  those  of  both,  arise  wholly  out  of  the  moral 
elements  of  their  minds  : — out  of  the  deep  tenderness  in  Virgil 
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\vliicli  enabled  liim  to  write  the  stories  of  Nisus  and  Lausus; 
nnd  the  serene  and  just  benevolence  which  placed  Pope,  in  his 
theologfv,  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  enabled 
him  to  sum  the  law  of  noble  life  in  two  lines  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  the  most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most 
lofty  expression  of  moral  temper  existing  in  English  words  : — 

'  Never  elated^  while  one  marl's  appress'd  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bksa^d.'' 

I  wish  you  also  to  remember  these  lines  of  Pope,  and  to  make 
yourselves  entirely  masters  of  his  sj^stem  of  ethics ;  because, 
putting  Shakespeare  aside  as  rather  the  world's  than  ours,  1 
hold  Pope  to  be  the  most  j)erfect  representative  Ave  have, 
since  Chaucer,  of  the  true  English  mind  ;  and  I  think  the 
Dunciad  is  the  most  absolutely  chiselled  and  monumental 
work  *  exacted  '  in  our  country.  You  will  find,  as  you  study 
Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for  you,  in  the  strictest  language 
and  within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art.  of  criticism, 
of  economy,  of  policy,  and,  finally,  of  a  benevolence,  humble, 
rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted  share  of  life, 
and  trusting  the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in  whose 
hand  lies  that  of  the  universe. 

71.  And  now  I  pass  to  the  arts  with  which  I  have  special 
concern,  in  which,  though  the  facts  are  exactly  the  same,  J 
shall  have  more  difificulty  in  proving  my  assertion,  because 
very  few  of  us  are  as  cognizant  of  the  merit  of  painting  as  we 
are  of  that  of  language  ;  and  I  can  only  show  j^ou  whence  that 
merit  springs  from,  after  having  thoroughly  shown  you  in 
what  it  consists.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  have  simply  to  tell 
you,  that  the  manual  arts  are  as  accurate  exjionents  of  ethical 
state,  as  other  modes  of  expression  ;  first,  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, of  that  of  the  workman,  and  then  with  precision,  dis- 
guised by  many  distorting  influences,  of  that  of  the  nation  to 
wluch  he  belongs. 

And,  fii'st,  they  are  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  mind  of  the 
workman  ;  but,  being  so,  remember,  if  the  mind  be  great  or 
complex,  the  art  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read  ;  for  we  must 
ourselves  possess  all  the  mental  characters  of  which  we  are  to 
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read  the  wigns.  No  m.iii  cnn  read  tlie  evidence  of  labour  wb(^ 
is  not  himself  laborious,  for  he  does  not  knoAV  what  the  work 
costs  :  nor  can  he  read  the  evidence  of  true  passion  if  he  i| 
not  passionate  ;  nor  of  gentleness  if  he  is  not  gentle  :  and  the 
most  subtle  signs  of  fault  and  weakness  of  character  he  can 
only  judge  by  having  had  the  same  faults  to  fight  with.  I  my- 
self, for  instance,  know  impatient  work,  and  tired  work,  bet- 
ter than  most  critics,  because  I  am  myself  always  impatient^ 
and  often  tired  : — so  also,  the  patient  and  indefatigable  touch 
of  a  mighty  master  becomes  more  wonderful  to  me  than  to 
others.  Yet,  wonderful  in  no  mean  measure  it  will  be  to  you 
all,  when  I  make  it  manifest ; — and  as  soon  as  we  begin  our 
real  woik,  and  you  have  learned  what  it  is  to  draw  a  true  line, 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  manifest  to  you, — and  indisputably 
so, — that  the  da3''s  work  of  a  man  like  Mantegna  or  Paul  Ver- 
onese consists  of  an  unfaltering,  uninterrupted  succession  of 
movements  of  the  hand  more  precise  than  those  of  the  finest 
fencer  :  the  pencil  leaving  one  point  and  arriving  at  another, 
not  only  with  unerring  precision  at  the  extremity  of  the  line, 
but  with  an  unerrinq;  and  yet  varied  course — sometimes  over 
spaces  a  foot  or  more  in  extent — ^yet  a  course  so  determined 
everywhere  that  either  of  these  men  could,  and  Veronese  often 
does,  draw  a  finished  profile,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  con- 
tour of  a  face,  wdtli  one  line,  not  afterwards  changed.  Try, 
first,  to  realise  to  yourselves  the  muscular  precision  of  that  ac- 
tion, and  the  intellectual  strain  of  it ;  for  the  movement  of  a 
fencer  is  perfect  in  practised  monotony  ;  but  the  movement 
of  the  hand  of  a  great  painter  is  at  every  instant  governed  by 
direct  and  new  intention.  Then  imagine  that  muscular  firm- 
ness and  subtlety,  and  the  instantaneously  selective  and  ordi- 
nant  energy  of  the  brain,  sustained  all  da}'  long,  not  only 
without  fatigue,  but  with  a  visible  joy  in  the  exertion,  like 
that  which  an  eagle  seems  to  take  in  the  wave  of  his  wings ; 
and  this  all  life  long,  and  through  long  life,  not  only  without 
failure  of  power,  but  with  visible  increase  of  it,  until  the  ac 
tually  organic  changes  of  old  age.  And  then  consider,  so  far 
as  you  know  anything  of  physiology,  wdiat  sort  of  an  ethical 
state  of  body  and  mind   that  means  ! — ethic   through  ages 
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past !  what  fineness  of  race  there  must  be  to  get  it,  what  exr 
quisite  balance  and  symmetry  of  the  vital  jjowers  !  And  then, 
finally,  determine  for  yourselves  whether  a  manhood  like  that 
is  consistent  with  any  viciousness  of  soul,  with  any  mean  anxi- 
ety, any  gnawing  lust,  any  wretchedness  of  spite  or  remorse, 
any  consciousness  of  rebellion  against  law  of  God  or  man,  or 
any  actual,  though  unconscious,  violation  of  even  the  least  law 
to  which  obedience  i^  essential  for  the  glory  of  life,  and  the 
pleasing  of  its  Giver, 

72.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  many  of  the  strong  masters 
had  deep  faults  of  character,  but  their  faults  always  show  in 
their  work.  It  is  true  that  some  could  not  govern  their  pas- 
sions ;  if  so,  they  died  young,  or  they  painted  ill  when  old. 
But  the  greater  part  of  our  misapprehension  in  the  whole 
matter  is  from  onr  not  having  well  known  who  the  gi'eat 
painters  were,  and  taking  delight  in  the  petty  skill  that  was 
bred  in  the  fumes  of  the  taverns  of  the  North,  instead  of  theirs 
who  breathed  empyreal  air,  sons  of  the  morning,  under  the 
woods  of  Assisi  and  the  crags  of  C.idore. 

78.  It  is  true  however  also,  as  I  have  jDointed  out  long  ago, 
that  the  strong  masters  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  one  leading 
simple  and  natural  lives,  the  other  restrained  in  a  Puritanism 
of  the  worship  of  beauty  ;  and  these  two  manners  of  life  you 
may  recognise  in  a  moment  by  their  work.  Generally  the 
naturalists  are  the  strongest ;  but  there  are  two  of  the  Puri- 
tans, whose  work  if  I  can  succeed  in  making  clearly  under- 
standable to  vou  duiing  mv  three  vears  here,  it  is  all  I  need  care 
to  do.  But  of  these  two  Puritans  one  I  cannot  name  to  vou, 
and  the  other  I  at  present  will  not.  One  I  cannot,  for  no  one 
knows  his  name,  except  the  baptismal  one,  Bernard,  or  '  dear 
little  Bernard  ' — Bernardino,  called,  from  his  birthplace, 
(Luino,  on  the  lago  Maggiore,)  Bernard  of  Luino.  The  other 
is  a  Venetian,  of  whom  many  of  you  probably  have  never 
heard,  and  of  whom,  through  me,  you  shall  not  hear  until  I 
have  tiied  to  get  some  picture  by  him  over  to  England. 

74.  Observe  then,  this  Puritanism  in  the  worship  of  beauty, 
though  sometimes  weak,  is  always  honourable  and  amiable, 
and  the  exact  reverse  of  the  false  Puritanism,  which  consists 
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m  the  dread  or  disdain  of  beauty.     And  in  order  to  treat  mv 

ti  ,; 

subject  rightly,  I  ought  to  proceed  from  the  skill  of  art  to  the 
choice  of  its  subject,  and  show  you  how  the  moral  temper  of 
the  workman  is  shown  by  his  seeking  lovely  forms  and 
thoughts  to  express,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  his  hand  in  ex- 
pression. But  I  need  not  now  urge  this  part  of  the  proof  on 
you,  because  you  are  already-,  I  believe,  sufficiently  conscious 
of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  also  I  haye  already  said  enoue:h 
of  it  in  my  ^vritings  ;  whereas  I  haye  not  at  all  said  enough  of 
the  infallibleness  of  fine  technical  W'Ork  as  a  proof  of  eyery 
other  good  powder.  And  indeed  it  w^as  long  before  I  myself 
iindei'stood  the  true  meaning  of  the  pride  of  the  greatest  men 
in  their  mere  execution,  shown,  for  a  permanent  lesson  to  us, 
in  the  stories  w^hicli,  w^iether  true  or  not,  indicate  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  the  general  conviction  of  great  artists  ; — the 
stories  of  the  contest  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes  in  a  line  only, 
(of  which  I  can  promise  you,  you  shall  know  the  meaning  to 
some  purpose  in  a  little  while), — the  story  of  the  circle  of  Giotto, 
and  especially,  which  you  may  perhaps  not  have  observed, 
the  expression  of  DUrer  in  his  inscription  on  the  drawings 
sent  him  by  Raphael.  These  figures,  he  says,  '  Raphael  drew 
and  sent  to  Albert  Diirer  in  Ndrnberg,  to  show  him  ' — What? 
Not  his  invention,  nor  his  beauty  of  expression,  but  'sein 
Hand  zu  weisen,'  '  To  show  him  his  hand.'  And  3-ou  will  find, 
as  you  examine  farther,  that  all  inferior  artists  are  continually 
trying  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  sound  work,  and  either 
indulging  themselves  in  their  delights  in  subject,  or  pluming 
themselves  on  their  noble  motives  for  attempting  what  they 
cannot  perform  ;  (and  observe,  by  the  way,  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  mistaken  for  conscientious  motive  is  nothing  but  a 
very  pestilent,  because  very  subtle,  condition  of  vanity);  where- 
as the  great  men  alwaj's  understand  at  once  that  the  first  moral- 
ity of  a  painter,  as  of  everybody  else,  is  to  know  his  business  ; 
and  so  earnest  are  they  in  this,  that  riany,  whose  lives  you  would 
think,  by  the  results  of  tlieir  Avork,  had  been  passed  in  strong 
emotion,  have  in  reality  subdued  themselves,  though  capable 
of  the  very  strongest  psssions,  into  a  calm  as  absolute  as  that 
of  a  deeply  sheltered  mountain  lake,  wliich  reflects  every  agi- 
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tation  of  the  clouds  iu  the  sky,  and  every  change  of  tiie  shad- 
ows on  the  hills,  but  is  itself  motionless, 

75.  Finally,  you  must  remember  that  great  obscurity  has 
been  brought  upon  the  truth  in  this  matter  by  the  want  of  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity  in  our  modern  life.  I  meau  integrity 
in  the  Latin  sense,  wholeness.  Everything  is  broken  up,  and 
mingled  id  confusion,  both  in  our  habits  and  thoughts  ;  besides 
being  in  great  part  imitative  :  so  that  you  not  only  cannot  tell 
what  a  man  is,  but  sometimes  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  i.s", 
at  all ! — whether  you  have  indeed  to  do  with  a  spirit,  or  only 
with  an  echo.  And  thus  the  same  inconsistencies  appear 
now,  between  tha  work  of  artists  of  meiit  and  their  personal 
characters,  as  those  which  you  find  continually  disappointing 
expectation  iu  the  lives  of  men  of  modern  literary  power  ;  — 
the  same  conditions  of  society  having  obscured  or  misdirected 
the  best  qualities  of  the  imagination,  both  in  our  literature 
and  art.  Thus  there  is  no  serious  question  with  any  of  us  as 
to  the  personal  character  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  of  Shakespeare 
and  Holbein  ;  but  we  pause  timidly  in  the  attempt  to  analyse 
the  moral  laws  of  the  art  skill  in  recent  poets,  novelists,  and 
painters. 

76.  Let  me  assure  you  once  for  all,  that  as  you  grow  older, 
if  you  enable  yourselves  to  distinguish,  by  the  truth  of  your 
own  lives,  what  is  true  in  those  of  other  men,  you  will  gradu- 
ally perceive  that  all  good  has  its  origin  in  good,  never  in  evil; 
that  the  fact  of  either  literature  or  painting  being  truly  fine 
of  their  kind,  whatever  their  mistaken  aim,  or  partial  error,  is 
proof  of  their  noble  origin  :  and  that,  if  there  is  indeed  ster- 
ling value  in  the  thing  done,  it  has  come  of  a  sterling  worth 
of  the  soul  that  did  it,  however  alloved  or  detiled  bv  conditions 
of  sin  which  are  sometimes  more  appalling  or  more  strange  than 
those  which  all  may  detect  in  their  own  hearts,  because  they 
are  part  of  a  personality  altogether  larger  than  ours,  and  as 
far  bevond  our  iudo^ment  iu  its  darkness  as  bevond  our  fol- 
lowing  in  its  light.  And  it  is  sufficient  warning  against  what 
some  might  dread  as  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  conviction 
on  your  own  minds,  namely,  that  you  might  permit  yoiu'selves 
in  the  weaknesses  which  you  imagined  to  be  allied  to  geniu% 
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when  they  took  the  form  of  personal  temptations ; — it  is  surely, 
I  say,  sufficient  warning  against  so  mean  a  folly,  to  discern,  as 
you  may  with  little  pains,  that,  of  all  human  existences,  the 
lives  of  men  of  that  distorted  and  tainted  nobihty  of  intellect 
ai'e  probabl}''  the  most  miserable. 

77.  I  pass  to  the  second,  and  for  us  the  more  practically 
imjDortant  question,  What  is  the  effect  of  noble  art  upon  other 
men  ;  what  has  it  done  for  national  morality  in  time  past ;  and 
what  effect  is  the  e'xtended  knowledge  or  possession  of  it  likely 
to  have  upon  us  now  ?  And  here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
facts,  which  are  as  gloom}'  as  indisputable,  that,  while  many 
peasant  populations,  among  whom  scarcely  the  rudest  practice 
of  art  has  ever  been  attempted,  have  lived  in  comparative  in- 
nocence, honour,  and  happiness,  the  worst  foulness  iand  cruelty 
of  savage  tribes  have  been  frequently  associated  with  fine  in- 
genuities of  decorative  design  ;  also,  that  no  people  has  ever 
attained  the  higher  stages  of  art  skill,  except  at  a  period  of  its 
civilisation  which  was  sullied  by  frequent,  violent,  and  even 
monstrous  crime ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  attaining  of  perfection 
in  art  power,  has  been  hitherto,  in  every  nation,  the  accurate 
sio-nal  of  the  be^innino"  of  its  ruin. 

78.  Respecting  which  j^henomena,  obsei've  first,  that  although 
good  never  springs  out  of  evil,  it  is  developed  to  its  highest 
by  contention  with  evil.  There  are  some  grouj^s  of  peas(uitry, 
in  far-awav  nooks  of  Christian  countries,  who  are  nearlv  as  in- 
nocent  as  lambs  ;  but  the  morality  which  gives  power  to  art  is 
the  morality  of  men,  not  of  cattle. 

Secondly,  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  country 
districts  are  apparent,  not  real ;  their  lives  are  indeed  artless, 
but  not  innocent :  and  it  is  oulv  the  monotonv  of  cu'cum- 
stances,  and  the  absence  of  temptation, which  prevent  the  exhi- 
bition of  evil  passions  not  less  real  because  often  dormant, 
nor  less  foul  because  shown  only  in  petty  faults,  or  inactive 
malignities. 

79.  But  vou  will  observe  also  that  absolute  artlessness,  to 
men  in  any  kind  of  moral  health,  is  impossible  ;  they  have  al- 
ways, at  least,  the  art  hy  which  they  live — agriculture  or  sea- 
manship ;  and  in  these  industries,  skilfully  practised,  you  will 
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find  tlie  law  of  their  moral  training ;  while,  whatever  the  ad. 
versity  of  circumstances,  eveiy  rightly-minded  peasantry,  such 
as  that  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bavaiia,  or  Switzerland,  has  as- 
sociated with  its  needful  industry  a  quite  studied  school  of 
l^leasurable  art  in  di-ess;  and  generally  also  in  song,  and  simple 
domestic  architecture. 

80.  Again,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  here  what  I  endeav- 
oured to  explain  in  the  first  lecture  in  the  book  I  called  '  The 
Two  Paths,' respecting  the  arts  of  savage  races  :  but  I  may 
now  note  briefly  that  such  arts  are  the  result  of  an  intellectual 
activity  which  has  found  no  room  to  expand,  and  which  the 
tyranny  of  nature  or  of  man  has  condemned  to  disease  through 
arrested  growth.  And  where  neither  Christianity,  nor  any 
other  rehgion  conveying  some  moral  help,  has  reached,  the 
animal  energy'  of  such  races  necessaiily  flames  into  ghastly 
conditions  of  evil,  and  the  grotesque  or  fiightful  forms  as- 
sumed by  their  art  are  precisely  indicative  of  their  distorted 
moral  nature. 

81.  But  the  truly  great  nations  nearly  always  begin  from  a 
race  possessing  this  imaginative  power ;  and  for  some  time 
their  progress  is  very  slow,  and  their  state  not  one  of  inno- 
cence, but  of  feverish  and  faultfu'l  animal  energy.  This  is 
gradually  subdued  and  exalted  into  bright  human  life  ;  the 
art  instinct  purifying  itself  with  the  rest  of  the  nature,  until 
social  perfectne.ss  is  nearly  reached ;  and  then  comes  the 
period  when  conscience  and  intellect  are  so  highly  developed, 
that  new  forms  of  eiTor  beprin  in  the  inabilitv  to  fulfil  the  de- 
mands  of  the  one,  or  to  answer  the  doubts  of  the  other. 
Then  the  wholeness  of  the  people  is  lost ;  all  kinds  of  hypoc- 
risies and  oppositions  of  science  develope  themselves ;  their 
faith  is  questioned  on  one  side,  and  compromised  with  on  the 
other ;  wealth  commonly  increases  at  the  same  period  to  a 
destructive  extent  ;  luxurj'  follows  ;  and  the  min  of  the  nation 
is  then  certain  :  while  the  arts,  all  this  time,  are  simply,  as  I 
said  at  first,  the  exponents  of  each  pbase  of  its  moral  state, 
and  no  more  control  it  in  its  political  career  than  the  gleam 
of  the  tirefly  guides  its  oscillation.  It  is  true  that  their  most 
liplendid  results  are  usually  obtained  in  the   swiftness  of  thft 
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power  which  is  hurrying  to  the  precipice  ;  but  to  lay  the 
charge  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  art  by  which  it  is  iUumined, 
is  to  find  a  cause  for  the  cataract  in  the  hues  of  its  iris.  It  is 
true  that  the  colossal  vices  belonging  to  periods  of  gi'eat 
national  wealth  (for  wealth,  you  will  find,  is  the  real  root  of 
all  evil)  can  turn  every  good  gift  and  skill  of  nature  or  of  man 
to  evil  purpose.  If,  in  such  times,  fair  pictures  have  been 
misused,  how  much  more  fair  realities  ?  And  if  Miranda  is 
immoral  to  Caliban,  is  that  Miranda's  fault  ? 

82.  And  I  could  easily  go  on  to  trace  for  you  what,  at  the 
moment  I  speak,  is  signified,  in  our  own  national  character, 
by  the  forms  of  art,  and  unhappily  also  by  the  forms  of  Avhat 
is  not  art,  but  arf-xvia,  that  exist  among  us.  But  the  more 
important  question  is,  AVhat  will  be  signified  by  them  ;  what 
is  there  in  us  now  of  worth  and  strength  which,  under  our 
new  and  partly  accidental  impulse  towards  formative  labour, 
may  be  by  that  expressed,  and  by  that  fortified  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  know  this  ?  Nay,  iiTespective  of 
all  future  work,  is  it  not  the  first  thing  we  should  want  to 
know,  what  stuff  we  are  made  of — how  far  we  are  ayaOol  or 
KttKoi — good,  or  good  for  nothing  ?  We  may  all  know  that, 
each  of  ourselves,  easily  enough,  if  we  like  to  put  one  grave 
question  well  home. 

83.  Supposing  it  were  told  any  of  you  by  a  physician  whose 
word  you  could  not  but  trust,  that  you  had  not  more  than 
seven  days  to  live.  And  suppose  also  that,  by  the  manner  of 
your  education  it  had  happened  to  you,  as  it  has  hapj^ened  to 
many,  never  to  have  heard  of  any  future  state,  or  not  to  have 
credited  what  you  heard  ;  and  therefore  that  you  had  to  face 
this  fact  of  the  approach  of  death  in  its  simplicity  :  fearing  no 
punishment  for  an}'  sin  that  you  might  have  before  committed, 
or  in  the  coming  days  might  determine  to  commit ;  and  having 
similarly  no  hope  of  reward  for  past,  or  yet  possible,  virtue  ; 
nor  even  of  any  consciousness  whatever  to  be  left  to  you,  after 
the  seventh  day  had  ended,  either  of  the  results  of  your  acts 
to  those  whom  you  loved,  or  of  tlie  feelings  of  any  survivors 
towards  3'^ou.  Then  the  manner  in  which  you  would  spend  the 
seven  days  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  morality  of  your  nature. 
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84.  I  know  tliat  some  of  you,  and  I  believe  the  greater  nnm« 
ber  of  you,  would,  in  such  a  case,  spend  the  granted  days  en- 
tirely as  you  ought  Neither  in  numbering  the  errors,  or  de- 
ploring the  pleasures  of  the  past ;  nor  in  gi-asping  at  vile  good 
in  the  jjresent,  nor  vainly  lamenting  the  darkness  of  the 
future  ;  but  in  instant  and  earnest  execution  of  whatever  it 
njight  be  possible  for  you  to  accomplish  in  the  time,  in  set- 
ting your  aiiairs  in  order,  and  in  proriding  for  the  future 
comfort,  and — so  far  as  vou  niic^ht  bv  any  raessajT^e  or  record 
of  Yourself,  for  the  consolation — of  those  whom  vou  loved, 
and  by  whom  you  desired  to  be  remembered,  not  for  your 
good,  but  for  theirs.  How  far  you  might  fail  through  human 
weakness,  in  shame  for  the  past,  despair  at  the  little  that  could 
in  the  remnant  of  life  be  accomplished,  or  the  intolerable  pain 
of  broken  aftection,  would  depend  wholly  on  the  degree  in 
which  your  nature  had  been  depressed  or  fortified  by  the  man- 
ner of  your  past  life.  But  I  think  there  are  few  of  you  who 
would  not  spend  those  last  daj'S  better  than  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

85.  If  vou  look  accurately  throujifh  the  records  of  the  lives 
that  have  been  most  useful  to  humanity,  you  will  find  that  all 
that  lias  been  done  best,  has  been  done  so ; — that  to  the  clear- 
est intellects  and  highest  souls, — tp  the  true  cliildren  of  the 
Father,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  their  j^oor 
seventy  years  are  but  as  seven  days.  The  removal  of  the 
shadow  of  death  from  them  to  an  uncertain,  but  always  nar- 
row,  distance,  never  tiikes  away  from  them  their  intuition  of 
its  approach  ;  the  extending  to  them  of  a  few  hours  more 
or  less  of  light  abates  not  their  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
finitude that  must  be  known  to  remain  beyond  their  knowl- 
edge,— done  beyond  their  deeds  :  the  unj'jrofitableness  of  their 
momentary  service  is  wrought  in  a  magnificent  despair,  and 
their  very  honour  is  bequeathed  by  them  for  i\\e  joy  of  others, 
as  they  lie  down  to  their  rest,  regarding  for  themselves  the 
voice  of  men  no  more. 

8G.  The  best  things,  I  repeat  to  j'ou,  have  been  done  thus, 
and  therefore,  sorrowfully.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  good 
work  of  the  world  is  done  either  in  pure  and  uuVexed  instinct 
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of  duty,  '  I  have  stubbed  Thof  nal)y  waste,'  or  else,  and  better, 
it  is  cheerful  and  belj^ful  doing  of  what  the  hand  finds  to  do, 
in  surety  that  at  evening  time,  whatsoever  is  right,  the  Master 
will  give.  And  that  it  be  worthily  done,  depends  wholly  on 
that  ultimate  quantity  of  worth  which  you  can  measure,  each 
in  himself,  by  the  test  I  have  just  given  you.  For  that  test, 
observe,  will  mark  to  you  the  precise  force,  first  of  your  ab- 
solute courage,  and  then  of  the  energy  in  you  for  the  right 
ordering  of  things,  and  the  kindly  dealing  with  persons.  You 
have  cut  away  from  these  two  instincts  every  selfish  or  com- 
mon motive,  and  left  nothing  but  the  energies  of  Order  and 
of  Love. 

87.  Now,  where  those  two  roots  are  set,  all  the  other  pow- 
ers and  desires  find  right  nourishment,  and  become  to  their 
own  utmost,  helpful  to  others  and  pleasurable  to  ourselves. 
And  so  far  as  those  two  springs  of  action  are  not  in  us,  all 
other  powers  become  corrupt  or  dead  ;  even  the  love  of  truth, 
apart  from  these,  hardens  into  an  insolent  and  cold  avarice  of 
knowledge,  which  unused,  is  more  vain  than  unused  gold. 

88.  These,  then,  are  the  two  essential  instincts  of  human- 
ity :  the  love  of  Order  and  the  love  of  Kindness.  By  the 
love  of  order  the  moral  ener^fv  is  to  deal  with  the  earth,  and 
to  dress  it,  and  keep  it ;  and  with  all  rebellious  and  dissolute 
forces  in  lower  creatures,  or  in  ourselves.  Bv  the  love  of 
doing  kindness  it  is  to  deal  rightly  with  all  surrounding  life. 
And  then,  grafted  on  these,  we  are  to  make  every  other  pas- 
sion perfect ;  so  that  they  may  every  one  have  full  strength 
and  yet  be  absolutely  under  control. 

89.  Every  one  must  be  strong,  every  one  perfect,  everj^  one 
obedient  as  a  war  horse.  And  it  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  mj-sticism  to  which  eternal  truth  is  attached,  that 
the  chariot  race,  which  Plato  uses  as  an  image  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  which  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  type  of  it  in 
any  visible  skill  of  men,  should  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks 
the  continual  subject  of  their  best  poetry  and  best  art.  Never- 
theless, Plato's  use  of  it  is  not  altogether  true.  There  is  no 
black  horse  in  the  chariot  of  the  souk  One  of  the  driver's 
worst  faults  is  in  staiwing  his  horses  ;  another,  in  not  break- 
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ing  them  early  enough  ;  but  th^y  are  all  good.  Take,  for  ex« 
ample,  one  usually  thought  of  as  wholly  evil — that  of  Anger, 
leading  to  vengeance.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  one  of  the 
crowning  wickednesses  of  this  age  that  we  have  starved  and 
chilled  our  faculty  of  indignation,  and  neither  desire  nor  dare 
to  punish  crimes  justly.  We  have  taken  up  the  benevolent 
idea,  forsooth,  that  justice  is  to  be  preventive  instead  of  vin- 
dictive ;  and  we  imagine  that  we  are  to  punish,  not  in  anger, 
but  in  expediency  ;  not  that  we  may  give  desei-ved  pain  to  the 
pei*son  in  fault,  but  that  we  may  frighten  other  people  from 
committing  the  same  fault  The  beautiful  theory  of  this  non- 
vindictive  justice  is,  that  having  convicted  a  man  of  a  crime 
wortliy  of  death,  we  entirely  pardon  the  criminal,  restore  him 
to  hLs  place  in  our  affection  and  esteem,  and  then  hang  him, 
not  as  a  malefactor,  but  as  a  scarecrow.  That  is  the  theorv. 
And  the  practice  is,  that  we  send  a  child  to  prison  for  a  month 
for  stealing  a  handful  of  walnuts,  for  fear  that  other  children 
should  come  to  steal  more  of  our  walnuts.  And  we  do  not 
punish  a  swindler  for  ruining  a  thousand  families,  because  we 
think  swindling  is  a  wholesome  excitement  to  trade. 

90.  But  all  true  justice  is  vindictive  to  -vice  as  it  is  reward- 
ing to  virtue.  Only — and  herein  it  is  distinguished  from  per- 
sonal revenge — it  is  vindictive  of  the  wTong  done,  not  of  the 
wrong  done  to  y.<.  It  is  the  national  expression  of  dehberate 
anger,  as  of  deliberate  gratitude  ;  it  is  not  exemplary,  or  even 
corrective,  but  essentially  retributive  ;  it  is  the  absolute  art  of 
measured  recompense,  giving  honour  where  honour  is  due, 
and  shame  where  shame  is  due,  and  joy  where  joy  is  due,  and 
pain  where  pain  is  due.  It  is  neither  educational,  for  men 
are  to  be  educated  bv  wholesome  habit,  not  bv  rewards  and 
punishments ;  nor  is  it  preventive,  for  it  is  to  be  executed 
without  regard  to  any  consequences  ;  but  only  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  a  righteous  nation  does  judgment  and  justice.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  the  Tightness  of  the  second- 
ary passion  depends  on  its  being  grafted  on  those  two  jDri- 
mary  instincts,  the  love  of  order  and  of  kindness,  so  that  in- 
dignation itself  is  against  the  wounding  of  love.  Do  you 
think  the  /mij/l^  *A\L\yo<:  came  of  a  hard  heart  in  Achilles,  or 
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the  'Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas/  of  a  hard  heart  in  Anchises* 
son  ? 

91.  And  now,  if  with  this  clue  through  the  labj'rinth  of 
them,  you  remember  the  course  of  the  arts  of  great  nations, 
you  will  perceive  that  whatever  has  prospered,  and  become 
lovely,  had  its  beginning — for  no  other  was  possible — in  the 
love  of  order  in  material  things  associated  with  true  StKatocrw?/, 
and  the  desire  of  beauty  in  material  things,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  true  affection,  charitas ;  and  with  the  innumerable 
conditions  of  tiTie  gentleness  expressed  by  the  different  uses 
of  the  words  x^-P'-'^  ^^^  gratia.  You  will  find  that  this  love  of 
beauty  is  an  essential  part  of  all  healthy  human  nature,  and 
though  it  can  long  co-exist  with  states  of  life  in  many  other 
respects  unvirtuous,  it  is  itself  wholly  good  ; — the  direct  ad- 
versary of  envy,  avarice,  mean  worldly  care,  and  especially  of 
crueltv.  It  entirelv  perishes  when  these  are  wilfullv  induli::ed  ; 
and  the  men  in  whom  it  has  been  most  strono*  have  alwavs 
been  compassionate,  and  lovers  of  justice,  and  the  earliest 
discerners  and  declarers  of  things  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

92.  Nearly  every  important  truth  respecting  the  love  of 
beautv  in  its  familiar  relations  to  human  life  was  mvthicallv 
expressed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  various  accounts  of  the  par- 
entage and  offices  of  the  Graces.  But  one  fact,  the  most  vital 
of  all,  they  could  not  in  its  fulness  perceive,  namely,  that  the 
intensity  of  other  perceptions  of  beauty  is  exactly  commensu- 
rate with  the  imaginative  purity  of  the  passion  of  love,  and 
with  the  singleness  of  its  devotion.  They  were  not  fully  con- 
scious of,  and  could  not  therefore  either  mythically  or  philo- 
sophically express,  the  deep  relation  wit  bin  themselves  be- 
tween their  power  of  perceiving  beauty,  and  the  honour  of 
domestic  affection  which  found  their  sternest  themes  of  tragedy 
in  the  infringement  of  its  laws  ;— which  made  the  rape  of 
Helen  the  chief  subject  of  their  epic  poetry,  and  which  fast' 
ened  their  clearest  svmbolism  of  resurrection  on  the  storv  of 
Alcestis.  Unhappily,  the  subordinate  position  of  their  most 
revered  women,  and  the  partial  corruption  of  feeling  towards 
them  by  the  presence  of  certain  other  singular  states  of  in' 
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feiior  passion  wliich  it  is  as  difficult  as  grievous  to  analyse, 
arrested  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  formative  progress  of  the 
Greek  mind  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  various  eiTor  and  pain,  that,  partly  as 
the  true  reward  of  Christian  warfare  noblv  sustained  throuMi 
centuries  of  trial,  and  partly  as  the  visionary  culmination  of 
the  faith  which  saw  in  a  maiden's  purity  the  link  between  God 
and  her  race,  the  highest  and  holiest  strength  of  morial  love 
was  reached  ;  and,  together  with  it,  in  the  song  of  Dante,  and 
tlie  painting  of  Bernard  of  Luino  and  his  fellows,  the  percep- 
tion, and  embodiment  for  ever  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  tilings  are  of  good 
report ; — that,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
men  might  think  on  those  things. 

93.  You  probably  observed  the  expression  I  used  a  moment 
ago,  the  imagiimtiue  purity  of  the  passion  of  love.  I  have  not 
yet  spoken,  nor  is  it  possil3le  for  me  to-day  to  speak  adequately, 
of  the  moral  power  of  the  imagination  :  but  you  may  for 
yourselves  enough  discern  its  nature  merely  by  comparing  the 
dignity  of  the  relations  between  tho  S9xes,  from  their  lowest 
level  in  moths  or  mollusca,  through  the  higher  creatures  in 
whom  they  become  a  domestic  influence  and  law,  up  to  the 
love  of  pure  men  and  women  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  ideal  love 
which  animated  chivalry.  Throughout  this  vast  ascent  it  is 
the  gradual  increase  of  tho  imaginative  faculty  which  exalts 
and  enlarges  the  authority  of  the  passion  until,  at  its  height, 
it  is  the  bulwark  of  patience,  the  tutor  of  honour,  and  the 
perfectness  of  praise. 

94.  You  will  find  farther,  that  as  of  love,  so  of  all  the  other 
passions,  the  right  government  and  exaltation  begins  in  that 
of  the  Imagination,  which  is  lord  over  them.  For  to  subdue 
the  passions,  which  is  thought  so  often  to  be  the  sum  of  duty 
respecting  them,  is  j^os.sible  enough  to  a  proud  dulness  ;  but 
to  excite  them  rightly,  and  make  them  strong  for  good,  is  the 
work  of  tlie  unselfish  imagination.  It  is  constantly  said  that 
human  nature  is  heartless.  Do  not  believe  it.  Human  nat- 
ure is  kind  and  generous  ;  but  it  is  narrow  and  blind  ;  and 
can  only  with  dithculty  conceive  anything  but  what  it  imme- 
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diately  sees  and  feels.  People  would  instantly  care  for  others 
as  well  as  themselves  if  only  they  could  imagine  others  as 
well  as  themselves.  Let  a  child  fall  into  the  river  before  the 
roughest  man's  eyes  ; — he  will  usually  do  what  he  can  to  get 
it  out,  even  at  some  risk  to  himself ;  and  all  the  town  will 
triumph  in  the  saving  of  one  little  life.  Let  the  same  man  be 
shown  that  hundreds  of  children  are  dying  of  fever  for  want 
of  some  sanitary  measure  which  it  will  cost  him  trouble  to 
urge,  and  he  will  make  no  effort ;  and  probably  all  the  town 
would  resist  him  if  he  did.  So,  also,  the  lives  of  many  de- 
serving ^women  are  passed  in  a  succession  of  petty  anxieties 
about  themselves,  and  gleaning  of  minute  interests  and  mean 
pleasures  in  their  immediate  circle,  because  they  are  never 
taught  to  make  any  effort  to  look  beyond  it ;  or  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  mighty  world  ^n  vvhich  their  Hves  are  fading, 
like  blades  of  bitter  grass  in  fruitless  fields. 

95.  I  had  intended  to  enlar^^e  on  this — and  vet  more  on  the 
kingdom  which  every  man  holds  in  his  conceptive  faculty,  to 
be  peopled  with  active  thoughts  and  lovely  presences,  or  left 
waste  for  the  springing  up  of  those  dark  desires  and  dreams 
of  which  it  is  written  that  '  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  continuallv.'  True,  and  a  thousand 
times  true  it  is,  that,  here  at  least,  '  greater  is  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'  But  this  3'ou  can  partly 
follow  out  for  yourselves  without  help,  partly  we  must  leave 
it  for  future  enquiry.  I  press  to  the  conclusion  which  I  wish 
to  leave  with  you,  that  all  you  can  rightly  do,  or  honourably 
become,  depends  on  the  government  of  these  two  instincts  of 
order  and  kindness,  by  this  great  Lnaginative  faculty,  which 
gives  you  inheritance  of  the  past,  grasp  of  the  present,  au- 
thority over  the  future.  Map  out  the  spaces  of  your  possible 
lives  by  its  help  ;  measure  the  range  of  their  possible  agency ! 
On  the  walls  and  towers  of  this  vour  fair  citv,  there  is  not  an 
ornament  of  which  the  first  origin  may  not  be  traced  back  to 
the  thoughts  of  men  who  died  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Whom  will  you  be  governing  by  3'our  thoughts,  two  thousand 
years  hence  ?  Think  of  it,  and  you  wiU  find  that  so  far  from 
art  being  immoral,  little  else  except  art  is  moral ;  that  life 
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without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutal- 
ity ;  and  for  the  words  '  good '  and  '  wicked,'  used  of  men, 
you  may  almost  substitute  the  words  '  Makers '  or  '  Destroy- 
ers.' Far  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the 
world  is,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vain : 
wholly  useless  for  any  kind  of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it 
a  certain  inevitable  sequence  of  destruction  and  of  sorrow. 
Its  stress  is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm  ;  its  beauty 
the  hectic  of  plague  :  and  what  is  called  the  history  of  man- 
kind is  too  often  the  record  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  map  of 
the  spreading  of  the  leprosy.  But  underneath  all  that,  or  in 
naiTOW  spaces  of  dominion  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  work  of 
every  man,  '  qui  non  accepit  in  vanitatem  animam  suam,'  en- 
dures and  prospers  ;  a  small  remnant  or  green  bud  of  it 
prevaihng  at  last  over  evil.  And  though  faint  with  sickness, 
and  encumbered  in  ruin,  the  true  workers  redeem  inch  by 
inch  the  wilderness  into  garden  ground  ;  by  the  help  of  their 
joined  hands  the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  sustained  and 
vitally  expanded,  and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  watcher,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night, 
there  is  no  hour  of  human  existence  that  does  not  draw  on 
towards  the  perfect  day. 

96.  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  of  all  men  un- 
derstood that  the  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in  labour  as  well 
as  in  rest.  Nay !  more,  if  it  may  be,  in  labour  ;  in  our 
strength,  rather  than  in  our  weakness  ;  and  in  the  choice  of 
what  we  shall  work  for  through  the  six  daj^s,  and  may  know 
to  be  good  at  their  evening  time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  pray  for  on  the  seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the 
multitude  that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes 
vainly  have  gone  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly 
there  asked  for  what  we  fancied  would  be  mercy  ;  but  for  the 
few  who  labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them,  the  mercy 
needs  no  seeking,  and  their  wide  home  no  hallowing.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  them,  all  the  days  of  their 
life  ;  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — for  ever 
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97.  Our  subject  of  enquiry  to-day,  you  will  remember,  is 
the  mode  in  which  fine  art  is  founded  upon,  or  may  contribute 
to,  the  practical  requirements  of  human  life. 

Its  offices  in  this  respect  are  mainly  twofold  ;  it  gives  Form 
to  knowledge,  and  Grace  to  utility  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  makes 
permanently  visible  to  us  things  which  otherwise  could  neither 
be  described  by  our  science,  nor  retained  by  our  memory  ; 
and  it  gives  delightfulness  and  worth  to  the  implements  of 
daily  use,  and  materials  of  dress,  furniture,  and  lodging.  In 
the  first  of  these  offices  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to  truth  ; 
in  the  second  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to  service.  For, 
the  moment  we  make  anything  useful  thoroughly,  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  we  shall  be  pleased  with  ourselves,  and  with 
the  thing  we  have  made  ;  and  become  desirous  therefore  to 
adorn  or  complete  it,  in  some  dainty  way,  with  finer  art  ex- 
pressive of  our  pleasure. 

And  the  point  I  wish  chiefly  to  bring  before  you  to-day  is 
this  close  and  healthy  connection  of  the  fine  arts  with  material 
use  ;  but  I  must  first  try  briefly  to  put  in  clear  light  the 
function  of  art  in  giving  Form  to  truth. 

98.  Much  that  I  have  hitherto  tried  to  teach  has  been  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  I  have  attached  too  much  impor- 
tance to  art  as  representing  natural  facts,  and  too  Uttle  to  it 
as  a  source  of  pleasure.  And  I  wish,  in  the  close  of  these 
four  prefatory  lectures,  strongly  to  assert  to  you,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  in  the  time,  convince  you,  that  the  entire  vitality  of 
art  depends  upon  its  being  either  full  of  truth,  or  full  of  use  ; 
and  that,  however  pleasant,  wonderful,  or  impressive  it  may 
be  in  itself,  it  must  yet  be  of  inferior  kind,  and  tend  to  deeper 
inferiority,  unless  it  has  clearly  one  of  these  main  objects, — 
e^ther  to  state  a  true  thing,  or  to  adorn  a  Herviceable  one.  It 
/  mst  never  exist  alone, — never  for  itself  ;  it  exists  rightly  only 
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wben  it  is  the  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grace  of  agency  for 
life. 

99.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  observe — for  though  I  have  said 
this  often  before,  I  have  never  yet  said  it  clearly  enough — 
every  good  piece  of  art,  to  whichever  of  these'  ends  it  may  be 
directed,  involves  first  essentially  the  evidence  of  human  skill, 
and  the  formation  of  an  actually  beautiful  thing  by  it 

Skill,  and  beauty,  always  then  ;  and,  beyond  these,  the  for- 
mative arts  have  always  one  or  other  of  the  two  objects  which 
I  have  just  defined  to  you — truth,  or  serviceableness  ;  and 
without  these  aims  neither  the  skill  nor  their  beauty  will 
avail  ;  only  by  these  can  either  legitimately  reign.  All  the 
graphic  arts  begin  in  keeping  the  outUue  of  shadow  that  we 
have  loved,  and  they  end  in  giving  to  it  the  aspect  of  life  ; 
and  all  the  architectural  ai-ts  begin  in  the  shaping  of  the  cup 
and  the  platter,  and  they  end  in  a  glorified  roof. 

Therefore,  you  see,  in  the  gi'aphic  arts  you  have  Skill, 
Beauty,  and  Likeness ;  and  in  the  architectural  arts  Skill, 
Beauty,  and  Use  ;  and  you  Tnutit  have  the  three  in  each  group, 
balanced  and  co-ordinate  ;  and  all  the  chief  eiTors  of  art  con- 
sist in  losing  or  exaggerating  one  of  these  elements. 

100.  For  instance,  almost  the  whole  system  and  hope  of 
modem  life  are  founded  on  the  notion  that  j'ou  may  substi- 
tute mechanism  for  skill,  photogi'aph  for  picture,  cast-iron  for 
sculpture.  That  is  your  main  nineteenth-centur}'  faith,  or 
infidelit}'.  You  think  you  can  get  everything  by  grinding — 
music,  literature,  and  painting.  You  wiU  find  it  grievously 
not  so  ;  you  can  get  nothing  but  dust  by  mere  gi-inding. 
Even  to  have  the  barlev-meal  out  of  it,  vou  must  have  the 
barley  first ;  and  that  comes  by  growth,  not  grinding.  But 
essentially,  we  have  lost  our  delight  in  Skill ;  in  that  majesty 
of  it  which  I  was  trvinpr  to  make  clear  to  you  in  mv  last  ad- 
dress,  and  which  long  ago  I  tried  to  express,  tmder  the  head 
of  ideas  of  power.  The  entire  sense  of  that,  we  have  lost,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  do  not  take  pains  enough  to  do  right,  and 
havo  r.o  conception  of  what  the  right  costs  ;  so  that  all  the 
joy  and  reverence  we  ought  to  feel  in  looking  at  a  strong 
man's  work  have  ceased  in  us.     We  keep  them  yet  a  little  in 
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looking  at  a  honeycomb  or  a  bircVs-nest ;  we  iintlerstand  tliat 
these  differ,  by  (.livinity  of  skill,  from  a  lump  of  wax  or  a  clus- 
ter of  sticks.  But  a  picture,  which  is  a  much  more  wonder- 
ful thing  than  a  honeycomb  or  a  bird's-nest, — have  we  not 
known  people,  and  sensible  j)eople  too,  who  expected  to  be 
taught  to  produce  that,  in  six  lessons  ? 

101.  Well,  you  must  have  the  skill,  you  must  have  the 
beauty,  which  is  the  highest  moral  element ;  and  then,  lastly, 
30U  must  have  the  verity  or  utihty,  which  is  not  tJie  moral, 
but  the  vital  element ;  and  this  desire  for  verity  and  use  is 
the  one  aim  of  the  three  that  always  leads  in  great  schools, 
and  in  the  minds  of  great  masters,  without  any  exception. 
They  will  permit  themselves  in  awkwardness,  they  will  permit 
themselves  in  ugliness ; — but  they  will  never  permit  them- 
selves in  uselessness  or  in  unveracity. 

102..  And  farther,  as  their  skill  increases,  and  as  their 
grace,  so  much  more,  their  desire  for  truth.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  the  three  motives  in  fairer  balance  and  hai^mony  than 
in  om-  own  Eeynolds.  He  rejoices  in  showing  you  his  skill ; 
and  those  of  you  who  succeed  in  learning  what  painters'  work 
really  is  will  one  day  rejoice  also,  even  to  laugl^ter — that 
highest  laughter  which  springs  of  pure  dehglit,  in  w^atching 
the  fortitude  and  the  fire  of  a  hand  which  strikes  forth  its  will 
upon  the  canvas  as  easily  as  the  wind  strikes  it  on  the  sea. 
He  rejoices  in  all  abstract  beauty  and  rhythm  and  melody  of 
design  ;  he  will  never  give  you  a  colour  that  is  not  lovely,  nor 
a  shade  that  is  unnecessary,  nor  a  line  that  is  ungi-acefuL 
But  all  his  power  and  all  his  invention  are  held  by  him  subor- 
dinate,— and  the  more  obediently  because  of  their  nobleness, 
— to  his  true  leading  purpose  of  setting  before  you  such  like- 
ness of  the  living  presence  of  an  English  gentleman  or  an 
English  lady,  as  shall  be  worthy  of  being  looked  upon  for 
ever. 

103.  But  farther,  you  remember,  I  hope — for  I  said  it  in  a 
way  that  I  thought  w^ould. shock  you  a  little,  that  you  might 
remember  it — my  statement,  that  art  had  never  done  more 
than  this,  never  more  than  given  the  likeness  of  a  noble 
human  being.     Not  only  so,  but  it  very  seldom  does  so  mnch 
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as  this  ;  and  the  best  pictures  that  exist  of  the  great  schoola 
ure  all  portraits,  or  gi-oups  of  portraits,  often  of  very  simple 
and  nowise  noble  persons.  You  maj'  have  much  more  brill- 
iant and  impressive  qualities  in  imaginative  pictures ;  you 
may  have  figures  scattered  like  clouds,  or  garlanded  like 
flowers  ;  you  may  have  light  and  shade,  as  of  a  tempest,  and 
colour,  as  of  the  rainbow  ;  but  all  that  is  child's  play  to  the 
gi'eat  men,  though  it  is  astonishment  to  us.  Their  real 
strength  is  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  as  far  as  I  know  it  is 
never  elsewhere  brought  out  so  thoroughly,  as  in  painting 
one  man  or  woman,  and  the  soul  that  was  in  them  ;  nor  that 
always  the  highest  soul,  but  often  onl}'  a  thwarted  one  that 
was  cajmble  of  height ;  or  perhaps  not  even  that,  but  faultful 
and  poor,  yet  seen  through,  to  the  poor  best  of  it,  by  the 
masterful  sight.  So  that  in  order  to  put  before  j'ou  in  your 
Standard  series  the  best  art  possible,  I  am  obliged,  even  from 
the  very  strongest  men,  to  take  the  portraits,  before  I  take 
the  ideaUsm.  Nay,  whatever  is  best  in  the  great  composi- 
tions themselves  has  depended  on  portraiture  ;  and  the  study 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  invention  will  also 
convince  you  that  the  mind  of  man  never  invented  a  greater 
thing  than  the  form  of  man,  animated  by  faithful  Hfe.  Evei*y 
attempt  to  refine  or  exalt  such  healthy  humanity  has  weak- 
ened or  caricatured  it ;  or  else  consists  only  in  giving  it,  to 
please  our  fancy,  the  wings  of  birds,  or  the  eyes  of  antelopes. 
AVhatever  is  truly  great  in  either  Greek  or  Christian  art,  is 
also  restrictedly  human  ;  and  even  the  raptures  of  the  re- 
deemed souls  who  enter,  'celestemente  ballando,'  the  gate  of 
Angelico's  Paradise,  were  seen  first  in  the  terrestrial,  yet  most 
pure,  mirth  of  Florentine  maidens. 

104.  I  am  aware  that  this  cannot  but  at  present  appear 
gravely  questionable  to  those  of  my  audience  who  are  strictly 
cognizant  of  the  phases  of  Greek  art ;  for  they  know  that  the 
moment  of  its  decline  is  accurately  marked,  by  its  turning 
from  abstract  form  to  portraiture.*  But  the  reason  of  this  is 
simi)le.  The  progressive  course  of  Greek  art  was  in  subduing 
monstrous  conceptions  to  natural  ones  ;  it  did  this  by  general 
laws ;  it  reached  absolute  truth  of  generic  human  form,  and 
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if  its  ethical  force  had  remained,  would  have  advanced  into 
healthy  portraiture.  But  at  the  moment  of  change  the  na- 
tional life  ended  in  Greece  ;  and  j^oi'traiture,  there,  meant 
insult  to  her  religion,  and  flattery  to  her  tyrants.  And  her 
skill  perished,  not  because  she  became  true  in  sight,  but  be- 
cause she  became  vile  in  heart. 

105.  And  now  let  us  think  of  our  own  work,  and  ask  how 
that  may  become,  in  its  own  poor  measure,  active  in  some 
verity  of  representation.  We  certainly  cannot  begin  by 
drawing  kings  or  queens  ;  but  we  must  try,  even  in  our 
earliest  work,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  to  draw  something  that  will 
convey  true  knowledge  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  And  I 
think  3'ou  will  find  greatest  advantage  in  the  endeavour  to  give 
more  life  and  educational  power  to  the  simpler  branches 
of  natural  science  :  for  the  gTeat  scientific  men  are  all  so 
eager  in  advance  that  they  have  no  time  to  popularise  their 
discoveries,  and  if  we  can  glean  after  them  a  little,  and  make 
pictures  of  the  things  which  science  describes,  we  shall  find 
the  service  a  worthy  one.  Not  only  so,  but  we  may  even  be 
helpful  to  science  herself  ;  for  she  has  suffered  by  her  proud 
severance  from  the  arts  ;  and  having  made  too  httle  effort  to 
realise  her  discoveries  to  vul^^ar  eves,  has  herself  lost  true 
measure  of  what  was  chiefly  precious  in  them. 

106.  Take  Botanv,  for  instance.  Our  scientific  botanists 
are,  I  think,  chiefly  at  present  occupied  in  distinguishing 
species,  which  perfect  methods  of  distinction  will  probably  in 
the  future  show  to  be  indistinct ; — in  inventing  descriptive 
names  of  which  a  more  advanced  science  and  more  fastidious 
scholarship  will  show  some  to  be  unnecessary,  and  others  inad- 
missible ; — and  in  microscopic  investigations  of  structure,  which 
through  many  alternate  links  of  triumphant  discovery  that 
tissues  are  composed  of  vessels,  and  that  vessels  are  composed 
of  tissue,  have  not  hitherto  completely  explained  to  us  either 
the  oiigin,  the  energy,  or  the  course  of  the  sap  ;  and  which, 
however  subtle  or  successful,  bear  to  the  real  natural  history  of 
plants  only  the  relation  that  anatomy  and  organic  chemistry 
bear  to  the  history  of  men.  In  the  meantime,  our  artists  are  so 
generally  conviiiced  of  the  truth  of  the  Dai'winiau  theory,  that 
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they  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  to  show  any  difference  be- 
tween the  fohage  of  an  elm  and  an  oak  ;  and  the  gift-books  of 
Christmas  have  eveiy  page  siin*ounded  with  laboriously  en- 
graved garlands  of  rose,  shamrock,  thistle,  and  forget-me-not, 
■without  its  being  thought  proper  by  the  draughtsmen,  or 
desii'able  by  the  pubhc,  even  in  the  case  of  those  uncommon 
flowei-s,  to  observe  the  real  shape  of  the  petals  of  any  one  of 
them. 

107.  Now  what  we  especially  need  at  present  for  educa- 
tional pui*poses  is  to  know,  not  the  anatomy  of  plants,  but 
their  biogi-aphy — how  and  where  they  Hve  and  die,  their  tem- 
pers, benevolences,  malignities,  distresses,  and  virtues.  We 
want  them  dniwn  from  their  youth  to  theu*  age,  from  bud  to 
fi*uii  "We  ought  to  see  the  various  fonns  of  their  diminished 
but  hardy  growth  in  cold  climates,  or  poor  soils  ;  and  their 
rank  or  wild  luxuriance,  when  full-fed,  and  warmly  nursed. 
And  all  this  we  ought  to  have  drawn  so  accurately,  that  we 
might  at  once  compare  any  given  part  of  a  plant  with  the 
same  part  of  any  other,  drawn  on  the  like  conditions.  Now, 
is  not  this  a  work  which  we  may  set  about  here  in  Oxford, 
with  good  hope  and  much  pleasure  ?  I  think  it  so  important, 
that  the  first  exercise  in  drawing  I  shall  put  before  you  will 
be  an  outline  of  a  laurel  leaf.  You  will  find  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  Lionardo's  treatise,  our  present  text-book,  that 
you  must  not  at  first  draw  from  nature,  but  from  a  good 
master's  work,  '  per  assuefarsi  a  buone  membra,'  to  accustom 
yourselves,  that  is,  to  entirely  good  representative  organic 
forms.  So  your  fii-st  exercise  shall  be  the  top  of  the  laurel 
sceptre  of  Apollo,  drawn  by  an  Italian  engi'aver  of  Lionardo's 
own  time  ;  then  we  will  draw  a  laui'el  leaf  itself  ;  and  little 
bv  little,  I  think  we  mav  both  learn  oui-selves,  and  teach  to 
many  besides,  somewhat  more  than  we  know  yet,  of  the  wild 
olives  of  Greece,  and  the  wild  roses  of  England. 

108.  Next,  in  Geologj',  which  I  will  take  leave  to  consider 
as  an  entirely  separate  science  from  the  zoology  of  the  past, 
which  has  lately  usurped  its  name  and  interest.  In  geology 
itself  we  find  the  strength  of  many  able  men  occupied  in  do- 
batiug  questions  of  which  there  aie  yet  no  data  even  for  the 
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clear  statement ;  and  in  seizing  advanced  tlieoretical  positions 
on  the  mere  contingency  of  their  being  afterwards  tenable  ; 
while,  in  the  meantime,  no  simple  person,  taking  a  holiday  in 
Cumberland,  can  get  an  intelligible  section  of  Skiddaw,  or  a 
clear  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Skiddaw  slates  ;  and  while, 
though  half  the  educated  society  of  London  travel  every  sum- 
mer over  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  none  know,  or  care  to 
know,  why  that  is  a  plain  and  the  Alps  to  the  south  of  it  are 
Alps  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  gravel  of  the  one  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  rocks  of  the  other.  And  though  every  palace 
in  Europe  owes  part  of  its  decoration  to  variegated  marbles, 
and  nearly  every  woman  in  Europe  part  of  her  decoration  to 
pieces  of  jasper  or  chalcedony,  I  do  not  think  any  geologist 
could  at  this  moment  with  authority  tell  us  either  how  a 
piece  of  marble  is  stained,  or  what  causes  the  streaks  in  a 
Scotch  pebble. 

109.  Now,  as  soon  as  you  have  obtained  the  power  of  drawl- 
ing, I  do  not  say  a  mountain,  but  even  a  stone,  accurately, 
every  question  of  this  kind  will  become  to  you  at  once  attrac- 
tive and  definite  ;  you  will  find  that  in  the  grain,  the  lustre, 
and  the  cleavage-hnes  of  the  smallest  fragment  of  rock,  there 
are  recorded  forces  of  every  order  and  magnitude,  from  those 
which  raise  a  continent  by  one  volcanic  effort,  to  those  which 
at  every  instant  are  polishing  the  aj^parently  complete  crystal 
in  its  nest,  and  conducting  the  apparently  motionless  metal 
in  its  vein  ;  and  that  onl}'  by  the  ai't  of  your  own  hand,  and 
fidelity  of  sight  which  it  developes,  you  can  obtain  tiiie  per- 
ception of  these  invincible  and  inimitable  arts  of  the  earth 
herself :  while  the  comparatively  slight  effort  necessary  to  ob- 
tain so  much  skill  as  mav  serviceablv  draw^  mountains  in  dis- 
tant  effect  will  be  instantly  rewarded  by  what  is  almost  equiv- 
alent to  a  new  sense  of  the  conditions  of  their  structure. 

110.  And,  because  it  is  well  at  once  to  know  some  direction 
in  which  our  work  may  be  definite,  let  me  suggest  to  those  of 
you  who  may  intend  passing  their  vacation  in  Switzerland, 
and  wlio  care  about  mountains,  that  if  they  will  first  quahfy 
themselves  to  take  angles  of  position  and  elevation  witli  cor- 
rectness, and  to  draw  outlines  with  approximate  fidelity,  tliero 
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are  a  series  of  problems  of  the  highest  interest  to  be  workeJ 
out  on  the  southeni  edge  of  the  Swiss  plain,  in  the  study  of 
the  relations  of  its  molasse  beds  to  the  rocks  which  are  char- 
acteristically developed  in  the  chain  of  the  Stockhorn,  Beaten- 
berg,  Pilate,  Mythen  above  Schwytz,  and  High  Sentis  of  Ap- 
penzell ;  the  pursuit  of  which  may  lead  them  into  many 
pleasant,  as  well  as  creditably  dangerous,  walks,  and  curious 
discoveries  ;  and  will  be  good  for  the  discipline  of  their  fingei-s 
in  the  pencilling  of  crag  form. 

111.  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  draw,  instead  of  the  Alps, 
the  crests  of  Parnassus  and  Olympus,  and  the  ravines  of  Del- 
phi and  of  Tempe.  I  have  not  loved  the  arts  of  Greece  as 
others  have ;  yet  I  love  them,  and  her,  so  much,  that  it  is  to 
me  simply  a  standing  mai*%'el  how  scholars  can  endure  for  all 
these  centuries,  during  which  their  chief  education  has  been 
in  the  language  and  policy  of  Greece,  to  have  only  the  names 
of  her  hills  and  rivers  upon  their  lips,  and  never  one  Hne  of 
conception  of  them  in  their  mind's  sight.  Which  of  us  knows 
what  the  valley  of  Sparta  is  like,  or  the  great  mountain  vase 
of  Arcadia  ?  which  of  us,  except  in  mere  airy  syllabhng  of 
names,  knows  aught  of  *  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks,  or  old 
Lycseus,  or  Cjllene  hoar  ?  '  '  You  cannot  travel  in  Greece  ? ' — 
I  know  it ;  nor  in  Magna  Grsecia.  But,  gentlemen  of  England, 
you  had  better  find  out  why  you  cannot,  and  put  an  end  to 
that  hoiTor  of  European  shame,  before  you  hope  to  leani 
Greek  art. 

112.  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  place  among  the  things 
useful  to  art,  or  to  science,  the  systematic  record,  by  drawing, 
of  phenomena  of  the  sky.  But  I  am  quite-sure  that  your  work 
cannot  in  any  dh*ection  be  more  useful  to  yourselves,  than  in 
enabling  you  to  perceive  the  quite  unparalleled  subtilties  of 
colour  and  inorganic  form,  which  occur  on  any  ordinarily  fine 
morning  or  evening  horizon ;  and  I  will  even  confess  to  you 
another  of  my  perhaps  too  sanguine  expectations,  that  in  some 
far  distant  time  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  young  Enghshmen 
and  Englishwomen  may  think  the  breath  of  the  morning  sky 
pleasanter  than  that  of  midnight,  and  its  light  prettier  than 
that  of  caudles. 
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113.  Lastl}',  in  Zoology.  "What  the  Greeks  did  for  the 
horse,  and  what,  as  far  as  regards  domestic  aud  expressional 
character,  Landseer  has  done  for  the  dog  and  the  deer,  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  art  for  nearly  all  other  animals  of  high 
organisation.  There  are  few  birds  or  beasts  that  have  not  a 
range  of  character  which,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  the  horse  or 
dog,  is  yet  as  interesting  within  narrower  limits,  and  often  in 
grotesqueness,  intensity,  or  wild  and  timid  pathos,  more  sin- 
gular and  mj'sterious.  Whatever  love  of  humour  you  have, — 
whatever  sj^mpath}'  with  imperfect,  but  most  subtle,  feeling, — 
whatever  perception  of  sublimity  in  conditions  of  fatal  power, 
may  here  find  fullest  occupation  :  all  these  being  joined,  in 
the  strong  animal  races,  to  a  vanable  and  fantastic  beauty  far 
beyond  anything  that  merely'  formative  art  has  yet  conceived. 
I  have  placed  in  your  Educational  series  a  wing  by  Albert 
Diirer,  which  goes  as  far  as  art  yet  has  reached  in  delineation 
of  plumage  ;  while  for  the  simple  action  of  the  pinion,  it  is 
impossible  to  go  beyond  what  has  been  done  ah-eady  by  Titian 
and  Tintoret ;  but  you  cannot  so  much  as  once  look  at  the 
rufflings  of  the  plumes  of  a  pelican  pluming  itself  after  it  has 
been  in  the  water,  or  carefully  draw  the  contours  of  the  wing 
either  of  a  vulture  or  a  common  swift,  or  paint  the  rose  aud 
vermilion  of  that  of  a  flamingo,  without  receiving  almost  a 
new  conception  of  the  meaning  of  form  and  colour  in  creation. 

114.  Lastlv.  Your  work,  in  all  directions  I  have  hitherto 
indicated,  may  be  as  dehberate  as  you  choose  ;  there  is  no 
immediate  fear  of  the  extinction  of  many  species  of  flowers  or 
ixnimals  ;  and  the  Alps,  and  valley  of  Sparta,  will  wait  youi 
leisure,  I  fear  too  long.  But  the  feudal  and  monastic  build- 
ings of  Europe,  and  still  more  the  streets  of  her  ancient  cities, 
are  vanishing  like  dreams  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  future  generations  will 
look  back  to  us,  who  still  possessed  such  things,  yet  made  no 
efi'ort  to  preserve,  and  scarcely  any  to  delineate  them  :  for, 
when  used  as  material  of  landscape  b}^  the  modern  artist,  they 
are  nearly  always  superficially  or  flatteringly  represented, 
without  zeal  enough  to  penetrate  their  character,  or  patience 
enough  to  render  it  in  modest  harmony.     As  for  places  of 
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traditional  interest,  I  do  not  know  an  entirely  faithful  draw- 
ing of  any  historical  site,  except  one  or  two  studies  made  bj 
enthusiastic  young  painters  in  Palestine  and  Egypt :  for  which, 
thanks  to  them  always  ;  but  we  want  work  nearer  home. 

115.  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  3'ou,  who  will 
not  cai'e  to  go  through  the  labour  necessary'  to  draw  flowers 
or  animals,  may  yet  have  pleasure  in  attaining  some  moder- 
ately accurate  skill  of  sketching  architecture,  and  gi'eater 
pleasure  still  in  du-ecting  it  usefully.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  were  to  take  up  the  historical  scenery  in  Carlyle's  '  Fred- 
erick.' Too  justly  the  historian  accuses  the  genius  of  past  art, 
in  that,  t\'pes  of  too  many  such  elsewhere,  the  galleries  of 
Berlin — are  made  up,  like  other  galleries,  of  goat-footed  Pan, 
Europa's  Bull,  Romulus's  She- Wolf,  and  the  Con*eggiosity  of 
Correggio,  and  contain,  for  instance,  no  portrait  of  Friedrich 
the  Great, — no  likeness  at  all,  or  next  to  none  at  all,  of  the 
noble  series  of  Human  Realities,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  who 
have  spnmg,  not  from  the  idle  brains  of  dreaming  dilettanliy 
but  from  the  head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  this  poor  au- 
thentic earth  a  little  memorable  for  us,  and  to  do  a  little  work 
that  ma}'  be  eternal  there.'  So  Carlyle  tells  us — too  truly !  We 
cannot  now  draw  Friedrich  for  him,  but  we  can  draw  some  of 
the  old  castles  and  cities  that  were  the  cradles  of  German  life — 
Hohenzollern,  Hapsburg,  Marburg,  and  such  others  ; — we  may 
keep  some  authentic  Hkeness  of  these  for  the  future.  Suppose 
we  were  to  take  up  that  first  volume  of  '  Friedrich,'  and  put 
outlines  to  it  ?  shall  we  begin  by  looking  for  Henry  the  Fow- 
ler's tomb — Carlyle  himself  asks  if  he  has  an}'^ — at  Quedlin- 
burg,  and  so  downwards,  rescuing  what  we  can  ?  That  would 
certainly  be  making  our  work  of  some  true  use. 

116.  But  I  have  told  you  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  at  leaj^t 
to-day,  of  this  function  of  art  in  recording  fact ;  let  me  now 
finally,  and  with  all  distinctness  possible  to  me,  state  to  you 
its  main  business  of  all ; — its  service  in  the  actual  uses  of  daily 
life. 

You  are  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  me  call  this  its  maiu 
business.  That  is  indeed  so,  however.  The  giving  brightness 
to  picture  is  much,  but  the  giving  brightness  to  life  more. 
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And  remember,  were  it  as  patterns  only,  you  cannot,  without 
the  realties,  have  the  pictures.  You  cannot  have  a  landscape 
by  Turner,  without  a  country  for  him  to  paint ;  you  cannot 
have  a  portrait  by  Titian,  without  a  man  to  be  pourtrayed. 
I  need  not  prove  that  to  you,  I  suppose,  in  these  short  terms; 
but  in  the  outcome  I  can  get  no  soul  to  believe  that  the  be- 
ginning of  art  is  in  getting  our  country  clean  and  our  people 
beautiful,  I  have  been  ten  years  trying  to  get  this  very  plain 
certainty — I  do  not  say  beheved — but  even  thought  of,  as  any- 
thing but  a  monstrous  proposition.  To  get  your  country 
clean,  and  your  people  lovely  ; — I  assure  you,  that  is  a  neces- 
e,Q.ry  work  of  art  to  begin  with  !  There  has  indeed  been  art 
in  countries  where  i^eople  lived  in  dirt  to  serve  God,  but 
never  in  countries  where  they  lived  in  dii't  to  serve  the  devil. 
There  has  indeed  been  art  where  the  people  were  not  all 
lovely, — where  even  their  lips  were  thick — and  their  skins 
black,  because  the  sun  had  looked  upon  them ;  but  never  in 
a  country  where  the  people  were  pale  with  miserable  toil  and 
deadly  shade,  and  where  the  lips  of  youth,  instead  of  being 
full  with  blood,  were  pinched  by  famine,  o]'  warped  with  poi- 
son. And  now,  therefore,  note  this  well,  the  gist  of  all  these 
long  prefatory  talks.  I  said  that  the  two  great  moral  instincts 
were  those  of  Order  and  Kindness.  Now,  all  the  arts  are 
founded  on  agriculture  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  graces,  and 
kindness  of  feeding  and  dressing,  and  lodging  youi*  people. 
Greek  art  begins  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous — perfect  order, 
leeks  in  beds,  and  fountains  in  pipes.  And  Christian  art,  as  it 
arose  out  of  chivalry,  was  only  possible  so  far  as  chivalry  com- 
pelled both  kings  and  knights  to  care  for  the  right  personal 
training  of  then*  people  ;  it  perished  utterly  when  those  kings 
and  knights  became  37;,uoy3opot,  devourers  of  the  people.  And 
it  will  become  possible  again  only,  when,  literally,  the  sword 
is  beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  when  your  St.  George  of  Eng- 
land shall  justify  his  name,  and  Christian  art  shall  be  known, 
as  its  Master  was,  in  breaking  of  bread. 

117.  Now  look  at  the  working  out  of  this  broad  principle 
in  minor  detail ;  observe  how,  from  highest  to  lowest,  health 
of  art  has  first  depended  on  reference  to  industrial  use.    There 
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is  first  the  need  of  cup  and  platter,  empecially  of  cup  ;  for  you 
can  put  your  meat  on  the  Hai-pies',  or  any  other,  tables  ;  but 
you  must  have  your  cup  to  drink  from.  And  to  hold  it  con- 
veniently, you  must  put  a  handle  to  it ;  and  to  fill  it  when  it 
is  empty  you  must  have  a  large  pitcher  of  some  sort ;  and  to 
carry  the  pitcher  you  may  most  advisably  have  two  handles. 
Modify  the  forms  of  these  needful  possessions  according  to  the 
various  requirements  of  drinking*  largely  and  drinking  deli- 
cately ;  of  pouring  easily  out,  or  of  keeping  for  3-ears  the  per- 
fume in  ;  of  storing  in  cellars,  or  bearing  from  fountains  ;  of 
saciificial  libation,  of  Pan,  athenaic  treasure  of  oil,  and  sepul- 
chral treasure  of  ashes — and  you  have  a  resultant  series  of 
beautiful  form  and  decoration,  from  the  inide  amphora  of  red 
earth  up  to  Cellini's  vases  of  gems  and  crystal,  in  which 
series,  but  especially  in  the  more  simple  conditions  of  it, 
are  developed  the  most  beautiful  lines  and  most  perfect 
types  of  severe  composition  which  have  yet  been  attained  by 
art. 

118.  But  again,  that  you  may  fill  your  cup  with  pure  water, 
you  must  go  to  the  well  or  spring ;  you  need  a  fence  round 
the  well  ;  you  need  some  tube  or  trough,  or  other  means  of 
confining  the  stream  at  the  spring.  For  the  conveyance  of 
the  current  to  any  distance  you  must  build  either  enclosed  or 
open  aqueduct  ;  and  in  the  hot  square  of  the  city  where  you 
set  it  free,  you  find  it  good  for  health  and  pleasantness  to  let 
it  leap  into  a  fountain.  On  these  several  needs  you  have  a 
school  of  sculpture  founded  ;  in  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of 
wells  in  level  countries,  and  of  the  soui'ces  of  springs  in  moun- 
tainous ones,  and  chiefly  of  all,  where  the  women  of  house- 
hold or  market  meet  at  the  city  fountain.  There  is,  however, 
a  farther  reason  for  the  use  of  art  hero  than  in  any  other 
material  sen'ice,  so  far  as  we  may,  by  art,  express  our  rever- 
ence or  thankfulness.  Whenever  a  nation  is  in  its  right 
mind,  it  always  has  a  deep  sense  of  divinity  in  the  gift  of  rain 
from  heaven,  filling  its  heart  with  food  and  gladness  ;  and  all 
the  more  when  that  gift  becomes  gentle  and  perennial  in  the 
flowing  of  springs.  It  literally  is  not  possible  that  any  fruit- 
ful power  of  the  Muses  should  be  put  forth  upon  a  people 
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which  disdains  their  HeHcon  ;  still  less  is  it  possible  that  any 
Christian  nation  should  grow  up  '  tanquam  lignum  quod  plan- 
tatum  est  secus  decursus  aquarum,'  which  cannot  recognise 
the  lesson  meant  in  theii'  being  told  of  the  places  where 
Eebekah  was  met ; — where  Eachel, — where  Zipporah, — and 
she  who  was  asked  for  water  under  Mount  Gerizim  by  a 
Stranger,  weary,  who  had  nothing  to  draw  with. 

119.  And  truly,  when  our  mountain  springs  ai-e  set  apart  in 
vale  or  craggy  glen,  or  glade  of  wood  green  through  the 
drought  of  summer,  far  from  cities,  then  it  is  best  let  them 
staj'  in  their  own  happy  peace  ;  but  if  neai*  to\N-ns,  and  liable 
therefore  to  be  defiled  by  common  usage,  we  could  not  use 
the  loveliest  art  more  worthih'  than  by  sheltering  the  spring 
and  its  fii'st  i30ols  with  precious  marbles  :  nor  ought  anything 
to  be  esteemed  more  important,  as  a  means  of  healthy  educa- 
tion, than  the  care  to  keep  the  streams  of  it  afterwards,  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible,  piu-e,  full  of  fish,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  children.  There  used  to  be,  thirty  years  ago,  a 
little  rivulet  of  the  TVandel,  about  an  inch  deep,  which  ran 
over  the  carriage-road  and  under  a  foot-bridge  just  under  the 
last  chalk  hill  near  Croydon.  Alas  !  men  came  and  went ; 
and  it — did  not  go  on  for  ever.  It  has  long  since  been  bricked 
over  by  the  parish  authorities  ;  but  there  was  more  education 
in  that  stream  with  its  minnows  than  you  could  get  out  of  a 
hundi-ed  pounds  spent  3'early  in  the  parish  schools,  even 
though  you  were  to  spend  every  farthing  of  it  in  teaching  the 
nature  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  names,  and  rate  per 
minute,  of  all  the  rivers  in  Asia  and  America. 

120.  "Well,  the  gist  of  this  matter  lies  here  then.  Suppose 
we  want  a  school  of  potteiy  again  in  England,  all  we  poor 
artists  are  ready  to  do  the  best  we  can,  to  show  you  how 
pretty  a  line  may  be  that  is  twisted  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other ;  and  how  a  plain  household-blue  will  make  a 
pattern  on  white  ;  and  how  ideal  ai't  may  be  got  out  of  the 
spaniel's  colours,  of  black  and  tan.  But  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
all  that  we  can  do  will  be  utterly  useless,  unless  you  teach 
your  peasant  to  say  grace,  not  only  before  meat,  but  before 
di'ink  ;  and  having  provided  him  with  Greek  cups  and  plat- 
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ters,  provide  him  also  with  something  that  is  not  poisoned  to 
put  into  them. 

121.  There  cannot  be  any  need  that  I  should  trace  for  you 
the  conditions  of  art  that  are  directly  founded  on  sei*viceable- 
ness  of  dress,  and  of  armour  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  affirm  to 
you,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  after  recovering,  for 
the  poor,  wholesomeness  of  food,  your  next  step  towards 
founding  schools  of  art  in  England  must  be  in  recovering,  for 
i\\e  poor,  decency  and  wholesomeness  of  dress ;  thoroughly 
good  in  substance,  fitted  for  their  daily  work,  becoming  to 
their  rank  in  life,  and  worn  with  order  and  dignity.  And  this 
order  and  dignity  must  be  taught  them  by  the  women  of  the 
ujDper  and  middle  classes,  whose  minds  can  be  in  nothing 
right,  as  long  as  they  are  so  wrong  in  this  matter  as  to  endure 
the  squalor  of  the  poor,  while  they  themselves  dress  gaily. 
And  on  the  proper  pride  and  comfort  of  both  poor  and  rich  in 
dress,  must  be  founded  the  true  arts  of  dress  ;  carried  oh  by 
masters  of  manufacture  no  less  careful  of  the  perfectness  and 
beauty  of  their  tissues,  and  of  all  that  in  substance  and  in 
design  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  than  ever  the  armourers 
of  Milan  and  Damascus  were  careful  of  their  steel.  ^ 

122.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  having  recovered  some  whole- 
some habits  of  life  as  to  food  and  dress,  we  must  recover 
them  as  to  lodging.  I  said  just  now  that  the  best  architec- 
ture was  but  a  glorified  roof.  Think  of  it.  The  dome  of  the 
"Vatican,  the  porches  of  Rheims  or  Chartres,  the  vaults  and 
arches  of  their  aisles,  the  canopy  of  the  tomb,  and  the  spire 
of  the  belfry,  are  all  forms  resulting  from  the  mere  reqmre- 
ment  that  a  certain  space  shall  be  strongly  covered  from  heat 
and  rain.  More  than  that — as  I  have  tried  all  through  'The 
Stones  of  Venice '  to  show — the  lovely  forms  of  these  were 
every  one  of  them  developed  in  civil  and  domestic  building, 
and  only  after  their  invention  employed  ecclesiastically  on  the 
grandest  scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed,  but 
I  think  you  cannot  but  have  noticed,  here  in  Oxford,  as  else- 
where, that  our  modern  architects  never  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  with  their  roofs.  JBe  assured,  until  the  roofs  are  right, 
nothing  else  will  be  ;  and  there  are  just  two  ways  of  keeping 
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them  right.  Never  build  them  of  iron,  but  only  of  wood  or 
stone  ;  and  secondly,  take  care  thao  in  every  town  the  little 
roofs  are  built  before  the  large  ones,  and  that  eveiybody  who 
wants  one  has  got  one.  And  we  must  try  also  to  make  every- 
body want  one.  That  is  to  say,  at  some  not  very  advanced 
period  o^life,  men  should  desire  to  have  a  home,  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  quit  any  more,  suited  to  their  habits  of  life, 
and  likelv  to  be  more  and  more  suitable  to  them  until  their 
death.  And  men  must  desire  to  have  these  their  dwelling- 
places  built  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  furnished  and  deco- 
rated daintily,  and  set  in  pleasant  places,  in  bright  light  and 
o-ood  air,  beino-  able  to  choose  for  themselves  that  at  least  as 
well  as  swallows.  And  when  the  houses  are  grouped  together 
in  cities,  men  must  have  so  much  ci\ic  fellowship  as  to  subject 
their  ai'chitecture  to  a  common  law,  and  so  much  civic  pride 
as  to  desire  that  the  whole  gathered  group  of  human  dwel- 
linofs  should  be  a  lovelv  thine:,  not  a  fri^-htful  one,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Not  many  weeks  ago  an  English  clergyman,  a 
master  of  this  University,  a  man  not  given  to  sentiment,  but 
of  middle  age,  and  great  practical  sense,  told  me,  by  accident, 
and  wholly  without  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  us, 
that  he  never  could  enter  London  from  his  country  parsonage 
but  with  closed  eves,  lest  the  si^'ht  of  the  blocks  of  houses 
which  the  railroad  intersected  in  the  suburbs  should  unfit 
him,  by  the  horror  of  it,  for  his  day's  work. 

123.  Now,  it  is  not  possible — and  I  repeat  to  you,  only  in 
more  deliberate  assertion,  what  I  wrote  just  twenty-two  j^ears 
ago  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ' 
— it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  right  morality,  happiness,  or 
art  in  any  country  where  the  cities  are  thus  built,  or  thus,  let 
me  rather  say,  clotted  and  coagulated  ;  spots  of  a  dreadful 
mildew  spreading  by  patches  and  blotches  over  the  country 
thev  consume.  You  must  have  lovelv  cities,  crystallised,  not 
coagulated,  into  form  ;  limited  in  size,  and  not  casting  out 
the  scum  and  scurf  of  them  into  an  encircling  eruption  of 
shame,  but  girded  each  with  its  sacred  pomoerium,  and  with 
garlands  of  gardens  full  of  blossoming  trees,  and  softly  guided 
streams. 
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That  is  impossible,  yon  say  !  It  may  be  so.  I  have  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  its  possibility,  but  only  with  its  indispeiisabihty. 
More  than  that  must  be  possible,  however,  before  you  can 
have  a  school  of  art ;  namely,  that  you  find  places  elsewhere 
than  in  England,  or  at  least  in  otherwise  unserviceable  parts 
of  England,  for  the  establishment  of  manufactories  needing 
the  help  of  fire,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  rixyai  /Savava-iKoi  and 
tTrifjprjroL^  of  which  it  was  long  ago  known  to  be  the  constant 
nature  that  '  rio'^^oA.ai?  /xaA-tcrra  €;^oucrc  Kat  <^tA.a)s  Koi  TroActoi  cruf  c- 
TTiixikelaOaL,'  and  to  reduce  such  manufactures  to  their  lowest 
limit,  so  that  nothing  may  ever  be  made  of  iron  that  can  as 
effectually  be  made  of  wood  or  stone ;  and  nothing  moved  by 
steam  that  can  be  as  effectually  moved  by  natural  forces.  And 
observe,  that  for  all  mechanical  effort  required  in  social  life 
and  in  cities,  w^ater  power  is  infinitely  more  than  enough  ;  for 
anchored  mills  on  the  large  rivers,  and  mills  moved  by  sluices 
from  reservoii's  filled  by  the  tide,  will  give  you  command  of 
any  quantity  of  constant  motive  pow'er  you  need. 

Agriculture  by  the  hand,  then,  and  absolute  refusal  or  ban- 
ishment of  unnecessary  igneous  force,  are  the  fii*st  condi- 
tions of  a  school  of  art  in  any  country.  And  until  jou  do 
this,  be  it  soon  or  late,  things  will  continue  in  that  triumph- 
ant state  to  which,  for  want  of  finer  art,  your  mechanism  has 
brought  them  ; — that,  though  England  is  deafened  with  spin- 
ning wheels,  her  people  have  not  clothes — though  she  is  black 
with  digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cold — and  though  she  has 
sold  her  soul  for  gain,  they  die  of  hunger.  Stay  in  that  tri- 
umph, if  you  choose ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  it  is  not  one 
which  the  fine  arts  will  ever  share  with  3'ou. 

12-4.  Now,  I  have  given  you  my  message,  containing,  as  I 
know,  offence  enough,  and  itself,  it  may  seem  to  many,  un- 
necessary enough.  But  just  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  noii- 
Aecessit}',  and  to  its  certain  offence,  was  its  real  need,  and  my 
,<;eal  duty  to  speak  it.  The  study  of  the  fine  arts  could  not  be 
rightly  associated  with  tlie  grave  work  of  English  Univei-si' 
ties,  without  due  and  clear  protest  against  the  misdirection 
of  national  energy,  which  for  the  present  renders  all  good 
resuhs  of  such  study  on  a  great  scale,  impossible.     I  can  easily 
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fceacb  you,  as  any  other  moderately  good  draughtsman  could, 
how  to  hold  your  pencils,  and  how  to  lay  your  colours  ;  but  it 
is  little  use  my  doing  that,  while  the  nation  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  pencil  or  colour 
have  to  represent,  and  in  the  promotion  of  false  forms  of  art, 
which  are  only  the  costliest  and  the  least  enjoyable  of  follies. 
And  therefore  Lhese  are  the  things  that  I  have  first  and  last 
to  tell  you  in  this  place  : — that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  b»j 
learned  by  Locomotion,  but  by  making  the  homes  we  live  in 
lovely,  and  by  staying  in  them  ; — that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to 
be  learned  b.y  Competition,  but  by  doing  our  quiet  best  in 
our  own  way  ; — that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  Ex- 
hibition, but  by  doing  what  is  right,  and  making  what  is  lion- 
est,  whether  it  be  exhibited  or  not ;— and,  for  the  sum  of  all, 
that  men  must  paint  and  build  neither  for  pride  nor  for 
money,  but  far  love  ;  for  love  of  their  art,  for  love  of  their 
neighbour,  and  whatever  better  love  may  be  than  these, 
founded  on  these.  I  know  that  I  gave  some  pain,  which  I  was 
most  unwilling  to  give,  in  speaking  of  the  possible  abuses  of 
religious  art ;  but  there  can  be  no  danger  of  any,  so  long  as 
we  remember  that  God  inhabits  cottages  as  well  as  churches, 
and  ought  to  be  well  lodged  there  also.  Begin  with  wooden 
floors  ;  the  tessellated  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves  ;  begin 
with  thatching  roofs,  and  you  shall  end  by  splendidly  vaulting 
them  ;  begin  by  taking  care  that  no  old  eyes  fail  over  their 
Bibles,  nor  young  ones  over  theu'  needles,  for  want  of  rush- 
light, and  then  you  iray  have  whatever  true  good  is  to  be  got 
out  of  coloured  glass  or  wax  candles.  And  in  thus  putting 
the  arts  to  universal  usn,  you  will  find  also  theu'  universal  in- 
spiration, their  universal  benediction.  I  told  you  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a  special  l^ivineness  in  any  application  of  them  ; 
that  they  were  always  equnJly  human  and  equally  Divine  ;  and 
in  closing  these  inaugiiral  reries  of  lectures,  into  which  I  have 
endeavoui-ed  to  compress  the  principles  that  are  to  be  the 
foundations  of  your  future  wovk,  it  is  my  last  duty  to  say  some 
positive  words  as  to  the  Divin/ty  of  all  art,  when  it  is  truly 
fair,  or  truly  serviceable. 

125.  Every  seventh  day,  if  uo^  ?(^pn«^'  ^h^  ^r'j^t*^^'  nuiiiber 
6 
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of  well-iueaning  persons  in  England  thankfully  receive  from 
their  teachers  a  benediction,  couched  in  these  terms  : — '  The 
Grace  of  our  Lord  Chiist,  and  the  Love  of  God,  and  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you.'  Now  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  sense  is  attached  in  the  English  public  mind 
to  those  expressions.  But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  positively 
is,  that  the  three  things  do  actually  exist,  and  can  be  known 
if  you  care  to  know  them,  and  possessed  if  you  care  to  possess 
them ;  and  that  another  thing  exists,  besides  these,  of  which 
we  already  know  too  much. 

First,  by  simply  obe^^ing  the  orders  of  the  Founder  of  your 
rehgion,  all  grace,  gi*aciousness,  or  beauty  and  favour  of  gen- 
tle life,  will  be  given  to  you  in  mind  and  body,  in  work  and 
in  rest.  The  Grace  of  Chiist  exists,  and  can  be  had  if  you 
will.  Secondly,  as  you  know  more  and  more  of  the  created 
world,  you  will  find  that  the  true  will  of  its  Maker  is  that  its 
creatures  should  be  happy  ; — that  He  has  made  everything 
beautiful  in  its  time  and  its  place,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
fault  of  men,  when  they  are  allowed  the  hberty  of  thwarting 
His  laws,  that  Creation  groans  or  travails  in  pain.  The  Love 
of  God  exists,  and  you  may  see  it,  and  live  in  it  if  you  will. 
Lastly,  a  Spirit  does  actually  exist  which  teaches  the  ant  her 
path,  the  bird  her  building,  and  men,  in  an  instinctive  and 
marvellous  way,  whatever  lovely  arts  and  noble  deeds  are 
possible  to  them.  AVithout  it  you  can  do  no  good  thing.  To 
the  giief  of  it  you  can  do  many  bad  ones.  In  the  ix>ssession 
of  it  is  your  peace  and  your  power. 

And  there  is  a  foui'th  thing,  of  which  we  already  know  too 
much.  There  is  an  evil  spiiit  whose  dominion  is  in  blindness 
and  in  cowardice,  as  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  is 
in  clear  sight  and  in  courage. 

And  this  blind  and  cowardly  spirit  is  for  ever  telling  you 
that  evil  things  are  pardonable,  and  you  shall  not  die  for 
them,  and  that  good  things  are  impossible,  and  you  need  not 
live  for  them  ;  and  that  gospel  of  his  is  now  the  loudest  that 
is  preached  in  your  Saxon  tongue.  You  will  find  some  day, 
to  your  cost,  if  you  believe  the  first  pai't  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
true  ;  but  you  may  never  if  you  beheve  the  second  part  of  it 
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find,  to  your  gain,  that  also,  untrue  ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
you  with  all  earnestness  to  prove,  and  know  within  your 
hearts,  that  all  things  lovely  and  righteous  are  possible  for 
those  who  beUeve  in  their  possibility,  and  who  determine 
that,  for  their  part,  the}^  will  make  every  day's  work  contrib- 
ute to  them.  Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close : 
— then  let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record 
of  some  kindly  thing  done  for  others — some  goodly  strength 
or  knowledge  gained  for  ^'ourselves  ;  so,  from  day  to  day,  and 
strength  to  strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed,  by  Art,  by 
Thought,  and  by  Just  Will,  an  Ecclesia  of  England,  of  which 
it  shall  not  be  said,  '  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here/ 
but^  'See  what  manner  of  men.' 


LECTURE    V. 

LINE. 


12?,  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  willingly  permit  me  to  begin 
your  lessons  in  real  practice  of  ai't  in  words  of  higher  author- 
ity than  mine  (I  ought  rather  to  say,  of  all  authority,  while 
mine  ai'e  of  none), — the  woi*ds  of  the  greatest  of  English  paint- 
ers ;  one  also,  than  whom  there  is  indeed  no  greater,  among 
those  of  any  nation,  or  any  time, — our  ow^n  gentle  Eeynolds. 

His  says  in  his  first  discourse  :  —  '  The  Directors '  (of  the 
Academy)  '  ought  more  particularly  to  watch  over  the  genius 
of  those  students,  who  being  more  advanced,  are  arrived  at 
that  critical  peiiod  of  study,  on  the  nice  management  of  Avhich 
their  future  turn  of  taste  depends.  At  that  age  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  be  more  captivated  with  what  is  brilliant,  than 
with  what  is  solid,  and  to  prefer  splendid  negHgence  to  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  exactness. 

'A  facilitj^  in  composing, — a  lively  and,  what  is  called,  a 
masterly  handling  of  the  chalk  or  pencil,  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, captivating  qualities  to  young  minds,  and  become  of 
course  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  They  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate these  dazzling  excellences,  which  they  will  find  no  great 
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laboiir  in  attaining.  After  much  time  spent  in  these  frivolous 
pursuits,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  retreat ;  but  it  will  then  be 
too  late  ;  and  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  return  to  scrupu- 
lous labour,  after  the  mind  has  been  debauched  and  deceived 
by  this  fallacious  mastei*y.' 

127.  I  read  you  these  words,  chiefly  that  Su-  Joshua,  who 
founded,  as  first  President,  the  Academical  schools  of  English 
painting,  in  these  well-known  discourses,  may  also  begin,  as  he 
has  truest  right  to  do,  our  system  of  instruction  in  this  Uni- 
versity. But  secondly,  I  read  them  that  I  may  i)ress  on  your 
attention  these  singular  words,  '  painful  and  humiliating  exact- 
ness.' Singular,  as  expressing  the  first  conditions  of  the  study 
required  from  his  pupils  b}'  the  master,  who,  of  all  men  except 
Velasquez,  seems  to  have  painted  with  the  gi'eatest  ease.  It  is 
true  that  he  asks  this  pain,  this  humihation,  only  from  youths 
who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  artists.  But  if  you  wish 
yourselves  to  know  anything  of  the  practice  of  art,  you  must 
not  supjDOse  that  because  jour  study  will  be  more  desultory 
than  that  of  Academy  students,  it  may  therefore  be  less  accu- 
rate. Tlie  shorter  the  time  you  have  to  give,  the  more  care- 
ful you  should  be  to  spend  it  profitably  ;  and  I  would  not 
wish  you  to  devote  one  hour  to  the  practice  of  drawing,  unless 
you  are  resolved  to  be  informed  in  it  of  all  that  in  an  hour 
can  be  taught. 

128.  I  speak  of  the  practice  of  drawing  only ;  though  ele- 
mentaiy  study  of  modelling  may  perhaps  some  day  be  advis- 
ably connected  with  it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  or  amuse 
you  with  a  formal  statement  of  the  manifold  expectations  I 
have  formed  respecting  your  future  work.  You  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  imagine  that  I  have  begun  without  a  plan,  nor  blame  my 
reticence  as  to  the  parts  of  it  which  cannot  yet  be  put  into 
execution,  and  which  there  may  occur  reason  afterwards  to 
modify.  My  fii-st  task  must  unquestionable  be  to  lay  before 
you  light  and  simple  methods  of  di*awing  and  colouring. 

I  use  the  word  *  colouring  '  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular vehicle  of  colour,  for  the  laws  of  good  painting  are  the 
same,  whatever  liquid  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  pigments. 
But  the  technical  management  of  oil  is  more  difficult  than 
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that  of  water-colour,  and  the  impossibility  of  using  it  with 
safety  among  books  or  prints,  and  its  unavailableness  for  note- 
book sketches  and  memoranda,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
introducing  it  in  a  course  of  practice  intended  chiefly  for  stu- 
dents of  literature.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  exercises  of  art- 
ists,  oil  should  be  the  vehicle  of  colour  employed  from  the 
first.  The  extended  practice  of  water-colour  painting,  as  a 
separate  skill,  is  in  every  way  harmful  to  the  arts :  its  pleas- 
ant slightness  and  plausible  dexterity  divert  the  genius  of  the 
painter  from  its  proper  aims,  and  withdraAV  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  excellence  of  higher  claim  ;  nor  ought  any 
man,  who  has  the  consciousness  of  ability  for  good  work,  to 
be  ignorant  of,  or  indolent  in  employing,  the  methods  of 
making  its  results  permanent  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Nature 
allow.  It  is  surely  a  severe  lesson  to  us  in  this  matter,  that 
the  best  works  of  Turner  could  not  be  shown  to  the  public 
for  six  months  without  being  destroyed, — and  that  his  most 
ambitious  ones  for  the  most  part  perished,  even  before  they 
could  be  shown.  I  will  break  through  my  law  of  reticence, 
however,  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  I  have  hope  of  one  day  in- 
teresting you  greatly  (with  the  help  of  the  Florentine  mas- 
ters), in  the  study  of  the  arts  of  moulding  and  painting  porce- 
lain ;  and  to  induce  some  of  you  to  use  youi'  future  power  of 
patronage  in  encouraging  the  vai'ious  branches  of  this  art, 
and  turning  the  attention  of  the  workmen  of  Italy  from  the 
■so^ilgar  tricks  of  minute  and  perishable  mosaic  to  the  exqui- 
site subtilties  of  form  and  colour  possible  in  the  perfectly 
ductile,  afterwards  unalterable  clay.  And  one  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  such  craftsmanship  might  be  the  production  of  pic- 
tures as  brilliant  as  painted  glass, — as  delicate  as  the  most 
subtle  water-colours,  and  more  permanent  than  the  Pyramids. 

129.  And  now  to  beqin  our  own  work.  In  order  that  we 
may  know  how  rightly  to  learn  to  draw,  and  to  paint,  it  will 
be  necessary,  will  it  not,  that  we  know  first  what  we  are  to  aim 
at  doing  ; — what  kind  of  representalion  of  nature  is  best  ? 

I  will  tell  vou  in  the  words  of  Lionardo.  '  That  is  the 
most  praiseworthy  painting  which  has  most  conformity  with 
the  thing  represented,'  *  quella  pittura  e  piu  laudabile,  la  quale 
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ha  piu  conformita  con  la  cosa  imitata,'  (t-hap.  276).  In  plain 
terms,  '  the  painting  which  is  likest  nature  is  the  best'  And 
Tou  will  find  by  referring  to  the  preceding  chapter,  '  come  lo 
specchio  e  maestro  de'  pittori,'  how  absolutely  Liouardo 
means  what  he  says.  Let  the  living  thing,  (he  tells  us,)  be 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  then  put  your  picture  bepide  the  reflec- 
tion, and  match  the  one  with  the  other.  Aud  indeed,  the 
very  best  painting  is  unquestionably  so  like  the  mirrored 
truth,  that  all  the  world  admit  its  excellence.  Entirely  first- 
rate  work  is  so  quiet  and  natural  that  there  caii  xye  no  dispute 
over  it ;  you  may  not  particularly  admire  it,  but  you  will  find 
no  fault  with  it.  Second-rate  painting  pleases  one  person 
much,  and  displeases  another  ;  but  first-rate  painting  pleases 
all  a  little,  and  intensely  pleases  those  who  can  recognise  its 
unostentatious  skill. 

130.  This,  then,  is  what  w^e  have  fii*st  got  to  do — to  make 
our  drawing  look  as  like  the  thing  we  have  to  draw  as  we  can. 

Now,  all  objects  are  seen  by  the  eye  as  patches  of  colour  of 
a  cei*tain  shape,  with  gradations  of  colour  within  them.  And, 
unless  their  colours  be  actually  luminous,  as  those  of  the  sun, 
or  of  fire,  these  patches  of  diiferent  hues  are  sufficiently  insta- 
ble, except  so  far  as  they  are  seen  stereoscopically.  You  will 
find  Lionardo  again  and  again  insisting  on  the  stereoscoj^ic 
power  of  the  double  sight :  but  do  not  let  that  trouble  you  ; 
you  can  only  paint  what  you  can  see  from  one  point  of  sight,  but 
that  is  quite  enough.  So  seen,  then,  all  objects  appear  to  the 
human  eye  simply  as  masses  of  colour  of  vaiiable  depth,  tex- 
tui'e,  and  outline.  The  outline  of  any  object  is  the  limit  of  its 
mass,  as  relieved  against  another  mass.  Take  a  crocus,  and  put 
it  on  a  green  cloth.  You  will  see  it  detach  itself  as  a  mere  space 
of  yellow  from  the  gi'een  behind  it,  as  it  does  from  the  grass. 
Hold  it  up  against  the  window — you  will  see  it  detach  itself 
as  a  dark  space  against  the  white  or  blue  behind  it.  In  either 
case  its  outline  is  the  limit  of  the  space  of  colour  by  which  it 
expresses  itself  to  j'our  sight.  That  outline  is  therefore  infi- 
nitely subtle— not  even  a  Une,  but  the  place  of  a  line,  and  that, 
also,  made  soft  by  texture.  In  the  finest  painting,  it  is  there- 
fore slightly  softened  ;  but  it  i.s  necessary  to  be  able  to  draw 
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it  with  absolute  sharpness  and  precision.  The  art  of  doing 
this  is  to  be  obtained  by  drawing  it  as  an  actual  line,  which 
art  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry  ;  but  I  must  first 
lay  the  divisions  of  the  entire  subject  completely  before  you. 

131.  I  have  said  that  all  objects  detach  themselves  as  masses 
of  colour.  Usually,  light  and  shade  are  thought  of  as  separate 
fi'om  colour  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  all  nature  is  seen  as  a  mosaic 
composed  of  graduated  portions  of  different  colours,  dark  or 
hght.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  these  colours, 
except  as  affected  by  texture.  You  will  constantly  hear  lights 
and  shades  spoken  of  as  if  these  were  different  in  nature,  and 
to  be  painted  in  different  waj^s.  But  every  light  is  a  shadow 
compared  to  higher  lights,  till  we  reach  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  ;  and  every  shadow  is  a  light  compared  to  lower  shadows, 
till  we  reach  the  darkness  of  night. 

Every  colour  used  in  painting,  except  pure  white  and 
black,  is  therefoi'e  a  light  and  shade  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  Hght  with  reference  to  all  below  it,  and  a  shade  with  re- 
ference to  all  above  it. 

132.  The  solid  forms  of  an  object,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
jections or  recessions  of  its  surface  within  the  outline,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rendered  visible  by  vai'iations  in  the  in- 
tensity or  quantity  of  light  falling  on  them.  The  study  of 
the  relations  between  the  quantities  of  this  light,  irrespective- 
ly of  its  coloiu',  is  the  second  division  of  the  regulated  science 
of  painticg. 

133.  Finally,  the  qualities  and  relations  of  natural  colours, 
the  means  of  imitating  them,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  be- 
come separately  beautiful,  and  in  association,  harmonious, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  final  division  of  the  painter's 
study.  I  shall  endeavour  at  once  to  state  to  you  what  is 
most  immediately  desirable  for  you  to  know  on  each  of  these 
subjects,  in  this  and  the  two  following  lectures. 

134  What  we  have  to  do,  then,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is,  I  repeat  once  more,  simply  to  draw  spaces  of  their  true 
shape,  and  to  fill  them  with  coloiu's  which  shall  match  their 
colours  ;  quite  a  simple  thing  in  the  definition  of  it,  not 
quite  so  easy  in  the  doing  of  it. 
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But  it  is  something  to  get  this  simple  definition  ;  and  1 
wish  you  to  notice  that  the  terms  of  it  are  complete,  though 
I  do  not  inti'oduce  the  terms 'light'  or  'shadow.'  Painters 
who  have  no  eye  for  colour  have  greatly  confused  and  falsified 
the  practice  of  art  by  the  theoiy  that  shadow  is  an  absence 
of  colour.  Shadow  is,  on  the  contrary,  necessar}'  to  the  full 
presence  of  colour  ;  for  every  colour  is  a  diminished  quantity 
or  energy  of  light ;  and,  practically,  it  follows,  from  what  I 
have  just  told  you  (that  every  light  in  painting  is  a  shadow  to 
higher  lights,  and  every  shadow  a  light  to  lower  shadows) 
that  also  every  colour  in  painting  must  be  a  shadow  to  some 
brighter  colour,  and  a  light  to  some  darker  one — all  the 
while  being  a  positive  colour  itself.  And  the  great  splendour 
of  the  Venetian  school  arises  from  their  having  seen  and  held 
from  the  beginning  this  great  fact — that  shadow  is  as  much 
colour  as  light,  oft^en  much  more.  In  Titian's  fullest  red  the 
lights  are  i)ale  rose-colour,  passing  into  white — the  shadows 
warm  deep  crimson.  In  Veronese's  most  splendid  orange, 
the  lights  are  pale,  the  shadows  crocus  colour  ;  and  so  on. 
In  nature,  dark  sides,  if  seen  by  reflected  lights,  are  almost 
always  fuller  or  wanner  in  colour  than  the  lights ;  and  the 
practice  of  the  Bolognese  and  Roman  schools,!  in  drawing 
their  shadows  always  dark  and  cold,  is  false  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  renders  perfect  painting  for  ever  impossible  in 
those  schools,  and  all  that  follow  them. 

135.  Eveiy  visible  space,  then,  be  it  dark  or  light,  is  a  space 
of  colour  of  some  kind,  or  of  black  or  white.  And  you  have  to  en- 
close it  with  a  true  outline,  and  to  paint  it  with  its  true  colour. 

But  before  considering  how  we  ai*e  to  draw  this  enclosing 
line,  I  must  state  to  j'ou  something  about  lines  in  general, 
and  their  use  by  different  schools.  I  said  just  now  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  masses  of  colour  of  which  all 
visible  nature  is  composed,  except  in  texture. 

1.  Textures  are  principally  of  three  kinds  : — 

(1)  Lustrous,  as  of  water  and  glass. 

(2)  Bloomy,  or  velvet}',  as  of  a  rose-leaf  or  peach. 

(3)  Linear,    produced    by   filaments   or   thi-eads,    as  in 

feathers,  fur,  hair,  and  woven  or  reticulated  tissues. 
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All  the  three  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  texture  are 
united  in  the  best  ornamental  work.  A  fine  picture  by  Era 
Anf^elico,  or  a  fine  illuminated  page  of  missal,  has  large  spaces 
of  gold,  partly  burnished  and  lustrous,  partly  dead  ; — some  of 
it  chased  and  enriched  with  linear  texture,  and  mingled  with 
imposed  or  inlaid  colours,  soft  in  bloom  like  that  of  the  rose- 
leaf.  But  many  schools  of  art  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
one  kind  of  texture  only,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  art  of  all 
ages  rests  for  great  part  of  its  power  especially  on  texture 
produced  by  multitudinous  lines.  Thus,  wood  engraving, 
line  engraving  properly  so  called,  and  countless  varieties  of 
sculpture,  metal  work,  and  textile  fabric,  depeud  for  great 
part  of  the  effect  of  their  colors,  or  shades,  for  their  mj'stery, 
softness,  and  clearness,  on  modification  of  the  surfaces  by 
lines  or  threads  ;  and  even  in  advanced  oil  painting,  the  work 
often  depends  for  some  part  of  its  effect  on  the  texture  of  the 
canvas. 

136.  Again,  the  arts  of  etching  and  mezzotint  engraving 
depend  principally  for  their  effect  on  the  velvety,  or  bloomy 
texture  of  their  darkness,  and  the  best  of  all  painting  is  the 
fresco  work  of  great  colourists,  in  which  the  colours  are  what 
is  usually  called  dead  ;  but  they  are  anj^thing  but  dead,  they 
glow  with  the  luminous  bloom  of  life.  The  frescoes  of  Cor- 
reggio,  when  not  repainted,  are  supreme  in  this  quality ;  and 
you  have  a  lovely  example  in  the  University  Galleries,  in  the 
untouched  portion  of  the  female  head  by  Raphael,  partly  re- 
stored by  Lawrence. 

137.  While,  however,  in  all  periods  of  art  these  different 
textures  are  thus  used  in  various  styles,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses, you  will  find  that  there  is  a  broad  historical  division  of 
schools,  which  will  materially  assist  you  in  understanding 
them.  The  earliest  art  in  most  countries  is  linear,  consisting 
of  interwoven,  or  richly  spiral  and  otherwise  involved  arrange- 
ments of  sculptured  or  painted  lines,  on  stone,  wood,  metal, 
or  clay.  It  is  generally  characteristic  of  savage  life,  and  of 
feverish  energy  of  imagination.  I  shall  examine  these  schools 
v,'ith  you  hei-eaf ter,  under  the  general  head  of  the  '  Schools  of 
Line.* 
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Secondly,  even  in  the  earliest  periods,  amonpf  powerful  nfv. 
tions,  this  linear  decoration  is  more  or  less  filled  with  chequered 
or  barred  shade,  and  begins  at  once  to  represent  animal  or 
floral  form,  first  in  mere  outline,  and  then  by  outlines  filled  with 
flat  shadow,  or  with  flat  colour.  And  here  we  instantly  find 
two  great  divisions  of  temj^er  and  thought.  The  Greeks  look 
upon  all  colour  first  as  light ;  they  are,  as  compared  with  other 
races,  insensitive  to  hue,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  phenomena 
of  light.  And  their  linear  school  passes  into  one  of  flat  masses 
of  light  and  dai'kuess,  represented  in  the  main  by  four  tints, — 
white,  black,  and  two  reds,  one  brick  colour,  more  or  less 
vivid,  the  other  dark  purple  ;  these  two  representing  their 
favourite  7r(>p(f>rpeo<i  colour,  in  its  light  and  dark  powei*s.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Northern  nations  are  at  first  en- 
tirely insensible  to  light  and  shade,  but  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  colour,  and  their  linear  decoration  is  filled  with  flat  tints, 
infinitely  varied,  ha^iug  no  expression  of  light  and  shade. 
Both  these  schools  have  a  limited  but  absolute  perfection  of 
their  own,  and  their  peculiar  successes  can  in  no  wise  be  im- 
itated, except  by  the  strictest  observance  of  the  same  limitations. 

138,  You  have  then,  Line  for  the  earhest  ai't,  branching 
into — 

(1)  Greek,  Line  with  Light 

(2)  Gothic,  Line  with  Colour. 

Now,  as  art  completes  itself,  each  of  these  schools  retain 
their  separate  characters,  but  they  cease  to  depend  on  lines, 
and  learn  to  represent  masses  instead,  becoming  more  refined 
at  the  same  time  in  all  modes  of  perception  and  execution. 

And  thus  there  ai'ise  the  two  vast  mediaeval  schools  ;  one  of 
flat  and  infinitely  varied  colour,  with  exquisite  character  and 
sentiment  added,  in  the  forms  represented  ;  but  little  percep- 
tion of  shadow.  The  other,  of  light  and  shade,  with  exquisite 
drawing  of  solid  form,  and  little  perception  of  coloui* :  some- 
times as  little  of  sentiment.  Of  these,  the  school  of  flat  col- 
our is  the  more  vital  one  ;  it  is  always  natural  and  simple,  if 
not  great  ; — and  when  it  is  great,  it  is  very  great. 

The  school  of  light  and  shade  associates  itself  with  that  of 
engraving  ;  it  is  essentially  an  academical  school ;  broadly  di- 
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viding  light  from  darkness,  and  begins  by  assuming  that  the 
light  side  of  all  objects  shall  be  represented  by  white,  and  the 
extreme  shadow  by  black.  On  this  conventional  principle  it 
reaches  a  limited  ex/^ellence  of  its  own,  in  which  the  best  ex- 
isting types  of  engraving  are  executed,  and  ultimately,  the 
most  regular  exj)ressions  of  organic  form  in  painting. 

Then,  lastly, — the  schools  of  colour  advance  steadily  till 
they  adopt  from  those  of  light  and  shade,  whatever  is  com- 
patible with  their  own  power,  — and  then  you  have  perfect  art, 
represented  centrally  by  that  of  the  great  Venetians. 

The  schools  of  light  and  shatle,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
partly,  in  their  academical  formulas,  too  haughty,  and  partly, 
in  their  narrowness  of  imagination,  too  weak,  to  learn  much 
from  the  schools  of  colour  ;  and  they  pass  into  a  decadence, 
consisting  partly  in  proud  endeavours  to  give  painting  the 
qualities  of  sculpture,  and  partly  in  the  pursuit  of  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  carried  at  last  to  extreme  sensational'  subtlety 
by  the  Dutch  school.  In  their  fall,  they  drag  the  schools  of 
colour  down  with  them  ;  and  the  recent  history  of  art  is  one 
of  confused  effort  to  find  lost  roads,  and  resume  allegiance  to 
violated  principles. 

139.  That,  briefly,  is  the  map  of  the  great  schools,  easily 
remembered  by  this  form  : — 

Line. 

Eaily  Schools. 

Lns'E  ANT)  Light.  Line  and  Colour. 

Greek  clay.  Gothic  glass. 

Mass  and  Light.  Mass  and  Colour. 

(Represented  by  Lionardo,  (Represented  by  Giorgione, 

and  his  schools. )  and  his  schools.) 

Mass,  Light,  and  Colour. 

(Represented  by  Titian, 

and  his  schools.) 

I  will  endeavour  hereafter  to  show  you  the  various  relations 
of  all  these  branches  ;  at  present,  I  am  only  concerned  with 
your  own  practice.     My  wish  is  that  you  should  with  your 
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own  eyes  and  fingers  trace,  and  in  your  own  progress  follow, 
the  method  of  advance  traced  for  you  by  these  great  schools. 
I  wish  }'ou  to  begin  by  getting  command  of  line,  that  is  to 
say,  by  leai'ning  to  draw  a  steady  line,  lirpiting  with  absolute 
conectness  the  form  or  space  you  intend  it  to  hmit ;  to  pro- 
ceed by  getting  command  over  flat  tints,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  fill  the  spaces  you  have  enclosed,  evenly,  either  with 
shade  or  colour  ;  according  to  the  school  you  adopt ;  and 
finally  to  obtain  the  power  of  adding  such  fineness  of  drawing 
within  the  masses,  as  shall  express  their  undulation,  and  their 
characters  of  form  and  texture. 

140.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  existing 
schools  must  be  aware  that  I  thus  nearly  invert  their  practice 
of  teaching.  Students  at  present  learn  to  draw  details  first, 
and  to  colour  and  mass  them  afterwards.  I  shall  endeavoui' 
to  teach  jon  to  aiTange  broad  masses  and  colours  first ;  and 
you  shall  put  the  details  into  them  afterwards.  I  have  several 
reasons  for  this  audacity,  of  which  you  may  justly  require  me 
to  state  the  principal  ones.  The  first  is  that,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  this  method  I  wish  you  to  follow,  is  the  natural  one.  All 
great  artist  nations  Jiace  actually  learned  to  work  in  this  way, 
and  I  believe  it  therefore  the  right,  as  the  hitherto  successful 
one.  Secondly,  you  will  find  it  less  irksome  than  the  reverse 
method,  and  more  definite.  When  a  beginner  is  set  at  once 
to  draw  details,  and  make  finished  studies  in  Hght  and  shade, 
no  master  can  correct  his  innumerable  errors,  or  res-cue  him 
out  of  his  endless  difficulties.  But  in  the  natural  method,  he 
can  correct,  if  he  will,  his  own  errors.  You  will  have  positive 
lines  to  draw,  presenting  no  more  difficulty,  except  in  requir- 
ing greater  steadiness  of  hand,  than  the  outlines  of  a  map. 
They  will  be  generally  sweeping  and  simple,  instead  of  being 
jagged  into  promontories  and  bays  ;  but  assuredly,  they  may 
be  drawn  rightly  (with  patience),  and  their  rightness  tested 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  You  have  only  to  follow  your 
own  line  with  tracing  paper,  and  apply  it  to  youi*  copy.  If 
they  do  not  coirespond,  you  are  wrong,  and  you  need  no 
master  to  show  you  where.  Again  ;  in  washing  in  a  flat  tone 
s>i  colour  or  shade,  you  can  always  see  yourself  if  it  is  flat,  and 
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kept  well  within  the  edges ;  and  you  can  set  a  piece  of  your 
colour  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  copy  ;  if  it  does  not  match, 
YOU  are  wrong  ;  and,  again,  you  need  no  one  to  tell  you  so, 
if  your  eye  for  color  is  true.  It  happens,  indeed,  more  fre- 
quently than  would  be  supposed,  that  there  is  real  want  of 
power  in  the  eye  to  distinguish  colours  ;  and  this  I  even  sus- 
pect to  be  a  condition  which  has  been  sometimes  attendant  on 
high  degi'ees  of  cerebral  sensitiveness  in  other  directions  :  but 
such  want  of  faculty  would  be  detected  in  your  first  two  or 
three  exercises  by  this  simple  method,  while,  otherwise  you 
might  go  on  for  years  endeavouring  to  colour  from  nature  in 
vain.  Lastly,  and  this  is  a  very  weighty  collateral  reason, 
such  a  method  enables  me  to  show  you  many  things,  besides 
the  art  of  drawing.  Every  exercise  that  I  prepare  for  you 
will  be  either  a  j^ortion  of  some  important  example  of  ancient 
art,  or  of  some  natural  object.  However  rudely  or  unsuccess- 
fully you  may  draw  it  (though  I  anticipate  from  you  neither 
want  of  care  nor  success),  you  will  nevertheless  have  learned 
what  no  words  could  have  as  forcibly  or  completely  taught 
you,  either  respecting  early  art  or  organic  stimcture  ;  and  I 
am  thus  certain  that  not  a  moment  you  spend  attentively  will 
be  altogether  wasted,  and  that,  generally,  you  will  be  twice 
gainers  by  every  effort.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  point 
in  which  I  think  a  change  of  existing  methods  mil  be  ad- 
visable. 

141.  You  have  here  in  Oxford  one  of  the  finest  collections 
in  Europe  of  drawings  in  pen,  and  chalk,  by  jNIichael  Angelo 
and  Raphael.  Of  the  whole  number,  you  cannot  but  have  no- 
ticed that  not  one  is  weak  or  studentlike — all  are  evidently 
master's  work. 

You  may  look  the  galleries  of  Europe  through,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  or  as  it  is  possible  to  make  with  safety  any  so  wide 
generalization,  you  will  not  find  in  them  a  childish  or  feeble 
drawing,  by  these,  or  by  any  other  great  master. 

And  farther  : — by  the  greatest  men — by  Titian,  Yelasquez, 
or  Veronese — you  will  hardly  find  an  authentic  drawing  at  all. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  while  we  moderns  have  always  learned,  or 
tried  to  learn,  to  paint  by  di-awing,  the  ancients  learned  to 
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draw  by  paiuting — or  by  engraving,  more  difficult  still.  Tho 
brush  was  put  into  their  hands  when  they  were  children,  and 
they  were  forced  to  draw  with  that,  until,  if  they  used  the  pen 
or  crayon,  they  used  it  either  with  the  lightness  of  a  brush  or 
the  decision  of  a  graver.  Michael  Angelo  uses  his  pen  like  a 
chisel ;  but  all  of  them  seem  to  use  it  only  when  they  are  in 
the  height  of  their  power,  and  then  for  rapid  notation  of 
thought  or  for  study  of  models  ;  but  never  as  a  practice  help- 
ing them  to  paint.  Probably  exercises  of  the  severest  kind 
were  gone  through  in  minute  drawing  by  the  apprentices  of 
the  goldsmiths,  of  which  we  hear  and  know  little,  and  which 
were  entirely  a  matter  of  course.  To  these,  and  to  the  exquis- 
iteness  of  care  and  touch  developed  in  working  precious  met- 
als, may  probably  be  attributed  the  final  triumph  of  Italian 
sculpture.  Michael  Angelo,  when  a  boy,  is  said  to  have  copied 
engravings  by  Schongauer  and  others  with  his  jDcn,  in  facsimile 
so  true  that  he  could  pass  his  drawings  as  the  originals.  But 
I  should  only  discourage  you  from  all  farther  attempts  in  art, 
if  I  asked  you  to  imitate  any  of  these  accomplished  drawings 
of  the  gem-artificers.  You  have,  fortunately,  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  them  already  in  your  galleries,  and  may  ti*y 
vour  hands  on  them  if  you  will.  But  I  desire  rather  that  you 
should  attempt  nothing  except  what  can  by  determination  be 
absolutely  accompHshed,  and  be  known  and  felt  b}'  you  to  be 
accomplished,  when  it  is  so.  Now,  therefore,  I  am  going  at 
once  to  comply  with  that  popular  instinct  which,  I- hope,  so 
far  as  you  care  for  drawing  at  all,  you  are  still  boys  enough  to 
feel,  the  desire  to  paint.  Paint  you  shall :  but  remember,  I 
understand  by  painting  what  you  will  not  find  easy.  Paint 
you  shall  ;  but  daub  or  blot  3*ou  shall  not :  and  there  will  be 
even  more  care  required,  though  care  of  a  pleasanter  kind,  to 
follow  tlie  lines  traced  for  you  with  the  point  of  the  brush 
than  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  that  of  a  crayon.  But  from 
the  very  beginning  (though  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  an 
incidental  practice  with  crayon  and  lead  pencil),  you  shall  try 
to  draw  a  line  of  absolute  correctness  with  the  point,  not  of 
pen  or  crayon,  but  of  the  brush,  as  Apelles  did,  and  as  all  col- 
oured hues  are  drawn  on  Greek  vases.     A  line  of  absolute  cor^. 
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rectness,  observe.  I  do  not  care  how  slowly  you  do  it,  or  with 
how  many  alterations,  junctions,  or  retouchings ;  the  one  thing 
1  ask  of  you  is,  that  the  line  shall  be  right,  and  right  by  meas- 
urement, to  the  same  minuteness  which  you  would  have  to 
give  in  a  Government  chart  to  the  map  of  a  dangerous  shoal. 

142.  This  question  of  measurement  is,  as  j^ou  are  probably 
aware,  one  much  vexed  in  art  schools  ;  but  it  is  determined 
indisputably  by  the  very  fii'st  words  written  by  Lionardo :  '  II 
giovane  deve  prima  imparare  prospettiva,  per  le  misure  d'  ogni 
cosa.' 

Without  absolute  precision  of  measurement,  it  is  certainly 
impossible  for  you  to  learn  perspective  rightly  ;  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  impossible  to  learn  anything  else  rightly.  And 
in  my  past  experience  of  teaching,  I  have  found  that  such  pre- 
cision is  of  all  things  the  most  dijB&cult  to  enforce  on  the  pu- 
pils. It  is  easy  to  persuade  to  diligence,  or  provoke  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  I  have  found  it  hitherto  impossible  to  humihate 
one  student  into  pei*fect  accuracy. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  beginning  a  system  of  drawing 
for  the  University,  that  no  opening  should  be  left  for  failure 
in  this  essential  matter.  I  hope  you  wdll  trust  the  words  of 
the  most  accomplished  draughtsman  of  Italy,  and  the  painter 
of  the  great  sacred  picture  which,  perhaps  beyond  all  others, 
has  influenced  the  mind  of  Europe,  when  he  tells  you  that 
your  first  duty  is  '  to  learn  perspective  by  the  measures  of 
everything.'  For  perspective,  I  will  undertake  that  it  shall 
be  made,  practically,  quite  easy  to  you  ;  but  I  wish  first  to 
make  application  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  for 
the  loan  to  Oxford  of  Turner's  perspective  diagrams,  which 
are  at  present  lying  useless  in  a  folio  in  the  National  Gallery  ; 
and  therefore  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  about  perspective 
till  the  autumn  ;  unless,  in  the  meanwhile,  j'ou  care  to  master 
the  mathematical  theory  of  it,  which  I  have  cai*ried  as  far  as 
is  necessary  for  you  in  my  treatise  written  in  1859,  of  which 
copies  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal  in  your  working  room. 
But  the  habit  and  dexterity  of  measurement  you  must  acquire 
at  once,  and  that  with  engineer's  accuracy.  I  hope  that  in  our 
now  gradually  developing  system  of  education,  elementai'y 
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arciiitectural  or  military  drawing  will  be  required  at  all  pub- 
lic bchools  ;  so  that  when  youths  come  to  the  Univei*sity,  it 
may  be  no  more  necessary  for  them  to  pass  through  the  pre- 
liminary exercises  of  drawing  than  of  grammar  :  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  will  place  in  your  series  examples  simple  and  severe 
enough  for  all  necessai-y  practice. 

143.  And  wliile  you  are  learning  to  measure,  and  to  draw, 
and  lay  flat  tints,  -with  the  brush,  3'ou  must  also  get  easy 
command  of  the  pen ;  for  that  is  not  only  the  great  instrument 
for  the  finest  sketching,  but  its  right  use  is  the  foundation  of 
the  art  of  illumination.  In  nothing  is  fine  art  more  directly 
connected  with  sei*vice  than  in  the  close  dependence  of  decor- 
ative illumination  on  good  wilting.  Pei-fect  illumination  is 
only  writing  made  lovely  ;  the  moment  it  passes  into  picture- 
makmg  it  has  lost  its  dignity  and  function.  For  pictures, 
small  or  gi'eat,  if  beautiful,  ought  not  to  be  painted  on  leaves 
of  books,  to  be  worn  with  service  ;  and  pictures,  small  or 
great,  not  beautiful,  should  be  painted  nowhere.  But  to 
make  writing  i/se//*  beautiful, — to  make  the  sweep  of  the  pen 
lovely, — is  the  true  art  of  illumination  ;  and  I  particularly 
wish  you  to  note  this,  because  it  happens  continually  that 
young  girls  who  are  incapable  of  tracing  a  single  curve  with 
steadiness,  much  more  of  delineating  any  ornamental  or  or- 
ganic form  with  correctness,  think  that  the  work  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  ordinary  di'awing  becomes  tolerable  when 
it  is  employed  for  the  decoration  of  texts  ;  and  thus  they  ren- 
der all  healthy  progress  impossible,  by  protecting  themselves 
in  inefficiency  under  the  shield  of  a  good  motive.  Whereas 
the  right  way  of  setting  to  work  is  to  make  themselves  firnt 
mistresses  of  the  art  of  writing  beautifully;  and  then  to  apply 
that  art  in  its  proper  degrees  of  development  to  whatever 
they  desire  permanently  to.  write.  And  it  is  indeed  a  much 
more  truly  religious  duty  for  girls  to  acquire  a  habit  of  delib- 
erate, legible,  and  lovely  penmanship  in  their  daily  use  of  the 
pen,  than  to  illummate  any  quantity  of  texts.  Having  done 
so,  they  may  next  discipline  their  hands  into  the  control  of 
lines  01  any  length,  and,  finally,  add  the  beauty  of  coloui*  and 
form  to  the  flowing  of  these  perfect  lines.    But  it  is  only  after 
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years  of  practice  that  they  will  be  able  to  illuminate  noble 
words  rightly  for  the  eyes,  as  it  is  only  after  3'eurs  of  practict 
that  they  can  make  them  melodious  rightly,  with  the  voice. 

144  I  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  lecture,  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  use  of  the  peu  as  a  drawing  instrument.  That 
use  is  connected  in  many  wa^^s  with  principles  both  of  shad- 
ing and  of  engraving,  hereafter  to  be  examined  at  length. 
But  I  may  generally  state  to  you  that  its  best  employment  is 
in  giving  determination  to  the  forms  in  drawings  w'ashed  with 
neutral  tint ;  and  that,  in  this  use  of  it,  Holbein  is  quite  with- 
out a  rival.  I  have  therefore  placed  many  examples  of  his 
work  among  your  copies.  It  is  employed  for  rapid  study  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  of  delineation,  who,  in  such  cases, 
give  with  it  also  j^artial  indications  of  shadow ;  but  it  is  not  a 
proper  instrument  for  shading,  w'hen  drawings  are  intended 
to  be  dehberate  and  complete,  nor  do  the  great  masters  ever 
so  employ  it.  Its  virtue  is  the  pov>"er  of  producing  a  perfectly 
dehcate,  equal,  and  decisive  line  with  great  rapiditj- ;  and  the 
temptation  allied  with  that  virtue  is  to  licentious  haste,  and 
chance-swept  instead  of  strictly-commanded  curvature.  In 
the  hands  of  very  great  painters  it  obtains,  like  the  etching 
needle,  qualities  of  exquisite  charm  in  this  free  use  ;  but  all 
attemj^ts  at  imitation  of  these  confused  and  suggestive 
sketches  must  be  absolutely  denied  to  3-ourselves  while  stu- 
dents. You  may  fancy  jou  have  produced  something  like 
them  with  little  trouble  ;  but,  be  assured,  it  is  in  reality  as 
unlike  them  as  nonsense  is  unhke  sense  ;  and  that,  if  -yoa 
persist  in  such  work,  you  will  not  only  prevent  your  own  ex- 
ecutive progress,  but  you  will  never  understand  in  all  your 
lives  what  good  painting  means.  Whenever  you  take  a  pen 
in  youi'  hand,  if  you  cannot  count  every  line  you  lay  with  it, 
and  say  why  you  make  it  so  long  and  no  longer,  and  why 
you  drew  it  in  that  direction  and  no  otlier,  your  work  is  bad 
The  only  man  who  can  j^ut  his  pen  to  full  speed,  and  yet  re- 
tain command  over  every  separate  line  of  it,  is  Diirer.  He 
has  done  this  in  the  illustrations  of  a  missal  preserved  at 
Munich,  which  have  been  fairly  facsimiled  ;  and  of  these  1 
have  placed  several  in  youi'  copying  series,  with  scone  of  Tui- 
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ner's  landscape  etchings  and  other  examples  of  deliberate 
per  work,  such  as  mil  advantage  you  in  early  study.  The 
proper  use  of  them  you  will  find  explained  in  the  catalogue. 

145.  And,  now,  but  one  word  more  to-day.  Do  not  impute 
to  me  the  impertinence  of  setting  before  you  what  is  new  in 
this  system  of  practice  as  being  certainly  the  best  method. 
No  English  artists  are  yet  agi*eed  entii'ely  on  early  methods  i 
and  even  Reynolds  expresses  with  some  hesitation  his  convic- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  learning  to  draw  with  the  brush. 
But  this  method  that  I  show  you  rests  in  all  essential  points 
on  his  authoiity,  on  Lionardo's,  or  on  the  evident  as  well  as 
recorded  practice  of  the  most  splendid  Greek  and  Italian 
draughtsmen  ;  and  you  may  be  assured  it  will  lead  you,  how- 
ever slowly,  to  a  great  and  certain  skill.  To  what  degree  of 
skill,  must  depend  gi*eatly  on  yourselves  ;  but  I  know  that  in 
practice  of  this  kind  you  cannot  spend  an  hour  without  defi- 
nitely gaining,  both  in  true  knowledge  of  art,  and  in  useful 
power  of  hand  ;  and  for  what  may  appear  in  it  too  difficult,  I 
must  shelter  or  support  myself,  as  in  beginning,  so  in  closing, 
this  first  lecture  on  practice,  by  the  words  of  Reynolds  :  'The 
impetuosity  of  youth  is  disgusted  at  the  slow  approaches  of 
a  regular  siege,  and  desires  from  mere  impatience  of  labour 
to  take  the  citadel  by  storm.  They  must  therefore  be  told 
again  and  again  that  labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame, 
and  tliat,  wliatever  their  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  is  no 
easy  method  of  becoming  a  good  painter.* 
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146.  The  plan  of  the  divisions  of  art-schools  which  I  gave 
you  in  last  lecture  is  of  course  only  a  first  germ  of  classifica- 
tion, on  which  we  are  to  found  farther  and  more  defined 
statement ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  necessary  that  every 
term  of  it  should  be  very  clear  in  3'our  minds. 

And  especially  I  must  ask  you  to  note  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  the  word  *  mass.'     Ai'tists  usually  employ  that  word  to 
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express  the  spaces  of  light  and  darkness,  or  of  colour,  into 
Avhicli  a  picture  is  divided.  But  this  habit  of  theirs  arises 
partly  from  their  always  speaking  of  pictures  in  which  the 
Aghts  represent  solid  form.  If  the}^  had  instead  been  speak- 
ing of  flat  tints,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  gold  and  blue  in  this 
missal  page  (S.  7),  they  would  not  have  called  them  '  masses,' 
but  '  spaces  '  of  colour.  Now  both  for  accuracy  and  conve- 
nience' sake,  you  will  find  it  well  to  observe  this  distinction, 
and  to  call  a  simple  flat  tint  a  space  of  colour  ;  and  only  the 
representation  of  solid  or  projecting  form  a  mass. 

At  all  events,  I  mean  myself  alwavs  to  make  this  distinction  : 
which  I  think  you  will  see  the  use  of  by  comparing  the  missal 
page  (S  7)  with  a  piece  of  finished  painting  (Edu.  2).  The 
one  I  call  space  with  colour  ;  the  other,  mass  with  colour ;  I 
use  however  the  w^ord  '  line '  rather  than  '  space '  in  our  gen- 
eral scheme,  because  you  cannot  limit  a  flat  tint  but  by  a  line, 
or  the  locus  of  a  line  :  whereas  a  gradated  tint,  expressive  of 
mass,  ma}'  be  lost  at  its  edges  in  another,  without  any  fixed 
limit ;  and  practically  is  so,  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. 

147.  You  have  thus,  in  your  hexagonal  scheme,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  universal  manner  of  advance  in  painting  :  Line 
first  ;  then  line  enclosing  flat  spaces  coloured  or  shaded  ;  then 
the  lines  vanish,  and  the  solid  forms  are  seen  T^-ithin  the 
spaces.  That  is  the  universal  law  of  advance  : — 1,  line  ;  2, 
flat  space  ;  3,  massed  or  solid  space.  Bat,  as  you  see,  this  ad- 
vance may  be  made,  and  has  been  made,  by  two  different 
roads  ;  one  advanciuG;  alw^avs  throuoii  colour,  the  other  through 
light  and  shade.  And  these  two  roads  are  taken  by  two  en- 
tirely  different  kinds  of  men.  The  way  by  colour  is  talien  b}' 
men  of  cheerful,  natural,  and  entirely  sane  disposition  in 
body  and  mind,  much  resembling,  even  at  its  strongest,  the 
temper  of  well-brought-up  children  : — too  happy  to  think 
deeply,  yet  with  powers  of  imagination  by  which  they  can  live 
other  lives  than  their  actual  ones  ;  make-believe  lives,  Avhlle 
yet  they  remain  conscious  all  the  while  that  they  are  making 
believe — therefore  entirely  sane.  They  are  also  absolutely 
contented ;   they  ask  for  no  more  light  than  is  immediately 
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around  them,  and  cannot  see  anything  like  darkness,  but  onl^ 
green  and  blue,  in  the  earth  and  sea. 

148.  Tlie  way  by  light  and  shade  is,  on  the  contrary,  taken 
by  men  of  the  higliest  powers  of  thought,  and  most  earnest 
desire  for  truth  ;  they  long  for  light,  and  for  knowledge  of 
all  that  light  can  show.  But  seeking  for  light,  they  perceive 
also  darkness  ;  seeking  for  truth  and  substance,  they  find 
vanity.  They  look  for  form  in  the  earth, — for  dawn  in  the 
sky  ;  and  seeking  these,  they  find  formlessness  in  the  earth, 
and  night  in  the  sky. 

Now  remember,  in  these  introductory  lectures  I  am  put- 
ting before  you  the  roots  of  things,  which  are  strange,  and 
dark,  and  often,  it  may  seem,  unconnected  with  the  branches. 
You  may  not  at  present  think  these  metaphysical  statements 
necessaiy  ;  but  as  you  go  on,  you  will  find  that  having  hold 
of  the  clue  to  methods  of  work  through  their  springs  in  hu- 
man character,  you  may  perceive  unerringly  where  they  lead, 
and  what  constitutes  their  wronguess  and  rightness  ;  and 
when  we  have  the  main  principles  laid  down,  all  others  will 
develope  themselves  in  due  succession,  and  everything  will  be- 
come more  cleai'ly  intelligible  to  you  in  the  end,  for  having 
been  apparently  vague  in  the  beginning.  You  know  when 
one  is  lavinj?  the  foundation  of  a  house,  it  does  not  show  di- 
rectly  where  the  rooms  are  to  be. 

149.  You  have  then  these  two  great  divisions  of  human 
mind  :  one,  content  with  the  colours  of  things,  whether  they 
are  dark  or  light ;  the  other  seeking  light  pure,  as  such,  and 
dreading  darkness  as  such.  One,  also,  content  with  the  col- 
oured aspects  and  visionai-y  shapes  of  things  ;  the  other  seek- 
ing their  form  and  substance.  And,  as  I  said,  the  school  of 
knowledge,  seeking  light,  perceives,  and  has  to  accept  and 
deal  with  obscuiity  ;  and  seeking  form,  it  has  to  accept  and 
deal  with  formlessness,  or  death. 

Farther,  the  school  of  colour  in  Europe,  using  the  word 
Gothic  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  essentially  Gothic  Christian  ; 
and  full  of  comfort  and  peace.  Again,  the  school  of  light  is 
essentially  Greek,  and  full  of  sorrow.  I  cannot  tell  you 
which  is  right,  or  least  wrong.     I  tell  you  only  what  I  know— 
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this  vital  distinction  between  them  :  the  Gothic  or  colour 
scliool  is  always  cheerful,  the  Greek  always  oppressed  by  the 
shadow  of  death ;  and  the  stronger  its  masters  are,  the  closer 
that  body  of  death  grips  them.  The  strongest  whose  work  I 
can  show  you  in  recent  periods  is  Holbein  ;  next  to  him  is 
Lionardo  ;  and  then  Dlirer :  but  of  the  three  Holbein  is  the 
strongest,  and  with  his  help  I  will  put  the  two  schools  in 
their  full  character  before  you  in  a  moment. 

150.  Here  is,  first,  an  entirely  characteristic  piece  of  the 
great  colour  school.  It  is  b}^  Cima  of  Conegliano,  a  moun- 
taineer, like  Luini,  born  under  the  Alps  of  Friuli.  His 
Chiistian  name  was  John  Baptist :  he  is  here  painting  his 
name-Saint ;  the  whole  picture  full  of  peace  and  intense  faith 
and  hope,  and  deep  joy  in  light  of  sky,  and  fruit  and  flower 
and  weed  of  earth.  The  picture  was  painted  for  the  church 
of  Our  Ladv  of  the  Garden  at  Venice,  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto 
(properly  Madonna  of  the  Kitchen  Garden),  and  it  is  full  of 
simple  flowers,  and  has  the  wild  strawberry  of  Cima's  native 
mountains  gleaming  through  the  grass. 

Beside  it  I  will  put  a  piece  of  the  strongest  work  of  the 
school  of  light  and  shade — strongest,  because  Holbein  was  a 
colourist  also  ;  but  he  belongs,  nevertheless,  essentially  to  the 
chiaroscuro  school.  You  know  that  his  name  is  connected,  in 
ideal  work,  chiefly  with  his  '  Dance  of  Death.'  I  mil  not  show 
you  any  of  the  terror  of  that ;  only  his  deepest  thought  of 
death,  his  well-known  '  Dead  Christ.'  It  will  at  once  show 
you  how  completely  the  Christian  art  of  this  school  is  op- 
pressed by  its  veracit}',  and  forced  to  see  what  is  fearful,  even  in 
what  it  most  trusts.  You  may  think  I  am  showing  you  con- 
trasts merely  to  fit  my  theories.  But  there  is  Durer  s  '  Knight 
and  Death,'  his  greatest  plate  ;  and  if  I  had  Lionardo's  '  Me- 
dusa '  here,  which  he  painted  when  only  a  boy,  3^ou  would  have 
seen  how  he  was  held  by  the  same  chain.  And  3'ou  cannot 
but  wonder  why,  this  being  the  melancholy  temper  of  the 
great  Greek  or  naturalistic  school,  I  should  have  called  it  the 
school  of  light.  I  call  it  so  because  it  is  through  its  intense  love 
of  light  that  the  darkness  becomes  apparent  to  it,  and  through 
its  intense  love  of  truth  and  form  that  all  mystery  becomes  at- 
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tractive  to  it  And  when,  having  learned  these  things,  it  is  joined 
to  the  school  of  colour,  you  have  the  perfect,  though  always, 
as  I  will  show  you,  pensive,  art  of  Titian  and  his  followers. 

151.  But  remember,  its  first  development,  and  all  its  final 
power,  depends  on  Greek  soitow,  and  Greek  religion. 

The  school  of  light  is  founded  in  the  Doric  worship  of 
Apollo  and  the  Ionic  worship  of  Athena,  as  the  spirits  of  life 
in  the  light,  and  of  life  in  the  air,  opposed  each  to  their  own 
contrary  deity  of  death — Apollo  to  the  Python,  Athena  to  the 
Gorgon — Apollo  as  life  in  light,  to  the  earth  sjiirit  of  corrup- 
tion in  darkness,  Athena  as  life  by  motion,  to  the  Gorgon 
spirit  of  death  by  pause,  freezing,  or  turning  to  stone  :  both  of 
the  gTeat  divinities  taking  their  glory  from  the  evil  they  have 
conquered  ;  both  of  them,  when  angry,  taking  to  men  the 
form  of  the  evil  which  is  their  opposite — Apollo  slaying  by 
poisoned  arrow,  by  pestilence ;  Athena  by  cold,  the  black 
aegis  on  her  breast.  These  are  the  definite  and  direct 
expressions  of  the  Greek  thoughts  respecting  death  and 
life.  But  underlying  both  these,  and  far  more  mysterious, 
dreadful,  and  3'et  beautiful,  there  is  the  Greek  conception 
of  spiritual  darkness  ;  of  the  anger  of  fate,  whether  fore- 
doomed or  avenging ;  the  root  and  theme  of  all  Greek 
traged}^ ;  the  anger  of  the  Erinnyes,  and  Demeter  Erinnys, 
compared  to  which  the  anger  either  of  Apollo  or  Athena  is 
temporary  and  partial : — and  also,  while  Apollo  or  Athena 
only  slay,  the  j^ower  of  Demeter  and  the  Eumenides  is  over 
the  whole  life ;  so  that  in  the  stories  of  Bellerophon,  of  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Orestes,  of  CEdipus,  you  have  an  incomparably 
deeper  shadow  than  any  that  was  possible  to  the  thought  of 
later  ages,  when  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection  had  become 
definite.  And  if  3'ou  keep  this  in  mind,  you  will  find  every 
name  and  legend  of  the  oldest  history  become  full  of  meaning 
to  you.  All  the  mythic  accounts  of  Greek  scidpture  begin  in 
the  legends  of  the  family  of  Tantalus.  The  main  one  is  the 
making  of  the  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops  after  Demeter  has 
eaten  tlie  shoulder  of  flesh.  "With  that  3'ou  have  Broteas,  the 
brother  of  Pelops,  carving  the  first  statue  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  ;  and  you  have  his  sister.  Niobe,  weeping  herself  to 
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stone  under  the  anger  of  the  deities  of  light.  Then  PelojDs 
himself,  the  dark-faced,  gives  name  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  you  may  therefore  read  as  the  '  isle  of  darkness ; '  but 
its  central  city,  Sparta,  the  '  sown  city,'  is  connected  with  all 
the  ideas  of  the  earth  as  life-giving.  And  from  her  you  have 
Helen,  the  representative  of  light  in  beauty,  and  the  Fratres 
Helen??e — 'lucida  sidera  ; '  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills, 
the  brightness  of  Argos,  wdth  its  correlative  darkness  over  the 
Atreidfe,  marked  to  you  by  Helios  turning  away  his  face  from 
the  feast  of  Thyestes. 

152.  Then  join  with  these  the  Northern  legends  connected 
with  the  air.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  take  Dorus  as 
the  son  of  Apollo  or  the  son  of  Helen  ;  he  equally  symbolizer< 
the  power  of  light :  while  his  brother  ^olus,  through  all  his 
descendants,  chiefly  in  Sisyphus,  is  confused  or  associated 
with  the  real  god  of  the  winds,  and  represents  to  you  the 
power  of  the  air.  And  then,  as  this  conception  enters  into 
art,  3^ou  have  the  myths  of  Daedalus,  the  flight  of  Icarus,  and 
the  story  of  Phrixus  and  Helle,  giving  you  continual  associa- 
tions of  the  physical  air  and  light,  ending  in  the  power  of 
Athena  over  Corinth  as  well  as  over  Athens.  Now,  once  having 
the  clue,  3-0 u  can  work  out  the  sequels  for  yourselves  better 
than  I  can  for  you  ;  and  you  will  soon  find  even  the  earhest 
or  slightest  grotesques  of  Greek  art  become  full  of  interest  to 
3'ou.  For  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing which  nations  in  their  first  days  of  thought,  like  children, 
can  attach  to  the  rudest  symbols  ;  and  what  to  us  is  gi'otesque 
or  ugly,  like  a  little  child's  doll,  can  speak  to  them  the  love- 
liest things.  I  have  brought  you  to-day  a  few  more  examples 
of  early  Greek  vase  painting,  respecting  which  remember 
generally  that  its  finest  development  is  for  the  most  part  se- 
pulchral. You  have,  in  the  first  period,  always  energy  in  the 
figures,  light  in  the  skj''  or  upon  the  figures  ;  *  in  the  second 
period,  while  the  conception  of  the  divine  power  remains  the 
same,  it  is  thought  of  as  in  repose,  and  the  light  is  in  the  god, 
not  in  the  sky  ;  in  the  time  of  decline,  the  divine  power  is 
gradually  disbelieved,  and  all  form  and  light  are  lost  together, 
*  S«e  Note  in  the  Catalogue  on  No.  201. 
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With  that  period  I  vdsYi  you  to  have  nothmg  to  do.  You  shall 
not  have  a  single  example  of  it  set  before  you,  but  shall  rather 
learn  to  recognise  afterwards  what  is  base  by  its  strangeness. 
These,  which  are  to  come  early  in  the  third  group  of  your  Stand- 
ard series,  will  enough  represent  to  3'ou  the  elements  cf  early 
and  late  conception  in  the  Greek  mind  of  the  deities  of  light. 

153.  First  (S.  204),  you  have  Apollo  ascending  from  the 
sea  ;  thought  of  as  the  physical  sunrise  :  only  a  circle  of  hght 
for  his  head  ;  his  chariot  horses,  seen  foreshortened,  bLack 
aj^rainst  the  dav-break,  their  feet  not  yet  risen  above  the  liori- 
zon.  Underneath  is  the  painting  from  the  opposite  si<ie  of 
the  same  vase  :  Athena  as  the  morning  breeze,  and  Hermes  as 
the  morning  cloud,  flying  across  the  waves  before  the  sunrise. 
At  the  distance  I  now  hold  them  from  you,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  you  to  see  that  they  are  figures  at  all,  so  like  are  they 
to  broken  fragments  of  flying  mist  ;  and  when  you  look  close, 
you  \rill  see  that  as  Apollo's  face  is  invisible  in  the  circle  of 
light.  Mercury's  is  invisible  in  the  broken  form  of  cloud  : 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  conceived  as  reverted,  looking 
back  to  Athena  ;  the  gi'otesque  appearance  of  feature  in  the 
front  is  the  outHne  of  his  hair. 

These  two  paintings  are  excessively  rude,  and  of  the  arcliaic 
period  ;  the  deities  being  yet  thought  of  chiefly  as  physical 
powers  in  violent  agency. 

Uuderaeath  these  two  are  Athena  and  Hermes,  in  the  types 
attained  about  the  time  of  Phidias  ;  but,  of  course,  rudely 
di'awn  on  the  vase,  and  still  more  rudelj^  in  this  print  from 
Le  Normant  and  De  Witte.  For  it  is  impossible  (as  you  will 
soon  find  if  you  try  for  yourself)  to  give  on  a  plane  surface  the 
grace  of  figures  drawn  on  one  of  solid  cui*vature,  and  adapted 
to  all  its  curves  :  and  among  other  minor  difi'erences,  Athena's 
lance  is  in  the  original  nearly  twice  as  tall  as  herself,  and  has 
to  be  cut  short  to  come  into  the  print  at  all.  Still,  there  is 
enough  here  to  show  you  what  I  want  you  to  sse — the  repose, 
and  entirely  realized  personality,  of  the  deities  as  conceived 
in  the  Phidian  period.  The  relation  of  the  two  deities  is,  I 
believe,  the  same  as  in  the  painting  above,  though  probably 
there  is  another  added  of  more  definite  kind.     But  the  phvs- 
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ic'al  meaning  still  remain? — Athena  unhelmeted,  as  the  gentle 
inorniug  -sviutl,  commanding  the  cloud  Hermes  to  slow  flight. 
His  petasus  is  slung  at  his  back,  meaning  that  the  clouds  are 
not  yet  opened  or  expanded  in  the  sky. 

154.  Next  (S.  205),  you  have  Athena,  again  unhelmeted 
and  crowned  with  leaves,  walking  between  two  nymphs,  who 
are  crowned  also  "vvith  leaves  ;  and  all  the  three  hold  flowers 
in  their  hands,  and  there  is  a  fawn  walking  at  Athena's  feet. 

This  is  still  Athena  as  the  morning  air,  but  upon  the  earth 
instead  of  in  the  sky,  with  the  nymphs  of  the  dew  beside  her ; 
the  flowers  and  leaves  opening  as  they  breathe  upon  them. 
Note  the  white  gleam  of  light  on  the  fawn's  breast ;  and 
compare  it  with  the  next  following  examples  : — (underneath 
this  one  is  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which  does 
not  bear  on  our  present  subject). 

Next  (S.  206),  Artemis  as  the  moon  of  morning,  walking 
low  on  the  hills,  and  singing  to  her  lyre  ;  the  fawn  beside  her, 
with  the  gleam  of  light  of  suniise  on  its  ear  and  breast. 
Those  of  you  who  are  often  out  in  the  dawn-time  know  that 
there  is  no  moon  so  glorious  as  that  gleaming  crescent  as- 
cending before  the  sun,  though  in  its  wane. 

Underneath,  Artemis  and  Apollo,  of  Phidian  time. 

Next  (S.  207),  Apollo  walking  on  the  earth,  god  of  the 
morning,  singing  to  his  lyre  ;  the  fawn  beside  him,  again  w4th 
the  gleam  of  hght  on  its  breast.  And  undenieath,  Apollo, 
crossing  the  sea  to  Delphi,  of  the  Phidian  time. 

155.  Now  you  cannot  but  be  struck  in  these  three  examples 
with  the  similaiity  of  action  in  Athena,  Apollo,  and  Artemis, 
drawn  as  deities  of  the  mornino:  ;  and  with  the  association  in 
every  case  of  the  fawn  with  them.  It  has  been  said  (I  ^ill 
not  interrupt  you  with  authorities)  that  the  fawn  belongs  to 
Apollo  and  Diana  because  stags  are  sensitive  to  music  ;  (are 
they  ?).  But  you  see  the  fawn  is  here  with  Athena  of  the  dew, 
though  she  has  no  lyre  ;  and  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  in 
this  particular  relation  to  the  gods  of  morning  it  always  stands 
as  the  symbol  of  wavering  and  glancing  motion  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  of  the  hght  and  shadow  through  the  leaves,  cheq- 
uering the  gi'ound  as  the  fawn  is  dappled.    Similarly  the  spots 
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on  the  nebris  of  Dionysus,  tliouglit  of  sometimes  as  stara 
(^TTo  Tri<;  TO)!/  adTpmv  TiotKtAiu?,  Diodorus,  11.  I),  as  well  as  those 
of  his  j^aiithers,  and  the  cloudings  of  the  tortoise-shell  of 
Hermes,  are  all  significant  of  this  light  of  the  sky  broken  by 
cloud-shadow, 

156.  You  obsen-e  also  that  in  all  the  three  examj^les  the 
fawn  has  light  on  its  ears,  and  face,  as  well  as  its  breast.  In 
the  earliest  Greek  drawings  of  animals,  bars  of  white  are 
used  as  one  means  of  detaching  the  figores  from  the  ground  ; 
ordinarily  on  the  under  side  of  them,  marking  the  lighter 
colour  of  the  hair  in  wild  animals.  But  the  placing  of  this 
bar  of  white,  or  the  direction  of  the  face  in  deities  of  light, 
(the  faces  and  flesh  of  women  being  always  represented  as 
white),  may  become  expressive  of  the  direction  of  the  light, 
Avhen  that  direction  is  important.  Thus  we  are  enabled  at 
once  to  read  the  intention  of  this  Greek  symbol  of  the  course 
of  a  day  (in  the  centre-piece  of  S.  208,  which  gives  you  the 
types  of  Hermes).  At  the  top  you  have  an  ai'chaic  representa- 
tion oi  Hermes  stealing  lo  from  Argus.  Argus  is  here  the 
Night  ;  his  grotesque  features  monstrous ;  his  hair  over- 
sha<lo\viug  his  shoulders  ;  Hermes  on  tiptoe,  stealing  upon 
him,  and  taking  the  cord  which  is  fastened  to  the  horn  of  lo 
out  of  his  hand  without  his  feehng  it.  Then,  underneath, 
you  have  the  course  of  an  entire  /lay.  Apollo  first,  on  the 
left,  dark,  enteiing  his  chariot,  the  sun  not  jet  risen.  In 
front  of  him  Artemis,  as  the  moon,  ascending  before  him, 
plaj'ing  on  her  lyre,  and  looking  back  to  the  sun.  In  the  cen- 
tre, behind  the  horses,  Hermes,  as  the  cumulus  cloud  at  mid- 
day, wearing  his  petasus  heightened  to  a  cone,  and  holding  a 
flower  in  his  right  hand  ;  indicating  the  nourishment  of  the 
flowers  by  the  rain  fiom  the  heat-cloud.  Finally,  on  the 
right,  Latona,  going  down  as  the  evening,  lighted  from  the 
right  by  the  sun,  now  sunk  ;  and  with  her  feet  reverted,  sig- 
nifying the  unwillingness  of  the  departing  day. 

Finally,  underneath,  you  have  Hermes  of  the  Phidian  period, 
as  the  floating  cumulus  cloud,  almo.st  shapeless  (as  you  see 
him  at  this  distance)  ;  with  the  tortoise-shell  lyre  in  his  hand, 
barred  \\\d\  black,  and  a  fleece  oi  white  cloud,  not  level,  but 
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oblique,  under  his  feet.  (Compare  the  *8ta roiv  kl'lXow — ^Xaytai,* 
and  the  rehxtious  of  tlie  '  aty/6o?  171/10x05  'A^ava,'  with  the  clouds 
as  the  moon's  messengers,  in  Aristophanes  ;  and  note  of  Her- 
mes generally,  that  3^011  never  find  him  flying  as  a  Victory  flies, 
but  always,  if  moving  fast  at  all,  clambering  along,  as  it  were, 
as  a  cloud  gathers  and  heaps  itself  :  the  Gorgons  stretch  and 
stride  in  their  flight,  half  kneeling,  for  the  same  reason,  run- 
ning or  gliding  shapelessly  along  in  this  stealthy  way.) 

157.  And  now  take  this  last  illustration,  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Here  is  an  effect  of  morning  light  by  Turner  (S.  301), 
on  the  rocks  of  Otley-hiil,  near  Leeds,  drawn  long  ago,  when 
Apollo,  and  Artemis,  and  Athena,  siill  sometimes  were  seen, 
and  felt,  even  near  Leeds.  The  original  drawing  is  one  of 
the  great  Farnley  series,  and  entirely  beautiful.  I  have  shown, 
in  the  last  volume  of  'Modern  Painters,'  how  well  Turner 
knew  the  meaning  of  Greek  legends  : — he  was  not  thinking  of 
them,  however,  when  he  made  this  design  ;  but,  unintention- 
ally, has  given  us  the  very  effect  of  morning  light  we  want : 
the  glittering  of  the  sunshine  on  dewy  grass,  half  dark  ;  and 
the  narrow  gleam  of  it  on  the  sides  and  head  of  the  stag  and 
hind. 

158.  These  few  instances  will  be  enough  to  show  you  how 
we  may  read  in  earh'  art  of  the  Greeks  their  strong  impres- 
sions of  the  power  of  light.  You  will  find  the  subject  entered 
into  at  somewhat  greater  length  in  my  '  Queen  of  the  Air  ;  * 
and  if  you  will  look  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  book  of  Plato's 
*  Polity,' and  read  carefully  the  passages  in  the  context  re- 
specting the  sun  and  intellectual  sight,  you  will  see  how  in- 
timately this  physical  love  of  light  was  connected  Avith  their 
philosoph}',  in  its  search,  as  blind  and  captive,  for  better 
knowledge.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  for  you  to-day  the 
more  complex  but  much  shallower  forms  which  this  love  of 
light,  and  the  philosophy  that  accomi^anies  it,  take  in  the 
mediaeval  mind  ;  only  remember  that  in  future,  when  I  briefly 
speak  of  the  Greek  school  of  art  with  reference  to  questions 
of  delineation,  I  mean  the  entire  range  of  the  schools,  from 
Homer's  days  to  our  own,  which  concern  themselves  with  ihe 
representation  of  light,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on  material 
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form — beginning  practically  for  us  with  these  Greek  vase  paint* 
iugs,  and  closing  practically  for  us  with  Turner's  sunset  on 
tbe  Tcmeraire  ;  being  throughout  a  school  of  captivity  and 
sadness,  but  of  intense  power  ;  and  which  in  its  technical 
method  of  shadow  on  material  form,  as  well  as  in  its  essential 
temper,  is  centrally  represented  to  you  by  Diirer's  two  great 
engravings  of  the  '  Melencolia  '  and  the  '  Knight  and  Death.* 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  briefly  speak  to  you  of  the  Gothic 
school,  with  reference  to  delineation,  I  mean  the  entire  and 
much  more  extensive  range  of  scliools  extending  from  the 
earliest  art  in  Centi*al  Asia  and  Egjpt  down  to  our  own  day 
in  India  and  China : — schools  which  have  been  content  to  ob' 
tain  beautiful  hanuonies  of  colour  without  any  representation 
of  light  ;  and  which  have,  many  of  them,  rested  in  such  im- 
perfect expressions  of  form  as  could  be  so  obtained  ;  schools 
usually  in  some  measure  childish,  or  restricted  in  intellect, 
and  similarly  childish  or  restricted  in  their  philosophies  or 
faiths :  but  contented  in  the  restriction  ;  and  in  the  more 
powerful  races,  capable  of  advance  to  nobler  development 
than  the  Greek  schools,  thougii  the  consummate  art  of  Eu- 
rope has  only  been  accomplished  by  the  union  of  both.  How 
that  union  was  effected,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  my 
next  lecture  ;  to-day  I  shall  take  note  only  of  the  points  bear- 
ing on  our  immediate  practice. 

159.  A  certain  number  of  you,  by  faculty  and  natural  dis- 
position,— and  all,  so  far  as  you  are  interested  in  modern  art, 
— will  necessarily  have  to  put  yourselves  under  the  discipline 
of  the  Greek  or  chiaroscuro  school,  which  is  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  representing  form 
by  pure  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  I  say,  the  '  discipline  ' 
of  the  Greek  school,  both  because,  followed  faithfully,  it  is  in- 
deed a  severe  one,  and  because  to  follow  it  at  all  is,  for  pei*sons 
fond  of  colour,  often  a  course  of  painful  self-denial,  from  which 
young  students  are  eager  to  escape.  And  yet,  when  the  laws 
of  both  schools  are  rightly  obeyed,  the  most  perfect  disci- 
pline is  that  of  the  colourist ;  for  they  see  and  draw  everything, 
while  the  chiaroscurists  must  leave  much  indeterminate  in. 
mystery,  or  invisible  in  gloom  :  and  there  are  therefore  many 
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licentious  and  vulgar  forms  of  art  connected  with  the  chiaro- 
scuro school,  both  in  painting  and  etching,  which  have  nc 
parallel  among  the  colourists.  But  both  schools,  rightly  fol- 
lowed, require  first  of  all  the  absolute  ac<iuracy  of  delineation. 
Tills  you  need  not  hope  to  escape.  AYhether  you  fill  3'our 
spaces  with  coloui-s,  or  with  shadows,  they  must  equally  be 
of  the  true  outhne  and  in  true  gradations.  I  have  been 
thu'ty  years  telling  modern  students  of  art  this  in  vain.  I 
mean  to  say  it  to  you  only  once,  for  the  statement  is  too  im- 
poi*tant  to  be  weakened  by  repetition. 

'  "Without  perfect  delineation  of  form  and  perfect  gi-adation 
of  space,  neither  noble  colour  is  possible,  nor  noble  light 

160.  It  may  make  this  more  behevable  to  you  if  I  put  be- 
side each  other  a  piece  of  detail  from  each  schooL  I  gave  you 
the  St.  John  of  Cima  da  Conef^fliano  for  a  t^-pe  of  the  colour 
school.  Here  is  one  of  the  sprays  of  oak  which  rise  against 
the  skv  of  it  in  the  distance,  enlarged  to  about  its  real  size 
(Edu.  12).  I  hope  to  draw  it  better  for  you  at  Venice  ;  but 
this  will  show  you  with  what  pei-fect  care  the  colourist  has 
followed  the  outhne  of  everv  leaf  in  the  skv.  Beside  it,  I 
put  a  chiaroscurist  di'awing  (at  least,  a  photograph  of  one), 
Diirer's,  from  nature,  of  the  common  wild  wall-cabbage  (Edu. 
32).  It  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  delineation  by  flat  tint  I 
have  ever  seen,  in  its  mastery  of  the  perspective  of  every  leaf, 
and  its  attainment  almost  of  the  bloom  of  texture,  merely  by 
its  exquisitely  tender  and  decisive  laying  of  the  colour. 
These  two  examples  ought,  I  think,  to  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
precision  of  outhne  of  both  schools,  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pression which  may  be  obtained  by  flat  tints  laid  within  such 
outline. 

161.  Next,  here  are  two  examples  of  the  gradated  shading 
expressive  of  the  forms  within  the  outline,  by  two  masters  of 
the  chiaroscuro  school.  The  tirst  (S.  12)  shows  you  Lionardo's 
method  of  work,  both  with  chalk  and  the  silver  point.  The 
second  (S.  302),  Tui-ner's  work  in  mezzotint ;  both  mastei*3 
doing  their  best.  Observe  that  this  plate  of  Tiu*ner's,  which 
he  worked  on  so  long  that  it  was  never  published,  is  of  a  sub- 
ject peculiai'ly  depending  on  effects  of  mystery  and  conceal- 
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ment,  the  fall  of  the  Reuss  under  the  Devil  s  Bi-idge  on  thi 
St.  Gothard  ;  (the  uLd  bridge  ;  you  may  still  see  it  under  tho 
existing  one,  which  was  built  since  Turner's  drawing  was 
made).  If  ever  outline  could  be  dispensed  with,  you  would 
think  it  miglit  be  so  in  this  confusion  of  cloud,  foam,  and 
darkness.  But  here  is  Turner's  own  etching  on  the  plate, 
(Edu.  35  F),  made  under  the  mezzotint  ;  and  of  all  the 
studies  of  rock  outline  made  by  his  hand,  it  is  the  most  de- 
cisive and  quietly  complete. 

162.  Again  ;  in  the  Lionardo  sketches,  many  parts  are  lost 
in  obscurity,  or  are  left  intentionally  uncertain  and  mysteii- 
ous,  even  in  the  light ;  and  you  might  at  first  imagine  some 
permission  of  escape  had  been  here  given  you  from  the 
terrible  law  of  delineation.  But  the  shghtest  attempts  to 
copy  them  will  show  you  that  the  terminal  lines  are  inimitably 
subtle,  unaccusably  true,  and  filled  by  gradations  of  shade  so 
determined  and  measured,  that  the  addition. of  a  grain  of  the 
lead  or  chalk  as  lai'ge  as  the  filament  of  a  moth's  t\  ing,  would 
make  an  appreciable  difference  in  them. 

This  is  grievous,  you  think,  and  hopeless.  No,  it  is  de- 
lightful and  full  of  hope  :  delightful,  to  see  what  mai'vellous 
things  can  be  done  by  men  ;  and  full  of  hope,  if  your  hope  is 
the  right  one,  of  being  one  day  able  to  rejoice  more  in  what 
others  are,  than  in  what  j'ou  are  youi-self,  and  more  in  the 
strength  that  is  for  ever  above  30U,  than  in  that  you  can  ever 
attain. 

1C3.  But  you  can  attain  much,  if  you  will  work  reverently 
and  patiently,  and  hope  for  no  success  through  ill-regulated 
effort  It  is,  however,  most  assmedly  at  this  point  of  your 
study  that  the  full  strain  on  your  patience  will  begin.  The 
exercises  in  line-drawing  and  flat  laying  of  colour  are  ii'ksome  ; 
but  they  ai'e  definite,  and  within  certain  limits,  sure  to  be 
successful  if  practised  wdth  moderate  care.  But  the  expres- 
sion of  form  by  shadow  requires  more  subtle  patience,  and 
involves  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  mortifying  failure,  not 
to  speak  of  the  self-denial  which  I  said  was  needful  in  persons 
fond  of  colour,  to  draw  in  mere  light  and  shade.  If,  indeed, 
YOU  were  going  to  be  artists,  or  could  give  any  gi-eat  length 
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of  time  to  study,  it  might  be  possible  for  3^011  to  lenrn  wholly 
in  the  Venetian  school,  and  to  reach  form  through  colour.  But 
without  the  most  intense  application  this  is  not  possible  ;  and 
practically,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you,  as  soon  as  you  luive 
gained  the  power  of  outlining  accurately,  and  of  laying  flat  col 
our,  to  learn  to  express  solid  form  as  shown  by  light  and  shade 
only.  And  there  is  this  great  advantage  in  doing  so,  that  many 
forms  are  more  or  less  disguised  by  colour,  and  that  we  can 
only  represent  them  completely  to  others,  or  rapidly  and 
easily  record  them  for  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  shade  alone. 
A  single  instance  will  show  you  what  I  mean.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  flowers  of  which  the  impression  on  the  eye  is  more 
definitely  of  flat  colour  than  the  scarlet  geranium.  But  you 
would  find,  if  you  were  to  try  to  paint  it, — first,  that  no  j^ig- 
ment  could  approach  the  beauty  of  its  scarlet ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  brightness  of  the  hue  dazzled  the  eye,  and  prevented 
its  following  the  real  arrangement  of  the  cluster  of  flowers. 
I  have  drawn  for  3'ou  here  (at  least  this  is  a  mezzotint  from 
my  drawing),  a  single  cluster  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  in  mere 
light  and  shade  (Edu.  32  B.),  and  I  think  you  will  feel  that 
its  domed  form,  and  the  flat  tying  of  the  petals  one  over  the 
other,  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  it,  can  be  seen  better  thus  than 
if  they  had  been  painted  scarlet. 

164  Also  this  study  will  be  useful  to  you,  in  showing 
how  entirely  effects  of  light  depend  on  delineation,  and  gra- 
dation of  spaces,  and  not  on  methods  of  shading.  And  this 
is  the  second  great  practical  matter  I  want  you  to  remember 
to-day.  All  effects  of  light  and  shade  depend  not  on  the 
method  or  execution  of  shadows,  but  on  their  rightness  of 
place,  form,  and  depth.  There,  is  indeed  a  loveliness  of  exe- 
cutfon  added  to  the  rightness,  by  the  great  masters,  but  you 
cannot  obtain  that  till  vou  become  one.  Shadow  cannot  be 
laid  thoroughly  well,  any  more  than  lines  can  be  drawn 
steadily,  but  by  a  long  practised  hand,  and  the  attempts  to 
imitate  the  shading  of  fine  draughtsmen,  by  dotting  and 
hatching,  are  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  imitate  their  instantaneous  lines  by  ci  series  of  re-touchings. 
You  wdll  often  indeed  see  in  Lioiiardo's  work,  and  in  Michael 
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Angelo  s,  shadow  wrought  laboriously  to  an  extreme  of  fine* 
ness  ;  but  wheu  you  look  into  it,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
always  been  drawing  more  and  more  form  within  the  space, 
and  never  finishing  for  the  sake  of  added  texture,  but  of 
added  fact.  And  all  those  effects  of  transparency  and  reflected 
light,  aimed  at  in  common  chalk  drawings,  are  wholly  spu- 
rious. For  since,  as  I  told  you,  all  lights  are  shades  com- 
pared to  higher  lights,  and  hglits  only  as  compared  to 
lower  ones,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  difference  in  their 
quaUty  as  such ;  but  that  light  is  opaque  when  it  expressed 
substance,  and  transparent  when  it  expresses  sjDace  ;  and 
shade  is  also  opaque  when  it  expresses  substance,  and  trans- 
parent when  it  expresses  space.  But  it  is  not,  even  then, 
transparent  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word  ;  nor  is  its  ap- 
pearance to  be  obtained  by  dotting  or  cross  hatching,  but  by 
touches  so  tender  as  to  look  like  mist.  And  now  we  find  the 
use  of  having  Lionardo  for  our  guide.  He  is  supreme  in  all 
questions  of  execution,  and  in  his  28th  chapter,  you  will  find 
that  shadows  are  to  be  '  dolce  e  sfumose,'  to  be  tender,  and 
look  as  if  .they  were  exhaled,  or  breathed  on  the  paper.  Then, 
look  at  any  of  Michael  Angelo's  finished  drawings,  or  of  Cor- 
reggio's  sketches,  and  you  will  see  that  the  true  nurse  of 
light  is  in  art,  as  in  nature,  the  cloud  ;  a  misty  and  tender 
darkness,  made  lovely  by  gradation. 

165.  And  how  absolutely  independent  it  is  of  material  or 
method  of  production,  how  absolutely  dependent  on  Tight- 
ness of  place  and  depth, — there  are  now  before  you  instances 
enough  to  prove.  Here  is  Diirer's  work  in  flat  colour,  repre- 
sented by  the  photogi'aph,  in  its  smoky  brown  ;  Turner's,  in 
washed  sepia,  and  in  mezzotint ;  Lionardo's,  in  pencil  and  in 
chf Jk  ;  on  the  screen  in  front  of  you  a  large  study  in  charcoaL 
In  every  one  of  these  drawings,  the  material  of  shadow  is  ab- 
solutely opaque.  But  photograph-stain,  chalk,  lead,  ink,  or 
charcoal, — every  one  of  them.  Laid  by  the  master's  hand,  be- 
comes full  of  light  by  gradation  onlj'.  Here  is  a  moonlight 
(Edu.  31  B.),  in  which  you  would  think  the  moon  shone 
through  every  cloud  ;  yet  the  clouds  are  mere  single  dashes 
of  sepia,  imitated  by  the  brown  stain  of  a  photograph  ;  simi- 
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larl}',  in  those  plates  from  the  Liber  Stncliornm  the  white 
2^aper  becomes  transi^arent  or  opaque,  exactly  as  the  master 
chooses.  Here,  on  the  granite  rock  of  the  St.  Gothard  (S. 
302),  is  white  paper  made  opaque,  every  light  represents  solid 
bosses  of  rock,  or  balls  of  foam.  But  in  this  study  of  twilioht 
(S.  303),  the  same  white  paper  (coarse  old  stuff  it  is,  too  !)  is 
made  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and  every  fi-agment  of  it  repre- 
sents clear  and  far  away  light  in  the  sky  of  evening  in  Italy. 
From  which  the  practical  conclusion  for  you  is,  that  you  are 
ncA'er  to  trouble  j^ourselves  with  any  questions  as  to  the  means 
of  shade  or  light,  but  only  with  the  right  government  of  the 
means  at  your  disposal.  And  it  is  a  most  grave  error  in  the 
S3'stem  of  many  of  our  public  drawing-schools  that  the  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  spend  weeks  of  labour  in  giving  at- 
tractive appearance,  by  delicac}^  of  texture,  to  chiaroscuro  draw- 
ings in  which  every  form  is  false,  and  every  relation  of  depth 
untrue.  A  most  unhappy  form  of  error  ;  for  it  not  only  delay's, 
and  often  wholl}^  arrests,  their  advance  in  their  own  art ;  but  it 
prevents  what  ought  to  take  j^lace  co-relatively  with  their  execu- 
tive practice,  the  formation  of  their  taste  by  the  accurate  study 
of  the  models  from  which  they  draw.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
you  have  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  large  drawing  of  the 
arch  of  Bourges,  behind  me,  (Ref.  1),  than  at  common  sketches 
of  sculpture.  The  reason  you  like  it  is,  that  the  whole  effort  of 
the  workman  has  been  to  show  you,  not  his  own  skill  in  shad- 
ing,  but  the  play  of  the  light  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  lovely,  because  the  sculpture  itself  is  first-rate.  And 
I  must  so  far  anticipate  what  we  shall  discover  Avhen  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  sculpture,  as  to  tell  you  the  two  main  prin- 
ciples of  good  sculpture  :  first,  that  its  masters  think  before 
all  other  matters  of  the  right  jDlacing  of  masses  ;  secondly,  that 
they  give  life  by  flexure  of  surface,  not  by  quantity  of  detail ; 
for  sculpture  is  indeed  only  light  and  shade  drawing  in  stone. 
166.  Much  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  on  this  subject 
has  been  gravely  misunderstood,  by  both  young  painters  and 
sculptors,  especially  by  the  latter.  Because  I  am  always  urg- 
ing them  to  imitate  organic  forms,  they  think  if  they  carve 
quantities  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  copy  them  frc^m  the  life, 
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tliej  have  done  all  that  is  needed.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
carve  quantities  of  leaves.  Anybody  can  do  that.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  never  anywhere  to  have  an  unnecessary  leaf.  Over 
the  arch  on  the  right,  you  see  there  is  a  cluster  of  seven,  with 
their  short  stalks  springing  from  a  thick  stem.  Now,  you 
could  not  turn  one  of  those  leaves  a  haii''s-breadth  out  of  its 
place,  nor  thicken  one  of  their  stems,  nor  alter  the  angle  at 
which  each  slips  over  the  next  one,  without  spoiling  the  whole, 
as  much  as  you  would  a  piece  of  melody  by  missing  a  note. 
That  is  disposition  of  masses.  Again,  in  the  group  on  the 
left,  while  the  placing  of  every  leaf  is  just  as  skilful,  they  are 
made  more  interesting  yet  by  the  lovely  undulation  of  their 
surfaces,  so  that  not  one  of  them  is  in  equal  light  with  an- 
other. And  that  is  so  in  all  good  sculpture,  without  exception. 
From  the  Elgin  marbles  down  to  the  lightest  tendril  that  curls 
round  a  capital  in  the  thirteenth  century,  every  piece  of  stone 
that  has  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  becomes  soft 
with  under-life,  not  resembling  nature  merely  in  skin-texture, 
nor  in  fibres  of  leaf,  or  veins  of  flesh ;  but  in  the  broad,  tender, 
unspeakably  subtle  undulation  of  its  organic  form. 

1G7.  Returning  then  to  the  question  of  our  own  practice,  I 
believe  that  all  difficulties  in  method  will  vanish,  if  only  you 
cultivate  with  care  enough  the  habit  of  accurate  observation, 
and  if  you  think  only  of  making  your  Ught  and  shade  true, 
whether  it  be  delicate  or  not.  But  there  are  three  divisions 
or  degrees  of  truth  to  be  sought  for,  in  light  and  shade,  by 
three  several  modes  of  study,  which  I  must  ask  you  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully. 

I.  AVhen  objects  are  lighted  by  the  du*ect  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  by  direct  light  entering  from  a  window,  one  side  of  them 
is  of  course  in  light,  the  other  in  shade,  and  the  forms  in  the 
mass  are  exhibited  systematically  by  the  force  of  the  rays  fall- 
ing on  it ;  (those  having  most  power  of  illumination  which 
strike  most  vertically) ;  and  note  that  there  is,  therefore,  to 
every  solid  curvature  of  surface,  a  necessarily  proportioned 
gradation  of  light,  the  gradation  on  a  parabolic  solid  being 
ditl'eront  from  the  gradation  on  an  elhptical  or  spherical  one. 
Now,  when  your  pur2:)os(;  is  to  represent  and  learn  the  anat- 
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omy,  or  otherwise  characteristic  forms,  of  any  object,  it  is 
best  to  place  it  in  this  kind  of  direct  light,  and  to  di'aw  it  as 
it  is  seen  when  we  look  at  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  ray.  This  is  the  ordinary  academical  way  of  study- 
ing form.  Lionardo  seldom  practises  any  other  in  his  real 
work,  though  he  directs  many  others  in  his  treatise. 

168.  The  great  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge  to  the 
painters  of  the  IGth  century  rendered  tliis  method  of  study 
very  frequent  with  them  ;  it  almost  wholly  regulated  their 
schools  of  engraving,  and  has  been  the  most  frequent  system 
of  drawing  m  art-schools  since  (to  the  very  inexpedient  ex- 
clusion of  others).  When  you  study  objects  in  this  way, — 
and  it  will  indeed  be  well  to  do  so  often,  though  not  exclu- 
sively,— observe  always  one  main  principle.  Divide  the  light 
from  the  daikness  frankly  at  first :  all  over  the  subject  let 
there  be  no  doubt  which  is  which.  Separate  them  one  from 
the  other  as  the}'  are  separated  in  the  moon,  or  on  the  world 
itself,  in  day  and  night.  Then  gradate  your  lights  with  the 
utmost  subtilt}'  possible  to  30U  ;  but  let  3-our  shadows  alone, 
until  near  the  termination  of  the  drawing  :  then  put  quickly 
into  them  what  fai-ther  energy  they  need,  thus  gaining  the  re- 
ilected  lights  out  of  their  original  flat  gloom  ;  but  generally 
not  lookin<:>*  much  for  reflected  lights.  Nearly  all  votmg  stu- 
dejLits  (and  too  man}'  advanced  masters)  exaggerate  them.  It 
is  good  to  see  a  drawing  come  out  of  its  ground  like  a  vision 
of  light  only  ;  the  shadows  lost,  or  disregarded  in  the  vague 
of  space.  In  vulgar  chiaroscuro  the  shades  are  so  full  of  re- 
flection that  they  look  as  if  some  one  had  been  walking  round 
the  object  with  a  candle,  and  the  student,  by  that  help,  peer- 
ing into  its  crannies. 

169.  II.  But,  in  the  reality  of  nature,  very  few  objects  are 
seen  in  this  accuratelv  lateral  manner,  or  lighted  bv  luicon- 
fused  du'ect  rays.  Some  are  all  in  shadow,  some  all  in  hght, 
some  near,  and  vigorously  defined  ;  others  dim  and  faint  in 
aericd  distance.  The  stud}'  of  these  various  effects  and  forces 
of  light,  which  we  may  call  aerial  chiaroscuro,  is  a  far  more 
subtle  one  than  that  of  the  rays  exhibiting  organic  form 
(which  for  distinction's  sake  we  may  call  '  formal '  chiaro- 
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scuro),  since  the  degi-ees  of  lij^lit  from  the  sun  itself  to  the 
blackness  of  night,  are  far  beyond  any  literal  imitation.  In 
order  to  produce  a  mental  impression  of  the  facts,  two  dis- 
tinct methods  may  be  followed  ;— the  fii-st,  to  shade  down- 
wards  from  the  lights,  making  everything  darker  in  due  pro- 
portion, until  the  scale  of  our  power  being  euded,  the  mass  of 
the  picture  is  lost  in  shade.  The  second,  to  assume  the  points 
of  extreme  darkness  for  a  basis,  and  to  light  everything  above 
these  in  due  proportion,  till  the  mass  of  the  picture  is  lost  in 
light. 

170.  Thus,  in  Turner's  sepia  drawing  'Isis'  (Edu,  31),  he 
begins  with  the  extreme  light  in  the  sky,  and  shades  down 
from  that  till  he  is  forced  to  represent  the  near  trees  and  pool 
as  one  mass  of  blackness.  In  his  drawing  of  the  Greta  (8.  2), 
he  begins  with  the  dark  brown  shadow  of  the  bank  on  the  left, 
and  illuminates  up  from  that,  till,  in  his  distance,  trees,  hills, 
sky,  and  clouds,  are  all  lost  in  broad  light,  so  that  you  can 
hardly  see  the  distinction  between  hills  and  sky.  The  second 
of  these  methods  is  in  general  the  best  for  colour,  though 
gi'eat  painters  unite  both  in  their  practice,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  subject.  The  first  method  is  never  pursued 
in  colour  but  by  inferior  painters.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of  great 
importance  to  make  studies  of  chiaroscuro  in  this  first  manner 
for  some  time,  as  a  preparation  for  colouring  ;  and  this  for 
many  reasons,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  state  now.  I 
sliall  expect  you  to  have  confidence  in  me  when  I  assure  you 
of  the  necessity  of  this  study,  and  ask  you  to  make  good  use 
of  the  examples  from  the  Liber  Studiorum  which  I  have  placed 
in  your  Educational  seiies. 

171.  ni.  Whether  in  formal  or  aerial  chiaroscuro,  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  student  to  make  the  local  colour  of  objects  a 
part  of  his  shadow,  or  to  consider  the  high  lights  of  every 
colour  as  white.  For  instance,  a  chiaroscurist  of  Lionardo's 
school,  drawing  a  leopard,  would  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
tlie  spots,  but  only  give  the  shadows  which  expressed  the  an- 
atoniv.  And  it  is  indeed  necressary  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
to  make  drawings  of  the  fonns  of  things  as  if  they  were  sculpt- 
ured,  and  had  no  colour.     But  in  general,  and  more  espo* 
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ciall}'  in  the  practice  which  is  to  guide  you  to  colour,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  regard  the  local  colour  as  part  of  the  general  dark  and 
light  to  be  imitated  ;  and,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  to  consider 
all  nature  merelv  as  a  mosaic  of  different  colours,  to  be  imi- 
tated  one  by  one  in  simplicity.  But  good  artists  varv^  their 
methods  according  to  their  subject  and  material.  In  general, 
Diirer  takes  little  account  of  local  colour ;  but  in  woodcuts  of 
armorial  bearings  (one  with  peacock's  feathers  I  shall  get  for 
you  some  day)  takes  great  delight  in  it ;  while  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  Bewick  is  the  ease  and  vigour  with  which  he  uses 
his  black  and  white  for  the  colours  of  plumes.  Also,  eveiy 
gi-eat  artist  looks  for,  and  expresses,  that  character  of  his  sub- 
ject which  is  best  to  be  rendered  by  the  instrument  in  his 
hand,  and  the  material  he  works  on.  Give  Velasquez  or  Vero- 
nese a  leopard  to  paint,  the  first  thing  they  think  of  will  be  its 
spots ;  give  it  to  Diirer  to  engrave,  and  he  will  set  himself  at 
the  fur  and  whiskers ;  give  it  a  Greek  to  carve,  and  he  will 
onl}'  think  of  its  jaws  and  limbs  ;  each  doing  what  is  abso- 
lutely best  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

172.  The  details  of  practice  in  these  various  methods  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  to  j'ou  by  distinct  examples  in  j'our 
Educational  series,  as  we  proceed  in  oui*  work  ;  for  the  pres- 
ent, let  me,  in  closing,  recommend  to  you  once  more  with 
great  eai-nestness  the  patient  endeavour  to  render  the  chiaro- 
scuro of  landscape  in  the  manner  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  ; 
and  this  the  rather,  because  you  might  easily  suppose  that 
the  facility  of  obtaining  photographs  which  render  such 
effects,  as  it  seems,  with  absolute  truth  and  with  unapproach- 
able subtlety,  superseded  the  necessity  of  study,  and  the  use 
of  sketching.  Let  me  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  photo- 
graphs supersede  no  single  quality  nor  use  of  fine  art,  and 
have  so  much  in  common  with  Nature,  that  they  even  share 
her  temper  of  parsimony,  and  will  themselves  give  you  noth- 
ing valuable  that  you  do  not  work  for.  They  supersede  no 
good  art,  for  the  definition  of  art  is  '  human  labour-  regulated 
by  human  design,'  and  this  design,  or  evidence  of  active  in- 
tellect in  choice  and  arrangement,  is  the  essential  pari  of  the 
work  ;  which,  so  long  as  3'ou  cannot  perceive,  you  perceive 
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no  art  \Nhatsoever ;  which,  -when  once  you  do  perceive,  ^ 
will  perceive  also  to  be  replaceable  by  no  mechanism.  But, 
farther,  photogiTiphs  will  give  you  nothing  you  do  not  work 
for.  Thev  are  invaluable  for  record  of  some  kinds  of  facts, 
and  for  giving  transcripts  of  drawings  by  great  masters  ;  but 
neither  in  the  photographed  scene,  nor  photographed  draw- 
ing, will  you  see  any  true  good,  more  than  in  the  things 
themselves,  until  you  have  given  the  appointed  price  in  your 
own  attention  and  toil.  And  when  once  you  have  paid  this 
price,  you  will  not  care  for  photographs  of  landscape.  They 
are  not  true,  though  they  seem  so.  They  are  mereh'  spoiled 
nature.  If  it  is  not  human  desii/n  you  are  looking-  for,  there 
is  more  beauty  in  the  next  wayside  bank  than  in  all  the  sun- 
blackened  paper  you  could  collect  in  a  lifetime.  Go  and  look 
at  the  real  landscape,  and  take  care  of  it ;  do  not  think  you 
can  get  the  good  of  it  in  a  black  stain  portable  in  a  folio. 
But  if  you  care  for  human  thought  and  passion,  then  learn 
3"ourselves  to  watch  the  course  and  fall  of  the  light  by  whose 
influence  you  live,  and  to  share  in  the  joy  of  human  sj^irits  in 
the  heavenlv  gifts  of  sunbeam  and  shade.  For  I  tell  vou 
truly,  that  to  a  quiet  heart,  and  healthy  brain,  and  indus- 
trious hand  there  is  more  delight,  and  use,  in  the  dappling  of 
one  wood- glade  with  flowers  and  sunshine,  than  to  the  rest- 
less, heartless,  and  idle  could  be  brought  by  a  panorama  of  a 
belt  of  the  world,  photographed  round  the  equator. 
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COLOUR. 

173.  To-day  I  must  try  to  complete  our  elementary  sketch 
of  schools  of  art,  by  tracing  the  course  of  those  which  were 
distinguished  bv  facultv  of  colour,  and  afterwards  to  deduce 
from  the  entire  scheme  advisable  methods  of  immediate  prac- 
tice. 

You  remember  that,  for  the  type  of  the  early  schools  of 
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colour,  1  chose   their  M-ork  in  glass ;  as  for  that  of  the  early 
schools  of  chiaroscuro,  I  chose  their  work  in  cla}'. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  that  the  pecuhar  skiU  of 
colourists  is  seen  most  inteihgiblv  in  their  work  in  glass  or  in 
enamel :  secondly,  that  Nature  herself  produces  all  her  love- 
liest colours  in  some  kind  of  soUd  or  liquid  glass  or  crystal. 
The  rainbow  is  painted  on  a  shower  of  melted  glass,  and  the 
colours  of  the  opal  are  j^roduced  in  vitreous  flint  mixed  with 
water ;  the  green  and  blue,  and  golden  or  amber  brown  of 
flowing  water  is  in  surface  glossy,  and  in  motion,  '  spleudidior 
vitro.'  And  the  loveliest  colours  ever  granted  to  human  sight 
— those  of  morning  and  evening  clouds  before  or  after  rain — 
are  produced  on  minute  ])articles  of  finely-divided  water,  or 
perhaps  sometimes,  ice.  But  more  than  this.  If  you  examine 
with  a  lens  some*  of  the  richest  colours  of  flowei-s,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  the  gentian  and  dianthus,  you  will  find  their 
texture  is  produced  by  a  ciTstalhne  or  sugaiy  frost-work  upon 
them.  In  the  lychnis  of  the  high  Alps,  the  red  and  white 
have  a  kind  of  sugary  bloom,  as  rich  as  it  is  delicate.  It  is 
indescribable  ;  but  if  you  can  fancy  very  powdery  and  crys- 
talline snow  mixed  with  the  softest  cream,  and  then  dashed 
with  carmine,  it  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  look  of  it. 
There  are  no  colours,  either  in  the  nacre  of  shells,  or  the 
plumes  of  birds  and  insects,  which  are  so  pure  as  those  of 
clouds,  opal,  or  flowers  ;  but  the  force  of  pui-ple  and  blue  in 
some  butterflies,  and  the  methods  of  clouding,  and  strength 
of  burnished  lustre,  in  plumage  Hke  the  peacock's,  give  them 
more  universal  interest ;  in  some  birds,  also,  as  in  our  own 
kingfisher,  the  colour  nearly  reaches  a  floral  preciousness. 
The  lustre  in  most,  however,  is  metallic  rather  than  vitreous  -. 
and  the  vitreous  always  gives  the  purest  hue.  Entirely  coin 
mon  and  vulgar  compared  with  these,  yet  to  be  noticed  : 
completing  the  crystiilline  or  vitreous  system,  we  have  th< 
colours  of  gems.  The  green  of  the  emerald  is  the  best  oi 
these  ;  but  at  its  best  is  as  vulgar  as  house-painting  beside  the 
green  of  birds'  plumage  or  of  clear  water.  No  diamond  shows 
colour  so  pure  as  a  dewdrop  ;  the  ruby  is  like  the  pink  of  an 
ill-dyed  and  half-washed-out  print,  compared  to  the  dianthus  ; 
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and  tbe  carbuncle  is  usually  quite  dead  unless  set  with  a  foil, 
and  even  then  is  not  prettier  than  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate. 
The  opal  Ls,  however,  an  exception.  When  pure  and  uncut  in 
its  native  rock,  it  presents  the  most  lovely  colours  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  world,  except  those  of  clouds. 

We  have  thus  in  nature,  chiefly  obtained  bj-  crystalline  con- 
ditions, a  seiies  of  groups  of  entirely  delicious  hues  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  that  the  bodily  system  is  in  a  healthy 
state  when  we  can  see  these  clearly  in  their  most  delicate 
tints,  and  enjoy  them  fully  and  simply,  with  the  kinti  of  en- 
pyment  that  children  have  in  eating  sweet  things.  I  shall 
place  a  piece  of  rock  opal  on  the  table  in  your  working  room  : 
if  on  fine  days  you  will  sometimes  dip  it  in  water,  take  it  into 
sunshine,  and  examin.e  it  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  you 
may  always  test  your  progress  in  seusibihty  to  colour  by  the 
degree  of  pleasure  it  gives  you. 

174.  Now,  the  course  of  our  main  colour  schools  is  briefly 
this : — First,  we  have,  returning  to  our  hexagonal  scheme, 
line  ;  then  spaces  filled  with  pure  colour  ;  and  then  masses 
expressed  or  rounded  with  pure  colour.  And  during  these 
two  stages  the  masters  of  colour  delight  in  the  purest  tints, 
and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  rival  those  of  opals  and 
flowers.  In  saying  '  the  purest  tints,'  I  do  not  mean  the 
simplest  types  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  but  the  most  pure 
tiuts  obtainable  by  their  combinations. 

175.  You  remember  I  told  3'ou,  when  the  colourists  painted 
masses  or  projecting  spaces,  they,  aiming  always  at  colour, 
perceived  from  the  first  and  held  to  the  last  the  fact  that 
shadows,  though  of  course  darker  than  the  lights  with  refer- 
ence to  which  they  are  shadows,  are  not  therefore  necessarily 
less  vigorous  colours,  but  perhaps  more  vigorous.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  blues  and  purples  in  nature,  for  instance, 
are  those  of  mountains  in  shadow  against  amber  sky  ;  and 
the  darkness  of  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  a  wild  rose  is  one 
glow  of  orange  fire,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  its  yellow  sta- 
mens. 

Well,  the  Venetians  always  saw  this,  and  all  gi-eat  colourists 
see  it,  and   are   thus  separated  from  the  non-colouiists  or 
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schools  of  mere  chiaroscuro,  not  by  difference  in  style  merely 
but  by  being  right  while  the  others  are  wrong.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute fact  that  shadows  are  as  much  colours  as  lights  are  ; 
and  whoever  represents  them  by  merely,  the  subdued  or  dark- 
ened tint  of  the  light,  represents  them  falsely.  I  particularly 
W'ant  you  to  observe  that  this  is  no  matter  of  taste,  but  fact. 
If  you  are  especiall}^  sobermiuded,  you  may  indeed  choose 
sober  colours  where  Venetians  would  have  chosen  gay  ones ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste  :  you  may  think  it  proper  for  a  hero 
to  wear  a  dress  without  patterns  on  it,  rather  than  an  embroid- 
ered one  ;  that  is  similarly  a  matter  of  taste :  but,  though 
you  may  also  think  it  would  be  digTiified  for  a  hero's  limbs  to 
be  all  black,  or  brown,  on  the  shaded  side  of  them,  yet,  if 
you  are  using  colour  at  all,  you  cannot  so  have  him  to  your 
mind,  except  by  falsehood ;  he  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  be  entirely  black  or  brown  on  one  side  of  him. 

176.  In  this,  then,  the  Venetians  are  separate  from  other 
schools  by  Tightness,  and  they  are  so  to  theii'  last  daj^s.  Vene- 
tian painting  is  in  this  matter  always  right.  But  also,  in  their 
early  days,  the  colourists  are  separated  from  other  schools  by 
their  contentment  with  tranquil  cheerfulness  of  light ;  by  their 
never  wanting'  to  be  dazzled.  None  of  their  li^iits  are  flashinof 
or  bhnding ;  they  are  soft,  winning,  precious  ;  lights  of  pearl, 
not  of  lime :  only,  you  know,  on  this  condition  they  cannot 
have  sunshine  :  their  day  is  the  day  of  Paradise ;  they  need  no 
candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  in  their  cities ;  and  everything 
is  seen  clear,  as  through  crystal,  far  or  near. 

This  holds  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  they  be- 
gin to  see  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  is  still  a  make-be- 
lieve light ;  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  inside  of  a  pearl ;  but  in 
an  atmosphere  through  which  a  burning  sun  shines  thwai't- 
edly,  and  over  which  a  sorrowful  night  must  fai*  prevail.  And 
then  the  chiaroscurists  succeed  in  persuading  them  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  mystery  in  the  day  as  in  the  night,  and  show 
them  how  constantlv  to  see  triilv,  is  to  see  dimlv.  And  also 
tiiey  teach  them  the  brilliancy  of  light,  and  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  raised  from  the  darkness  ;  and,  instead  of  their  sweet 
and  pearly  peace,  tempt  them  to  look  for  the  strength  of  flamo 
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and  coruscation  of  lightning,  and  flash  of  sunshine  on  annour 
and  on  points  of  spears. 

177.  Tlie  noble  painters  take  the  lesson  nobly,  alike  for 
gloom  or  flame.  Titian  with  deliberate  strength,  Tintoret  with 
stormy  passion,  read  it,  side  by  side.  Titian  deepens  the  hues 
of  his  Assumption,  as  of  his  Entombment,  into  a  solemn  t\vi- 
light ;  Tintoret  involves  his  earth  in  coils  of  volcanic  cloud, 
and  withdraws,  through  circle  flaming  above  circle,  the  distant 
light  of  Paradise.  Both  of  them,  becoming  .naturalist  and 
human,  add  the  veracity  of  Holbein's  intense  portraiture  to 
the  glow  and  the  dignity  they  had  themselves  inherited  from  the 
Masters  of  Peace  :  at  the  same  moment  another,  as  strong  as 
they,  and  in  pure  felicity  of  art-faculty,  even  greater  than  they, 
but  trained  in  a  low^er  school, — Velasquez, —  produced  the 
miracles  of  colour  and  shadow-painting,  which  made  Reynolds 
say  of  him,  *  "Wliat  w^e  all  do  with  labour,  he  does  with  ease  ; ' 
and  one  more,  Correggio,  uniting  the  sensual  element  of  the 
Greek  schools  with  their  gloom,  and  their  light  with  their 
beauty,  and  all  these  with  the  Lombardic  colour,  became,  as 
since  I  think  it  has  been  admitted  without  question,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  painter's  art  as  such.  Other  men  have  nobler  or 
more  numerous  gifts,  but  as  a  painter,  master  of  the  art  of 
laying  colour  so  as  to  be  lovely,  Con-eggio  is  alone. 

178.  I  said  the  noble  men  learnt  their  lesson  nobly.  The 
base  men  also,  and  necessanl3\  learn  it  basely.  The  great 
men  rise  from  colour  to  sunlicfht.  The  base  ones  fall  from 
colour  to  candlelight.  To-day,  'non  ragioniam  di  lor,'  but  let 
us  see  what  this  gi'eat  change  which  perfects  the  art  of  paint- 
ing mainly  consists  in,  and  means.  For  though  we  are  only 
at  present  speaking  of  technical  matters,  every  one  of  them, 
I  can  scarcely  too  often  repeat,  is  the  outcome  and  sign  of  a 
mental  character,  and  you  can  only  understand  the  folds  of 
the  veil,  by  those  of  the  form  it  veils. 

170.  Tlie  complete  painters,  we  find,  have  brought  dimness 
and  mystery  into  their  method  of  colouring.  That  means 
that  the  world  all  around  them  has  resolved  to  dream,  or  to 
believe,  no  more  ;  but  to  know,  and  to  see.    And  instantly  all 

are  given,  no  more  as  in   the  Gothio 
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times,  tlirongh  a  window  of  glass,  brightly,  but  as  tlirongli  a 
telescope-glass,  darkly.  Your  cathedral  window  shut  you 
from  the  true  sky,  and  illumined  you  with  a  vision  ;  your 
telescope  leads  you  to  the  sky,  but  darkens  its  light,  and  re- 
veals nebula  beyond  nebula,  far  and  farther,  and  to  no  con- 
ceivable farthest — unresolvablo.  That  is  what  the  mystery- 
means. 

180.  Next,  what  does  that  Greek  opposition  of  black  and 
white  mean  ? 

In  the  sweet  crystalline  time  of  colour,  the  painters,  whether 
on  glass  or  canvas,  employed  intricate  patterns,  in  order  to 
mingle  hues  beautifully  with  each  other,  and  make  one  per- 
fect melody  of  them  all.  But  in  the  great  naturalist  school, 
they  like  their  patterns  to  come  in  the  Greek  way,  dashed 
dark  on  light, — gleaming  light  out  of  dark.  That  means  also 
that  the  world  round  them  has  again  returned  to  the  Greek 
conviction,  that  all  nature,  especially  human  nature,  is  not 
entirely  melodious  nor  luminous  ;  but  a  barred  and  broken 
thing  :  that  saints  have  their  foibles,  sinners  their  forces  ;  that 
the  most  luminous  virtue  is  often  only  a  Hash,  and  the  black- 
est-looking fault  is  sometimes  only  a  stain  :  and,  without 
confusing  in  the  least  black  with  white,  they  can  forgive,  or 
even  take  delight  in  things  that  are  like  the  ve(3pU,  dappled. 

181.  You  have  then — first,  mj'ster}'.  Secondly,  oj^position 
of  dark  and  light.  Then,  lastly,  whatever  truth  of  form  the 
dark  and  light  can  show. 

That  is  to  say,  truth  altogether,  and  resignation  to  it,  and 
quiet  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  it.  And  therefore,  portrait- 
ure of  living  men,  women,  and  children, — no  more  of  saints, 
cherubs,  or  demons.  So  here  I  have  brought  for  your  stand- 
ards of  perfect  art,  a  little  maiden  of  the  Strozzi  family,  with 
her  dog,  by  Titian  ;  and  a  little  princess  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
by  Vandyke  ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  Titian  ;  and  a  queen, 
by  Velasquez  ;  and  an  English  girl  in  a  brocaded  gown,  by 
Reynolds  ;  and  an  English  physician  in  his  plain  coat,  and 
wig,  by  Reynolds  :  and  if  you  do  not  like  them,  I  cannot  help 
myself,  for  I  can  find  nothing  better  for  you. 

182.  Better  ? — I  must  pause  at  the  word.    Nothing  stronger, 
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certainly,  nor  so  stroDg.   Nothing  so  wonderful,  so  inimitable, 
so  keen  in  unprejudiced  and  unbijissed  sight 

Yet  better,  perhaps,  the  sight  that  was  guided  by  a  sacred  will; 
the  power  that  could  be  taught  to  weaker  hands  ;  the  work 
tlmt  was  faultless,  though  not  inimitable,  bright  with  felicity 
of  heart,  and  consummate  in  a  disciplined  and  companionable 
skill.  You  will  find,  when  I  can  place  in  your  hands  the  notes 
on  Verona,  which  I  read  at  the  Ro^al  Institution,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  lera  of  painting  represented  by  John 
Bellini,  the  time  *  of  the  Masters.'  Truly  they  deserved  the 
name,  who  did  nothing  but  what  was  lovely,  and  taught  only 
what  was  right.  These  mightier,  who  succeeded  them, 
crowned,  but  closed,  the  d3'nasties  of  ai't,  and  since  their  day 
painting  has  never  flourished  more. 

183.  There  were  manv  reasons  for  this,  without  fault  of 
theirs.  They  were  exj^onents,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  change 
in  all  men's  minds  from  civil  and  rehgious  to  merely  domestic 
passion  ;  the  love  of  their  gods  and  their  country  had  con- 
tracted itself  now  into  that  of  their  domestic  circle,  which  was 
little  more  than  the  halo  of  themselves.  You  will  see  the  re- 
flection of  this  change  in  painting  at  once  by  comparing  the 
two  Madonnas  (S.  37,  John  Bellini's,  and  Raphael's,  called 
*  della  Seggiola ').  Bellini's  Madonua  cares  for  all  creatures 
through  her  child ;  Raphael's,  for  her  child  only. 

Again,  the  world  round  these  painters  had  become  sad  and 
proud,  instead  of  happy  and  humble  ; — its  domestic  peace  was 
darkened  b}'  in'eUgion,  and  made  restless  by  pride.  And  the 
Hymen,  whose  statue  this  fair  Eughsh  girl  of  Reynolds' 
thought  must  decorate  (S.  43),  is  blind,  and  holds  a  coronet. 

Again,  in  the  splendid  power  of  realization,  which  these 
greatest  of  artists  had  reached,  there  was  the  latent  possibility 
of  amusement  by  deception,  and  of  excitement  by  sensualism. 
And  Dutch  trickeries  of  base  resemblance,  and  French  and 
English  fancies  of  insidious  beaut)-,  soon  occupied  the  eyes  of 
the  populace  of  Europe,  too  restless  and  wretched  now  to  care 
for  the  sweet  earth-berries  and  Madonna's  ivy  of  Cima,  and 
too  ignoble  to  perceive  Titian's  colour,  or  CoiTeggio's  shade. 

1H4.     Enough  sources  of  evil  were  here,  in  the  temper  and 
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power  of  the  consummate  art.  In  its  jiractical  methods  there 
was  another,  the  fatallest  of  all.  These  great  artists  brought 
with  them  mystery,  despondency,  domesticit}',  sensuality  :  of 
all  these,  good  came,  as  well  as  evil.  One  thing  more  they 
brought,  of  which  nothiuc:  but  evil  ever  comes,  or  can  come — 
Liberty. 

By  the  discipline  of  five  hundred  years  they  had  learned 
and  inherited  such  power,  that  whereas  all  former  painters 
could  be  right  only  by  eftbrt,  they  could  be  right  with  ease  ; 
and  whereas  all  former  painters  could  be  right  onty  under  re- 
straint, they  could  be  right,  free.  Tintoret's  touch,  Luini's, 
Oorreggio's,  Eeynolds',  and  Velasquez's,  are  all  as  free  as  the 
air,  and  yet  right.  'How  very  fine!'  said  everybody.  Un- 
questionably, very  fine.  Next,  said  everj^body,  '  What  a  gTand 
discovery  !  Here  is  the  finest  work  ever  done,  and  it  is  quite 
free.  Lee  us  all  be  free  then,  and  what  fine  things  shall  we 
not  do  also  ! '     With  what  results  we  too  well  know. 

Nevertheless,  remember  you  are  to  delight  in  the  freedom 
won  by  these  mighty  men  through  obedience,  though  you  are 
not  to  covet  it.  Obey,  and  you  also  shall  be  free  in  time ; 
but  in  these  minor  things,  as  well  as  in  great,  it  is  only  right 
service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

185.  This,  broadly,  is  the  history  of  the  early  and  late 
colour-schools.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  call  generally,  hence- 
forward, the  school  of  crystal ;  the  other  that  of  clay  :  potter's 
clay,  or  human,  are  too  sorrowfully  the  same,  as  far  as  art  is 
concerned.  Now  remember,  in  practice,  you  cannot  follow 
both  these  schools ;  you  must  distinctly  adopt  the  principles 
of  one  or  the  other.  I  will  put  the  means  of  following  either 
within  3'our  reach  ;  and  according  to  your  dispositions  you 
will  choose  one  or  the  other  :  all  I  have  to  guard  you  against 
is  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  can  unite  the  two.  If  you  want 
to  paint  (even  in  the  most  distant  and  feeble  way)  in  the  Greek 
school,  the  school  of  Lionardo,  Correggio,  and  Turner,  you 
cannot  design  coloured  windows,  nor  Angelican  paradises. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  choose  to  live  in  the  peace  of  para- 
dise,  you  cannot  share  in  the  gloomy  triumphs  of  the  earth. 

186.  And,  incidentally  note,  as  a  practical  matter  of  imme- 
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diate  importance,  that  painted  windows  have  nothing  to  do 
with  chiaroscuro.  The  virtue  of  glass  is  to  be  transparent 
everywhere.  If  you  care  to  build  a  palace  of  jewels,  painted 
glass  is  richer  than  all  the  treasures  of  Aladdin's  lamp  ;  but  if 
you  like  pictures  better  than  jewels,  you  must  come  into  broad 
d.iylight  to  paint  them.  A  picture  in  coloured  glass  is  one  of 
the  most  vul^jar  of  barbarisms,  and  onlv  fit  to  be  ranked  with 
the  gauze  transparencies  and  chemical  illuminations  of  the 
sensational  stage.  Also,  put  out  of  your  minds  at  once  all 
question  about  difficulty  of  getting  colour  ;  in  glass  we  have 
{dl  the  colours  that  are  wanted,  only  we  do  not  know  either 
how  to  choose,  or  how  to  connect  them  ;  and  we  are  alwa3'a 
trying  to  get  them  bright,  when  their  real  \irtue  is  to  be  deep, 
and  tender,  and  subdued.  We  will  have  a  thorouc^h  studv  of 
painted  glass  soon  :  meanwhile  I  merely  give  you  a  tvpe  of  its 
perfect  style,  in  two  windows  from  Chalons  sur  Marne  (S. 
141). 

187.  You  will  have  then  to  choose  between  these  two  modes 
of  thought :  for  my  own  part,  with  what  poor  gift  and  skill  is 
in  me,  I  belono:  whollv  to  the  cbiaroscuiist  school  ;  and  shall 
teach  3'ou  therefore  chiefly  that  which  I  am  best  able  to  teach  : 
and  the  rather,  that  it  is  only  in  this  school  that  you  can  fol- 
low out  the  study  either  of  natural  history  or  landscape  The 
form  of  a  wild  animal,  or  the  wrath  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
would  both  be  revolting  (or  in  a  certain  sense  invisible)  to 
the  calm  fantasv  of  a  painter  in  the  schools  of  crvstal.  He 
must  lay  his  lion  asleep  in  St.  Jerome's  study  beside  his  tame 
jjartridge  and  spare  slippers ;  lead  the  appeased  river  by  al- 
ternate azure  promontories,  and  restrain  its  courtly  little 
streamlets  with  margins  of  marble.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
your  studies  of  mythology  and  literature  may  best  be  con- 
nected with  these  schools  of  purest  and  calmest  imagination  ; 
and  their  discipline  will  be  useful  to  you  in  yet  another  di- 
rection, and  that  a  very  important  one.  It  will  teach  you  to 
take  deliglit  in  little  things,  and  develope  in  you  tlie  joy  which 
all  men  should  feel  in  purity  and  order,  not  only  in  pictures 
but  in  reality.  For,  indeed,  the  best  art  of  this  school  of 
lantasy  may  at  hist  be  in  reality,  and  the  chiaroscurists,  true 
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in  ideal,  may  be  less  helpful  in  act.  We  cannot  aiTest  sunsets 
nor  carve  nr.ountaius,  but  we  may  turn  every  English  home- 
stead, if  we  choose,  into  a  picture  by  Cima  or  John  Bellini, 
which  shall  be  '  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image 
of  life  indeed.' 

188.  For  the  present,  however,  and  yet  for  some  little  time 
during  your  progress,  you  will  not  have  to  choose  your  school. 
For  both,  as  we  have  seen,  begin  in  deliueation,  and  both  pro- 
ceed by  hlHng  flat  s^mces  with  an  even  tint.  And  therefore  this 
will  be  the  course  of  work  for  you,  founded  on  all  that  we 
have  seen. 

Having  learned  to  measure,  and  draw  a  pen  line  vn.i\i  some 
steadiness  (the  geometrical  exercises  for  this  purpose  being 
proj)erly  school,  not  Universit}-  work),  you  shall  have  a  seiies 
of  studies  from  the  plants  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  the 
historv  of  art ;  first  from  their  real  forms,  and  then  from  the 
conventional  and  heraldic  expressions  of  them  ;  then  we  will 
take  examples  of  the  filling  of  ornamental  forms  with  flat  col- 
our in  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Gothic  design  ;  and  then  we  will 
advance  to  animal  forms  treated  in  the  same  severe  wav,  and  so 
to  the  patterns  and  colour  designs  on  animals  themselves.  And 
when  we  are  sure  of  our  firmness  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye, 
we  will  oo  on  into  lif2:ht  and  shade. 

189.  In  process  of  time,  these  series  of  exercises  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufficiently  complete  and  systematic  to  show  its  purpose  at 
a  glance.  But  during  the  present  year,  I  shall  content  m}'- 
self  with  placing  a  few  examj^les  of  these  different  kinds  of 
practice  in  youi*  rooms  for  work,  explaining  in  the  catidogue 
the  position  they  will  ultimately  occupy,  and  the  technical 
points  of  process  into  which  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter  in  a  gen- 
eral lecture.  After  a  little  time  spent  in  cojDying  these,  your 
own  predilections  must  determine  your  future  course  of  study ; 
only  remember,  whatever  school  you  follow,  it  must  be  only 
to  learn  method,  not  to  imitate  result,  and  to  acquaint  youi'- 
self  with  the  minds  of  other  men,  but  not  to  adopt  them  as 
3'our  own.  Be  assured  that  no  good  can  come  of  yo\xv  work 
but  as  it  arises  simply  out  of  your  own  true  natures  and  the 
necessities  of  the  time  ai'ound  you,  though  in  many  respects  an 
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evil  one.  You  live  in  an  age  of  base  conceit  and  baser  servil* 
ity — an  age  whose  intellect  is  chiefly  formed  by  pillage  and 
occupied  in  desecration  ;  one  day  mimicking,  the  next  destroy- 
ing, the  works  of  all  the  noble  persons  who  made  its  intellect- 
ual or  aii  life  possible  to  it : — an  age  without  honest  confidence 
enough  in  itself  to  carve  a  cherry-stone  with  an  original  fancy, 
but  with  insolence  enough  to  abolish  the  solar  system,  if  it 
were  allowed  to  meddle  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  you 
have  to  become  lowly  and  strong  ;  to  recognise  the  powers  of 
others  and  to  fulfil  your  own.  I  shall  try  to  bring  before  you 
evei-y  fonn  of  ancient  art,  that  you  may  read  and  profit  by  it, 
not  imitate  it.  You  shall  draw  Egyptian  kings  dressed  in  col- 
ours like  the  rainbow,  and  Doric  gods,  and  Runic  monsters, 
and  Gothic  monks — not  that  you  may  draw  like  Egj^ptians  or 
Noi*semen,  nor  yield  yourselves  passively  to  be  bound  by  the 
devotion  or  infected  with  the  delirium  of  the  past,  but  that 
you  may  know  truly  what  other  men  have  felt  during  their 
poor  span  of  life  ;  and  open  your  own  hearts  to  what  the 
heavens  and  earth  may  have  to  tell  you  in  yours. 

Do  not  be  sui-prised,  therefore,  nor  provoked,  if  I  give  you 
at  fii*st  strange  things,  and  rude,  to  draw.  As  soon  as  you  tiy 
them,  you  will  find  they  are  difiicult  enough,  yet,  with  care, 
entirely  possible.  As  you  go  on  drawing  them  tliey  will  be- 
come interesting,  and,  as  soon  as  you  uuderetand  them,  you 
will  be  on  the  way  to  undei^stand  yourselves  also. 

190.  In  closin''  tliis  tii*st  course  of  lectures.  I  have  one  Avord 
more  to  say  respecting  the  possible  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  art  among  the  studies  of  the  Univei-sity.  "What 
art  may  do  for  scholai*ship,  I  liave  no  right  to  conjecture  ;  but 
what  scholai-sliip  may  do  for  art,  I  ma}'  in  all  modesty  tell  you. 
Hitherto,  gi-eat  artists,  though  always  gentlemen,  have  yet 
been  too  exclusively  craftsmen.  Art  has  been  less  thoughtful 
than  we  suppose  ;  it  has  taught  nuich,  but  much,  also,  falsely. 
Many  of  the  gi-eatest  pictures  are  enigmas  ;  otliere,  beautiful 
toA-s  ;  others,  hannful  and  corrupting  toys.  In  tlie  loveliest 
there  is  something  weak  ;  in  the  greatest  there  is  something 
guilty.  And  this,  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  is  the  new  thing 
that  may  come  to  pass, — that  the  schokirs  of  England  may  re- 
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solve  to  teacli  also  •with  the  silent  power  of  the  arts  ;  and  that 
some  among  you  may  so  learn  and  use  them,  that  pictures 
may  be  painted  which  shall  not  be  enigmas  any  more,  but 
open  teachings  of  what  can  no  otherwise  be  so  well  sho\\Ti ; 
which  shall  not  be  fevered  or  broken  visions  any  more,  but 
shall  be  filled  with  the  indwelling  light  of  self-possessed  im- 
agination ;  which  shall  not  be  stained  or  enfeebled  am^  more 
by  evil  passion,  but  glorious  with  the  strength  and  chastity  of 
noble  human  love  ;  and  which  shall  no  more  degrade  or  dis- 
guise the  work  of  God  in  heaven,  but  testify  of  Him  as  here 
dwelling  with  men,  and  walking  with  them,  not  angiy,  in  th@ 
garden  of  the  earth. 
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PEEFACE. 


For  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want,  among  Students  of 
Drawing,  of  a  written  code  of  accurate  Perspective  Law ;  the 
modes  of  construction  in  common  use  being  various,  and,  for 
some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to 
draw  up  such  a  code  in  popular  language,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but  finding 
this  popularization  would  be  impossible,  without  elaborate 
figures  and  long  explanations,  such  as  I  had  no  leisure  to  pre- 
pare, I  have  arranged  the  necessary  rules  in  a  short  mathe- 
matical form,  which  any  school-boy  may  read  through  in  a 
few  davs,  after  he  has  mastered  the  first  three  and  the  sixth 
books  of  Euclid. 

Some  awkward  compromises  have  been  admitted  between 
the  fi;-st-attempted  popular  explanation,  and  the  severer  ar- 
rangement, involving  irregular  lettering  and  redundant  phrase- 
ology ;  but  I  cannot  for  the  present  do  more,  and  leave  the 
book  therefore  to  its  trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be  found  by  mas- 
ters of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may  hereafter  bring 
it  into  better  form.* 

*Sotne  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference  ;  the  eighth  problem,  for  instance, 
ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh,  but  is  separately 
enunciated  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Several  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  as  problems, 
are  on  the  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  di- 
rectly connected  problems  in  closer  sequence  ;  thus  the  construction  of 
rectangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes  would  appear  by  the  Table  of 
Contents  to  have  been  omitted,  being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem 
IX. 
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An  account  of  practical  methods,  sufficient  for  general  pur- 
poses of  sketching,  might  indeed  have  been  set  down  in  much 
less  space,  but  if  the  student  reads  the  following  pages  care- 
fully, he  will  not  only  find  himself  able,  on  occasion,  to  solve 
perspective  problems  of  a  comj^lexity  greater  than  the  ordinary 
rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a  clue  to  many  important  laws  of 
pictorial  effect,  no  less  than  of  outline.  The  subject  thus  ex- 
amined becomes,  at  least  to  my  mind,  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting ;  but,  for  students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
it  up  in  this  abstract  form,  I  believe  good  help  will  be  soon 
furnished,  in  a  series  of  illustrations  of  practical  perspective 
now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Le  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this 
essay  in  an  advanced  state,  but  the  illustrations  shown  to  me 
"were  very  eleai*  and  good ;  and  as  the  author  has  devoted 
much  thought  to  then*  arrangement,  I  hope  that  his  work  will 
be  precisely  what  is  wanted  by  the  general  learner. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  more  ex- 
tended bi-anches  will  find,  I  believe,  Cloquet's  treatise  the 
best  hitherto  published.* 

*  Nouveau  Traite  Elemeutaire  tie  Perspective.     Baclielier,  1823. 
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IJSfTEODUCTIOK 


When  3'ou  bogin  to  read  this  book,  sit  down  very  near  the 
window,  and  shut  the  window.  I  hojDe  the  view  out  of  it  is 
pretty  ;  but,  whatever  the  view  may  be,  we  shall  find  enough 
in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the  tirst  principles  of  persi^ective 
(or,  literally,  of  "  looking  through  '"). 

Every  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if  you 
choose,  as  a  glass  picture  ;  and  what  you  see  through  it,  as 
painted  on  its  surface. 

And  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  j'our  hand  to  the 
glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  full  of  any  thick  colour,  trace, 
roughly,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  on  the  glass. 

But,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  very  still.  Not 
only  you  must  not  move  it  sideways,  nor  up  and  down,  but 
it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or  forwards  ;  for,  if  you 
move  your  head  forwards,  you  will  see  more  of  the  landscape 
through  the  pane  ;  and,  if  you  move  it  backwai'ds,  you  will 
see  less :  or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  pictiu'e,  when 
you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  are  painted  small, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little  space  ;  but,  when 
you  hold  your  head  some  distance  back,  the  objects  are  paint- 
ed larger  upon  the  pane,  and  fewer  of  them  go  into  the  field 
of  it. 

Bat,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must,  when  you 
try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut  one  of  your  eyes.   If 
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you  do  not,  the  point  of  the  brush  ajipears  double  ;  and,  on 
faiiher  experiment,  you  will  observe  that  each  of  your  eyes 
Bees  the  object  in  a  ditierent  place  on  the  glass,  so  that  the 
tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  nglit  eye  is  a  couple 
of  inches  (or  more,  according  to  your  distance  from  the  pane), 
to  the  left  of  that  which  is  true  to  the  siglit  of  the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  j^ou  see  through  the 
window  rightly  on  the  sui'face  of  the  glass,  by  fixing  one  eye 
at  a  given  point,  and  neither  moving  it  to  the  right  nor  left 
nor  up  nor  down,  nor  backwards  nor  fonvards.  Everj'  picture 
drawn  in  true  perspective  may  be  considered  as  an  ujmght 
piece  of  glass,*  on  which  the  objects  seen  through  it  have  been 
thus  drawn.  Perspective  can,  therefore,  only  be  quite  right, 
by  being  calculated  for  one  fixed  position  of  the  eye  of  the 
obsei'ver  ;  nor  will  it  ever  appear  dereptiveh/  right  unless  seen 
precise!}'  from  tlie  point  it  is  calculated  for.  Custom,  how- 
ever, enables  us  to  feel  the  rightness  of  the  work  on  using 
both  our  eves,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  even  when  we  stand 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  it  is  designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken  plate  of 
crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left  of  you,  and  high 
in  front,  and  that  you  had  a  brush  as  long  as  you  wanted  (a 
mile  long,  suppose),  and  could  paint  with  such  a  brush,  then 
the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head,  and  the  landscape 
far  away  to  the  right  and  left,  might  be  traced,  and  painted, 
on  this  enormous  crystal  field,  f  But  if  the  field  w^ere  so  vast 
(suppose  a  mile  high  and  a  mile  wide),  certainly,  after  the  pict- 
ure was  done,  you  would  not  stand  as  near  to  it,  to  see  it,  as 
you  are  now  sitting  near  to  your  window.  In  order  to  trace 
the  upper  clouds  through  your  great  glass,  you  would  have 
had  to  stretch  your  neck  quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend 
their  neck  back  to  see  the  top  of  a  picture.     So  you  would 


*  If  the  gla.ss  were  not  npriclit,  hnt  sloping,  the  objects  might  still  he 
drawn  through  it,  but  their  perspective  would  then  be  different.  Per- 
spective, as  commonly  taught,  is  always  calculated  for  a  vertical  plane 
of  jdcture. 

f  Supposing  it  to  liave  no  thickness  ;  otherwise  the  images  would  he 
distorted  by  refraction. 
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walk  a  long  way  back  to  see  the  great  picture — a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  perhaps, — and  then  all  the  perspective  would  be  wrong, 
and  would  look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover  that 
you  ought  to  have  painted  it  from  the  greater  distance,  if  j'ou 
meant  to  look  at  it  from  that  distance.  Thus,  the  distance  at 
which  3'ou  intend  the  observer  to  stand  from  a  picture,  and 
for  which  you  calculate  the  perspective,  ought  to  regulate  to  a 
certain  degree  the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  place  the  point 
of  observation  near  the  canvas,  you  should  not  make  the  pict- 
ure very  large  :  vice  verm,  if  you  place  the  point  of  observation 
far  from  the  canvas,  you  should  not  make  it  very  small ;  the 
fixing,  therefore,  of  this  point  of  observation  determines,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  within  certain  limits,  the  size  of  j'our 
picture.  But  it  does  not  determine  this  size  by  an^^  perspec- 
tive law  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  made  b}^  many  writers  on  per- 
spective, to  connect  some  of  their  rules  definitely  with  the  size 
of  the  picture.  For,  suppose  that  you  had  what  you  now  see 
through  your  window  painted  actually  upon  its  surface,  it 
would  be  quite  optional  to  cut  out  any  piece  you  chose,  with 
the  piece  of  the  landscape  that  was  painted  on  it.  You  might 
have  only  half  a  pane,  with  a  single  tree  ;  or  a  whole  pane, 
with  two  trees  and  a  cottage  ;  or  two  panes  with-  the  whole 
farmyard  and  pond  ;  or  four  x^anes,  with  farmyard,  pond,  and 
foreground.  And  any  of  these  pieces,  if  the  landscape  upon 
them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleasantly  composed,  would  be  agree- 
able pictures,  though  of  quite  dilferent  sizes  ;  and  yet  they 
would  be  all  calculated  for  the  same  distance  of  observation. 

In  the  follo^ving•  treatise,  therefore,  I  keep  the  size  of  the 
picture  entirely  undetermined.  I  consider  the  field  of  canvas 
as  wholly  unlimited,  and  on  that  condition  determine  the  per- 
spective laws.  After  we  know  how  to  apply  those  laws  with- 
out limitation,  we  shall  see  what  limitations  of  the  size  of  the 
picture  their  results  may  render  advisable. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  independent  of 
the  observer's  distance,  the  size  of  the  object  repreaeated  in  the 
picture  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  that  size  is  fixed  by  absolute 
mathematical  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have  to  draw 
a  tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
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from  vou,  the  lieight  which  yo\i  ought  to  give  that  tower  on 
your  paper  depends,  with  mathematical  precision,  on  the  dis- 
tance at  which  you  intend  your  paper  to  be  placed.  So,  also, 
do  all  the  rules  for  drawing  the  form  of  the  tower,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a  drawing  is 
to  fix,  at  your  choice,  this  distance  of  obseiwation,  or  the  dis- 
tance at  which  you  mean  to  stand  from  your  paper.  After 
that  is  determined,  all  is  determined,  except  only  the  ultimate 
size  of  your  picture,  wliich  you  may  make  gi'eater,  or  less,  not 
by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented,  but  by  taking  i/i 
more^  or  fewer  of  them.  So,  then,  before  proceeding  to  a2)ply 
any  practical  perspective  i*ule,  we  must  always  have  our  dis- 
tance of  observation  mai'ked,  and  the  most  convenient  way  of 
marking  it  is  the  following. 

pl.\cing  of  the  sight-point,  sight-line,  station-point,  and  sta- 

tion-lint:. 


Fio.  1. 


I.  The  Sight-Point. — Let  a  b  c  d.  Fig.  1.,  be  your  sheet  of 
paper,  the  larger  the  better,  though  perhaps  we  may  cut  out 
of  it  at  last  only  a  small  piece  for  our  pictui'e,  such  as  the 
dotted  circle  n  o  p  q.  This  circle  is  not  intended  to  limit 
either  the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture  :  you  may  ultimately 
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have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright,  small  or  larpfe,  as 
you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line  to  give  you  an  idea  of  where- 
abouts }oa  will  2^i"obably  hke  to  have  it ;  and,  as  the  opera- 
tions of  perspective  are  moi'e  conveniently  performed  upon 
paper  underneath  the  picture  than  above  it,  I  put  this  con- 
jectural circle  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  about  the  middle  of  it, 
leaving  plenty  of  paper  on  both  sides  and  at  the  bottom. 
Now,  as  an  observer  generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a 
picture  to  look  at  it,  w-e  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simphcity's 
sake,  fix  the  point  of  observation  opposite  tlie  middle  of  our 
conjectural  picture.  So  take  the  point  s,  the  centre  of  the 
circle  n  o  p  q  ; — or,  which  will  be  simpler  for  you  in  your  own 
work,  take  the  point  s  at  random  near  the  top  of  your  paper, 
and  strike  the  circle  x  o  p  q  round  it,  any  size  you  like.  Then 
the  point  s  is  to  represent  the  point  opposite  which  you  wish 
the  observer  of  your  picture  to  place  his  eye,  iu  looking  at  it. 
Call  this  point  the  "  Sight-Point." 

n.  The  Sight-Ltxe. — Through  the  Sight-point,  s,  draw  a 
horizontal  line,  g  h,  right  across  your  paper  from  side  to  side, 
and  call  this  line  the  "  Sight-Line," 

This  line  is  of  great  practical  use,  representing  the  level  of 
the  eye  of  the  observer  all  through  the  picture.  You  will 
find  hereafter  that  if  there  is  a  horizon  to  be  represented  iu 
your  picture,  as  of  distant  sea  or  plain,  this  line  defines  it. 


HE.  The  Statiox-Ltne. — From  s  let  fall  a  perpendicular 
line,  s  E,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and  call  this  line  the 
"  Station-Line." 

This  represents  the  line  on  which  the  observer  stands,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  picture  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ima/jined  as  drawn  right  out  from  the  paper  at  the  point  s. 
Hold  your  paper  upright  in  front  of  you,  and  hold  your  pen- 
cil horizontally,  with  its  point  against  the  point  s,  as  if  you 
wanted  to  run  it  through  the  paper  there,  and  the  pencil  will 
represent  tlie  direction  in  which  the  line  s  r  ought  to  be 
drawn.  But  as  all  the  measurements  which  we  have  to  set 
upon  this  line,  and  operations  which  we  have  to  perform  wdth 
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it,  are  just  the  same  wben  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper  itself,  be- 
low 8,  as  they  would  be  if  it  were  represented  by  a  wire  in 
the  position  of  the  levelled  pencil,  and  as  they  are  much  more 
easily  performed  when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper,  it  is  alwa3S 
in  practice  so  drawn. 

rV.  The  S  FATioN-Ponf t. — On  this  line,  mark  the  distance  s  t 
at  3'our  pleasure,  for  the  distance  at  which  you  wish  ^our 
picture  to  be  seen,  and  call  the  point  T  the  "  Station-Point." 

In  practice,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  the  distance 
s  T  about  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  your  intended  picture  ; 
and  it  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  more  rather  than  less  ; 
but,  as  I  have  just  stated,  this  is  quite  arbitrary.  However, 
in  this  figure,  as  an  aj^proxiniatiou  to  a  generally  advisable 
distance,  I  make  the  distance  s  t  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  x  o  p  q.  Now,  having  fixed  this  distance,  s  t,  ah  the 
dimensions  of  the  objects  in  oui'  picture  are  fixed  likewise, 
and  for  this  reason  : — 

Let  the  uiDright  line  a  b,  Fig.  2.,  represent  a  pane  of  glass 
placed  where  our  picture  is  to  be  placed ;  but  seen  at  the  side 
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Fig.  2. 


of  it,  edgeways  ;  let  a  be  the  Sight-point ;  s  t  the  Station-line, 
which,  in  this  figure,  observe,  is  in  its  trtie  position,  drawn 
out  from  the  paper,  not  down  upon  it ;  and  t  the  Station- 
point. 
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Suppose  the  Station-line  s  t  to  be  continued,  or  in  math- 
ematical  language  "  jji-oduced,"'  though  s,  far  beyond  the  jxine 
of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower  or  other  upright  object  situ- 
ated on  or  above  this  line. 

Now  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  p  q  is  measured  by 
the  angle  q  t  p,  between  the  i*ays  of  light  Avhich  come  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  But  the 
actual  height  of  the  image  of  the  tower  on  the  pane  of  glass 
A  B,  between  us  and  it,  is  the  distance  p'  q',  bjstween  the  points 
where  the  rays  traverse  the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  farther  from  the  point  t  we  place  the  glass, 
making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will  be  the  image  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  place  it  to  t,  the  smaller  the  image,  and  that  in  a 
fixed  ratio.  Let  the  distance  d  t  be  the  direct  distance  from 
the  Station-point  to  the  foot  of  the  object.  Then,  if  we  i^lace 
the  glass  a  b  at  one  third  of  that  whole  distance,  p'  q'  will  be 
one  third  of  the  real  height  of  the  object ;  if  we  place  the 
glass  at  two  thii-ds  of  the  distance,  as  at  e  f,  p"  q"  (the  height 
of  the  image  at  that  point)  will  be  two  thirds  the  height*  of 
the  object,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  mathematical  law  is 
that  p'  q'  will  be  to  p  Q  as  s  T  to  D  T.  I  put  this  ratio  clearly 
by  itself  that  you  maj"  remember  it : 


p'  q'  :  p  Q  :  :  s  T  :  D  T 


or  in  words : 

p  dash  Q  dash  is  to  p  Q  as  s  T  to  D  T. 

In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p'  q'  is  the  height  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  object  on  the  picture  ;  p  q  the  height  of  the 
object  itself  ;  s  the  Sight-j^oint ;  t  the  Station-point ;  n  a  point 
at  the  direct  distance  of  the  object ;  though  the  object  is  sel- 
dom placed  actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced,  and  may  be  far 
to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  the  formula  is  still  the  same. 

For  let  s,  Fig.  3.,  be  the  Sight-poiut,  and  a  b  the  glass — 

*  I  say  ''height"  instead  of  "magnitude,"  for  a  reason  stated  in 
Appendix  I. .  to  which  you  will  soon  be  referred.  Read  on  here  at 
present. 
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Fig.  3. 


here  seen  looking  doum  on  its  upper  cdye,  not  sideways ; — • 
then  if  the  tower  (representod  liow,  as  on  a  map,  by  the  dark 
squtu-e),  instead  of  being  at  E'  en  the  line  s  t  produced,  be  at 

=^  E,  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  the  spec- 
tator, still  the  appai'ent  height  of  the 
tower  on  a  b  will  be  as  s'  t  to  e  t, 
which  is  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  s  t 
to  D  T. 

Now  in  man}'  perspective  prob- 
lems, the  position  of  an  object  is 
more  conveniently  expressed  by  the 
two  measurements  d  t  and  n  e,  than 
by  the  single  oblique  measui'emeut 

E  T. 

I  shall  call  d  t  the  "  direct  dis- 
tance "  of  the  object  at  e,  and  d  e  its 
"lateral  distance."  It  is  rather  a 
license  to  call  d  t  its  "  direct  "  dis- 
tance, for  e  T  is  the  more  direct  of  the  two  ;  but  there  is  Jio 
other  term  which  would  not  cause  confusion. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  jDOsition 
of  an  object,  the  vertical  height  of  some  point  in  it,  above  or 
below  the  eye,  must  be  given  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  d  p  or  b  q 
in  Fig.  2.*  :  this  I  shall  call  the  "  vertical  distance  "  of  the 
j)oint  given.  In  all  perspective  problems  these  three  dis- 
tances, and  the  dimensions  of  the  object,  must  be  stated, 
otherwise  the  problem  is  imperfectly  given.  It  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  merely  to  draw  a  room  or  a  chui'ch  in  per- 
spective ;  but  to  di*aw  lids  room  from  this  corner,  and  that 
church  on  that  spot,  in  perspective.  For  want  of  knowing 
how  to  base  their  di*awiugs  on  the  measurement  and  place  of 
the  object  I  have  known  practised  students  represent  a  paiish 
church,  certainly  in  true  j^erspective,  but  with  a  nave  about 
two  miles  and  a  lialf  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  nature  the  sizes 

*  p  and  Q  being  points  indicative  of  the  place  of  the  tower's  base  and 
top.  In  tins  figure  both  are  above  the  sight-line  ;  if  the  tower  were  below 
the  spectator  both  would  be  below  it,  and  therefore  measured  below  D. 
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and  distances  of  the  objects  cannot  be  nccnrately  known. 
When,  however,  we  know  liow  to  draw  them  rightly,  if  their 
size  were  given,  we  have  only  to  asaame  a  ralMiul  a^q^roxima- 
tion  to  their  size,  and  the  resulting  drawing  will  be  true 
enough  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  that  we  represent  a  distant  cottage  as  eighteen  feet 
long  when  it  is  in  reality  only  seventeen  ;  but  it  matters  much 
that  we  do  not  represent  it  as  eighty  feet  long,  as  we  easily 
might  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measure- 
ment. Therefore,  in  all  the  following  problems  the  measure- 
ment of  the  object  is  given. 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order  to  bring 
the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the  measurements  as- 
sumed are  generally  very  different  from  any  likely  to  occur  in 
practice.  Thus,  in  Fig.  3.,  the  distance  d  s  would  be  prob- 
ably in  practice  haK  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and  the  distance  t  s, 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  paper,  only  two  or  three 
feet.  The  mathematical  law  is  however  precisely  the  same, 
whatever  the  proportions  ;  and  I  use  such  proportions  as  are 
best  calculated  to  make  the  diagram  clear. 

Now,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perspective  problem  are 
the  following. 

The  Sight-line  g  h  given,  Fig.  1.; 
The  Sight-point  s  given  ; 
The  Station-point  t  given  ;  and 

The  tkree  distances  of  the  object,*  direct,  lateral,  and 
vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 

The  size  of  the  pictm-e,  conjecturally  limited  by  the  dotted 
circle,  is  to  be  cletemiined  afterwards  at  our  pleasure.  On 
these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once  to  construction. 

*  More  accurately,  '*the  three  distances  of  any  point,  either  in  the 
object  itself,  or  indicative  of  its  distance." 
3 
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PROBLEM  L 


TO   FIX    THE   POSITION    OP  A   GtS'EN   POINT.* 


Fig.  4. 

Let  p.  Fig.  4.,  loe  the  given  point. 

Let  its  direct  distance  l^e  d  t  ;  its  Literal  distance  to  the 
left,  D  c  ;  and  vertical  distance  beneath  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, c  p. 

[Let  G  H  be  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and  t  the 
Station-point.]  f 


*  More  accurately,  "To  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  apparent 
p'Htion  of  a  point  given  in  actual  position."  In  the  headings  of  all  the 
lui lowing  problems  the  words  **  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  "  are  to  be 
understood  after  the  words  "  to  draw."  The  plane  of  the  picture  means 
a  surface  extended  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  the  picture. 

f  The  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  be  repeated  in  succeeding 
statements  of  problems.     It  is  always  to  be  understood. 
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It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  position 
of  the  point  p. 


Arrange  the  three  distances  of  the  object  on  your  paper,  as 
in  Ficf.  4.* 


'o* 


Join  c  T,  cutting"  g  h  in  q. 

From  Q  let  fall  the  vertical 
line  Q  p'. 

Join  p  T,  cutting  q  p  in  p'. 

p'  is  the  point  required. 

If  the  point  p  is  above  the 
eve  of  the  obsei*ver  instead  of 
below  it,  c  p  is  to  be  measured 
upwards  from  c,  and  q  p'  drawn 
upwards  from  q.  The  con- 
struction will  be  as  in  Fig.  5. 

And  if  the  point  p  is  to  the 
right  instead  of  the  left  of  the 
observer,  d  c  is  to  be  measured 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left. 

The  Figures  4.  and  5.,  look- 
ed at  in  a  mirror,  will  show 
the  construction  of  each,  on 
that  supposition. 

Now  read  very  carefully  the 
examples  and  notes  to  this  problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  63). 
I  have  put  them  in  the  Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  following  problems  more  clearly  traceable  here  in 
the  text  ;  but  you  must  read  the  first  Appendix  before  going 
on. 

*  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  must  assume  the  distances  to  be 
small ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  object  on  the  table  :  how  large  distances 
are  to  be  treated  you  will  see  presently  ;  the  mathematical  principle, 
being  the  same  for  all,  is  best  illustrated  first  on  a  small  scale.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  p  to  be  the  corner  of  a  book  on  the  table,  seven  inches  be- 
low the  eye,  five  inches  to  the  left  of  it,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  it,  and  that  you  mean  to  hold  your  finished  drawing  at  six  inches  from 
the  eye  ;  then  t  s  will  be  six  inches,  T  D  a  foot  and  a  half,  D  C  five 
inches,  and  c  P  seven- 
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PROBLEM  n. 


TO    DRAW   A   RIGHT    LINE   BETWEEN    TWO    GHTIN    POINTS. 


c 


ly 


Fig.  fi. 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  6.,  be  the  given  right  line,  joining  the  given 
points  A  and  b. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point 
A  be  t  d,  d  c,  and  c  a. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point  b 
be  T  d',  d  c',  and  c'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  I ,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 

And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  b  on  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  b. 

Join  a  b. 

Then  a  6  is  the  Hue  required. 


RIGHT  JANE  BETWEEN  GIVEN  POINTS. 
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COROLLARY  L 


If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture, 
one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same  direct  distance 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  d'  t. 


C 


D 


Fig. 


Then  the  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig*.  7.  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent will  find  experimentally  that  a  6  is  now  pai'allel  to  a  b.* 

And  that  a  6  is  to  a  b  as  t  s  is  to  t  d. 

Therefore,  to  draw  any  line  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
picture,  we  have  only  to  fix  the  position  of  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties, a  or  h,  and  then  to  draw  from  a  or  ft  a  line  parallel  to  the 
given  line,  bearing  the  proportion  to  it  that  t  s  bears  to  t  d. 

*  For  by  the  constrnction  at:  a  t  :  :  B  T :  6  T  ;  and  therefore  the 
two  triaiigles  A  B  T,  a  b  T,  (having  a  common  angle  A  T  B,)  are  similar. 
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COROLLARY  II. 


If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  i^lane,  the  vertical  rlistance 
of  oue  of  its  extremities  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  that  case,  a  c  equals  b  c'  (Fig.  6.). 
And  the  construction  is  as  in  Fipf.  8. 


c 


D' 


In  Fig.  8.  produce  a  6  to  the  sight-line,  cutting  the  sight- 
line  in  V ;  the  jDoint  v,  thus  determined,  is  called  the  Vanish- 
iNG-PoiNT  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  T  V.  Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that 
T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b.* 


COROLLARY  IIL 


If  the  line  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some  i:)oint 
beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  d  is  to  d  t  as  c'  n'  is  to 
d'  t  ;  in  which  case  the  point  c  coincides  with  the  point  c', 
and  the  line  a  h  is  vertical. 

*  The  deiuoiibtratiou  is  iu  Appt'.ndix  II.  Article  L 


VANISHING-POINT  OF  HORIZONTAL  PLANE.       23 

Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may  be,  the 
perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one  which,  pro- 
duced, would  pass  beneath  the  feet  or  above  the  head  of  the 
spectator.* 


PROBLEM  m. 

TO   FIND   THE   VAXISHTNG-POINT    OF   A    GIVEN    HORIZONTAL   LINE, 


Fig.  9. 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  9.,  be  the  given  line. 

From  T,  the  station-point,  draw  t  v  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting 
the  sight-line  in  v. 

V  is  the  Vanishing-point  required,  f 

*  The  reflection  in  water  of  any  luminous  point  or  isolated  object 
(such  a.s  the  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore,  in  perspective,  a  vertical  line  ; 
since  such  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pass  under  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Many  artists  (Claude  among  the  rest)  knowing  something  of" 
optics,  but  nothing  of  perspective,  liave  been  led  occasionally  to  draw 
such  reflections  towards  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  picture. 

f  The  student  will  observe,  in  practice,  that,  his  paper  lying  flat  on 
the  table,  he  has  only  to  draw  the  line  T  V  on  its  horizontal  surface, 
parallel  to  the  given  horizontal  line  A  B.  In  theory,  the  paper  should 
be  vertical,  but  the  station-lino  s  T  horizontal  (see  its  definition  above, 
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COROLLARY  I. 

As,  if  the  point  h  is  first  found,  v  may  be  determined  by  it, 
so,  if  the  point  v  is  fii-st  found,  h  may  be  determined  by  it. 
For  let  A  B;  Fig.  10.,  be  the  given  line,  constructed  upon  the 

B 


paper  as  in  Fipf.  8.  ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  line 
a  h  without  usinpf  the  point  c'. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a.     (Problem  I.) 

paire  18.)  ;  in  whicli  case  T  v,  bfintr  drawn  parallel  to  a  b,  will  be 
liorizontal  also,  and  still  cnt  tlie  sight-line  in  v, 

Tlie  construction  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  on  the  second  Corollary 
of  the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  any  other  line,  as  M  N  in  Fig.  9.,  parallel  to  A  n, 
occurs  in  the  picture,  the  line  T  v,  drawn  from  T,  p.arallel  to  m  N,  to  find 
the  vanisliing-point  of  M  N,  will  coincide  with  tlie  line  drawn  from  T, 
parallel  to  a  b,  to  find  tlie  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

Therefore  A  B  and  M  N  will  h:ive  the  same  vanishing  point. 

Therefore  all  jiarallel  liorizontul  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 

It  will  be  sliown  hereafter  that  all  parallel  inclined  lines  also  have  the 
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Find  the  vanisbiug-i^oint  of  a  b  in  v.     (Problem  m.) 

Join  a  V. 

Join  B  T,  cutting  a  v  in  6. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required.* 


COROLLARY   11. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
given  line  was  small  enougli,  and  near  enough  to  be  actually 
drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  size  ;  as  in  the  example  given 
in  Appendix  I.  We  may,  however,  now  deduce  a  construction 
available  under  all  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
tance and  length  of  the  line  given. 

From  Fig.  8.  remove,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  lines  c'  d', 
h  V,  and  t  v  ;  and,  taking  the  figure  as  in  Fig.  11.,  draw  from 
a,  the  line  a  r  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  r. 

Then  a  r  is  to  a  b  as  a  t  is  to  a  t. 

—  —  as  c  T  is  to  c  T.  ■  • 

—  —  as  T  s  is  to  T  D. 

That  is  to  say,  a  r  is  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  f 
Therefore,  when  the  position  of  the  point  a  is  fixed  in  a,  as 
in  Fig.  12.,  and  a  v  is  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point ;  if  we 
draw  a  line  a  r  from  a,  parallel  to  a  b,  and  make  a  r  equal  to 
the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  and  then  join  e  t,  the  line  r  t 
will  cut  a  v  in  h. 

same  vainshiiig-point ;    the  student  may  here  accept  the  general  con- 
clusion—  "  All 2Mrallel  lines  Jutre  the  same  ranishing-point." 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  A  b  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  T  V 
must  be  drawn  parallel  to  g  h,  and  will  therefore  never  cue  G  H.     The 
line  A  b  has  in  that  case  no  vanishing-point :   it  is  to  be  drawn  by  the. 
construction  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  A  B  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  T  v  will  coincide  with  T  S,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  A  B  will 
be  the  sight-point. 

*  I  spare  the  student  the  formality  of  the  reductloadahsurdum  which 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  this. 

f  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  see  Appendix  I.  It  ought  to 
have  been  read  before  the  stude  it  comes  to  this  problem  ;  but  I  refer 
to  it  in  case  it  has  not. 
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So  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  b,  we  need 
not  draw  the  long  and  distant  line  a  b,  but  only  a  r  paral- 
lel to  it,  and  of  its  sight-magnitude  ;  which  is  a  great  gain, 
for  the  line  A  b  may  be  two  miles  long,  and  the  line  a  b 
perhaj^s  only  two  inches. 


COROLLARY  III. 


In  Fig.  12.,  altering  its  proportions  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  putting  it  as  here  in  Fig.  13.,  draw  a  horizontal 
line  a  r'  and  make  a  r'  equal  to  a  r. 


FiG.  13. 

Through  the  points  r  and  b  draw  r'  m,  cutting  the  sight-lii.. 
in  M.  Join  t  v.  Now  the  reader  will  find  experimentally  that 
V  M  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  from  the  vanishing-point  v  we  lay  o3 
on  the  sight-line  a  distauce,v  m,  equal  to  v  t;  then  draw  through 
a  a  horizontal  line  an,  make  a  r'  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude 
of  A  B  and  join  r'  m  ;  the  line  r'  m  will  cut  a  v  in  b.  And  this 
is  in  practice  generally  the  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining 
the  length  of  a  b. 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  11.  Aiticle  II.  p.  90. 
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COROLLARY   IV. 

Removing  from  the  preceding  figure  the  unnecessary  lines, 
and  retaining  only  r'  m  and  a  v,  as  in  Fig.  14,  produce  the  line 
a  r'  to  the  other  side  of  a,  and  make  a  x  equal  to  a  r'. 

Join  X  6,  and  produce  x  6  to  cut  the  line  of  sight  in  n. 


M 


N 


Fig.  14. 

Til  en  as  X  r'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  r'  is  equal  to  a  x,  v  n 
must,  by  similar  triangles,  be  equal  to  v  m  (equal  to  v  t  iu 
Fig.  13.).  . 

Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the  distance 
V  T,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the  jjoint  n,  if  we 
measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  r'  or  a  x  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  a  v,  the  line  joining  r'  m  or  x  n  will  equally  cut  a 
vin  h 

The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  "  DmniNG-PorNTs  "  of  the 
original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12.),  and  we  resume  the  results  ox  these 
corollaries  in  the  following  three  problems. 


PROBLEM   JW. 


TO    FIND    THE    DIVIDING -POINTS    OF    A    GIVEN    HORIZONTAL    LINE. 

Let  the  liorizontal  line  a  b  (Fig.  15.)  be  given  in  position  and 
magnitude.     It  is  required  to  find  its  dividing-points. 
Find  the  vanishing-point  v  of  the  line  a  b. 
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With  centre  v  and  distance  v  t,  describe  circle  cutting  the 
sight-Hne  in  m  and  n. 

Then  m  and  n  are  the  dividing-points  required. 

In  general,  only  one  dividing-point  is  needed  for  use  with 
any  vanishing-point,  namely,  the  one  nearest  s  (in  this  case  the 
point  m).  But  its  opposite  n,  or  both,  may  be  needed  under 
certain  circumstances. 


PKOBLEM  V. 


TO    DRAW   A   HORIZONTAL   LINE,    GIVEN    IN    POSITION   AND    MAGNITUDE, 
BY   MEANS    OF   ITS    SIGHT-MAGNITUDE    AND    DIVIDING-POINTS- 

Let  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  convenient  dividing- 
point,  M,  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  a  V. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  b'  and  make  a  b' 
equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  Join  b'  m,  cutting 
a  V  in  b. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  requii*ed. 
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COROLLARY  I. 

Supposing  it  were  now  required  to  draw  a  line  a  c  (Fig.  17.) 
twice  as  long*  as  a  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  sight-magnitude 
a  d  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  sight-magnitude  a  h' ;  we 
have,  therefore,  merely  to  continue  the  horizontal  line  ah\ 
make  h  c  equal  to  a  h\  join  c  m',  cutting  a  v  in  c,  and  a  c  will 
be  the  line  required.  Similarly,  if  we  have  to  draw  a  line 
A  D,  three  times  the  length  of  a  b,  a  d'  must  be  three  times 
the  length  of  ah\  and  joining  d' ia,  ad  will  be  the  line  re- 
quired. . 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  portions  cut 
off,  be,  cd,  &c.,  approach  the  point  v,  the  smaller  they  be- 
come ;  and,  whatever  lengths  may  be  added  to  the  line  a  d, 
and  successively  cut  off  from  a  v,  the  line  a  v  will  never  be 
cut  off  entirely,  but  the  portions  cut  off  will  become  infinitely 
small,  and  apparently  "  vanish  "  as  they  approach  the  point  v  : 
hence  this  point  is  called  the  "  vanishing  "  point. 


COROLLARY  IL 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  a  d  had  been  given  originally, 
and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts,  we  should  have  had  only  to  divide  its  sight-mag- 
nitude, a  d',  into  the  three  equal  parts,  a  b',  b'  c',  and  c'  d',  and 
then,  drawing  to  m  from  b'  and  c',  the  line  ad  would  have  been 
divided  as  required  in  6  and  c.  And  supposing  the  original 
line  A  D  be  divided  irregularly  into  any  number  of  parts,  if  the 
line  ad'  he  di\ided  into  a  similar  number  in  the  same  pro- 
portions (by  the  construction  given  in  Appendix  L),  and, 
from  these  points  of  division,  lines  are  drawn  to  m,  they  will 
divide  the  line  a  d  in  true  perspective  into  a  similar  number 
of  proportionate  parts. 

The  horizontal  hue  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the  sight- 
magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called  the  "Measuring-line." 

And  the  hue  a  d,  when  properly  divided  in  b  and  c,  or  any 
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other  required  points,  is  said  to  be  divided  "in  perspectre' 
RATIO  "  to  the  divisions  of  the  original  line  a  d. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of  beneath  it, 
the  measuring-line  is  to  be  di-awn  above  also :  and  the  lines  h'  m, 
c  M,  &c.,  drawn  down  to  the  divdding-point.  Turn  Fig.  17. 
upside  down,  and  it  will  show  the  construction. 


PROBLEM  VI. 


TO  DRAW  ANY    TRIANGLE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION    AND  MAGNITUDE,  IN 

A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 


Pig.  18. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  18.)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  its  sides, 
at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and  the 
directions  of  the  two  other  sides. 

Let  A  li  be  the  side  given  in  position  and  magnitude. 
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Then  a  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  position,  and  of  a 
given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  b.     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  6  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find  V  and  v',  the  vanishing-points  respectively  of  the  lines 
A  c  and  B  c.     (Problem  JH.) 

From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  6,  draw  h  y\  cutting  each  other 
ill  c. 

Then  a  6  c  is  the  triangle  required. 

If  A  c  is  the  line  originally  given,  a  c  is  the  line  which  must 
be  first  drawn,  and  the  line  v'  h  must  be  drawn  from  v'  to  c 
and  produced  to  cut  ah  mh.  Similarly,  if  b  c  is  given,  v  c 
must  be  drawn  to  c  and  produced,  and  a  b  from  its  vanishing- 
point  to  h,  and  produced  to  cut  a  c  in.  a. 


PROBLEM  Vn. 


TO    DRAW     ANY    RECTn^INEAR    QUADRILATERAL   FIGURE,     GR'EN    IN 
POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE,  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 


Let  A  b  c  d  (Fig.  19.)  be  the  given  figure. 

Join  any  tw^o  of  its  opposite  angles  by  the  line  b  c. 

Draw  first  the  triangle  a  b  c.     (Problem  VI.) 

And  then,  from  the  base  b  c,  the  two  lines  b  d,  c  d,  to  their 
vanishing-points,  which  will  complete  the  figure.  It  in  un- 
necessary to  give  a  diagram  of  the  construction,  which  is 
merely  that  of  Fig.  18.  duplicated  ;  another  triangle  being 
drawn  on  the  line  a  c  or  b  c. 
3 
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COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  api^lication  of  Problem  VL  auy 
given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  horizontal  plane  may  be 
drawn,  since  any  such  figui-e  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
triangles,  and  the  triangles  then  drawn  in  succession. 

More  convenient  methods  may,  however,  be  genemlly  found, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  figure  required,  by  the  use  of 
succeeding  problems  ;  and  for  the  quadrilateral  figure  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  practice,  namely,  the  square,  the 
followinc:  consti-uctiou  is  more  convenient  than  that  used  in 
the  present  problem. 


PEOBLEM  Vm. 

TO    DRAW    A    SQUAEE,    GR'EN     IN     POSITION    AND     MAGNITUDE,     IN     A 

HORIZONTAL    PLANE. 


Let  a  b  c  d   (Fig.  20.)  be  the  square. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position  and 
magnitude  of  all  its  sides  are  given. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  ;  and  m,  the  diriding- 
point  of  a  b,  nearest  s. 

Find  v',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c  ;  and  n,  the  dividing- 
point  of  A  c,  nearest  s. 

Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  b\  a  c\ 
each  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 

(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  r) 

Draw  a  v'  and  c'  n,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 

Draw  a  v,  and  b'  m,  cutting  each  other  in  b. 

Then  a  c,  a  b,  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  square. 

Now,  clearing  the  figure  of  superfluous  lines,  we  have  a  b, 
a  c,  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 

And  because  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  c  d  (Fig.  20.)  ia  pandlel  to 

▲  B. 
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Fig.  20. 


Fio.  21. 
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And  all  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanisbing-i^oint.  (Note 
to  Problem  IIL) 

Tlierefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  c  d. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishiug-j^oiut  of  b  d. 

Therefore,  from  h  and  c  (Fig.  22.)  di-aw  h  v',  c  v,  cutting  each 
other  in  d. 

Then  ab  c  di^  the  square  required. 


COROLLARY  I.  , 

It  is  ob\4ous  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horizontal  plane  may 
be  drawn  by  this  2)roblem,  merely  making  a  b',  on  the  meas- 
uring-line. Fig.  20.,  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  one  of  its 
sides,  and  a  c  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  other. 


COROLLARY  IL 

Let  abed,  Fig.  22.,  be  any  square  drawn  in  perspective. 
Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c,  cutting  each  other  in  c.    Then 

c   is  the  centre    of  the 
b      ^^r~-^^        f  square.     Through   c, 

draw  e  f  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  a  b,  and  (j  h 
to  the  vanishing-point 
of  a  c,  and  these  lines 
a  will  bisect  the  sides  of 

^^^"  the  square,  so  that  a  ^  is 

the  perspective  representation  of  half  the  side  a  b ;  ae  in  half 
ac  ;  c  h  in  half  c  d ;  and  bf  is  half  b  d. 


COROLLARY  IIL 

Since  a  b  c  d.  Fig.  20.,  is  a  square,  b  a  c  is  a  right  angle  ; 
and  as  t  v  is  parallel  to  a  b,  and  t  v'  to  a  c,  v'  t  v  must  be  a 
riglit  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  most  buildings  is  rectangular,  it  con- 
stantly happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as  the  corners 
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of  ordinary  houses)  throw  the  lines  to  the  vanishing-points 
thus  at  right  angles  ;  and  so  that  this  law  is  observed,  and  v 
T  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle,  it  does  not  matter  in  general  practice 
whether  the  vanishing-points  are  thrown  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  to  the  right  or  left  of  s ;  but  it  matters  much  that  the  re- 
lation of  the  vanishing-points  should  be  accurate.  Their  po- 
sition with  respect  to  s  merely  causes  the  spectator  to  see  a 
little  more  or  less  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  house,  which 
may  be  a  matter  of  chance  or  choice  ;  but  their  rectangular 
relation  determines  the  rectangTilar  shape  of  the  building, 
which  is  an  essential  point. 


PROBLEM  IX. 


TO    DRAW    A    SQUARE    PILLAR,   GIVEN    IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE,  ITS 
BASE  AND  TOP  BEING  IN  HORIZONTAL  PLANES. 


H 


h 
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Fig.  24. 


Let  A  H,   Fig.   23,    be   the 
square  pillar. 

Then,  as  it  is  given  in  posi- 
tion and  magnitude,  the  posi-  F 
tion  and  magnitude  of  the 
square  it  stands  upon  must 
be  given  (that  is,  the  line  a  b 
or  A  c  in  position),  and  the  C 
height  of  its  side  a  e. 

Find  the  sight-magnitudes 
of  A  B  and  A  E.  Draw  the  two 
sides  ah,  a  c,  of  the  square  of  the  base,  by  Problem  \lii.,  as 
in  Fig.  24.  From  the  points  a,  b,  and  c,  raise  vertical  lines 
a  e,  cf,  b  g. 

Make  a  e  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  e. 

Now  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  in  horizontal 
planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  f  g,  is  parallel  to  the  square  of 
its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  e  f  is  parallel  to  a  c,  and  e  g  to  a  b. 

Therefore  e  f  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c,  and  e  g 
the  same  vanishiug-point  as  a  b. 


a  fij&  lilt  vaniaiiiii^-ponit  of  a  c,  'Csitc^g  r^ 


HI/- 

fwTiiitaT^T  draw  t  g  ^  iht  Yaiiihlniig-poiiit  oi  c  6,  cntUng  ^ 

pciBd  uf  e  /,  niid/  ii  1         -  iTHMjJgaTy^tWBBt  of  €  g,  cuttnig 
ewih  utiber  iu  Ji.     Tben  c  '7  /.  /' is  the  -         -  pillaj  requiibd. 


Ii  ife  :  .:  A  £  i£  equal  to  ▲  <:;,  1^  whoAt  iffMB  wiM. 

"be  a  cut>fc,  linu  eii'jii  side,  a  tf  c  and  o  €  y  it,  will  be  a  square 
in  a  gmm  '  plane.     And  bj  maidiig  a  »  or  a  c  longer 

^jn  |Bi<||Maiiwi[,  iMj  IcaPD  ofmrii^gipuMgr 
be  ^v*in  u>  ol  tlie  adefc  of  the  pilar.     No  ofliea'  rule  is 

SaeaseiGxe  ueeufcu  iur  drawing  squares  or  rectangles  in 


Aliri  -aanj  irifanrrle  mar  lae  tfauB  cIlmh  Ji.in  aTerUcai  plane,  bjen- 
(dbnogii  in  a  lectangle  and  dBtermimng,  in  perEpeetive  ratio, 

«B  the  tddes  of  fi^  rr  rtm^j-lr,  &£  points  of  ilies*  cosatact  witb 
1hr  wic^rr  of  tbe  tnaz^^ 

A  3e«  cGoufQifiBted  eaniia-ucuon  wili,  bovever,  bs   gixen 
bereafier.* 


PROBLEM  X 


TO  XS^AW   A  7T£AMII^     GTVXK   IK    K'  AKP   MAGNITITDE,  ON    ▲ 

f<  BASE  IK  A  HOEliiOKTAL  PLAKE. 

IiET  A  2,  Pag.  2C..  •'  tlie  four-sided  prramid.  Asit  i«  givm 
1-  - --tion  and  ihc  !*^  '^,  ii»  sqpBi^  base  ofi  wiMcb  it  fiteiftds 
iitijw  sMt  ^Htm.  in  ^^gxux^n  and  roM^faiktd^  and  ftp  Tertieal 


•IBw  vw-'*^  bO    .uoif  i,  after  ^'ou  liavt  read  Problem  iVl. 

i»fttd  of  the  v«rtio«a  ii«i|:*  ''ad  be 

^'^ri.cu,.  luutft  iMr  duduoed  Imhb  it.     At^t:  viu;  r  Yiin'mw  — 1 
:i     u-    '- Pi>eiidL«.,  >.  71. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OB'  PERSPECTIVE. 


D 


e 

Fig,  28. 


a 


Let  c  D  E  F,  Fig.  29.,  be  the  rectangle  so  drawn. 
If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  a,  is  in  a  side  of  the  rec- 
tangle, divide  the  side  c  e,  Fig.  29.,  so  that  a  c  shall  be  (in  per- 
spective ratio)  to  A  E  as  A  c  is 
to  A  E  in   Fig.   28.  (Prob.   V. 

Cor.  n.) 

Similarly      determine      the 
points  of  contact  of  the  cuiTe 
and  rectangle,  e,  f,  g. 
I         If  an  extremity  of  the  curve, 
as  B,  is  not  in  a  side  of  the  rec- 
f    tangle,  let  fall  the  perpendicu- 
lars B  a,  B  b  on  the  rectangle 
sides.      Determine  the  corre- 
spondent points   a    and   b   in 
Fig.  29.,  as  you  have  already 
determined  a,  b,  e,  andf. 
From  b,  Fig.  29.,  draw  b  b  parallel  to  c  n,*  and  from  a  draw 
A  B  to  the  vanishing-point  of  d  f,  cutting  each  other  in  b.  Then 
B  is  the  extremity  of  the  curve. 

Determine  any  other  important  point  in  the  curve,  as  p,  in 
the  same  way,  by  letting  fall  p  q  and 
p  r  on  the  rectangle's  sides. 

Any  number  of  points  in  the  cun'e 
may  be  thus  determined,  and  the 
curve  drawn  through  the  series  ;  in 
most  cases,  three  or  four  will  be 
enough.  Practically,  complicated 
curves  may  be  better  drawn  in  per- 
spective by  an  experienced  eye  than  by  rule,  as  the  fixing  of 
the  various  points  in  haste  involves  too  many  chances  of  error  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  draw  a  good  many  by  rule  first,  in  order  to 
give  the  eye  its  experience.^ 

*  Or  to  its  vanishing-point,  if  c  D  has  one. 

+  Of  course,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  any  number  of 
erjual  rectangles,  and  dividing  the  perspective  rectangles  similarly,  tlie 
curve  may  be  approximately  drawn  without  any  trouble  ;  but,  when 
accuracy  is  required,  the  points  should  be  fixed,  as  in  the  problem. 


CURVE  IN  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 
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COROLLARY. 

If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle,  Fig.  30.,  the  rectangle 
which  encloses  it  will  become  a  square,  and  the  curve  will 
have  four  points  of  contact,  a  b  c  d,  B 

in  the  middle  of  the  sides  of   the 
square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a  square 
may  be  drawn  about  a  circle  in  any 
position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest 
side,  E  G,  parallel  to  the  sight-line. 

Let  E  F,  Fig.  31.,  be  the  square  so 
drawn. 

Draw  its  diagonals  e  f,  g  h  ;  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  square  (determined  by  their  inter- 
section) draw  A  B  to  the  vanishing-point  of  g  f,  and  c  d  parallel 


H    P' 


B 


Q'    P 


7 

y^ '^"\ 

\ 

to  E  G.     Then  the  points  a  b  c  d  are  the  foui'  points  of  the 
circle's  contact. 

On  E  G  describe  a  half  square,  e  l  ;  draw  the  semicircle  k 
A  L  ;  and  from  its  centre,  b,  the  diagonals  r  e,  r  g,  cutting  the 
circle  in  x,  y. 
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From  the  points  x  y,  where  the  circle  cuts  the  diagonals, 
raise  perj>encliculars,  p  x,  q  ?/,  to  e  g. 

From  p  and  q  di*aw  p  p',  q  q',  to  the  vanishing-point  of  g  f, 
cutting  the  diagonals  in  ?n,  n,  and  o,  p. 

Then  7?i,  n,  o,  p  are  four  other  points  in  the  circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle  may  be  drawn  by  the 
hand  accurately  enough  for  general  purposes  ;  but  any  number 
of  points  required  may,  of  course,  be  determined,  as  in  Prob- 
lem XL 

The  distance  e  p  is  approximately  one  seventh  of  e  g,  and 
may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick  practice,  as  the  enx)r  in- 
volved is  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred  in  the  hasty 
operation  of  drawing  the  circle  and  diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,,  in  consequence  of  associated 
constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  draw  e  g  parallel  to 
the  sight-line,  the  square  being  perhaps  first  consti'ucted  in 
some  obUque  direction.  In  such  cases,  q  g  and  e  p  must  be 
determined  in  perspective  ratio  by  the  dividing-point,  the  line 
E  G  being  used  as  a  measuring-line. 

[O65.  In  drawing  Fig.  31.  the  station-point  has  been  taken 
much  nearer  the  paper  than  is  usually  advisable,  in  order  to 
show  the  character  of  the  curve  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  that  e  g  may  be  vertical. 
Fig.  31.  win  represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  circle  in 
a  vertical  plane,  the  sight-line  being  then  of  course  parallel  to 
g  l  ;  and  the  semicircles  a  d  b,  a  c  b,  on  each  side  of  the  diam- 
eter A  B,  will  represent  ordinaiT  semicircular  arches  seen  in 
perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line 
E  H  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle  will  repre- 
sent a  semicircular  arch,  above  the  eye,  dra^vn  in  persj^ective. 
But  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line  g  f  is  the  top  of  the 
square,  the  upper  semicircle  will  represent  a  semicircular  arch, 
below  the  eye,  drawn  in  perspective. 

If  the  book  be  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  repre- 
sent a  circle  drawn  on  the  ceiliug,  or  any  other  horizontal 
plane  above  the  eye  :  and  the  construction  is,  of  course,  ac- 
curate in  every  case.] 


I 


I 


DIVISION  OF  CIRCLE  INTO  EQUAL  PARTS.         ^'S 


PROBLEM   Xn. 

TO    DrVTDE   A    CIRCLE   DRAWN    IN    PERSPECTIVE    INTO    ANY    GIVEN  NUM- 
BER  OF    EQUAL   PARTS. 

Lirr  A  B,  Fig.  32.,  be  the  circle  drawn  in  perspective.  It  is 
required  to  divide  it  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts  ;  in 
this  case,  20. 

Let  K  A  L  be  the  semicircle  used  in  the  construction.  Divide 
the  semicircle  k  a  l  into  half  the  number  of  parts  required  ; 
in  this  case,  10. 

Produce  the  line  e  g  laterally,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

From  o,  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  k  a  l,  draw  radii 
through  the  points  of  division  of  the  semicii'cle,  p,  q,  r,  <fec., 
and  produce  them  to  cut  the  line  e  g  in  p,  q,  r,  &c. 

From  the  points  p  q  r  draw  the  hues  p  p',  q  q',  r  r',  &c., 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  b,  each  cutting  the  circle  in 
two  points  of  its  circumference. 

Then  these  points  divide  the  perspective  circle  as  required. 

If  from  each  of  the  points  p,  q,  r,  a  vertical  were  raised  to 
the  line  e  g,  as  in  Fig.  31.,  and  from  the  point  where  it  cut 
E  G  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point,  as  q  q'  in  Fig.  31., 
this  line  would  also  determine  two  of  the  points  of  division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  into  any  number  of  given 
'j/?iequal  pai'ts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  c,  Fig.  33.),  the  shortest 
way  is  thus  to  raise  vertical  lines  from  a  and  b  to  the  side  of  the 
perspective  square  x  y,  and  then  draw  to  the  vanishing-point, 
cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a  and  b,  the  points  required. 
Only  notice  that  if  any  point,  as  a,  is  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
circle  a  b  c,  its  representative  point,  a,  must  be  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  and  if  the  point  b  is  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  circle  a  b  c,  6  must  be  on  the  farther  side  of  a  6  c.  If 
any  point,  as  c,  is  so  much  in  the  lateral  arc  of  the  circle  as  not 
to  be  easily  determinable  by  the  vertical  line,  draw  the  hori- 
zontal c  p,  find  the  correspondent  p  in  the  side  of  the  per- 
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SqUAHE    WITHIN  ISQUARE. 
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spective  square,  and  draw  p  c  parallel  to  x  y,  cutting  the  per- 
spective circle  in  c. 


Fig.  33. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  q',  r,  &c.,  by  which  the 
circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  32.,  be  joined  by  right  Hnes,  the  re- 
sulting figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral  figure  of  twenty 
sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if  the  circle  be  divided  into 
given  unequal  parts,  and  the  points  of  division  joined  by  right 
lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  an  ii-regular  polygon  inscribed 
^n  the  circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thus  any  polygon,  regular  or  uTCgular,  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle, may  be  inscribed  in  position  in  a  perspective  circle. 


PROBLEM  Xin. 


TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GFVEN  IN  MAGNITUDE,  WITHIN  A  LARGER  SQUARE 
GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE  ;  THE  SIDES  OF  THE  TWO 
SQUARES    BEING  PARALLEL. 

Let  A  B,  Fig  34.,  be  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  side  of  the 
smaller  squai'e,  and  a  c  that  of  the  side  of  the  lai-ger  square. 
Draw  the  lai'ger  square.    Let  d  e  f  g  be  the  square  so  drawn. 
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Join  E  G  and  d  f. 

On  either   d  e   or  d  g  set  off,    in  perspective  ratio,   d   h 

equal  to  one-half  of  b  c. 
Throu«:h  n  draw  h  k  to 
the  vanishing-point  of  d 
E,  cutting  D  F  in  I  and  e 
G  in  K.  Through  i  and 
K  draw  I  M,  K  L,  to  van- 
ishing-point of  D  G,  cut- 
ting D  F  in  L  and  e  g  in 
M.     Join  L  M. 

Tlien  I  K  L  II  is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  as  required.* 


COROLLARY. 


If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  required  to 
draw  one  circle  within  another,  the  dimensions  of  both  being 
given,  enclose  each  circle  in  a  square.  Draw  the  squares  first, 
and  then  the  circles  within,  as  in  Fig.  36. 


Fig.  lit). 


*  If  either  of  the  sides  of  the  greater  square  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
tlie  picture,  as  D  o  in  Fig.  35.  d  g  of  course  must  be  equal  to  a  c,  and 
D  \i  equal  to  ^   and  the  cpnstruction  is  as  in  Fig,  35. 


¥in.  85. 


TRUNCATED   CONE. 
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PROBLEM  XIV. 

rO  DRAW  A  TRUNCATED  CIRCULAR  CONE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAG- 
NITUDE, THE  TRUNCATIONS  BEING  IN  HORIZONTAL  PLANES,  AND  THE 
AXIS  OF  THE  CONE  VERTICAL. 


A    E 


B 


a     e 


Fig.  S7. 


Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  37.,  be  the  portion  of  the  cone  required. 

As  it  is  given  in  magnitude,  its  diameters  must  be  given  at 
the  base  and  summit,  a  b  and  c  d  ;  and  its  vertical  height,  c  e.* 

And  as  it  is  ^ven  in  position,  the  centre  of  its  base  must 
be  given. 

Draw  in  position  about  this  centre,f  the  square  pillar  afd, 
Fig.  38.,  making  its  height,  h  g,  equal  to  c  e;  and  its  side,  a  b, 
equal  to  a  b. 

In  the  square  of  its  base,  abed,  inscribe  a  circle,  which 
therefore  is  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cone,  a  b. 


*  Or  if  the  length  of  its  side,  a  c,  is  given  instead,  take  a  e,  Fig. 
37. ,  equal  to  half  the  excess  of  a  b  over  c  D  ;  from  the  point  e  raise  the 
perpendicular  c  e.  With  centre  a,  and  distance  a  c,  describe  a  circle 
cutting  c  exn  c.  Then  c  e  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  portion  of  cone 
required,  or  c  E. 

f  The  direction  of  the  side  of  the  square  will  of  course  he  regulated 
bv  convenience. 
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lu  the  square  of  its  top,  efgh,  inscribe  concentrically  a 
circle  whose  diameter  shall  equal  c  d.     (CoroU.  Prob.  XIQ.) 
Join  the  extremities  of  the  circles  by  the  right  lines  k  /,  n  m. 
Then  k  I  n  m  is  the  portion  of  cone  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

If  similar  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positions  in  the 
circles  k  n  and  /  m  (Coroll.  Prob.  XII.),  and  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  the  polygons  joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting 

figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a 
polygonal  pyramid.  (The  dot- 
ted lines  in  Fig.  38.,  connect- 
ing the  extremities  of  two  di- 
ameters and  one  diagonal  in 
the  respective  cii'cles,  occupy 
the  position  of  the  three  near- 
est angles  of  a  regular  octago- 
nal pyramid,  having  its  angles 
set  on  the  diagonals  and  di- 
ameters of  the  square  a  d,  en- 
closing its  base.) 
If  the  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated,  its  apex 
will  be  the  centre  of  the  upper  square,  as  in  Fig.  26. 


COROLLARY  IL 


If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygons,  be  inscribed 
in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  38.,  the  resulting 
figure  will  be  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a  vei-tical  polygonal  pillai*, 
of  given  height  and  diameter,  drawn  in  position. 


COROLLARY  III. 


If  the  circles  in  Fig.  38.,  instead  of  being  insciibed  in  the 
squares  h  c  and  /  (/,  be  inscribed  in  the  sides  of  the  soUd  figure 


INCLINED  LINES. 
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b  e  and  df,  those  sidea  being  made  square,  and  the  line  b  d  of. 
any  given  length,  the  resulting  figure  will  be,  according  to 
the  constructions  employed,  a  cone,  polygonal  pyramid,  cylin- 
der, or  polygonal  pillar,  drawn  in  position  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  b  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d  and  e  c, 
the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a  horizontal  axis 
pai-allel  to  a  b. 


PROBLEM  XV. 


TO  DRAW  AN  INCLINED  LINE,   GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  the  conditions  of  hoii- 
zontal  and  vertical  lines  only,  or  of  curves  enclosed  in  rec- 
tangles. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  investigate  the  perspective  of  in- 
clined lines,  beginning  with  a  single  one  given  in  position. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  system,  I  give  in  Appendix 
II.  Ai'ticle  m.  the  development  of  this  problem  from  the 
second.  But,  in  practice,  the  position  of  an  inclined  line  may 
be  most  conveniently  defined  by  consideiing  it  as  the  diagonal 
of  a  rectangle,  as  a  b  in  Fig.  39.,  and  I  shall  therefore,  though 
at  some  sacrifice  of  svstem,  examine  it  here  under  that  con- 
dition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  c  and  a  d  are  given,  the  slope 
of  the  line  a  b  is  determined  ;     t\  n 

and  then  its  position  will  depend 
on  that  of  the  rectangle.     If,  as 
in  Fig.  39.,  the  rectangle  is  par- 
allel to  the  picture  plane,  the  line 
A  B  must  be  so  also.     If,  as  in  Fig. 
40.,  the   rectangle  is  inclined  to 
the  picture  plane,  the  line  a  b  will    ^ 
be  so  also.     So  that,  to  fix  the 
position  of  A  b,  the  line  a  c  must  be  given  in  position  and  mag- 
nitude, and  the  height  a  d. 
4 


Fig.  39. 


F:g.  10. 
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If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  the  single 
line  A  B  in  j^erspective,  the  construction  is  entirely  simple  ; 
thus : — 

Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  I. 

Let  A  c,  Fig.  41.,  be  the  line 
so  drawn.  From  a  and  c  raise 
the  vertical  lines  a  d^  c  b. 
Make  a  d  equal  to  the  sight- 
magnitude  of  A  D.  From  d 
draw  db  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  a  c,  cutting  b  c  in  b. 

Join  a  b.     Then  a  6  is  the 
inclined  line  required. 
If  the  line  is  incHned  in  the  opposite  dii-ection,  as  d  c  in 
Fig.  42.,  we  have  only  to  join  d  c  instead  of  a  6  in  Fig.  41., 
and  d  c  will  be  the  line  required. 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  a  c,  when  used  to  define  the 
position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b  (Fig.  40.),  the  ''relative  hori- 
zontal "  of  the  line  a  b. 


Fig.  42. 


Observation. 

In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable  roofs, 
in  which,  when  the  conditions  ai'c  properly  stated,  the  vertical 
height  of  the  gable,  x  y,  Fig.  43.,  is  given,  and  the  base  line. 


Y'  B' 


Fio.  43. 


Fio.  44. 


A  c,  in  position.  Mlien  these  are  given,  draw  a  c  ;  raise  ver- 
ticjil  A  D ;  make  a  d  equal  to  sight,  magnitude  of  x  y  ;  com- 
plete the  perspective-rectangle  a  d  b  c  ;  join  a  b  and  d  c  (as  by 
dotted  lines  in  figure) ;  and  through  the  intersection  of  the 
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dotted  lines  draw  vertical  x  y,  cutting  d  b  in  y.  Join  a  y,  c  y  ; 
and  these  lines  ai*e  the  sides  of  the  gable.  If  the  length  of 
the  roof  a  a'  is  also  given,  draw  in  perspective  the  complete 
parallelopiped  a'  d'  b  c,  and  from  y  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing- 
point  of  A  a',  cutting  d'  b'  in  y'.  Join  a'  y,  and  you  have  the 
slope  of  the  farther  side  of  the  roof. 

The  construction  above  the  eye  is  as  in  Fig.  44  ;  the  roof  is 
reversed  in  direction  merely  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  different  aspects  of  its  lines. 


PROBLEIVI  XVL 

TO    FIND    THE   VANISHING-PODsT    OF    A    GIVEN   INCLINED    LINE. 

If,  in  Fig.  43.  or  Fig.  44.,  the  lines  a  y  and  a'  y'  be  pro- 
duced, the  student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  p,  Fig.  45.,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 

From  p  let  fall  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line,  cutting  the 
sight-line  in  v. 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is  the  van- 
ishing-point of  the  line  a  c* 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  c',  by  drawing  a'  c'  to 
V,  and  0  c'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  y'  c'. 

Now  if  Y  c  and  y'  c'  be  produced  downwards,  the  student 
wiU  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Produce  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  thi'ough  the 
point  p'. 

Therefore  if  a  y  (or  c  y).  Fig  45.,  be  any  inclined  line  drawn 
in  perspective  by  Problem  XV.,  and  a  c  the  relative  horizontal 
(a  c  in  Figs.  39.,  40.),  also  drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  the  vertical  p  p' 
upwards  and  downwards. 

Produce  a  y  (or  c  y),  cutting  p  p'  in  (p  or  p'). 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  III. 
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Then  p  is  the  vanishmg-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  c  y). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  find  the  point  p 

by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a  j^ortion  of  the 


Pm.  45. 


given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XV.  Practically,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  I  give  the  problem  in  this 
form. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analj'sis  of  the  prob- 
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lem,  the  point  p  should  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
station-point  parallel  to  the  given  inchned  line  ;  but  there  is 
no  practical  means  of  drawing  such  a  line  ;  so  that  in  what- 
ever terms  the  problem  may  be  given,  a  portion  of  the  inclined 
hne  (a  y  or  c  y)  must  always  be  drawn  in  perspective  before  p 
can  be  found. 


PROBLEM  XVIL 


TO   FIND    THE    DRTDING-PODfTS    OF   A    GI\'EN    INCLINED    LINE. 
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Fig.  46. 


Let  p,  Fig.  46.,  be  the  vanishing-point  of  the  inchned  Hne, 
and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  the  relative  horizontal. 

Find  the  dividing-points  of  the  relative  horizontal,  d  and  d'. 

Through  p  draw  the  horizontal  line  x  y. 

With  centre  p  and  distance  d  p  describe  the  two  arcs  d  x 
and  d'  y,  cutting  the  line  x  y  in  x  and  y. 

Then  x  and  y  are  the  dividing-points  of  the  inclined  line.* 

Ohs.  The  dividing-points  found  by  the  above  rule,  used 
with  the  ordinarv  measurinq-line,  will  lav  off  distances  on  the 
retiring  inclined  line,  as  the  ordinary  dividing  points  lay  them 
off  on  the  retuinir  horizontal  line. 

*  The  demoustratiou  is  iu  Appendix  II,,  p.  91. 
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Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  is  some' 
times  useful,    and  is  to  be  found  as  follows  : 


Fig.  47. 


Let  A  B,  Fig.  47.,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  in  per- 
spective, and  A  c  the  relative  horizontal 

Find  the  vanishing-points,  v  and  e,  of  a  c  and  a  b  ;  d,  the 
dividing-point  of  \  c  ;  and  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  c  on  the 
measuring-line,  or  a  c. 

From  D  erect  the  perpendicular  d  f. 

Join  c  B,  and  produce  it  to  cut  d  e  in  f.     Join  e  f. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles,  d  f  is  equal  to  e  v,  and  e  f  is 
parallel  to  d  v. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  of  a  c, 
we  raise  a  peri^endiculai'  and  make  n  f  equal  to  e  v,  a  line  c  f, 
dra\NTi  from  any  point  c  on  the  measuring-line  to  f,  will  mark 
the  distance  a  b  on  the  inclined  line,  a  b  being  the  portion  of 
the  given  inclined  line  which  forms  the  diagonal  of  the  vertical 
rectangle  of  which  a  c  is  the  base. 
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PROBLEM  XVin. 

TO   FIND    THE     SIGHT-LEME    OF     AN    INCLINED     PLANE     IN   WHICH    TWO 

LINES    ARE    GIVEN   IN    POSITION.* 

As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  points  in  it  must 
be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane,  two  lines 
in  it  must  be  given. 


Fig.  48. 


Let  the  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d,  Figf.  48. 


*  Read  the  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  Appendix,  p. 8 7-88, before 
investigating  the  problem  itself. 
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As  they  are  given  iu  position,  the  relative  horizontals  a  e 
and  c  F  must  be  given. 

Then  by  Problem  XVL  the  vaui.sbing-i>oint  of  a  b  is  v,  and 
of  c  D,  v'. 

Join  V  V  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  x. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Like  tlje  horizontal  siglit-line,  it  is  of  indefinite  length  ;  tTul 
may  l^e  produced  in  either  direction  as  occasion  requires, 
crossing  the  honzontal  line  of  sight,  if  the  plane  continues 
downward  in  that  direction. 

X  is  the  vanishing-point  of  all  horizontal  lines  in  the  in- 
clined plane. 


PPiOBLE^I  XIX. 

TO    FIND    THE    YANISHTNfl-POrXT    OF    STEEPEST    LINES    IM    AN    INCLINED 
l'I^\NE   WHOSE   SIGHT-LINE    IS   GHEN. 


Let  V  X,  Fig.  40.,  be  the  given  sight-line. 
Produce  it  to  cut  the  honzontal  sight-line  in  x. 
Therefore  x  is  the  vanishing  jx^iut  of  horizontal  lines  in  the 
given  inclined  plune.     (Problem  XVIII.) 
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Join  T  X,  and  cli-aw  t  y  at  right  angles  to  t  x. 

Therefore  y  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  correspond- 
ing to  X.* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  y  p,  cutting  the  sight-line  of  the 
inclined  plane  in  p. 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  in  the  plane. 

All  lines  dra^Ti  to  it,  as  q  p,  r  p,  n  p,  &c.,  are  the  steepest 
possible  in  the  plane  ;  and  all  lines  drawn  to  x,  as  q  x,  o  x,  &:c., 
are  horizontal,  and  at  light  angles  to  the  lines  p  q,  p  r,  &c. 


PEOBLEM  XX. 


TO    FIND     THE    VANISHING-POINT     OF    LINES     PERPENDICUL-\K    TO    THE 
SURFACE    OF    A    GIVEN    INCLINED    PLANE, 

As  the  inclined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its  steepest  lines  must 
be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  50.,  be  a  portion  of  a  steepest  line  in  the  given 
plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  its  relative  horizontal. 

Through  v  draw  the  vertical  g  f  upwards  and  downwards. 

From  A  set  ojff  any  portion  of  the  relative  horizontal  a  c, 
and  on  A  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  j^lane,  ado,  cut- 
ting A  B  in  E. 

Join  EC,  and  produce  it  to  cut  g  f  in  f. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  e  c  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  is  a  right 
angle  ;  and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
A  B  ;  and  similarh^  all  lines  di-awn  to  f,  and  therefore  parallel 
to  E  F,  are  at  right  angles  with  any  line  which  cuts  them, 
drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

And  because  the  semicircle  a  d  c  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
its  diameter  a  c  is  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  lines  ti-av- 
ei-sing  the  surface  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  line  e  c,  being  in 
this  semicircle,  is  also  at  right  angles  to  such  traversing  lines. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  whose  vanishing-point  is  x. 
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And  therefore  the  Hue  e  c,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  steepeRl 
lines  in  the  plane,  and  to  the  horizontal  lines  in  it,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  its  surface. 


i 


Pig.  30. 


The  preceding  series  o^  constructions,  with  tiie  examples  in 
the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  tne  power  of  the 
student  to  draw  an}'  form,  however  complicated,*  which  doe? 

*  As  in  algebraic  science,  much  depends,  ni  ;j»»mplicated  perspective, 
on  tlie  student  s  ready  invention  of  expedients,  and  on  bis  quick  sight 
of  tlie  shortest  way  in  whicli  the  solution  may  be  accomplisbed,  when 
there  aie  several  ways. 
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not  invoivG  intersection  of  curved  surfaces.  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  analysis  of  any  of  these  more  complex  problems, 
as  they  arc  entirely  ••■•seless  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  aiiists. 
For  a  few  words  only  i  must  ask  the  reader's  further  patience, 
respecting  the  general  placing  and  scale  of  the  picture. 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  the  sight- 
point,  and  the  sight-point  is  opposite  the  eye,  the  sight-line  is 
alwaj'S  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Above  and  below  the  sight- 
line,  the  eye  comprehends,  as  it  is  raised  or  depressed  while 
the  head  is  held  upright,  about  an  equal  space  ;  and,  on  each 
side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  is  easily  seen 
without  turning  the  head  ;  so  that  if  a  picture  represented 
the  time  field  of  easy  vision,  it  ought  to  be  circular,  and  have 
the  sight-point  in  its  centre.  But  because  some  parts  of  an;y 
given  view  are  usually  more  interesting  than  others,  either  the 
uninteresting  parts  are  left  out,  or  somewhai  iiore  than 
would  generally  be  seen  of  the  interesting  parts  is  included, 
by  moving  the  field  of  the  picture  a  little  upwards  or  down- 
wards, so  as  to  throw  the  sight-point  low  or  high.  The  opera- 
tion will  be  understood  in  a  moment  by  cutting  an  apertui'e 
in  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  eve,  without  movinof  the  eve.  It  will  be  seen  to  em- 
brace  sometimes  the  low,  sometimes  the  high  objects,  without 
altering  then*  perspective,  only  the  eye  will  be  opposite  the 
lower  paii;  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  higher  objects, 
and  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  the  laws  of  perspective,  why  the  pict- 
ure should  not  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sight- 
point,  as  well  as  up  or  down.  But  there  is  this  practical 
reason.  The  moment  the  spectator  sees  the  hoiizon  in  a  pict- 
ure high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  high,  that  is,  in  its  right 
place.  When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture  low,  he  similarly 
tries  to  put  his  head  low.  But,  if  the  sight-point  is  thrown 
to  the  left  hand  or  right  hand,  he  does  not  understand  that 
he  is  to  step  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  ;  and  if  he  places  him- 
self, as  usual,  in  the  middle,  all  the  perspective  is  distorted. 
Hence  it  is  generally  unadvisable  to  remove  the  sight-point 
laterally,  from  the  centre  of  the  picture.     The  Dutch  painters. 
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however,  fearleBsly  take  the  license  of  j^lacing  it  to  the  right 
or  left ;  and  often  with  good  effect. 

The  rectiUnear  limitation  of  the  sides,  top,  and  base  of  the 
picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  as  the  space  of  a  land- 
scape would  be  which  was  seen  through  a  window  ;  less  or 
more  being  seen  at  the  spectator's  j^leasure,  as  he  retires  or 
advances. 

The  distance  of  the  station-point  is  not  so  arbitrary.  In 
ordinai-y  cases  it  should  not  be  less  than  the  intended  greatei!it 
dimension  (height  or  breadth)  of  the  picture.  In  most  works 
by  the  great  masters  it  is  more  ;  they  not  only  calculate  on 
theu'  pictures  being  seen  at  considerable  distances,  but  they 
like  breadth  of  mass  in  buildings,  and  dislike  the  sharp  angles 
which  always  result  from  station-points  at  short  distances.* 

Whenever  perspective,  done  by  time  rule,  looks  TSTong,  it 
is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near.  Determine, 
in  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator  is  likely  to  exam- 
ine the  work,  and  never  use  a  station-point  within  a  less  dis- 
tance. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  verj^  important  reason,  not  only 
for  cai'e  in  placing  the  station-j^oint,  but  for  that  accurate 
calculation  of  distance  and  observance  of  measurement  which 
have  been  insisted  on  throughout  this  work.  All  di-awings  of 
objects  on  a  reduced  scale  are,  if  lightly  executed,  drawings 
of  the  appearance  of  the  object  at  the  distance  which  in  true 
perspective  reduces  it  to  that  scale.  They  are  not  small  draw- 
ings of  the  object  seen  near,  but  drawings  the  real  size  of  the 
object  seen  far  off.  Thus  if  you  draw  a  mountain  in  a  land- 
scape, three  inches  high,  you  do  not  reduce  all  the  features 
of  the  near  mountain  so  as  to  come  into  three  inches  of  paper. 
You  could  not  do  that.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  give  the 
appearance  of  tlie  mountain,  when  it  is  so  far  oft'  that  three 
inches  of  paper  would  really  hide  it  from  you.     It  is  precisely 

*  The  greatest  masters  are  also  fond  of  parallel  perspective,  that  is  to 
say,  of  having  one  side  of  their  buildingti  fronting  them  full,  and  there- 
fore parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  while  the  other  side  vanishes  to  the 
sight-point.  This  is  almost  always  done  iu  figure  buck-grouuds,  securing 
bimplu  and  baluuuod  lines. 
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\h.e  same  in  drawing  any  other  object.  A  face  can  no  more 
be  reduced  in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is  infinitely'  deli- 
cate already  ;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  rendered  on  its  own 
scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly  diminished  scale  which  would 
be  fixed  by  placing  the  plate  of  glass,  supposed  to  represent 
the  field  of  the  picture,  close  to  the  figures.  Correggio  and 
Raphael  were  both  fond  of  this  slightly  subdued  magnitude 
of  figure.  Colossal  painting,  in  which  Correggio  excelled  all 
others,  is  usually  the  enlargement  of  a  small  picture  (as  a  co- 
lossal sculpture  is  of  a  small  statue),  in  order  to  permit  the 
subject  of  it  to  be  discerned  at  a  distance.  The  treatment  of 
colossal  (as  distinguished  from  ordinary)  paintings  will  depend 
therefore,  in  general,  on  the  principles  of  optics  more  than  on 
those  of  perspective,  though,  occasionally,  portions  may  be 
represented  as  if  they  were  the  projection  of  near  objects  on 
a  plane  behind  them.  In  all  points  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
difiiculty  and  subtlety ;  and  its  examination  does  not  fall 
within  the  compass  of  this  essay. 

Lastly,  it  will  follow  from  these  considerations,  and  the 
conclusion  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  that,  though 
pictures  may  be  enlarged,  they  cannot  be  reduced,  in  copying 
them.  All  attempts  to  engrave  pictures  completely  on  a  re- 
duced scale  are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  give  the  as23ect  of  the  picture  at  the  distance 
which  reduces  it  in  perspective  to  the  size  required ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  distant  effect  of  the 
picture.  Good  painting,  like  nature's  own  work,  is  infinite, 
and  unreduceable. 

I  wish  this  book  had  less  tendency  towards  the  infinite  and 
unreduceable.  It  has  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  I  hoped  to 
give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the  reader  will  pardon  an  abruptness 
of  conclusion,  and  be  thankful,  as  I  am  myself,  to  get  to  an 
end  on  any  terms. 
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PKACTICE   AND   OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE  PRECED- 

ING  PROBLEMS. 
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PROBLESI  L 

An  example  'will  be  necessaiT  to  make  this  problem  clear  to 
the  general  student 

The  nearest  corner  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet  is 
4^  feet  beneath  the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  3^^  feet  in 
direct  distance  from  us.  We  intend  to  make  a  drawing:  of 
the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly  when  held  1^^  foot 
from  the  eye.  It  is  requu-ed  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  comer  of 
the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  51.,  be  our  sheet 
of  paper,  some  3  feet  wide. 
Make  s  t  equal  to  1 5^  foot.  Draw 
the  line  of  sight  through  s.  Pro- 
duce T  s,  and  make  D  s  equal  to  2 
feet,  therefore  t  d  equal  to  3i 
feet.  Draw  d  c,  equal  to  2  feet ; 
c  p,  equal  to  4  feet.  Join  t  c  (cut- 
ting the  sight-line  in  q)  and  t  p. 

Let  fall  the  vertical  q  p',  then 
p'  is  the  point  required. 

If  the  Hues,  as  in  the  figure,  fall  outside  of  your  sheet  of 
paper,  in  order  to  di*aw  them,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  other 
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Fig.  51. 
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sheets  of  paper  to  its  edges.  This  is  inconvenient,  but  must 
be  done  at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly  ;  and  some- 
times afterwards,  though  there  are  expedients  for  doing  with- 
out such  extension  in  fast  sketching. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  extension  of  surface  couV^ 
be  of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance  t  d,  instead  of  being  o^ 
feet,  were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  a  land- 
scape. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of 
construction  ;  to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of 
the  problem. 

In  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2.,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  I 
used  the  word  "height"  only  of  the  tower,  q  p,  because  it  was 


Fig.  52. 


only  to  its  vertical  height  that  the  law  deduced  from  the  figiu*e 
could  be  applied.  For  suppose  it  had  been  a  pyramid,  as 
o  Q  p.  Fig.  52.,  then  the  image  of  its  side,  q  p,  being,  like  every 
other  magnitude,  limited  on  the  glass  a  b  by  the  lines  coming 
from  its  extremities,  would  appear  only  of  the  length  q'  b  ; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  q'  s  is  to  q  p  as  t  s  is  to  t  p.  But  if  we 
let  fall  a  vertical  q  d  from  q,  so  as  to  get  the  vertical  height  of 
the  pyramid,  then  it  is  true  that  q'  s  is  to  q  d  as  t  s  is  to  t  d. 
Supposing  this  figure  represented,  not  a  pyramid,  but  a 
triangle  on  the  ground,  and  that  w  d  and  q  p  ai-e  horizontal 
lines,  expressing  lateral  distance  from  the  liue  t  d,  still  the 
rule  would  be  false  for  g  p  and  true  for  q  d.  And,  simihirly, 
it  is  true  for  all  lines  which  are  parallel,  like  q  d,  to  the  plane 
of  the  pictui'e  a  b,  and  false  for  all  lines  which  are  mclined  to 
it  at  an  angle. 
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Hence  generally.  Let  p  q  (Fig.  2.  iu  Introduction,  p.  14)  be 
any  magnitude  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  ;  and  p'  q'  its 
image  on  the  picture. 

Then  always  the  formula  is  true  which  you  learned  in  the 
Introduction  :  p'  q'  is  to  p  q  as  s  t  is  to  d  t. 

Now  the  magnitude  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formula  I  call  the 
"  SIGHT-MAGNITUDE  "  of  the  line  p  Q.  The  student  must  fix  this 
term,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.  The  "  sight- 
magnitude  "  of  a  line  is  the  magnitude  which  bears  to  the  real 
line  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  of  the  picture  bears 
to  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus,  if  a  tower  be  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  a  hundred  yards  off ;  and  the  picture,  or  piece 
of  glass,  is  one  yard  from  the  spectator,  between  him  and  the 
tower  ;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then  to  distance  of  tower 
as  1  to  100,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  tower's  height  will  be 
as  1  to  100  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  foot.  If  the  tower  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  the  sight-magnitude  of  its  height  will  be 
half  a  foot  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  is  constantly  necessary,  in  perspective  op- 
erations, to  measure  the  other  dimensions  of  objects  by  the 
sight-magnitude  of  their  vertical  lines.  Thus,  if  the  tower, 
which  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  is  square,  and  twenty-five  feet 
broad  on  each  side  ;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  height  is 
one  foot,  the  measurement  of  the  side,  reduced  to  the  same 
scale,  will  be  the  hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  three 
inches  :  and  accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the  term  "  sight- 
magnitude  "  indiscriminately  for  all  lines  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  vertical  lines  of  the  object.  If  I  tell  you 
to  find  the  "  sight-magnitude  "  of  any  line,  I  mean,  always,  find 
the  magnitude  which  bears  to  that  line  the  proportion  of  s  t  to 
D  t  ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  reduce  the  line  to  the  scale  which 
you  have  fixed  by  the  first  determination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before 
you  do  anything  else  ;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  ob- 
ject must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  fixed  by  s  t  before  you  can 
use  them  in  your  diagram.  If  the  object  is  fifty  feet  from 
you,  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the  object  must 
be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ; 
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if  the  object  is  two  thousand  feet  from  j'ou,  and  your  papei 
one  foot,  all  your  lines  must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one 
two-thousandth  before  you  can  use  them,  and  so  on.  Only  in 
ultimate  practice,  the  reduction  never  need  be  tiresome,  for, 
in  the  case  of  large  distances,  accuracy  is  never  required.  If 
a  building  is  three  or  four  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of  ac- 
cidental variation  in  a  touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or 
twenty  feet  in  height  or  breadth,  if  estimated  by  accurate  per- 
spective law.  Hence  it  is  never  attempted  to  apply  measure- 
ments with  jDrecision  at  such  distances.  Measurements  are 
only  required  within  distances  of,  at  the  most,  two  or  three 
hundred  feet.  Thus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  represent  a  cathe- 
dral nave  precisely  as  seen  from  a  spot  seventy  feet  in  front 
of  a  given  pillar  ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be  required  to  draw  a 
cathedral  three  miles  distant  precisely  as  seen  from  seventy 
feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone.  Of  course,  if  such  a 
thing  be  required,  it  can  be  done  ;  only  the  reductions  are 
somewhat  long  and  complicated  ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  easy 
to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the  reduced  dimen- 
sions in  a  moment.  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the  nave,  in  the 
-J  case  supposed,   be  42  feet 

high,  and  we  are  required 
to  stand  70  feet  from  it : 
assume  s  t  to  be  equal  to  5 
feet  Then,  as  5  is  to  70  so 
-vaW  the  sight-magnitude  re- 
quired be  to  42  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sight  magnitude  of 
the  pillar's  height  will  be  3 
feet.  If  we  make  s  t  equal 
to  2^  feet,  the  pillar \s  height 
^  will  be  1:^  foot  and  so  on. 
And  for  fine  divisions  into 
irregular  pai'ts  which  can- 
not be  measured,  the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Euclid  will  serve  you  :  the  following  construction  is, 
however  I  think,  more  practically  convenient : — 

The  Une  a  b  (Fig.  53.)  is  divided  by  given  points,  a,  6,  c^ 
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into  a  given  number  of  irregularly  unequal  parts  :  it  is  re- 
quired to  divide  any  other  line,  c  d,  into  an  equal  number  of 
parts,  bearing  to  each  other  the  same  proportions  as  the  parts 
of  A  B,  and  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

Draw  the  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure. 
.  Join  A  0  and  b  d,  and  produce  the  lines  a  c,  b  d,  till  they 
meet  in  p. 

Join  a  p,  6  p,  c  p,  cutting  c  d  in/,  g,  h. 

Then  the  line  c  d  is  divided  as  required,  in/,  g,  h. 

In  the  figure  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d  ai-e  accidentally  perpen- 
dicular to  A  p.     There  is  no  need  for  their  being  so. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  fii'st  problem. 

The  construction  given  in  the  figure  is  only  the  quickest 
mathematical  way  of  obtaining,  on  the  picture,  the  sight-mag- 
nitudes of  D  c  and  p  c,  which  are  both  magnitudes  parallel 
with  the  picture  plane.  But  if  these  magnitudes  are  too  great 
to  be  thus  put  on  the  paper,  j'^ou  have  only  to  obtain  the  re- 
duction by  scale.  Thus,  if  t  s  be  one  foot,  t  d  eighty  feet, 
D  c  forty  feet,  and  c  p  ninety  feet,  the  distance  q  s  must  be 
made  equal  to  one  eightieth  of  d  c,  or  half  a  foot ;  and  the 
distance  q  p',  one  eightieth  of  c  p,  or  one  eightieth  of  ninety 
feet ;  that  is  to  say,  nine  eighths  of  a  foot,  or  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches.  The  lines  c  t  and  p  t  are  thus  ^iractically  useless, 
it  being  only  necessary  to  measure  q  s  and  q  p,  on  j^our  paper, 
of  the  due  sight-magnitudes.  But  the  mathematical  con- 
struction, given  in  Problem  I.,  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding 
problems,  and,  if  it  is  once  thoroughly  understood  and  prac- 
tised (it  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  practice),  all 
the  other  problems  will  follow  easily. 

Lastly.  Observe  that  any  perspective  operation  whatever 
may  be  performed  with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  bring  it  conveniently  within  the  limits  of  3'our 
paper.  When  the  requii-ed  figure  is  thus  constructed  on  a 
small  scale,  3'ou  have  only  to  enlarge  it  accumtely  in  the  same 
propoiiion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of  construction,  and 
you  will  have  the  figui'e  constructed  in  perspective  on  the  scale 
requiied  for  use. 
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PKOBLEM  IX. 

The  drawing  of  most  buildings  occuning  in  ordinary  practice 
will  resolve  itself  into  applications  of  this  problem.  In  gen- 
eral, any  house,  or  block  of  bouses,  presents  itself  under  the 
main  conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54.  There  will  be  an 
angle  or  corner  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  as  a  b  ;  and  the 
level  of  the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base  of  the  building, 
of  which,  therefore,  the  hoiizontal  upper  lines  will  slope  down 
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Fig.  54. 

to  the  vanishing-points,  and  the  base  lines  nse  to  them.  The 
following  practical  directions  will,  however,  meet  nearly  all 
cases  : — 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  54.,  be  any  im2X)rtant  vertical  line  in  the 
block  of  buildings ;  if  it  is  the  side  of  a  street,  you  may  fix 
upon  such  a  line  at  the  division  between  two  houses.  If  its 
real  height,  distanc^^,  &o.,  are  given,  you  will  proceed  with  the 
accurate  construction  of  the  problem  ;  but  usually  you  will 
neither  know,  nor  care,  exactly  how  high  the  building  is,  or 
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bow  far  off  In  such  case  draw  the  line  a  b,  as  neai'ly  as  you 
can  guess,  about  the  part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to  occupy, 
and  on  such  a  scale  as  you  choose.  Divide  it  into  any  con- 
venient number  of  equal  parts,  according  to  the  height  you 
presume  it  to  be.  If  you  suppose  it  to  be  twenty  feet  high, 
you  ma}'  divide  it  into  twenty  parts,  and  let  each  j^art  stand 
for  a  foot ;  if  thirty  feet  high,  you  may  dinde  it  into  ten 
pai-ts,  and  let  each  pai-t  stand  for  three  feet  ;  if  seventy  feet 
high,  into  foui'teen  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  five  feet ; 
and  so  on,  avoiding  thus  very  minute  divisions  till  you  come 
to  details.  Then  observe  how  high  your  eye  reaches  ujJon 
this  vertical  line  ;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  thii't}'  feet 
high  and  divided  into  ten  pai'ts,  and  you  are  standing  so  as  to 
raise  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its  base,  then  the 
sight-line  may  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure,  through  the  second 
division  from  the  gi'ound.  If  j'ou  are  standing  above  the 
house,  draw  the  sight-line  above  b  ;  if  below  the  house,  below 
A  ;  at  such  height  or  depth  as  you  suppose  may  be  accurate  (a 
yard  or  two  more  or  less  matters  little  at  ordinary  distances, 
while  at  great  distances  pei'spective  rules  become  nearly  use- 
less, the  eye  serving  you  better  than  the  necessarily  imper- 
fect calculation).  Then  fix  your  sight-point  and  station-point, 
the  latter  with  proper  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  hne  a  b. 
As  you  cannot,  in  all  probabiHty,  ascertain  the  exact  direction 
of  the  line  A  V  or  b  v,  draw  the  slope  b  v  as  it  appears  to  you, 
cutting  the  sight-hne  in  v.  Thus  having  fixed  one  vanishing- 
point,  the  other,  and  the  dividing-points,  must  be  accurately 
found  by  rule  ;  for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  eutii-e 
gi'oup  of  points  (vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or 
less  to  the  right  or  left  of  s  does  not  signify,  but  the  rektion 
of  the  points  to  each  other  does  signify.  Then  draw  the 
measuring-line  b  g,  either  through  a  or  b,  choosing  always  the 
steeper  slope  of  the  two  ;  divide  the  measuring-Hne  into  parts 
of  the  same  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand 
for  the  same  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows 
of  windows  in  the  house  front,  each  window  six  feet  high  by 
three  wide,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  three  feet,  both  be- 
twe^ft  window  and  window  and  between  tier  and  tier;  each 
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of  the  divisions  here  standing  for  three  feet,  the  lines  drawn 
from  B  G  to  the  dividing-point  d  fix  the  lateral  dimensions, 
and  the  divisions  on  a  b  the  vertical  ones.  For  other  magni- 
tudes it  would  be  necessary  to  subdivide  the  parts  on  the 
measuring-line,  or  on  a  b,  as  required.  The  lines  which  reg- 
iilate  the  inner  sides  or  returns  of  the  windows  (a,  6,  c,  &c.) 
of  course  are  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  f  (the  other 
side  of  the  house),  if  f  b  v  represents  a  right  angle  ;  if  not, 
theii'  own  vanishing-point  must  be  found  separately  for  these 
returns.     But  see  Practice  on  Problem  XL 

Interior  angles,  such  as  e  b  c,  Fig.  55.  (suppose  the  corner 


of  a  room),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  side  of  the 
room  having  its  measurements  separately  earned  to  it  from  the 
measunng-hue.  It  may  sometimes  happen  in  such  cases  that 
we  have  to  can-y  the  measurement  up  from  the  corner  b,  and 
that  the  sight-magnitudes  are  given  us  from  the  length  of  the 
line  A  R  For  instance,  suppose  the  room  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet ;  and  we  have  to  laj'  of! 
lengths  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room-wall,  b  c.  Find  d, 
the  dividing-point  of  b  c.  Draw  a  measuring-line,  b  f,  from 
b  ;  and  another,  g  c,  anywhere  above.  On  b  f  lay  off  b  g  equal 
to  one  third  of  a  b,  or  six  feet  ;  and  draw  from  d,  through  g 
and  B,  the  lines  a  g,Bh,  to  the  upper  measuring-line.  Then  g  b 
is  six  feet  on  that  measuring-line.    Make  b  c,  c  h,  &c.,  equal  to 
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h  g  ;  and  draw  c  e,  hf,  &c.,  to  d,  cutting  b  c  in  f^  and/,  which 
mark  the  required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  of  the 
wall 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundational  problems  in 
perspective,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  entirely 
familiarize  himself  with  its  conditions. 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  first  observe  these  general  rela- 
tions of  magnitude  in  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
Let  A  G  h'.  Fig.  56.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
The  best  terms  in  which  its  magnitude  can  be  given,  are 
the  length  of  one  side  of  its  base,  a  h,  and  its 
vertical  altitude  (c  d  in  Fig.  25.) ;  for,  know- 
ing these,  we  know  all  the  other  magnitudes. 
But  these  are  not  the  terms  in  which  its  size 
will  be  usually  ascertainable.     Generally,  we 
shall  have  given  us,  and  be  able  to  ascertain 
by  measurement,  one  side  of  its  base  a  h, 
and  either  a  g  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  ^ 
of  its  angles,  or  b  g  (or  b'  g)  the  length  of  a 

line  drawn  from  its  vertex,  g,  to  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  its  base.  In 
measuring  a  real  pyramid,  a  g  will 
usually  be  the  line  most  easily  found  ; 
but  in  many  architectural  problems  b  g 
is  given,  or  is  most  easily  ascertainable. 
Observe  therefore  this  general  con- 
struction. 

Let  a  B  D  E,  Fig.  57.,  be  the  square 
base  of  any  pyramid. 

Draw  its  diagonals,  a  e,  b  d,  cutting 
^  each  other  in  its  centre,  c. 

^^^-  ^'^-  Bisect  any  side,  a  b,  in  f. 

From  F  erect  vertical  f  g. 
Produce  r  b  to  h,  and  make  f  h  equal  to  a  c. 
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Now  if  the  vertical  altitude  of  the  pyramid  (c  d  in  Fig.  25.) 
be  given,  make  v  g  equal  to  this  vertical  altitude. 

Join  G  B  and  g  h. 

Then  g  b  and  g  h  are  the  true  magnitudes  of  g  b  and  g  h  in 
Fig.  56. 

If  G  b  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with  centre  b, 
and  distance  g  b,  describe  circle  cutting  f  g  in  g,  and  r  g  is 
the  vertical  altitude. 


Fig.  58. 

If  g  H  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  h,  with  distance  g  h, 
and  it  will  similarly  cut  f  g  in  g. 

It  is  especially  necessaiy  for  the  student  to  examine  this 
construction  thoroughly,  because  in  many  complicated  forms 
of  omament-s,  capitals  of  columns,  &c.,  the  lines  b  g  and  g  h 
become  the  limits  or  bases  of  curves,  which  are  elongated  on 
the  longer  (or  angle)  profile  g  h,  and  shortened  on  the  shorter 
(or  lateral)  profile  b  g.  We  will  take  a  simple  instance,  but 
must  previously  note  another  const niction. 

It  is  oft^n  necessary,  when  ]>yramidR  are  the  roots  of  some 
ornamental  form,  to  divide  them  horizontally  at  a  given  ver- 
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tical  height.  The  shortest  way  of  doing  so  is  in  general  the 
following. 

Let  A  E  c,  Fig  58.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base  a  b  c, 
and  ADC  the  square  pillar  used  in  its  construction. 

Then  by  construction  (Problem  X.)  b  d  and  a  f  are  both  of 
the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid. 

Of  the  diagonals,  f  e,  d  e,  choose  the  shortest  (in  this  case 
D  e),  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v. 

Therefore  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  d  e. 

Divide  d  b,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  sight -magnitudes 
of  the  given  vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be 
divided. 

From  the  points  of  di'V'ision,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  draw  to  the  van- 
ishing-point V.  The  Hnes  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of  the 
pyramid,  b  e,  at  the  required  elevations.  .  Thus,  in  the  figure, 
it  is  required  to  draw  a  horizontal  black  band  on  the  pyramid 
at  three  fifths  of  its  height,  and  in  breadth  one  twentieth  of 
its  height.  The  line  b  d  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
three  are  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then  the  line  drawn  to  v 
marks  the  base  of  the  black  band.  Then  one  fourth  of  one  of 
the  five  parts  is  measured,  Avhich  similarly  gives  the  breadth 
of  the  band.  The  terminal  lines  of  the  band  are  then  di-awn 
on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  parallel  to  a  b  (or  to  its  vanishing- 
point  if  it  has  one),  and  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  c. 

If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals  are 
awkwardly  placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of  the 
pyramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  d  b  and  join  g  b  and  d  g  (g  being  the  apex 
of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  d  g,  and  use  d  b  for  division, 
caiTvinof  the  measurements  to  the  line  g  b. 

In  Fig.  59.,  if  we  join  a  d  and  d  c,  a  d  c  is  the  vertical  pro- 
file of  the  whole  pyramid,  and  b  d  c  of  the  half  pp'amid,  cor- 
responding to  F  G  B  in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  A  H,  Fig.  60.,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  of  a 
pillar,  A  B  the  semi-diameter  of  its  head  or  abacus,  and  f  d  the 
semi-diameter  of  its  shaft. 
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Let  the  shaft  be  circular,  and  the  abacus  square,  down  to 
the  level  e. 

Join  B  D,  E  F,  and  produce  them  to  meet  in  o. 

Therefore  e  c  g  is  the  semi  profile  of  a  reversed  pyramid 
containing  the  capital. 

Construct  this  pjTamid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus,  in 
the  required  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  61.  ;  making  a  e  equal  to 
A  E  in  Fig.  60.,  and  a  k,  the  side  of  the  square,  equal  to  twice 

A  B 
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A  B  in  Fig.  60.  Make  e  g  equal  to  c  6,  and  e  d  equal  to  c  d. 
Draw  D  F  to  the  vanishing-point  of  the  diagonal  d  v  (the  fig- 
ure is  too  small  to  include  this  vanishing-point),  and  f  is  the 
level  of  the  point  f  in  Fig.  60.,  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid. 

Draw  f  wi,  f  n,  to  the  vanishing-points  of  a  h  and  a  k.  Then 
F  n  and  f  m  are  horizontal  lines  across  the  pyramid  at  the 
level  r,  forming  at  that  level  two  sides  of  a  square. 

Complete  the  square,  and  within  it  inscribe  a  circle,  as  in 
Fig.  62.,  which  is  left  unlettered  that  its  construction  may 
be  clear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw  vertical  lines, 
which  will  be  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  its  right  place.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  entire 
shaft  in  Fig.  60.,  because  at  the  centre  of  the  square  it  is 
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more  distaDt  than  the  nearest  edge  of  the  square  abacus. 
The  curves  of  the  capital  may  then  be  drawn  approximately 
by  the  eye.  They  are  not  quite  accui-ate  in  Fig.  62.,  there 
being  a  subtlety  in  their  junction  with  the  shaft  which  could 
not  be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale  without  confusing,  the  stu- 
dent;  the  cui-ve  on  the  left  springing  from  a  point  a  little 
way  round  the  circle  behind  the  shaft,  and  that  on  the  right 
from  a  point  on  this  side  of  the  circle  a  Uttle  way  within  the 
edge  of  the  shaft.  But  for  their  more  accurate  construction 
see  Notes  on  Problem  XIV. 

I  : . 


PIIOBLEM  XL 

I 

It  is  seldom  that  any  complicated  cuiTe,  except  occasionally 
a  spiral,  needs  to  be  drawn  in  perspective  ;  but  the  student 
will  do  well  to  practise  for  some  time  any  fantastic  shapes 
which  he  can  find  drawn  on  flat  surfaces,  as  on  wall-papers, 
carpets,  &c.,  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  the  strange  and 
great  changes  which  perspective  causes  in  them. 


0 


D 


The  curves  most  required  in  architectural  drawing,  after 
the  circle,  are  those  of  pointed  arches ;  in  which,  however,  all 
that  will  be  generally  needed  is  to  fix  the  apex,  and  two 
points  in  the  sides.  Thus  if  we  have  to  draw  a  range  of 
ix)inted  arches,  such  as  a  p  b,  Fig.  63,  draw  the  measured  ai'ch 
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to  its  sight-magnitude  firet  neatly  in  a  rectangle  a  b  c  d  ;  then 
draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c  ;  where  they  cut  the  curve  draw 
a  horizontal  line  (as  at  the  level  e  in  the  figure),  and  cari-y  it 
along  the  range  to  the  vanishing-point,  fixing  the  points 
where  the  arches  cut  their  diagonals  all  along.  If  the  arch  is 
cusped,  a  line  should  be  drawn  at  f  to  mark  the  height  of  the 
cusps,  and  verticals  raised  at  o  and  h,  to  determine  the  interval 
between  them.  Any  other  points  may  be  similarly  determined, 
but  these  will  usually  be  enough.  Figure  63.  shows  the  per- 
spective construction  of  a  square  niche  of  good  Veronese 
Gothic,  with  an  uncusped  arch  of  similar  size  and  curve  be- 
yond. 


In  Fig.  64.  the  more  distant  arch  only  is  lettered,  as  the 
construction  of  the  nearest  explains  itself  more  clearly  to  the 
eye  without  letters.  The  more  distant  arch  shows  the  gen- 
eral construction  for  all  ai'ches  seen  underneath,  as  of  bridges, 
cathedral  aisles,  kc.  The  rectangle  a  b  c  d  is  first  drawn  to 
contain  the  outside  arch ;  then  the  depth  of  the  arch,  a  o,  is 
determined  by  the  measuring-line,  and  the  rectangle,  abed, 
drawn  for  the  inner  arch. 

A  fl,  B  h,  &c.,  go  to  one  vanishing-point;  a  b,  a  6,  &c.,  to  the 
opposite  one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  nan'ow  rectangle  is  drawn  to 
determine  the  cusp.  The  parts  which  would  actually  come 
into  sight  are  slightly  shaded. 
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PROBLEM  XIV. 

Se\t:ral  exercises  will  be  required  on  this  important  problem. 

L  It  is  required  to  draw  a  cii'culai'  flat-bottomed  dish,  nar- 
rower at  the  bottom  than  the  top  ;  the  vertical  depth  being 
given,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Let  a  h,  Fig.  G5.,  be  the  diameter  of  the  bottom,  a  c  the 
diameter  of  the  top,  and  a  d  its  vertical  depth. 


Fig.  K. 


Take  a  d  in  position  equal  to  a  c. 

On  A  D  draw  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  a  circle. 

Therefore,  the  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  the 
top  of  the  dish. 

From  A  and  n  let  fall  verticals,  a  e,  d  h,  each  equal  to  a  d. 

Join  E  H,  and  describe  square  e  f  o  h,  which  accordingly  will 
be  equal  to  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  be  at  the  depth  a  d  beneath  it 

"Within  the  square  e  f  g  h  describe  a  square  i  k,  whose  di- 
ameter shall  be  equal  to  a  b. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the  cir- 
cle so  inscribed  has  its  diameter  equal  to  ab ;  and  it  is  in  the 
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centre  of  the  square  e  f  g  h,  which  is  vertically  beneath  the 
square  a  b  c  d. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

Now  the  two  circles  thus  drawn  will  either  intersect  one 
another,  or  they  will  not. 

If  they  intersect  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they  are 
below  the  eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  within  it. 
To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  then  two  intersecting  circles 
without  the  enclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  %&. 

Draw  right  linevS,  ah,  c  d,  touching  both  circles  externally. 
Then   the  parts  of   these 
lines  which    connect    the 
circles  ai'e  the  sides  of  the 
dish.     They  are  drawn  in  ^ 

Fig.  65.  without  any  pro-  ^''*'-  ^^• 

longations,  but  the  best  way  to  construct  them  is  as  in  Fig.  ^Q. 
If  the  cii'cles  do  not  intersect  each  other,  the  smaller  must 
either  be  within  the  larger  or  not  within  it. 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  is  seen  from  above.  Fig.  67.,  a. 

If  the  smaller  circle  is  not  within  the  larger, 
none  of  the  bottom  is  seen  inside  the  dish,  h. 

If  the  circles  are  above  instead  of  beneath  the 
eve,  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  beneath  it,  c. 
If  one  circle  is  above  and  another  beneath  the 
eye,  neither  the  bottom  nor  top  of  the  dish  is 
seen,  d.  Unless  the  object  be  very  large,  the 
cu'cles  in  this  case  will  have  little  apparent  cuna- 
ture. 

n.  The  preceding  problem  is  simple,  because 
the  lines  of  the  profile  of  the  object  (a  h  and  c  d. 
Fig.  ^^. )  are  straight.     But  if  these  Hnes  of  pro- 
file are  curved,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  complex  : 
once  mastered,  however,  it  leaves  no  farther  difficulty  in  per- 
spective. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  flattish  cii'cular  cup  or  vase, 
with  a  given  curve  of  profile. 
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The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68.,  half  of  it  only 
being  drawn,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  seize  its  lines  easily. 

Two  squares  (of  the  required  size)  are  first  drawn,  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  c,  between  them, 
and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters  and  diag- 
onals. In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn  :  which  are, 
therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the-other.  Two  smaller 
circles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within  these  larger  circles 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  problem  ;  more  may  be 
necessary  in  some,  none  at  all  in  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portions  of  the  diagonals  and  diame- 
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ters  of  squares  which  are  cut  off  between  the  circles  represent 
radiating  planes,  occupying  the  position  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

Now  let  the  line  a  e  b,  Fig.  69.,  be  the  profile  of  the  vase  or 
cup  to  be  drawn. 

Enclose  it  in  the  rectangle  c  d,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  is  not 
curved,  as  a  e,  cut  off  the  cur\'ed  portion  by  the  vertical  line 
E  F,  so  as  to  include  it  in  the  smaller  rectangle  f  d. 

Draw  the  rectangle  a  c  b  d  in  position,  and  upon  it  constiiict 
two  squares,  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  rectangle  a  c  d  iu 
Fig.  68.;  and  complete  the  construction  of  Fig.  68.,  making  the 
radius  of  its  large  outer  circles  equal  to  a  d,  and  of  its  small 
inner  circles  equal  to  a  e. 

The  planes  which  occupy  the  position  of  the  wheel-spokes 
will  then  each  represent  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of  f  d.  Tlie 
construction  is  shown  by  the  d(^tted  lines  in  Fig.  69  ;  c  being 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  circle. 
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Within  each  of  the  smaller  rectangles  between  the  circles, 
draw  the  curve  e  b  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

Draw  the  curve  x  y,  touching  and  enclosing  the  cui*ves  in 
the  rectangles,  and  meeting  the  upper  circle  at  ?/.* 

Then  x  y  is  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  the 
upper  circle  is  its  lip. 

If  the  line  xy  \^  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other  rec- 
tangles between  the  eight  principal  ones  ;  and,  if  the  curve  of 
profile  A  B  is  complex  or  retorted,  there  may  be  several  lines 
corresponding  to  x  y,  enclosing  the  successive  waves  of  the 


Fig.  69. 


profile  ;  and  the  outer  curve  will  then  be  an  undulating  or 
broken  one. 

ni.  All  branched  ornamentation,  forms  of  flowers,  capitals 
of  columns,  machicolations  of  round  towers,  and  other  such 
arrangements  of  radiating  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this  prob- 
lem, using  more  or  fewer  interior  circles  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  curves.  Fig.  70.  is  an  example  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  circular  gi-oup  of  eight  trefoils  with  curved  stems. 
One  outer  or  limiting  circle  is  drawn  within  the  square 
E  D  c  F,  and  the  extremities  of  the  trefoils  touch  it  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  diagonals  and  diameters.     A  smaller  circle  is 

*  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  tlie  extremity  of  the  horizon- 
tal diameter,  but  only  accidentally. 
8 
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at  the  vei*tical  distance  b  c  below  the  larger,  and  a  is  the  angle  of 
the  square  within  which  the  smaller  circle  is  dra\\Ti  ;  but  the 
squai'e  is  not  given,  to  avoid  confusion.     The  stems  of  the 

trefoils  form  drooping  curves, 
ari-anged  on  the  diagonals 
and  diameters  of  the  smaller 
circle,  which  are  dotted.  But 
no  perspective  laws  will  do 
work  of  this  intricate  kind  so 
well  as  the  hand  and  eye  of 
a  painter, 

rV.  There  is  one  common 
construction,  however,  in 
which,  singularly,  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  painter  almost 
always  fail,  and  that  is  the 
fillet  of  any  ordinary  capital 
or  base  of  a  circular  pillar  (or 
any  similar  form).  It  is  rarely 
necessary  in  practice  to  draw 
such  minor  details  in  pei-spec- 
tive  ;  yet  the  perspective  laws 
which  resfulate  them  should 
be  understood,  else  the  eye 
does  not  see  their  contours 
rightly  until  it  is  very  highly 
cultivated. 

Fig.  71  will  show  the  law 
with  sufficient  clearness  ;  it 
rejDresents  the  perspective 
construction  of  a  fillet  whose 
profile  is  a  semicircle,  such 
as  F  H  in  Fig.  60.,  seen  above 
the  eye.  Only  half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is  drawn,  to 
avoid  confusion. 

Q  is  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

p  Q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  siglit^magnitude  at  the  shaft's 
centre. 
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Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  ah. 

Round  Q  another  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  diameter 
cd. 

These  two  semicu-cles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
fillet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68.,  and 
at  their  extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  indicate  the  upper  and  exterior 


Fig.  71. 

angles  of  the  rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are  to  be 
drawn  ;  but  the  inner  vertical  line  is  not  dotted  in  the  rec- 
tangle at  c,  as  it  would  have  confused  itself  with  other  lines. 

Then  the  visible  contour  of  the  fillet  is  the  line  which  encloses 
and  touches  *  all  the  semicircles.  It  disappears  behind  the 
shaft  at  the  point  h,  but  I  have  di*a"WTi  it  through  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  diameter  at  d. 

*  The  engraving  is  a  little  inaccurate  ;  the  enclosing  line  should 
touch  the  dotted  semicircles  at  a  and  B.  The  student  should  draw  it 
on  a  large  scale. 
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Turaed  upside  down  the  figure  shows  the  construction  of  a 
bassic  fillet. 

The  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  pillar  should  be  drawn  fie- 
quently  for  exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  the  curve  of 
its  echinus  being  exquisitely  subtle,  while  the  general  contour 
is  simple. 
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It  is  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations 
considerably,  by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of  the  inclined 
lines  of  the  object.  Thus,  in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in  Fig. 
43.,  if  the  gable  a  y  c  be  drawn  in  perspective,  and  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  A  Y  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the 
two  sides  of  the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  d'  b',  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  point  y';  but  merely  to  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing- 
point  of  a  a'  and  a'  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y,  meeting  in 
y',  the  point  required. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  series  of  gables,  or  other  figures  pro- 
duced by  parallel  inclined  lines,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v, 
as  in  Fig.  7*2.*,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  each  separate!}',  but 
merely  to  determine  their  breadths  on  the  line  a  v,  and  draw 
the  slopes  of  each  to  their  vanishing-points,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
72.  Or  if  the  gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a  line  be  drawn 
fi'om  y  to  V,  the  construction  resolves  itself  into  a  zigzag  drawn 
alternately  to  p  and  q,  between  the  hues  y  v  and  a  v. 

The  student  must  be  veiy  cautious,  in  finding  the  vanish- 
ing-jx)ints  of  inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the 
horizontals  beneath  them,  else  he  may  easily  mistake  the  hori- 
zontal to  which  they  belong. 

Thus,  let  a  B  c  D,  Fig.  73.,  be  a  rectangular  inclined  plane, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  its  diag- 
onal B  D. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  d  and  b  c. 

Draw  A  E  to  the  opposite  vanishing-point,  so  that  d  a  e  may 
represent  a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  e  in  e. 
*  Tlie  diagram  is  inaccurately  cut.    v  v  should  b«  a  right  liii«. 
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Join  E  D,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v'. 

Then,  since  the  point  e  is  vertically  under  the  point  b,  the 
horizontal  line  e  d  is  vertically  under  the  inclined  line  b  d.  So 
that  if  we  now  let  fall  the  veiiical  v'  p  from  v',  and  produce 

B 
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B  D  to  cut  v'  p  in  p,  tlie  point  p  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of 
B  D,  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.* 

*  The  student  may  perhaps  understaiul  this  construction  better  by 
completing  the  rectangle  A  D  F  E,  drawing  D  F  to  the  vanishing-point  of 
A  E,  and  e  F  to  v.  The  whole  figure,  b  F,  may  then  be  conceived  as  rep- 
resenting half  the  gable  roof  of  a  house,  a  f  the  rectangle  of  its  base, 
and  A  c  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  side. 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings,  especially  on  the  Continent,  the 
slopes  of  gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unequal  on  the  two  sides\ 
and  the  vanishing-points  of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  important, 
if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  intersections  of  tiling,  sides  of  dormer 
windows,  &c. 

Obviously,  also,  irregular  triangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes  may 
be  more  ea.sily  constructed  by  finding  the  vanishing-i)oints  of  their  sides, 
than  by  the  construction  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX.;  and  if 
huch  triangles  or  polygons  have  others  concentrically  ins(;ribed  within 
them,  as  often  in  Byzantine  mosaics,  &c. ,  the  use  of  the  vanishing-points 
will  become  ebi»ential. 
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PROBLEM  XVm. 

Before  examining  the  last  three  problems  it  is  necessai-y 
that  you  should  understand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the 
position  of  an  inclined  plane. 

Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any  irregular 
shape,  and  dip  it  in  a  sloped  position  into  water.  However 
you  hold  it,  the  edge  of  the  water,  of  coui-se,  will  always  draw 
a  horizontal  line  across  its  surface.  The  direction  of  this 
horizontal  line  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane.  (In  beds 
of  rock  geologists  call  it  their  "strike") 

Next,  draw  a  semicircle  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard  ;  draw 
its  diameter,  a  b,  Fig.  74.,  and  a 
vertical  Hue  from  its  centre,  c  d., 
and  draw  some  other  lines,  c  e, 
c  F,  &c.,  from  the  centre  to  any 
points  in  the  circumference. 

Now  dip  the  piece  of  paste- 
board again  into  water,  and  hold- 
ing it  at  any  inclination  and  in 
any  direction  you  choose,  bring  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the 
line  A  B.  Then  the  line  c  d  will  be  the  most  steeply  inclined 
of  all  the  lines  drawn  to  the  cii'cumference  of  the  circle  ;  g  c 
and  H  c  will  be  less  steep,  and  e  c  and  r  c  less  steep  still.  The 
nearer  the  lines  to  c.d,  the  steeper  they  will  be  ;  and  the  nearer 
to  A  B,  the  more  nearly  horizontal. 

"When,  therefore,  the  line  a  b  is  horizontal  (or  marks  the 
water  surface),  its  clii-ection  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  d  c  is  the  inclination  of 
the  inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  line  dc  their  "dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b  and 
c  D,  of  which  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Then  any  lines  drawn  in  the  inclined  plane, 
parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal ;  and  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
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c  D  will  be  as  steep  as  c  d,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  text  as 
the  **  steepest  lines  "  in  the  plane. 

But  farther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if  it 
be  extended  indefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  by  a  boundary  hue,  which,  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
is  horizontal  (coinciding  neai'ly  with  the  visible  hoiizon)  ; — in 
a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical ; — and,  in  an  inclined  plane,  is 
inclined. 

This  line  is  properly,  in  each  case,  called  the  "  sight-line  " 
of  such  plane  ;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  "  horizon  "  in 
the  case  of  a  horizontal  plane  :  and  I  have  preferred  using 
always  the  term  "sight  line,"  not  only  because  more  compre- 
hensive, but  more  accurate ;  for  though  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  sui-face  is  so  slight  that  practically  its  visible  limit 
always  coincides  with  the  sight  line  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
does  not  mathematically  coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  theoretically  identical,  though 
they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  all  vanishing-points  of  lines  in  any  plane 
must  be  found  on  its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight- 
line  of  any  plane  may  be  found  by  joining  any  two  of  such 
vanishing-points.     Hence  the  construction  of  Problem  XVIII. 


n. 


DEMONSTRATIONS   WHICH    COULD    NOT    CONVEN- 
lENTLY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT. 


I. 

THE  SECOND  COROLLABY,  PROBLEM  II. 

In  Fig.  8.  omit  the  lines  c  d,  c  d,'  and  d  s  ;  and,  as  here  in 
Fig.  75.,  from  a  draw  a  d  panJlel  to  a  b,  cutting  bt  in  d  ;  and 
from  d  draw  d  e  parallel  to  b  c. 

Now  as  a  <i  is  parallel  to  a  b — 

A  c  :  a  c  ::  hc  :  de; 


but  A  c  is  equal  to  b  c'- 
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Now  because  the  triangles  a  c  y,  b  d  v,  are  similar — 

a  c  :  6  c'  : ;  a  V  :  6  V  ; 
and  because  the  triangles  d  e  t,  b  c'  t  are  similar — 

d  e  :  h  c'  ::  d  T  :  b  T. 

But  a  e  is  equal  to  d  e — 

.'.  a  y  :  b  Y  ::  d  T  :  b  T. 
. :  the  two  triangles  a  b  d,  b  t  y^  are  similar,  and  their  angles 
are  alternate  : 

.  •.  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  d. 

But  a  d  is  parallel  to  a  b — 

.  •.  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b. 
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THE  THTRD  COROLLARY,  PROBLEM  HI. 

In  Fig.  13,  since  a  r  is  by  construction  parallel  to  a  b  in  Fig. 
12.,  and  t  v  is  by  construction  in  Problem  ILL  also  parallel  to 

A  B — 

.  *.  a  R  is  parallel  to  t  v, 
.  *.  a  6  R  and  t  6  v  are  alternate  triangles, 
.•.  a  R  ;  T  V  ::  a  6  :  6  V. 

Again,  by  the  constiniction  of  Fig.  13.,  a  r'  is  parallel  to  m  v — 

.•.  ah  ■&'  and  m  6  v  are  alternate  triangles, 
.-.  a  r'  :  M  V  ::  a  6  :  6  V. 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 

a  R  :  T  V  ::  a  6  :  6  v — 
.  •.  a  b'  :  M  V  : :  a  R  :  T  V. 

But  by  construction,  a  n!  —  a  r — 

.-.  M  V  =  T  V. 
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ANALYSIS   OF    PROBLEM    XV. 

"We  proceed  to  take  up  the  general  condition  of  the  second 
problem,  before  left  unexamined,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  b  c'  and  a  c  (Fig.  6.  page  20),  as  well  as  the 
direct  distances  t  d  and  t  d'  are  unequal 

In  Fig.  6.,  here  repeated  (Fig.  76.),  produce  o'  b  down- 
wards, and  make  c'  e  equal  to  c  a. 

Join  A  E. 

Then,  by  the  second  Corollai"}'  of  Problem  IL,  a  e  is  a  hori- 
zontal line. 
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Draw  T  V  parallel  to  a  e,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 
.  •.  V  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  e. 

Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  II.  and  its  second 
Corollary. 

Then  by  Problem  11.  a  h  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  perspec- 
tive ;  and  by  its  Corollary  a  e  is  the  Hne  a  e  drawn  in  per- 
spective. 

a  ly 


Fig.  76. 


From  Y  erect  pei'pendicular  v  p,  and  produce  a  6  to  cut  it 
in  p. 

Join  T  p,  and  from  e  draw  e  f  parallel  to  a  e,  and  cutting 
A  T  inf. 

Now  in  triangles  e  b  t  and  a  e  t,  as  e  6  is  parallel  to  e  b  and 
ef  to  A  E  ; — e  b  :  ef : :  e  b  :  a  e. 

But  T  v  is  also  pai*allel  to  a  e  and  p  v  to  e  b. 

Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  v  and  a  v  t, 

e  b :  ef  :  :  p  v  :  v  t. 

Therefore  p  v  :  v  t  : :  e  b  :  a  e. 

And,  by  construction,  angle  tpy  —  z  aeb. 
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Therefore  the  triangles  t  v  p,  a  e  b,  are  similar  ;  and  t  i>  is 
parallel  to  a  b. 

Now  the  construction  in  this  jDrohlem  is  entirely  general  for 
any  incHned  line  a  b,  and  a  hoiizontal  line  a  e  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  it. 

So  that  if  we  find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  e  in  v,  and  from 
V  erect  a  vertical  v  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel  to  a  b,  cut- 


Fio.  77. 

f'^g  V  p  in  p,  p  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  and  (by  the 
same  proof  as  that  given  at  j^age  21. )  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it. 

Next,  to  find  the  dividing-point  of  the  inclined  line, 

I  remove  some  unnecessarv  lines  from  the  last  fijnire  and 

r'^peat  it  here,  Fig.  77.,  adding  the  measuring-line,  a  m,  that 

the  student  may  observe  its  position  with  resjiect  to  the  other 

lines  before  I  remove  any  more  of  them. 

Now  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diaj]jram  represented  ihe  length 

of  the  line  a  b  in  reality  (as  a  b  does  in  Figs.  10.  and  11.),  we 
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should  only  liave  to  proceed  to  modify  Corollary  ITL  of  Prob- 
lem 11.  to  this  new  construction.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
A  B  does  not  represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined  line 
A  B  in  nature,  nevertheless  we  shall  first  proceed  as  if  it  did, 
and  modify  our  result  afterwards. 

In  Fig.  77,  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  bi  in  d. 

Therefore  a  di^  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  as  a  b  is  of  a  b 
in  Fig.  11. 

Remove  again  from  the  figure  all  lines  except  p  v,  v  t,  p  t, 
ah,  a  d,  and  the  measuring-line. 


Set  off  on  the  measuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  d. 

Draw  b  q  parallel  to  a  m,  and  through  b  draw  m  q,  cutting 
p  Q  in  Q. 

Then,  by  the  proof  already  given  in  page  25,  p  q  =  p  t. 

Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line  a  b, 
and  Q  p  is  a  tiprizontal  line  drawn  through  it,  make  p  q  equal 
to  p  T,  and  a  m  on  the  measuring-line  equal  to  the  sight-mag- 
nitude of  the  line  a  b  in  the  diagram,  and  the  line  joining  m  q 
will  cut  a  p  in  6. 
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"We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  relation  the 
length  of  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram,  Fig.  77.,  has  to  the 
lenf^th  of  the  hne  a  b  in  reality. 

Now  the  line  a  e  in  Fig.  77.  represents  the  length  of  a  e  in 
reahty. 

But  the  angle  a  e  b,  Fig.  77.,  and  the  corresjDonding  angle 
in  all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems,  is  in  reaUty  a 

right  angle,  though  in  the  diagram  neces- 
sai-ily  represented  as  obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  e  we  draw  e  c,  as  in 
B  Fig.  79.,  at  right  angles  to  a  e,  make  e  c  = 
E  b,  and  join  a  c,  a  c  will  be  the  real  length 
^  ^^  of  the  line  a  b. 

^^°-  "^^^  Xo\v,  therefore,  if  instead  of  a  m  in  Fig. 

78.,  we  take  the  real  length  of  a  b,  that  real  length  will  be  to 
a  m  as  a  a  to  A  B  in  Fig.  79. 

And  then,  if  the  line  drawn  to  the  measuring-line  p  q  is  still 
to  cut  a  p  in  6,  it  is  evident  that  the  Une  p  q  must  be  shortened 


in  the  same  ratio  that  a  m  was  shortened,  and  the  tiaie  divid- 
ing-point will  be  q'  in  Fig.  80.,  fixed  so  that  q'  p'  sliall  be  to 
Q  p  as  a  m  is  to  a  vi  :  a  m,  representing  the  real  length  of  ad. 

But  a  m'  is  therefore  to  a  m  as  a  c  is  to  a  b  in  Fig.  79. 

Therefore  p  q'  must  be  to  p  q  ps  a  c  is  to  a  b. 

But  p  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78.)  ;  and  p  v  is  to  v  t  (in  Fig.  78.) 
as  b  e  is  to  a  E  (Fig.  79.). 
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Hence  we  liave  ori\y  to  substitute  p  v  for  e  c,  and  v  t  for 
A  E,  in  Fig.  79.,  and  the  resulting  diagonal  a  c  will  be  the  re- 
quired length  of  p  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  given  in  the  text  (Fig. 
46.)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  magnitude,  for 
V  D  in  Fig.  4G.  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15.)  =  v  t  by  construction  in 
Problem  IV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tance p  q'  or  p  X,  in  Fig.  46.,  may  be  laid  on  the  sight-line  of 
the  inclined  plane  itself,  if  the  measuring-line  be  drawn  jiar- 
allel  to  that  sight-line.  And  thus  any  form  may  be  drawn  on 
an  inclined  plane  as  conveniently  as  on  a  hoiizontal  one,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the  verticals,  which 
have  a  vanishing-point,  as  shown  in  Problem  XX. 
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PEEFAOE. 


The  following  addresses,  though  spoken  at  different  tirae^ 
are  intentionally  connected  in  subject ;  their  aim  being  to  set 
one  or  two  main  j^rinciples  of  art  in  simj^le  light  before  the 
general  student,  and  to  indicate  their  j)ractical  bearing  on 
modern  design.  The  law  which  it  has  been  my  effort  chiefly  to 
illustrate  is  the  dependence  of  all  noble  design,  in*  any  kind 
on  the  sculpture  or  painting  of  Organic  Form. 

This  is  the  vital  law ;  lying  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
tried  to  teach  respecting  architecture  or  any  other  ai't.  It  is 
also  the  law  most  generally  disallowed. 

I  Relieve  this  must  be  so  in  every  subject.  "We  are  an  of  us 
willing  enough  to  accept  dead  truths  or  blunt  ones  ;  which 
can  be  fitted  harmlessly  into  spare  niches,  or  shrouded  and 
coffined  at  once  out  of  the  way,  we  holding  complacently  the 
cemetery  keys,  and  supposing  we  have  learned  something. 
But  a  sapling  truth,  with  earth  at  its  root  and  blossom  on  its 
branches  ;  or  a  trenchant  truth,  that  can  cut  its  way  through 
bars  and  sods  ;  most  men,  it  seems  to  me,  dislike  the  sight  or 
entertainment  of,  if  by  any  means  such  guest  or  vision  may  be 
avoided.  And,  indeed,  this  is  no  wonder  ;  for  one  such  tiTith, 
thoroughly  accepted,  connects  itself  strangely  with  others, 
and  there  is  no  saj'ing  what  it  may  lead  us  to. 

And  thus  the  gist  of  what  I  have  tried  to  teach  about  archi- 
tecture has  been  throughout  denied  by  my  architect  readers, 
even  when  they  thought  what  I  said  suggestive  in  other  par- 
ticulars. " Anything  but  that.  Study  Italian  Gothic? — ^^er- 
haps  it  would  be  as  well :  build  with  pointed  arches  ? — there 
is  no  objection  :  use  solid  stone  and  well-burnt  brick  ? — by  all 
means  :  but — learn  to  ciu've  or  paint  organic  form  ourselves  ! 
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How  can  such  a  thing  be  asked  ?  We  are  above  all  that 
The  carvers  and  painters  are  our  servants — quite  subordinate 
people.     They  ought 'to  be  glad  if  we  leave  room  for  them." 

Well :  on  that  it  all  turns.  For  those  who  will  not  leam  to 
carve  or  paint,  and  think  themselves  greater  men  because 
they  cannot,  it  is  wholly  wasted  time  to  read  any  words  of 
mine  ;  in  the  truest  and  sternest  sense  they  can  read  no  words 
of  mine  ;  for  the  most  familiar  I  can  use — "  form,"  "  propor- 
tion," "  beauty,"  *'  curvature,"  *'  colour  " — are  used  in  a  sense 
which  bv  no  effort  I  can  communicate  to  such  readers  ;  and  in 
no  building  that  I  praise,  is  the  thing  that  I  praise  it  for, 
visible  to  them. 

And  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  state  this  fully  ;  be- 
cause so-called  Gothic  or  Romanesque  buildings  are  now  rising 
every  day"  around  us,  which  might  be  supposed  by  the  public 
more  or  less  to  embody  the  principles  of  those  styles,  but 
which  embody  not  one  of  them,  nor  any  shadow  or  fragment 
of  them  ;  but  merely  serve  to  caricature  the  noble  buildings 
of  past  ages,  and  to  bring  their  form  into  dishonour  by  leav- 
ing out  their  soul. 

The  following  addresses  are  therefore  arranged,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  to  put  this  great  law,  and  one  or  two  collateral 
ones,  in  less  mistakeable  light,  securing  even  in  this  irregular 
form  at  least  clearness  of  assertion.  For  the  rest,  the  question 
at  issue  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  argument,  but  by  experi- 
ment, which  if  the  reader  is  disinclined  to  make,  all  demon- 
stration must  be  useless  to  him. 

The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  printed  as  they  were 
read,  mending  only  obscure  sentences  here  and  there.  The 
parts  which  were  trusted  to  extempore  speaking  are  supplied, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember  (only  with  an  addition  here  and 
there  of  things  I  forgot  to  say),  in  the  words,  or  at  least  the 
kind  of  words,  used  at  the  time  ;  and  they  contain,  at  all 
events,  the  substance  of  what  I  said  more  accurately  than 
hurried  journal  reports.  I  must  beg  my  readers  not  in  general 
to  trust  to  such,  for  even  in  fast  speaking  I  try  to  use  words 
carefully  ;  and  any  alteration  of  expression  will  sometimes  in- 
volve a  groat  alteration  in  moaning.     A  Uttlo  while  ago  I  had 
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to  speak  of  an  architectural  design,  and  called  it  "  elegant," 
meaning,  founded  on  good  and  well  "  elected  "  models  ;  the 
printed  report  gave  "  excellent"  design  (that  is  to  say,  design 
excellingly  good),  which  I  did  not  mean,  and  should,  even  in 
the  most  hurried  speaking,  never  have  said. 

The  illustrations  of  the  lecture  on  iron  were  sketches  made 
too  roughly  to  be  engraved,  and  yet  of  too  elaborate  subjects 
to  allow  of  my  drawing  them  completely.  Those  now  sub- 
stituted will,  however,  answer  the  pui'pose  nearly  as  well,  and 
are  more  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  preceding 
lectures  ;  so  that  I  hope  tliroughout  the  volume  the  student 
will  perceive  an  insistance  upon  one  main  truth,  nor  lose  in 
an}'  minor  direction  of  inquiry  the  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  the  acceptance  of  that  truth  fastens  upon  him  ;  responsi- 
bility for  choice,  decisive  and  conclusive,  between  two  modes 
of  study,  which  involve  ultimately  the  development,  or  deaden- 
ing, of  every  power  he  possesses.  I  have  tried  to  hold  that 
choice  clearly  out  to  him,  and  to  unveil  for  him  to  its  far- 
thest the  issue  of  his  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
Guides  he  may  find  many,  and  aids  man}^ ;  but  all  these  will 
be  in  vain  unless  he  has  first  recognised  the  hour  and  the 
point  of  hfe  when  the  way  divides  itself,  one  way  leading  to 
the  Ohve  mountains — one  to  the  vale  of  the  Salt  Sea.  There 
are  few  cross  roads,  that  I  know  of,  from  one  to  the  other. 
Xjet  him  pause  at  the  parting  of  The  Two  Paths. 
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THE    TWO    PATTIS. 


LECTUEE  I. 

THE   DETERIORATIVE    POWER    OF     CONVENTIONAL   ART    OVER   NATIONS. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture^  Delivered  at  the  Kensington 
3Iuseum,^  January,  1858. 

As  I  passed,  last  summer,  for  the  first  "time,  through  the 
north  of  Scotland,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
painfulness  in  its  scenery,  caused  bj  the  non-manifestation 
of  the  powers  of  human  art.  I  had  never  travelled  in,  nor 
even  heard  or  conceived  of  such  a  country  before ;  nor, 
though  I  had  passed  much  of  my  life  amidst  mountain 
scenery  in  the  south,  was  I  before  aware  how  much  of  its 
charm  depended  on  the  little  gracefulnesses  and  tendernesses 
of  human  work,  which  are  mingled  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Alps,  or  spai'ed  by  their  desolation.  It  is  true  that  the  art 
which  carves  and  colours  the  front  of  a  Swiss  cottage  is  not  of 
any  very  exalted  kind  ;  yet  it  testifies  to  the  completeness 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  faculties  of  the  mountaineer  ;  it  is  true 
that  the  remnants  of  tower  and  battlement,  which  afford  foot- 
iug  to  the  wild  vine  on  the  Alpine  promontory,  form  but  a 

'  A  few  introductory  words,  in  which,  at  the  opening  of  this  lecture, 
I  thanked  tlie  Chairman  (Mr.  Cockerell),  for  his  support  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  asked  his  pardon  for  any  hasty  expressions  in  my  writings, 
which  might  have  seemed  discourteous  towards  him,  or  other  architects 
whose  general  opinions  were  opposed  to  mine,  may  be  found  by  those 
who  care  for  preambles,  not  much  misreported,  in  the  Building  Chroni- 
cle ;  with  such  comments  as  the  genius  of  that  journal  was  likely  to 
suggest  to  it. 
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small  part  of  the  great  serration  of  its  rocks  ;  and  j'et  it  is 
just  that  fragfment  of  their  broken  outline  which  gives  them 
their  pathetic  power,  and  historical  majesty.  And  this 
element  among  the  wilds  of  our  own  country  I  found  wholly 
wanting.  The  Highland  cottage  is  literally  a  heap  of  gray 
stones,  choked  up,  rather  than  roofed  over,  with  black  peat 
and  withered  heather  ;  the  only  approach  to  an  effort  at 
decoration  consists  in  the  ])lacing  of  the  clods  of  protective 
peat  obliquely  on  its  roof,  so  as  to  give  a  diagonal  arrange- 
ment of  lines,  looking  somewhat  as  if  the  surface  had  been 
scored  over  by  a  gigantic  cla^^more. 

And,  at  least  among  the  noi-them  hills  of  Scotland,  elements 
of  more  ancient  architectural  interest  are  equally  absent. 
The  solitaiy  peel-house  is  hardly  discernible  by  the  windings 
of  the  stream  ;  the  roofless  aisle  of  the  priory  is  lost  among 
the  enclosures  of  the  village  ;  and  the  capital  city  of  the 
Highlands,  Inverness,  placed  where  it  might  ennoble  one  of 
the  sweetest  landscapes,  and  by  the  shore  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest estuai'ies  in  the  world  ; — placed  between  the  crests  of  the 
Grampians  and  the  flowing  of  the  Moray  Firth,  as  if  it  were  a 
jewel  clasping  the  folds  of  the  mountains  to  the  blue  zone  of 
the  sea, — is  only  distinguishable  from  a  distance  by  one 
architectural  feature,  and  exalts  all  the  suiTOunding  landscape 
by  no  other  associations  than  those  which  can  be  connected 
with  its  modern  castellated  gaol. 

While  these  conditions  of  Scottish  scenery  affected  me  very 
painfully,  it  being  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  been  in  any 
country  possessing  no  valuable  monuments  or  examples  of  art, 
they  also  forced  me  into  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  difficult 
questions  respecting  the  effect  of  art  on  the  human  mind  ; 
and  they  forced  these  questions  upon  me  eminently  for  this  rea- 
son, that  while  I  was  wandering  disconsolately  among  the  moors 
of  the  Grampians,  where  there  was  no  art  to  be  found,  news 
of  peculiar  interest  was  every  day  arriving  from  a  country 
where  there  was  a  gi'eat  deal  of  art,  and  art  of  a  delicate  kind, 
to  be  found.  Among  the  mcnlels  set  before  you  in  tliis  insti- 
tution, and  in  the  others  established  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  tlie  teacliing  of  design,  there  are,  I  suppose,  none  in  their 
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kind  more  admirable  than  the  decorated  works  of  India.  Thev 
are,  indeed,  in  all  materials  capable  of  colour,  wool,  marble, 
or  metal,  almost  inimitable  in  their  delicate  application  of 
divided  hue,  and  line  arrangement  of  fantastic  line.  Nor  is 
this  power  of  theirs  exerted  by  the  people  rarely,  or  without 
enjoyment ;  the  love  of  subtle  design  seems  universal  in  the 
race,  and  is  developed  in  every  implement  that  they  shape, 
and  every  building  that  they  raise  ;  it  attaches  itself  with  the 
same  intensity,  and  with  the  same  success,  to  the  service  of 
superstition,  of  pleasure  or  of  cruelty  ;  and  enriches  alike,  with 
one  profusion  of  enchanted  iridescence,  the  dome  of  the  pa- 
goda, the  fringe  of  the  girdle,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

So  then  you  have,  in  these  two  great  populations,  Indian 
and  Highland — in  the  races  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  moor — 
two  national  capacities  distinctly  and  accurately  opposed.  On 
the  one  side  you  have  a  race  rejoicing  in  art,  and  eminently 
and  universally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  it :  on  the  other  you 
have  a  people  careless  of  ai't,  and  apparently  incapable  of  it, 
their  utmost  effort  hitherto  reaching  no  farther  than  to  the 
variation  of  the  positions  of  the  bars  of  colour  in  square  cheq- 
uers. And  we  are  thus  urged  naturally  to  enquire  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  moral  character,  in  each  nation,  of  this  vast  dif- 
ference in  their  pursuits  and  apparent  capacities  ?  and  whether 
those  rude  chequers  of  the  tartan,  or  the  exquisitely  fancied 
involutions  of  the  Cashmere,  fold  habitually  over  the  noblest 
hearts  ?  We  have  had  our  answer.  Since  the  race  of  man 
began  its  course  of  sin  on  this  earth,  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  by  it  so  significative  of  all  bestial,  and  lower  than  bestial 
degradation,  as  the  acts  the  Indian  race  in  the  year  that  harj 
just  passed  by.  Cruelty  as  fierce  may  indeed  have  been 
wreaked,  and  brutality  as  abominable  been  practised  before 
but  never  under  like  circumstances  ;  rage  of  prolonged  war, 
and  resentment  of  prolonged  oppression,  have  made  men  as 
cruel  before  now  ;  and  gradual  decline  into  barbarism,  where 
no  examples  of  decency  or  civilization  existed  around  them, 
has  sunk,  before  now,  isolated  populations  to  the  lowest  level 
of  possible  humanity.  But  cruelty  stretched  to  its  fiercest 
against  the  gentle  and   unoffending,  and  corruption  festered 
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to  its  loathsomest  in  the  midst  of  the  "watnessing  presence  of 
a  disciplined  civilization, — these  we  could  not  have  known  to 
be  within  the  practicable  compass  of  human  guilt,  but  for  the 
acts  of  the  Indian  mutineer.  And,  as  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  have  an  extreme  energy  of  baseness  displayed  by  these 
lovers  of  art ;  on  the  other, — as  if  to  put  the  question  into  the 
naiTowest  compass — j'ou  have  had  an  extreme  energy  of  virtue 
displayed  b}"^  the  despisers  of  art.  Among  all  the  soldiers  to 
whom  you  owe  your  victories  in  the  Crimea,  and  your  aveng- 
ing in  the  Indies,  to  none  are  you  bound  by  closer  bonds  of 
gratitude  than  to  the  men  who  have  been  born  and  bred  among 
those  desolate  Highland  moors.  And  thus  3'ou  have  the  dif- 
ference«  in  capacity  and  circumstance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  differences  in  result  on  the  moral  habits  of  two  na- 
tions, put  into  the  most  significant — the  most  palpable — the 
most  brief  opposition.  Out  of  the  peat  cottage  come  faith, 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  purity,  and  piety,  and  whatever  else  is 
fruitful  in  tlie  work  of  Heaven  ;  out  of  the  ivory  palace  come 
treachery,  cruelty,  cowardice,  idolatry,  bestiahty, — whatever 
else  is  fi-uitf ul  in  the  work  of  Hell. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  close  here.  From  one  instance, 
of  however  great  apparent  force,  it  would  be  wholly  unfair  to 
gather  any  general  conclusion — wholly  illogical  to  assert 
that  because  we  had  once  found  love  of  art  connected  with 
moral  baseness,  the  love  of  art  must  be  the  general  root  of 
moral  baseness ;  and  equally  unfair  to  assert  that,  because 
we  had  once  found  necflect  of  ai't  coincident  with  noble- 
ness  of  disposition,  neglect  of  art  must  be  alwaj'S  the  source 
or  sign  of  that  nobleness.  But  if  we  pass  from  the  Indian 
peninsula  into  other  countries  of  the  globe  ;  and  from  our 
own  recent  experience,  to  the  records  of  history,  we  shall  still 
find  one  great  fact  fi'onting  us,  in  stern  universahty — namely, 
the  apparent  connection  of  great  success  in  ai't  with  subse- 
quent national  degradation.  You  find,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  nations  which  possessed  a  refined  art  were  always  subdued 
by  those  wlio  possessed  none:  you  find  the  Lydian  subdued 
by  the  Mede  ;  the  Athenian  by  the  Spartan  ;  the  Greek  by  the 
Roman  ;  the  J^omau  by  the  Goth  ;   the  Burgundian  by  the 
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Switzer  :  but  you  find,  beyond  this — tliat  even  where  no  attack 
by  any  external  power  has  accelerated  the  catastrophe  of  the 
state,  the  period  in  which  any  given  people  reach  their  high- 
est power  in  ai*t  is  precisely  that  in  which  they  appear  to  sign 
the  warrant  of  their  own  ruin  ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  in 
which  a  perfect  statue  appears  in  Florence,  a  perfect  picture 
in  Venice,  or  a  perfect  fresco  in  Rome,  from  that  hour  forward, 
probity,  industry,  and  courage  seem  to  be  exiled  from  their 
w^alls,  and  they  perish  in  a  sculpturesque  paralysis,  or  a  many- 
coloured  corruption. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  As  art  seems  thus,  in  its  delicate 
form,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  indolence  and  sen- 
suality',— so,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  it  hitherto  has  ap- 
peared only  in  energetic  manifestation  when  it  was  in  the 
service  of  superstition.  The  four  greatest  manifestations  of 
human  intellect  which  founded  the  four  principal  kingdoms 
of  art,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Italian,  were  devel- 
oped by  the  strong  excitement  of  active  superstition  in  the 
woi*ship  of  Osiris,  Belus,  Minerva,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Therefore,  to  sx3eak  briefly,  it  may  appear  very  difficult  to 
show  that  art  has  ever  yet  existed  in  a  consistent  and  thor- 
oughly energetic  school,  unless  it  was  engaged  in  the  propa- 
gation of  falsehood,  or  the  encouragement  of  vice. 

And  finall}^  while  art  has  thus  shown  itself  always  active  in 
the  service  of  luxury  and  idolatry,  it  has  also  been  strongly  di- 
rected to  the  exaltation  of  cruelty.  A  nation  which  lives  a 
pastorai  and  innocent  life  never  decorates  the  shepherd's  stafl 
or  the  plough-handle,  but  races  who  live  by  depredation  and 
slaughter  nearly  always  bestow  exquisite  ornaments  on  the 
quiver,  the  helmet,  and  the  spear. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  then,  on  all  these  three  counts, 
more  than  questionable  whether  we  are  assembled  here  in 
Kensington  Museum  to  any  good  pui'pose?  Might  we  not 
iustly  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  fear,  rather  than 
with  sympathy,  by  the  innocent  and  unartistical  public  ?  Are 
we  even  sure  of  ourselves  ?  Do  we  know  what  we  are  about  ? 
Are  we  met  here  as  honest  people?  or  are  we  not  rather  so 
many  Catilines  assembled  to  devise  the  hasty  degTadation  of 
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our  country,  or,  lite  a  conclave  of  midnight  witches,  to  sum- 
mon and  send  forth,  on  new  and  unexpected  missions,  the 
demons  of  luxury,  cruelty,  and  superstition  ? 

I  trust,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  so  :  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Cole  do  not  at  all  include  results  of 
this  kind  in  their  conception  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution which  owes  so  much  to  their  strenuous  and  well- 
directed  exertions.  And  I  have  put  this  painful  question  be- 
fore you,  only  that  we  may  face  it  thoroughly,  and,  as  I  hope, 
out-face  it.  If  you  will  give  it  a  little  sincere  attention  this 
evening,  I  trust  we  may  find  sufficiently  good  reasons  for  our 
work,  and  proceed  to  it  hereafter,  as  all  good  workmen  should 
do,  with  clear  heads,  and  calm  consciences. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  first  point  of  difficulty,  the  relations 
between  art  and  mental  disposition  in  India  and  Scotland. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  art  of  India  is  delicate  and  refined. 
But  it  has  one  curious  character  distinguishing  it  from  all 
other  art  of  equal  merit  in  design — it  never  represents  a  natu- 
ral/act. It  either  forms  its  compositions  out  of  meaningless 
fragments  of  colour  and  Sowings  of  line  ;  or  if  it  represents 
any  living  creature,  it  represents  that  creature  under  some 
distorted  and  monstrous  form.  To  all  the  facts  and  foi-ms  of 
nature  it  wilfully  and  resolutely  opposes  itself  ;  it  will  not 
draw  a  man,  but  an  eight- armed  monster  ;  it  will  not  draw  a 
flower,  but  onl}'  a  spiral  or  a  zigzag. 

It  thus  indicates  that  the  people  who  practise  it  are  cut  off 
from  all  possible  sources  of  healthy  knowledge  or  natural 
dehght ;  that  they  have  wilfully  sealed  up  and  put  aside  the 
entire  volume  of  the  world,  and  have  got  nothing  to  read, 
nothing  to  dwell  upon,  but  that  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  their  hearts,  of  which  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  only  evil  con- 
tinually."  Over  the  whole  spectacle  of  creation  they  have 
tlnown  a  veil  in  which  there  is  no  rent.  For  them  no  star 
peej^s  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark — for  them  neither  their 
heaven  shines  nor  their  mountains  rise — for  them  the  flowei*s 
do  not  blossom — for  them  the  creatures  of  field  and  forest  do  not 
live.  They  lie  bound  in  the  dungeon  of  their  own  cornqition, 
encompassed  only  by  doleful  phantoms,  or  by  spectral  vacancy. 
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Need  I  remind  you  what  an  exact  revei-se  of  this  condition 
of  mind,  as  respects  the  observance  of  nature,  is  presented  by 
the  people  ^hora  we  have  j ust  been  led  to  contemplate  in  con- 
trast with  the  Indian  race  ?  You  will  iind  upon  reflection,  that 
all  the  highest  points  of  the  Scottish  character  are  connected 
with  impressions  derived  straight  from  the  natural  scenery 
of  their  counti-y.  No  nation  has  ever  before  shown,  in  the 
general  tone  of  its  language — in  the  general  cun-ent  of  its 
literature — so  constant  a  habit  of  hallowing  its  passions  and 
confirming  its  principles  by  dii'ect  association  with  the  charm, 
or  power,  of  nature.  The  writings  of  Scott  and  Bums — and 
yet  more,  of  the  far  greater  poets  than  Burns  who  gave  Scot- 
land her  traditional  ballads, — furnish  you  in  every  stanza — 
almost  in  every  line — with  examples  of  this  association  of 
uatunxl  sceuer}'  with  the  passions ;  *  but  an  instance  of  its 
farther  connection  with  moral  principle  struck  me  forcibly 
just  at  the  time  when  I  was  most  lamenting  the  absence  of  art 
among  the  people.  In  one  of  the  loneliest  districts  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  peat  cottages  are  darkest,  just  at  the  w^estern 
foot  of  that  great  mass  of  the  Grampians  which  encircles  the 
sources  of  the  Spey  and  the  Dee,  the  main  road  which  trav- 
erses the  chain  winds  round  the  foot  of  a  broken  rock  called 
Crag,  or  Craig  Ellachie.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
either  its  height  or  form  ;  it  is  dai'kened  with  a  few  scattered 
pines,  and  touched  along  its  summit  with  a  flush  of  heather  ; 
but  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  headland,  or  leading  promontoiy, 
in  the  group  of  hills  to  which  it  belongs — a  sort  of  initial  let- 

*  The  great  poets  of  Scotland,  like  the  great  poets  of  all  other  conn, 
tries,  never  write  dissolutely,  either  in  matter  or  method  ;  but  with 
stern  and  measured  meaning  in  every  syllable.  Here's  a  b*^  of  first-rate 
work  for  example : 

♦♦Tweed  said  to  Till, 

♦  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still  ?  ' 
Till  said  to  Tweed, 

♦  Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 
And  I  rin  slaw, 

Whar  ye  droon  ae  man, 
I  dioou  twa.'  " 
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ter  of  the  mountains  ;  and  thus  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Clan  Grant,  for  a  type  of  their 
country,  and  of  the  influence  of  that  country  upon  themselves. 
Their  sense  of  this  is  beautifully  indicated  in  the  war-cry  of 
the  clan,  "  Stand  fast,  Craig  EUachie."  You  may  think  long 
over  those  few  words  without  exhausting  the  deep  wells  of 
feeling  and  thought  contained  in  them — the  love  of  the 
native  land,  the  assurance  of  their  faithfulness  to  it ;  the  sub- 
dued and  gentle  assertion  of  indomitable  courage — I  may 
need  to  be  told  to  stand,  but,  if  I  do,  Craig  Ellachie  does. 
You  could  not  but  have  felt,  had  you  passed  beneath  it  at  the 
time  when  so  many  of  England's  dearest  children  were  being 
defended  by  the  strength  of  heart  of  men  born  at  its  foot, 
how  often  among  the  dehcate  Indian  palaces,  whose  marble 
was  pallid  with  horror,  and  whose  vermilion  was  darkened 
with  blood,  the  remembrance  of  its  rough  grey  rocks  and 
purple  heaths  must  have  risen  before  the  sight  of  the  High- 
land soldier  ;  how  often  the  haihng  of  the  shot  and  the  shriek 
of  battle  would  pass  away  from  his  hearing,  and  leave  only 
the  whisper  of  the  old  pine  branches — "  Stand  fast,  Craig 
Ellachie ! " 

You  have,  in  these  two  nations,  seen  in  direct  opposition 
the  effects  on  moral  sentiment  of  art  without  nature,  and  of 
nature  without  art.  And  you  see  enough  to  justify  you  in 
suspecting — while,  if  you  choose  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  deeply  and  with  other  examples,  you  will  find  enough 
to  justify  you  in  concluding — that  art,  followed  as  such,  and 
for  its  own  salie,  irrespective  of  the  inteipretation  of  nature 
bv  it,  is  destructive  of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  human- 
ity  ;  but  that  nature,  however  simply  observed,  or  imperfectly 
known,  is,  in  the  degree  of  the  affection  felt  for  it,  protective 
and  helpful  to  jdl  that  is  noblest  in  humanity. 

You  might  then  conclude  farther,  that  art,  so  far  as  it  was 
devoted  to  the  record  or  the  interpretation  of  nature,  would 
be  helpful  and  ennobling  also. 

And  you  would  conclude  this  with  perfect  ti*uth.  Let  me 
repeat  the  assertion  distinctly  and  solemnly,  as  the  first  that 
1  lun  permitted  to  make  in  this  building,  devoted  in  a  way  so 
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new  and  so  admirable  to  the  service  of  the  art-students  of 
England — Wherever  art  is  practised  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what  he  does  and  jjroduces,  in- 
stead of  what  he  interprets  or  exhibits, — there  art  has  an  influ- 
ence of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain  and  heart,  and  it  issues, 
if  long  so  pursued,  in  the  destruction  both  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  principal ;  whereas  art,  devoted  humbly  and  self- 
forgetfully  to  the  clear  statement  and  record  of  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  is  always  helpful  and  beneficent  to  mankind,  full 
of  comfort,  strength,  and  salvation. 

Now,  when  you  were  once  well  assured  of  this,  you  might 
logically  infer  another  thing,  namely,  that  when  Art  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  function  in  which  she  was  serviceable,  she  would 
herself  be  strengthened  by  the  service,  and  when  she  was  do- 
ing what  Providence  without  doubt  intended  her  to  do,  she 
would  gain  in  vitality  and  dignity  just  as  she  advanced  in  use- 
fulness. On  the  other  hand,  you  might  gather,  that  when 
her  agency  was  distorted  to  the  deception  or  degradation  of 
mankind,  she  would  herself  be  equally  misled  and  degraded 
— that  she  would  be  checked  in  advance,  or  precipitated  in 
decline. 

And  this  is  the  truth  also ;  and  holding  this  clue  you  will 
easily  and  justly  interpret  the  phenomena  of  history.  So  long 
as  Art  is  steady  in  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of  natural 
facts,  so  long  she  herself  lives  and  grows  ;  and  in  her  own  life 
and  growth  partly  implies,  partly  secures,  that  of  the  nation 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  is  practised.  But  a  time  has  always 
hitherto  come,  in  which,  having  thus  reached  a  singular  per- 
fection, she  begins  to  contemplate  that  pei-fection,  and  to  im- 
itate it,  and  deduce  rules  and  forms  from  it  ;  and  thus  to  for- 
get her  duty  and  ministry  as  the  interpreter  and  discoverer  of 
Truth.  And  in  the  very  instant  when  this  diversion  of  her 
purpose  and  forgetfulness  of  her  function  take  place — forget- 
f ulness  generally  coincident  with  her  apparent  perfection — in 
that  instant,  I  say,  begins  her  actual  catastrophe  ;  and  by  her 
own  fall — so  far  as  she  has  influence — she  accelerates  the  ruin 
of  the  nation  by  which  she  is  practised. 

The  study,  however,  of  the  effect  of  art  on  the  mind  of  na^ 
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tions  is  one  rather  for  the  historian  than  for  us ;  at  all  events 
it  is  one  for  the  discussion  of  which  we  have  no  more  time 
this  evening.  But  I  will  ask  your  patience  with  me  while  I 
tiy  to  illustr'^te,  in  some  further  particulars,  the  dependence 
of  the  healthy  state  and  power  of  art  itself  upon  the  exercise 
of  its  appointed  function  in  the  interpretation  of  fact. 

You  observe  that  I  always  say  inter prelalion,  never  imitation, 
lly  reason  for  so  doing  is,  first,  that  good  art  rarely  imitates  ; 
it  usually  only  describes  or  explains.  But  my  second  and 
chief  reason  is  that  good  art  always  consists  of  two  things  : 
First,  the  observation  of  fact ;  secondly,  the  manifesting  of 
human  design  and  authority  in  the  w'ay  that  fact  is  told. 
Great  and  good  art  must  unite  the  two  ;  it  cannot  exist  for  a 
moment  but  in  their  unity  ;  it  consists  of  the  two  as  essen- 
tially as  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  marble  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid. 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  each  of  the  ele-- 
ments.  The  first  element,  we  say,  is  the  love  of  Nature,  lead- 
ing to  the  efi"ort  to  observe  and  report  her  truly.  And  this  is 
the  fii'st  and  leading  element.  Review  for  yourselves  the  history 
of  art,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  a-  manifest  certainty,  that 
no  great  school  ever  yet  exU<ted  which  had  not  for  primal  aim  the 
representation  of  some  natural  fact  as  tridy  as  possible.  There 
have  only  yet  appeared  in  the  world  three  schools  of  perfect 
art — schools,  that  is  to  say,  that  did  their  work  as  well  as  it 
seems  possible  to  do  it.  These  are  the  Athenian,*  Florentine, 
and  Venetian.  The  Athenian  proposed  to  itself  the  perfect 
representation  of  the  form  of  the  human  body.  It  strove  to 
do  that  as  well  as  it  could  ;  it  did  that  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  ;  and  all  its  greatness  was  founded  upon  and  involved  in 
that  single  and  honest  effort.  The  Florentine  school  j^rojDOsed 
to  itself  the  perfect  expression  of  human  emotion — the  show- 
ing of  the  effects  of  passion  in  the  human  face  and  gesture. 
I  call  this  the  Florentine  school,  because,  whether  you  take 
liiiphael  for  the  culminating  master  of  expressioual  art  iu 
Italy,  or  Leonardo,  or  IMichael  Augelo,  you  will  find  that  the 

*  See  below,  the  farther  notice  of  the  real  spirit  of  Greek  work,  iu  tho 
address  at  liradl'ord. 
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whole  energy  of  the  national  effort  which  produced  those  mas- 
ters had  its  root  in  Florence  ;  not  at  Urbino  or  Milan.  I  say, 
then,  this  Florentine  or  leading  Italian  school  proposed  to 
itself  human  expression  for  its  aim  in  natural  truth  ;  it  strove 
to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could — did  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
— and  all  its  gi'eatness  is  rooted  in  that  single  and  honest  ef- 
fort. Thirdly,  the  Venetian  school  j^ropose  the  representation 
of  the  effect  of  colour  and  shade  on  all  things  ;  chiefly  on  the 
human  form.  It  tiied  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could — did  it  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done — and  all  its  greatness  is  founded  on  that 
single  and  honest  effort. 

Pra}'',  do  not  leave  this  room  without  a  perfectly  clear  hold- 
ing of  these  three  ideas.  You  may  tiy  them,  and  toss  them 
about  afterwards,  as  much  as  you  like,  to  see  if  they'll  bear 
shaking  ;  but  do  let  me  put  them  well  and  plainly  into  your 
possession.  Attach  them  to  three  works  of  art  which  you  all 
have  either  seen  or  continually  heard  of.  There's  the  (so- 
called)  "  Theseus  "  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  That  represents 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  Athenian  school — the  natural 
form  of  the  human  bodv.  All  their  conventional  architecture 
— their  graceful  shaping  and  painting  of  pottery — whatsoever 
other  art  they  practised — was  dependent  for  its  greatness  on 
this  sheet-anchor  of  central  aim  :  true  shaj)e  of  living  man. 
Then  take,  for  your  type  of  the  Italian  school,  Raphael's  "Dis- 
puta  del  Sacramento  ; "  that  will  be  an  accepted  type  by  every- 
body, and  will  involve  no  possibly  questionable  points :  the 
Germans  will  admit  it ;  the  English  academicians  will  admit 
it ;  and  the  English  purists  and  pre-Eaj^haelites  will  admit  it. 
Well,  there  you  have  the  tiTith  of  human  expression  proposed 
as  an  aim.  That  is  the  way  people  look  when  they  feel  this  or 
that — when  they  have  this  or  that  other  mental  character  :  are 
they  devotional,  thoughtful,  affectionate,  indignant,  or  in- 
spired? are  they  prophets,  saints,  priests,  or  kings?  then — 
whatsoever  is  truly  thoughtful,  affectionate,  prophetic,  priestly, 
kingly — that  the  Florentine  school  tned  to  discern,  and  show : 
that  they  have  discerned  and  shown  ;  and  all  their  greatness 
is  first  fastened  in  their  aim  at  this  central  truth — the  open 
expression  of  the  Hving  human  soul. 
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Lastly,  take  Veronese's  ''  Marriage  in  Cana  "  in  tbe  Louvre. 
Tiiere  you  liave  the  most  perfect  representation  possible  of 
colour,  and  light,  and  shade,  as  they  aliect  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  human  form,  and  its  immediate  accessories,  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  and  dress.  This  external  aspect  of  noblest 
nature  was  the  fii-st  aim  of  the  Venetians,  and  all  their  great- 
ness depended  on  their  resolution  to  achieve,  and  their 
patience  in  achieving  it. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  greatest  schools  of  the  former 
world  exemplified  for  3'ou  in  three  well-known  works.  The 
Phidian  "Theseus"  represents  the  Greek  school  pursuing 
truth  of  form  ;  the  ''  Disputa "  of  Raphael,  the  Florentine 
school  pursuing  truth  of  mental  expression  ;  the  "  Marriage 
in  Cana,"  the  Venetian  school  pursuing  truth  of  colour  and 
light.  But  do  not  suppose  that  the  law  which  I  am  stating  to 
you — the  gi'eat  law  of  art-life — can  only  be  seen  in  these,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  art  schools.  It  is  just  as  manifest  in  each 
and  every  school  that  over  has  had  life  in  it  at  all.  Whereso- 
ever the  search  after  ti*uth  begins,  there  life  begins  ;  whereso- 
ever that  search  ceases,  there  life  ceases.  As  long  as  a  school 
of  art  holds  any  chain  of  natural  facts,  trying  to  discover  more 
of  them  and  express  them  better  daily,  it  may  play  hither  and 
thither  as  it  hkes  on  this  side  of  the  chain  or  that ;  it  may  de- 
design  grotesques  and  conventionalisms,  build  the  simplest 
buildings,  serve  the  most  practical  utilities,  yet  all  it  does  will 
be  gloiiously  designed  and  gloriously'  done  ;  but  let  it  once 
quit  hold  of  the  chain  of  natural  fact,  cease  to  i^ursue  that 
as  the  clue  to  its  work  ;  let  it  propose  to  itself  any  other  end 
than  preaching  this  living  word,  and  think  first  of  showing  its 
own  skill  or  its  own  fancy,  and  from  that  hour  its  fall  is  pre- 
cipitate— its  destruction  sure  ;  nothing  that  it  does  or  designs 
will  ever  have  life  or  loveliness  in  it  more  ;  its  hour  has  come, 
and  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom 
in  the  grave  whither  it  goeth. 

Let  us  take  for  example  that  school  of  art  over  which  many 
of  you  would  perhaps  think  this  law  had  but  little  power — 
the  school  of  Gothic  architecture.  Many  of  us  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  thiukinj?  of  that  school  rather  as  of  ono  ol 
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forms  than  of  facts — a  school  of  pinnacles,  and  buttresses, 
and  conventional  mouldings,  and  disguise  of  nature  by  mon- 
strous imaginings — not  a  school  of  truth  at  all.  I  think  I 
shall  be  able,  even  in  the  little  time  we  have  to-night,  to  show 
that  this  is  not  so  ;  and  that  our  great  law  holds  just  as  good 
at  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  as  it  does  at  Athens  and  Florence. 

I  will  ^o  back  then  first  to  the  very  bej]^innino:s  of  Gothic 
art,  and  before  you,  the  students  of  Kensington,  as  an  impan- 
elled jurj',  I  will  bring  two  examples  of  the  barbarism  out  of 
which  Gothic  art  emerges,  ajDproximately  contemporary  in 
date  and  parallel  in  executive  skill ;  but,  the  one,  a  barbarism 
that  did  not  get  on,  and  could  not  get  on  ;  the  other,  a  bar- 
baiism  that  could  get  on,  and  did  get  on  ;  and  you,  the  im- 
panelled jury,  shall  judge  what  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  barbarisms,  and  decide  for  yourselves  what 
is  the  seed  of  life  in  the  one,  and  the  sign  of  death  in  the 
other. 

The  first, — that  which  has  in  it  the  sign  of  death, — fur- 
nishes us  at  the  same  time  with  an  illustration  far  too  inter- 
esting to  be  passed  by,  of  certain  principles  much  depended 
on  by  our  common  modern  designers.  Taking  uj)  one  of  our 
architectural  publications  the  other  day,  and  opening  it  at 
random,  I  chanced  upon  this  piece  of  information,  put  in 
rather  curious  Eu"lish  :  but  you  shall  have  it  as  it  stands — 

"  Aristotle  asserts,  that  the  greatest  species  of  the  beautiful 
are  Order,  Symmetry,  and  the  Definite." 

I  should  tell  you,  however,  that  this  statement  is  not  given 
as  authoritative  ;  it  is  one  examj^le  of  various  Ai'chitectural 
teachings,  given  in  a  report  in  the  Building  Chronicle  for  May, 
1857,  of  a  lecture  on  Proportion  ;  in  which  the  only  thing  the 
lecturer  appears  to  have  proved  was  that, — 

"  The  system  of  dividing  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn  into  parts  for  copying  the  ancient  ai'chitectui'al  remains 
of  Greece  and  Eome,  adopted  by  architects  from  Yitruvius 
(circa  e.g.  25)  to  the  present  period,  as  a  method  for  produc- 
ing ancient  architecture,  ?.s'  entirehj  useless,  for  the  several  pai*ts 
of  Grecian  architecture  cannot  be  reduced  or  subdivided  by 
this  system  ;  neither  does  it  apply  to  the  ai'chitecture  of  Rome. 
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Still,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  lecture  appeal's  to 
liave  been  one  of  those  of  which  you  will  just  at  present  hear 
so  many,  the  protests  of  architects  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  sculpture — or  of  any  other  mode  of  expressing  natural 
beaut}' — againd  natural  beauty  ;  and  theii'  endeavour  to  sub- 
stitute mathematical  proportions  for  the  knowledge  of  hfe 
they  do  not  possess,  and  the  representation  of  life  of  w^hich 
they  are  incapable.     Now,  this  substitution  of  obedience  to 

mathematicid  law  for  sympathy  with 
obsen^ed  hfe,  is  the  first  characteris- 
tic of  the  hopeless  work  of  all  ages  ; 
as  such,  you  will  find  it  eminently 
manifested  in  the  specimen  I  have  to 
give  you  of  the  hopeless  Gothic  bar- 
baiism  ;  the  barbarism  from  which 
nothing  could  emerge — for  which  no 
futui'e  was  possible  but  extinction. 
The  AiistoteUan  principles  of  the 
Beautiful  are,  you  remember.  Order, 
Symmetry,  and  the  Definite.  Here 
you  have  the  three,  in  perfection,  apphed  to  the  ideal  of  an 
angel,  in  a  psalter  of  the  eighth  centur}',  existing  in  the  U- 
brary  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambiidge.* 

Now,  you  see  the  chai'acteristics  of  this  utterly  dead  school 
are,  first  the  wilful  closing  of  its  e^'es  to  natural  facts ; — for, 
however  ignorant  a  person  may  be,  he  need  only  look  at  a 
human  being  to  see  that  it  has  a  mouth  as  well  as  eyes  ;  and 
secondly,  the  endeavoui'  to  adorn  or  idealize  natui-al  fact  ac- 
cording to  its  own  notions :  it  puts  red  spots  in  the  middle 
of  the  hands,  and  sharpens  the  thumbs,  thinking  to  imj^rove 
them.  Here  you  have  the  most  pure  type  possible  of  the 
principles  of  idealism  in  all  ages  :  whenever  people  don't  look 
at  Nature,  they  always  think  they  can  improve  her.  You  will 
also  admire,  doubtless,  the  exquisite  result  of  the  application 
of  our  great  modern  architectural  principle  of  beauty — sym- 
metry, or  equal  balance  of  pai*t  by  part ;  you  see  even  the  eyes 


*I  copy  thia  woodcut  from  Wcatwood  s  *' Pala-'ographia  Sacra.'' 
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arc  made  symmetrical — entirely  round,  instead  of  irregular, 
oval ;  and  the  iris  is  set  properly  in  the  middle,  instead  of — 
as  nature  has  absurdly  put  it — rather  under  the  upper  lid. 
You  ^yill  also  observe  the  "principle  of  the  pyramid''  in  the 
general  aiTangement  of  the  figure,  and  the  value  of  "  series  " 
in  the  placing  of  dots. 

From  this  dead  barbarism  we  pass  to  living  barbarism — to 
work  done  by  hands  quite  as  rude,  if  not  ruder,  and  by  minds 
as  uninformed  ;  and  yet  work  which  in  every  line  of  it  is 
prophetic  of  power,  and  has  in  it  the  sure  dawn  of  day.  You 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  Giotto  was  the  founder  of  art  in 
Italy.  He  was  not :  neither  he,  nor  Giunta  Pisano,  nor  Nic- 
colo  Pisano.  They  all  laid  strong  hands  to  the  work,  and 
brought  it  first  into  aspect  above  ground  ;  but  the  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  them  by  the  builders  of  the  Lombardic 
churches  in  the  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  the  Arno.  It  is  in 
the  sculptui'e  of  the  round  arched  churches  of  North  Itah', 
bearing  disj^utable  dates,  ranging  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
centurv,  that  you  will  find  the  lowest  struck  roots  of  the  art 
of  Titian  and  Raphael.*  I  go,  therefore,  to  the  church  which 
is  certainly  the  earliest  of  these,  St.  Ambrogio,  of  Milan,  said 
still  to  retain  some  portions  of  the  actual  structure  from  which 
St.  Ambrose  excluded  Theodosius,  and  at  all  events  furnishing 
the  most  archaic  examples  of  Lombardic  sculpture  in  North 
Italy.  I  do  not  venture  to  guess  their  date  ;  they  are  barba- 
rous enough  for  any  date. 

We  find  the  pulpit  of  this  church  covered  with  interlacing 
patterns,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  among  them  is  figure  sculpture  of  a  ver}'  diifer- 
ent  kind.  It  is  wrought  with  mere  incisions  in  the  stone,  of 
which  the  effect  may  be  tolerably  given  by  single  lines  in  a 
drawing.  Remember,  therefore,  for  a  moment — as  character- 
istic of  culminating-  Italian  art — Michael  Anq'elo's  fresco  of 
the  ''  Temptation  of  Eve,"  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  you  will 
be  more  interested  in  seeing  the  birth  of  Italian  art,  illus- 

*  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  the  root  of  (lU  art  is  struck  in  the  thirteenth 
century.''  This  is  quite  true  :  but  of  course  some  of  the  smallest  fibres 
run  lower,  as  iu  this  instance. 
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trated  by  the  same  subject,  from  St.  Ambrogio,  of  Milan,  the 
*'  Sei-pent  beguihng  Eve."  * 

Yet,  in  that  sketch,  rude  and  ludicrous  as  it  is,  you  have 
the  elements  of  life  in  their  first  form.  The  people  who  could 
do  that  were  sure  to  get  on.  For,  observe,  the  workman's 
whole  aim  is  straight  at  the  facts,  as  w^ell  as  he  can  get  them ; 
and  not  merely  at  the  facts,  but  at  the  very  heart  of  the  facts. 
A  common  workman  might  have  looked  at  nature  for  his  ser- 
pent, but  he  would  have  thought  only  of  its  scales.  But  this 
fellow  does  not  want  scales,  nor  coils  ;  he  can  do  without 


them  ;  he  wants  the  serpent's  heart — malice  and  insinuation ; 
— and  he  has  actually  got  them  to  some  extent.  So  also  a 
common  workman,  even  in  this  barbarous  stage  of  art,  might 
have  carved  Eve's  arms  and  bod}'  a  good  deal  better  ;  but  this 
man  does  not  care  about  arms  and  body,  if  he  can  only  get  at 
Eve's  mind — show  that  she  is  pleased  at  being  flattered,  and 
yet  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  hesitation.  And  some  look  of 
listening,  of  complacency,  and  of  embaiTassment  he  has  verily 
got : — note  the  eyes  slightly  askance,  the  lips  compressed,  and 
the  right  hand  nei'vously  grasping  the  left  arm  :  nothing  can 
be  declared  impossible  to  the  people  who  could  begin  thus — 
the  world  is  open  to  them,  and  all  that  is  in  it ;  while,  on  the 

*  This  cut  is  ruder  than  it  should  be  :  the  incisions  in  the  marble 
have  a  lighter  effect  thau  these  rough  black  .Hues  ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  it  bettor. 
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contrarj',  nothing  is  possible  to  the  man  who  did  the  symmet- 
rical angel — the  world  is  ke3dess  to  him  ;  he  has  built  a  cell 
for  himself  in  which  he  must  abide,  barred  up  for  ever — there 
is  no  more  hope  for  him  than  for  a  sponge  or  a  madrepore. 

I  shall  not  trace  from  this  embryo  the  progress  of  Gothic 
art  in  Italy,  because  it  is  much  complicated  and  involved  with 
traditions  of  other  schools,  and  because  most  of  the  students 
will  be  less  familiar  with  its  results  than  with  their  own 
northern  buildings.  So,  these  two  designs  indicating  Death 
and  Life  in  the  beginnings  of  mediaeval  art,  we  will  take  an 
example  of  the  progress  of  that  art  from  our  northern  work. 
Now,  many  of  you,  doubtless,  have  been  interested  by  the 
mass,  gi'andeur,  and  gloom  of  Norman  architecture,  as  much 
as  by  Gothic  traceries  ;  and  w^hen  you  hear  me  say  that  the 
root  of  all  good  work  lies  in  natural  facts,  you  doubtless  think 
instantly  of  your  round  arches,  with  their  rude  cushion  capi- 
tals, and  of  the  billet  or  zigzag  work  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  vou  cannot  see  what  the  knowled^'e  of  nature 
has  to  do  with  either  the  simple  plan  or  the  rude  mouldings. 
But  all  those  simple  conditions  of  Norman  art  are  merely  the 
expiring  of  it  towards  the  extreme  north.  Do  not  study  Nor- 
man architecture  in  Northumberland,  but  in  Normandy,  and 
then  you  will  find  that  it  is  just  a  peculiarly  manly,  and 
practically  useful,  form  of  the  w^hole  great  French  school  of 
rounded  architecture.  And  where  has  that  French  school  its 
origin  ?  Wholly  in  the  rich  conditions  of  sculptui*e,  which, 
rising  first  out  of  imitations  of  the  Roman  bas-reliefs,  cov- 
ered all  the  facades  of  the  French  early  churches  with  one 
continuous  arabesque  of  floral  or  animal  life.  If  you  want  to 
study  round-arched  buildings,  do  not  go  to  Durham,  but  go 
to  Poictiers,  and  there  you  will  see  how  all  the  simple  deco= 
rations  which  give  you  so  much  pleasure  even  in  their  isolated 
application  were  invented  by  persons  practised  in  carving 
men,  monsters,  wild  animals,  birds,  and  flowers,  in  overwhelm- 
ing redundance  ;  and  then  trace  this  architecture  forward  in 
central  France,  and  jo\x  will  find  it  loses  nothing  of  its  rich- 
ness— it  only  gains  in  truth,  and  therefore  in  grace,  until  just 
at  the  moment  of  transition  into  the  pointed  style,  you  hav9 
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the  consummate  type  of  the  sculpture  of  the  school  given  you 
in  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedi'al  of  Cliartres.  From  that 
front  I  have  chosen  two  fragments  to  illustrate  it.* 

These  statues  have  been  long,  and  justly,  considered  as 
representative  of  the  highest  skill  of  the  twelfth  or  earliest 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France  ;  and  they  indeed 
possess  a  dignit}'  and  delicate  charm,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  later  works.  It  is  owing  partly  to  real  noble- 
ness of  feature,  but  chiefly  to  the  grace,  mingled  with  sever- 
ity, of  the  falling  lines  of  excessively  tJdn  drapery  ;  as  well  as 
to  a  most  studied  finish  in  composition,  every  part  of  the  or- 
namentation tenderly  hannonizing  with  the  rest.  So  far  as 
their  power  over  certain  tones  of  religious  mind  is  owing  to  a 
palpable  degree  of  non-naturalism  in  them,  I  do  not  praise  it 
— the  exaggerated  thinness  of  body  and  stiffness  of  attitude 
are  faults  ;  but  they  are  noble  faults,  and  give  the  statues  a 
strange  look  of  forming  part  of  the  veiy  building  itself,  and 
sustaining  it — not  like  the  Greek  carvatid,  without  effort — 
nor  hke  the  Renaissance  caryatid,  by  painful  or  impossible 
effort — but  as  if  all  that  was  silent  and  stern,  and  withdrawn 
apart,  and  stiffened  in  chill  of  heart  against  the  terror  of 
earth,  had  passed  into  a  shape  of  eternal  marble  ;  and  thus 
the  Ghost  had  given,  to  bear  up  the  pillars  of  the  church  on 
earth,  all  the  patient  and  expectant  nature  that  it  needed  no 
more  in  heaven.  This  is  the  transcendental  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  those  sculptures.  I  do  ir.  b  dwell  upon  it.  What  I  do 
lean  upon  is  their  purely  naturalistic  and  vital  power.  They 
are  all  portraits — unkno\NT3,  most  of  them,  I  believe, — but 
palpably  and  unmistakeably  portraits,  if  not  taken  from  the 
actual  23erson  for  whom  the  statue  stands,  at  all  events  stud- 
ied from  some  li\-ing  person  whose  features  might  fairly  rep- 
resent those  of  the  king  or  saint  intended.     Several  of  them  \ 


*  Tliis  part  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  two  drawings,  made  ad- 
mirably by  Mr.  J.  T.  Laing,  with  the  help  of  photograplis  from  statues 
at  Cliartres.  The  drawings  may  be  seen  at  present  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  :  but  any  large  photograph  of  the  west  front  of  Chartres  will 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  what  is  fctat*;d  iu  the  lecture,  as  far  as  li 
needful. 
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suppose  to  be  authentic :  there  is  one  of  a  queen,  who  has 
evidently,  while  she  lived,  been  notable  for  her  bright  black 
ej'es.  The  sculptor  has  cut  the  iris  deep  into  the  stone,  and 
her  dark  eyes  are  still  suggested  with  her  smile. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  you  to  notice  specially  in 
these  statues — the  wav  in  which  the  floral  mouldinfi:  is  asso- 
ciated  with  the  vertical  lines  of  the  figure.  You  have  thus 
the  utmost  complexity  and  richness  of  curvature  set  side  by 
side  with  the  pure  and  delicate  parallel  lines,  and  both  the 
characters  gain  in  interest  and  beauty  ;  but  there  is  deeper 
significance  in  the  thing  than  that  of  mere  effect  in  composi- 
tion ; — significance  not  intended  on  the  pnrt  of  the  sculptor, 
but  all  tUe  more  valuable  because  unintentional.  I  mean  the 
3lose  association  of  the  beauty  of  lower  nature  in  animals  and 
flowers,  with  the  beauty  of  higher  nature  in  human  form. 
You  never  get  this  in  Greek  work.  Greek  statues  are  always 
isolated  ;  blank  fields  of  stone,  or  depths  of  shadow,  relieving 
the  form  of  the  statue,  as  the  world  of  lower  nature  which 
they  despised  retii'ed  in  darkness  from  their  hearts.  Here, 
the  clothed  figure  seems  the  type  of  the  Christian  spirit — in 
many  respects  feebler  and  more  contracted — but  purer; 
clothed  in  its  white  robes  and  crown,  and  with  the  riches  of 
all  creation  at  its  side. 

The  next  step  in  the  change  will  be  set  before  you  in  a 
moment,  merely  by  comparing  this  statue  fi'om  the  west  front 
of  Chai'tres  with  that  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  south  transept 
door  of  Amiens.* 

This  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represents 
the  culminating  power  of  Gothic  art  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Sculpture  has  been  gaining  continually  in  the  interval ; 
gaining,  simply  because  becoming  every  day  more  truthful, 
more  tender,  and  more  suggestive.  By  the  way,  the  old 
Douglas  motto,  "Tender  and  true,"  ma}'  wisely  be  taken  up 
again  by  all  of  us,  for  our  own,  in  art  no  less  than  in  other 
tilings.     Depend  upon  it,  the  first  universal  characteristic  of 

*  There  are  many  photographs  of  this  door  and  of  its  central  statue 
Its  sculpture  iu  the  tympanum  is  farther  described  in  the  Fourth  Lec- 
ture. 
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fill  great  art  is  Tenderness,  as  the  second  is  Truth.  I  find 
this  more  and  more  every  day :  an  infinitude  of  tenderness  is 
the  chief  gift  and  inheritance  of  all  the  truly  great  men.  It 
is  sure  to  involve  a  relative  intensity  of  disdain  towards  base 
tilings,  and  an  appearance  of  sternness  and  arrogance  in  the 
eyes  of  all  hard,  stupid,  and  vulgar  people — quite  terrific  to 
such,  if  they  are  capable  of  terror,  and  hateful  to  them,  if  they 
are  capable  of  nothing  higher  than  hatred.  Dante's  is  the 
p-eat  type  of  this  class  of  mind.  I  say  the  first  inheritance  is 
Tenderness — the  second  Truth,  because  the  Tenderness  is  in 
the  make  of  the  creature,  the  Truth  in  his  acquired  habits 
and  knowledge  ;  besides,  the  love  comes  first  in  dignity  as 
well  as  in  time,  and  that  is  always  pure  and  complete :  the 
truth,  at  best,  imperfect. 

To  come  back  to  our  statue.  You  will  observe  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  sculpture  is  exactly  the  same  as  at  Chartres 
— severe  falling  drapei'y,  set  off  by  rich  floral  ornament  at  the 
side  ;  but  the  statue  is  now  completely  animated  :  it  is  no 
longer  fixed  as  an  upright  pillar,  but  bends  aside  out  of  its 
niche,  and  the  floral  ornament,  instead  of  being  a  conventional 
wreath,  is  of  exquisitely  arranged  hawthorn.  The  work,  how- 
ever, as  a  whole,  though  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  advance 
of  the  age  in  style  and  purpose,  is  in  some  subtler  qualities 
inferior  to  that  of  Chartres.  The  individual  sculptor,  though 
trained  in  a  more  advanced  school,  has  been  himself  a  man  of 
inferior  order  of  mind  compared  to  the  one  who  worked  at 
Chartres.  But  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  to  you  the  subtler 
characters  by  which  I  know  this. 

This  statue,  then,  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Gothic 
art,  because,  up  to  this  time,  the  eyes  of  its  designers  had 
been  steadily  fixed  on  natural  truth — they  had  been  advanc- 
ing from  flower  to  flower,  from  form  to  form,  from  face  to 
face, — gaining  perpetually  in  knowledge  and  veracity — there- 
fore, perpetually  in  power  and  in  grace.  But  at  this  point  a 
fatal  change  came  over  their  aim.  From  the  statue  they  now 
began  to  turn  the  attention  chiefly  to  the  niche  of  the  statue, 
and  from  the  floral  ornament  to  the  mouldings  that  enclosed 
the  floral  ornament     The  fii'st  result  of  this  was,  however, 
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though  not  the  grandest,  yet  the  most  finished  of  northern 
genius.  You  have,  in  the  earUer  Gothic,  less  wonderful  con- 
struction, less  careful  masonry,  far  less  expression  of  harmony  of 
parts  iu  the  balance  of  the  building.  Eai'lier  work  always  has 
more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  good  solid  wall  with  uTegular 
holes  in  it,  well  carved  wherever  there  is  room.  But  the  last 
phase  of  good  Gothic  has  no  room  to  spare  ;  it  rises  as  high  as  it 
can  on  nan-owest  foundation,  stands  in  perfect  strength  with 
the  least  possible  substance  in  its  bars ;  connects  niche  with 
niche,  and  line  with  line,  in  an  exquisxte  harmony,  from  which 
no  stone  can  be  removed,  and  to  which  you  can  add  not  a  pin- 
nacle :  and  vet  introduces  in  rich,  thouq'h  now  more  calculated 
profusion,  the  living  element  of  its  sculpture :  sculpture  in 
the  quatrefoils — sculpture  in  the  brackets — sculpture  in  the 
gargoyles — sculpture  in  the  niches — sculpture  in  the  ridges 
and  hollows  of  its  mouldings, — not  a  shadow  without  meaning, 
and  not  a  light  without  life.*  But  vdih.  this  very  perfection 
of  his  work  came  the  unhaj^py  pride  of  the  builder  in  what  he 
had  done.  As  long  as  he  had  been  merely  raising  clumsy 
walls  and  car^dnof  them  like  a  child,  in  wavwardness  of  fancv, 
his  delight  was  in  the  things  he  thought  of  as  he  carved  ;  but 
when  he  had  once  reached  this  pitch  of  constructive  science, 
he  began  to  think  only  how  cleverly  he  could  put  the  stones 
together.  The  question  was  not  now  with  him,  "What  can  I 
represent?  but,  How  high  can  I  build — how  wonderfully  can 
I  hang  this  arch  in  air,  or  weave  this  tracery  across  the 
clouds  ?  And  the  catastrophe  was  instant  and  irrevocable. 
Architecture  became  in  France  a  mere  web  of  weaving  Hues, 
— in  England  a  mere  grating  of  perpendicular  ones.  Re- 
dundance was  substituted  for  invention,  and  geometry  for 
passion ;  tho  Gothic  art  became  a  mere  expression  of  wanton 
expenditure,  and  vulgar  mathematics  ;  and  was  swept  away, 
as  it  then  deserved  to  be  swept  away,  by  the  severer  pride, 

*  The  two  transepts  of  Rouen  Cathedral  illustrate  this  style.  Tliere 
are  plenty  of  photographs  of  them.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing what  1  have  several  times  before  stated,  for  the  sake  of  travellers, 
that  St.  Ouen,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  entirely  inferior  to  the  transepts  of 
Rouen  Cathedral. 
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and  purer  learning,  of  the  schools  founded  on  classical  tradi- 
tions. 

You  cannot  now  fail  to  see  how,  throughout  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  art — from  its  earliest  dawn  in  Lombard}^  to  its 
last  catastrophe  in  France  and  England — sculpture,  founded 
on  love  of  nature,  was  the  talisman  of  its  existence  ;  wherever 
sculpture  was  practised,  architecture  arose — wherever  that 
was  neglected,  architecture  expired  ;  and,  believe  me,  all  you 
students  who  love  this  mediaeval  art,  there  is  no  hope  of  your 
ever  doing  any  good  with  it,  but  on  this  everlasting  pnuciple. 
Your  patriotic  associations  with  it  are  of  no  use  ;  your  roman- 
tic associations  with  it — eitlier  of  chivalry  or  religion — are  of 
no  use  ;  they  are  worse  than  useless,  they  are  false.  Gothic 
is  not  an  art  for  knights  and  nobles  ;  it  is  an  art  for  the  peo- 
ple :  it  is  not  an  art  for  churches  or  sanctuaries  ;  it  is  an  art 
for  houses  and  homes  :  it  is  not  an  art  for  England  only,  but 
an  art  for  the  world  :  above  all,  it  is  not  an  art  of  form  or 
tradition  only,  but  an  art  of  vital  practice  and  perpetual  re- 
newal And  whosoever  pleads  for  it  as  an  ancient  or  a  fonnal 
thing,  and  tries  to  teach  it  you  as  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
or  a  geometrical  science,  knows  nothing  of  its  essence,  less 
than  nothing  of  its  power. 

Leave,  therefore,  boldly,  though  not  irreverently,  mysticism 
and  symbolism  on  the  one  side  ;  cast  away  with  utter  scorn 
geometry  and  legalism  on  the  other  ;  seize  hold  of  God's  hand 
and  look  full  in  the  face  of  His  creation,  and  there  is  nothing 
He  will  not  enable  you  to  achieve. 

Thus,  then,  you  will  find — and  the  more  profound  and  accu- 
rate your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  the  more  assuredly 
you  will  find — that  the  living  power  in  all  the  real  schools,  be 
they  great  or  small,  is  love  of  nature.  But  do  not  mistake  me 
by  supposing  that  I  mean  this  law  to  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  form  a  school.  There  needs  to  be  much  superadded  to  it, 
though  there  never  must  be  anything  superseding  it.  The 
main  thing  which  needs  to  be  Rupei*added  is  the  gift  of  design. 

It  is  always  dangerous,  and  liable  to  diminish  the  clearness 
of  impression,  to  go  over  much  ground  in  the  course  of  one 
lecture.     But  I  dai'e  not  present  you  with  u  maimed  view  of 
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tliis  important  subject :  I  dai-e  not  put  off  to  anotlier  time, 
whea  the  same  persons  would  not  be  again  assembled,  the 
statement  of  the  great  collateral  necessity  which,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  truth,  governs  all  noble  art. 

That  collateral  necessity  is  the  visible  (/[jeration  of  human 
intellect  in  the  presentation  of  truth,  the  evidence  of  what  is 
properly  called  design  or  plan  in  the  work,  no  less  than  of 
veracity.  A  looking-glass  does  not  design — it  receives  and 
communicates  indiscriminately  all  that  passes  before  it ;  a 
painter  designs  when  he  chooses  some  things,  refuses  others, 
and  arranges  all. 

This  selection  and  arrangement  must  have  influence  over 
eveiything  that  the  art  is  concerned  with,  great  or  small — 
over  lines,  over  coloui's,  and  over  ideas.  Given  a  certain 
group  of  colours,  by  adding  another  colour  at  the  side  of 
them,  you  will  either  improve  the  gi'oup  and  render  it  more 
delightful,  or  injure  it,  and  render  it  discordant  and  unintel- 
ligible. "  Design  "  is  the  choosing  and  placing  the  coloui*  so 
as  to  help  and  enhance  all  the  other  colours  it  is  set  beside. 
So  of  thoughts  :  in  a  good  composition,  every  idea  is  pre- 
sented in  just  that  order,  and  with  just  that  force,  which  will 
perfectly  connect  it  with  all  the  other  thoughts  in  the  work, 
and  will  illustrate  the  others  as  well  as  receive  illustration 
from  them ;  so  that  the  entire  chain  of  thoughts  offered  to 
the  beholder's  mind  shall  be  received  by  him  with  as  much 
delight  and  with  as  little  effort  as  is  possible.  And  thus  you 
see  design,  properly  so  called,  is  human  invention,  consulting 
human  capacity.  Out  of  the  infinite  heaj)  of  things  around  us 
in  the  world,  it  chooses  a  certain  number  which  it  can  thor- 
oughly gi'asp,  and  presents  this  group  to  the  spectator  in  the 
form  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  gi'asp  it  also,  and  to 
gi'asp  it  with  delight. 

And  accordingh',  the  capacities  of  both  gatherer  and  re- 
ceiver being  limited,  the  object  is  to  make  everything  that  you 
offer  helpful  and  precious.  If  you  give  one  grain  of  weight 
too  much,  so  as  to  increase  fatigue  without  profit,  or  bulk 
without  value — that  added  grain  is  hurtful ;  if  you  put  one 
spot  or  one  s^-llable  out  of  its  proper  place,  that  spot  or  sylla- 
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ble  will  be  destructive — bow  far  destnictive  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  tell  :  a  misplaced  touch  may  sometimes  aiinihilatft 
the  labour  of  houi-s.  Nor  are  any  of  us  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  any  great  master,  till  we  feel  this,  and  feel 
it  as  distinctly  as  we  do  the  value  of  arrangement  in  the  notea 
of  music.  Take  any  noble  musical  air,  and  you  find,  on  exam- 
ining it,  that  not  one  even  of  the  faintest  or  shoi-test  notes  can 
be  removed  without  destiniction  to  the  whole  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  ;  and  that  every  note  in  the  passage  is  twenty  time? 
more  beautiful  so  introduced,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
played  singly  on  the  instrument.  Precisely  this  degi*ee  of 
arran<?ement  and  relation  must  exist  between  everv  touch* 
and  line  in  a  gi'eat  picture.  You  may  consider  the  whole  as 
a  i^rolonged  musical  composition  :  its  parts,  as  separate  airs 
connected  in  the  story  ;  its  little  bits  and  fragments  of  colour 
and  line,  as  separate  passages  or  bars  in  melodies  ;  and  down 
to  the  minutest  note  of  the  whole — do\sTi  to  the  minutest 
loiich, — if  there  is  one  that  can  be  spared — that  one  is  doing 
mischief. 

Remember  therefore  always,  you  have  two  characters  in 
which  all  greatness  of  art  consists : — First,  the  earaest  and 
intense  seizing  of  natural  facts  ;  then  the  ordering  those  facts 
by  strength  of  human  intellect,  so  as  to  make  them,  for  all 
who  look  upon  them,  to  the  utmost  serviceable,  memorable, 
and  beautiful.  And  thus  gi*eat  art  is  nothing  else  than  the 
tj'pe  of  strong  and  noble  life  ;  for,  as  the  ignoble  person,  in 
his  deahngs  with  all  that  occurs  in  the  world  about  him,  first 
sees  nothing  clearly, — looks  nothing  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
then  allows  himself  to  be  swept  away  by  the  trampling  tor- 
rent, and  unescapable  force,  of  the  things  that  he  would  not 
foresee,  and  could  not  understand :  so  the  noble  person,  look- 
ing the  facts  of  the  world  full  in  the  face,  and  fathoming  them 
with  deep  faculty,  then  deals  with  them  in  unalarmed  intelli- 
gence and  unhurried  strength,  and  becomes,  with  his  human 
intellect  and  will,  no  unconscious  nor  insignificant  agent,  ii? 
consummating  their  good,  and  restraining  their  eviL 

*  Literally.  I  know  liow  exaggerated  this  statement  sounds  ,  but  ) 
mean  it, — every  syllable  of  it. — See  Appendix  IV. 
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Thus  in  hum  an  Hfe  you  have  the  two  fields  of  rightful  toil 
ibr  ever  distiuguishod,  yet  for  ever  associated  ;  Truth  first — 
plan  or  design,  founded  thereon ;  so  in  art,  you  have  the  same 
two  fields  for  ever  distinguished,  for  ever  associated  ;  Truth 
first — plan,  or  design,  founded  thereon. 

Now  hitherto  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  subject ; 
none  of  you  can  look  for  a  moment  at  any  great  sculptor  or 
painter  without  seeing  the  full  bearing  of  these  principles. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  when  you  come  to  examine  the  art  of  a 
low-er  order,  concerned  with  furniture  and  manufacture,  for  in 
that  art  the  element  of  design  enters  without,  apparently,  the 
element  of  truth.  You  have  often  to  obtain  beauty  and  dis- 
play invention  without  direct  representation  of  nature.  Yet, 
respecting  all  these  things  also,  the  principle  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple. If  the  designer  of  furniture,  of  cups  and  vases,  of  dress 
patterns,  and  the  like,  exercises  himself  continually  in  the 
imitation  of  natural  form  in  some  leading  division  of  his  work  ; 
then,  holding  by  this  stem  of  life,  he  may  pass  down  into  all 
kinds  of  merely  geometrical  or  formal  design  with  perfect 
safety,  and  with  noble  results.*  Thus  Giotto,  being  prima- 
rily a  figure  painter  and  sculptor,  is,  secondarily,  the  richest 
of  all  designers  in  mere  mosaic  of  coloured  bars  and  triangles ; 
thus  Benvenuto  Cellini,  being  in  all  the  higher  branches  of 
metal  work  a  perfect  imitator  of  nature,  is  in  all  its  low^er 
branches  the  best  designer  of  curve  for  lips  of  cups  and  han- 
dles of  vases  ;  thus  Holbein,  exercised  primarily  in  the  noble 
art  of  truthful  portraiture,  becomes,  secondarily,  the  most  ex- 
quisite designer  of  embroideries  of  robe,  and  blazonries  on 
wall ;  and  thus  Michael  Angelo,  exercised  primarily  in  the 
drawing  of  body  and  limb,  distributes  in  the  mightiest  masses 
the  order  of  his  pillars,  and  in  the  loftiest  shadow  the  hollows 
of  his  dome.  But  once  quit  hold  of  this  living  stem,  and  set 
yourself  to  the  designing  of  ornamentation,  either  in  the  ig- 
norant play  of  your  own  heartless  fancy,  as  the  Indian  does, 
or  according  to  received  application  of  heartless  laws,  as  the 
modern  European  does,  and  there  is  but  one  word  for  you — 

*  Tliis  principle,  here  cursorily  stated,  is  one  of  th^  chief  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  the  following  Lectures. 
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Death  : — death  of  every  healthy  faculty,  and  of  every  noble 
intelligence,  incapacity  of  understanding  one  great  work  that 
man  has  ever  done,  or  of  doing  anything  that  it  shall  be  help- 
ful for  him  to  behold.  You  have  cut  yourselves  off  volunta- 
rily, presumptuously,  insolently,  from  the  whole  teaching  of 
your  Maker  in  His  Universe ;  you  have  cut  youi-selves  off  from 
it,  not  because  you  were  forced  to  mechanical  labour  for  your 
bread — not  because  your  fate  had  appointed  you  to  wear  away 
your  life  in  walled  chambers,  or  dig  your  hfe  out  of  dusty 
furrows  ;  but,  when  your  whole  profession,  your  whole  occu- 
pation— all  the  necessities  and  chances  of  your  existence,  led 
you  straight  to  the  feet  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  thrust  you 
into  the  treasury  of  His  works  ;  where  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  live  by  gazing,  and  to  grow  by  wondering ; — wilfully 
you  bind  up  your  eyes  from  the  splendour — wilfully  bind  up 
your  life-blood  from  its  beating — wilfully  turn  your  backs 
upon  all  the  majesties  of  Omnijiotence — wilfully  snatch  your 
hands  from  all  the  aids  of  love ;  and  what  can  remain  for  vou» 
but  helplessness  and  blindness, — except  the  worse  fate  than 
the  being  blind  3'ourselves — that  of  becoming  Leaders  of  the 
bhnd? 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  speaking  under  excited  feeling,  or 
in  any  exaggerated  terms.  I  have  ivritten  the  words  I  use, 
that  I  may  know  what  I  saj'-,  and  that  you,  if  you  choose,  may 
see  what  I  have  said.  For,  indeed,  I  have  set  before  you  to- 
night, to  the  best  of  my  i)ower,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
system  of  art  to  the  promulgation  of  which  I  have  devoted 
mv  life  hitherto,  and  intend  to  devote  what  of  life  mav  still  be 
spared  to  me.  I  have  had  but  one  steady  aim  in  all  that  I 
have  ever  tried  to  teach,  namely — to  declai*e  that  whatever  was 
great  in  human  art  was  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in 
God's  work. 

And  at  this  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you — if 
you  investigate  the  subject  3'ou  may  more  entirely  prove  to 
^•ourselves  —that  no  school  ever  advanced  far  which  had  not 
the  love  of  natural  fact  as  a  primal  energy.  But  it  is  still 
more  important  for  you  to  be  assured  that  the  conditions  of 
life  and  death  in  the  art  of  nations  are  also  the  conditions  of 
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life  and  death  in  your  own  ;  and  that  you  have  it,  each  in  his 
power  at  this  very  instant,  to  determine  in  which  direction  his 
steps  ai'e  turning.  It  seems  ahnost  a  terrible  thing  to  tell 
3'ou,  that  all  here  have  all  the  power  of  knowing  at  once  what 
hope  there  is  for  them  as  artists ;  you  would,  perhaps,  hke 
better  that  there  was  some  unremovable  doubt  about  the 
chances  of  the  future — some  possibility  that  you  might  be  ad- 
vancing, in  unconscious  ways,  towards  unexpected  successes — 
some  excuse  or  reason  for  going  about,  as  students  do  so 
often,  to  this  master  or  the  other,  asking  him  if  they  have 
genius,  and  whether  they  are  doing  right,  and  gathering,  from 
his  careless  or  formal  replies,  vague  flashes  of  encouragement, 
or  fitfulnesses  of  despair.  There  is  no  need  for  this — no  ex- 
cuse for  it.  All  of  you  have  the  trial  of  yourselves  in  your 
own  power  ;  each  may  undergo  at  this  instant,  before  his  own 
judgment  seat,  the  ordeal  b}--  fire.  Ask  yourselves  what  is  the 
leading  motive  which  actuates  you  while  you  are.  at  work.  I 
do  not  ask  you  what  vour  leadini?  motive  is  for  working: — that 
is  a  different  thing ;  you  may  have  families  to  support — par- 
ents to  help — brides  to  win  ;  you  may  have  all  these,  or  other 
such  sacred  and  pre-eminent  motives,  to  press  the  morning's 
labour  and  prompt  the  twilight  thought.  But  when  you  ai-e 
fairly  at  the  work,  what  is  the  motive  then  which  tells  ujDon 
every  touch  of  it  ?  If  it  is  the  love  of  that  which  your  work 
represents — if,  being  a  landscape  painter,  it  is  love  of  hilie  and 
trees  that  moves  you — if,  being  a  figure  painter,  it  is  love  of 
human  beautj'  and  human  soul  that  moves  you — if,  being  a 
flower  or  animal  painter,  it  is  love,  and  wonder,  and  delight 
in  petal  and  in  limb  that  move  you,  then  the  Spirit  is  upon 
you,  and  the  earth  is  youi's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  petty  self-complacency  in  your  own 
skiU,  trust  in  precepts  and  laws,  hope  for  academical  or  popu- 
lar approbation,  or  avarice  of  wealth, — it  is  quite  possible  that 
by  steady  industty,  or  even  by  fortunate  chance,  you  may  win 
the  applause,  the  position,  the  fortune,  that  you  desire  ; — but 
one  touch  of  true  art  you  will  never  lay  on  canvas  or  on  stone 
as  long  as  you  live. 

Make,  then,  your  choice,  boldly  and  consciously,  for  one 
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Y»ay  or  other  it  must  be  made.  On  the  dark  and  dangerous 
side  ai-e  set,  the  pride  which  dehghts  in  self -contemplation — 
the  indolence  which  rests  in  unquestioned  forms — the  igno- 
rance that  despises  what  is  fairest  among  God's  creatures,  and 
the  dulness  that  denies  what  is  marvellous  in  His  working  : 
there  is  a  life  of  monotony  for  your  own  souls,  and  of  misguid- 
ing for  those  of  othei-s.  And,  on  the  other  side,  is  open  to 
your  choice  the  hfe  of  the  cro^^'ned  spuit,  moving  as  a  light  in 
creation — discovering  always  —  illuminating  always,  gaining 
every  hour  in  strength,  yet  bowed  down  every  hour  into 
deeper  humility  ;  sure  of  being  right  in  its  aim,  sure  of  being 
irresistible  in  its  progress  ;  happy  in  what  it  has  securely 
done — happier  in  what,  day  by  day,  it  may  as  securely  hope  ; 
happiest  at  the  close  of  life,  when  the  right  hand  begins  to 
forget  its  cunning,  to  remember,  that  there  never  was  a  touch 
of  the  chisel  or  the  pencil  it  wielded,  but  has  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  quickened  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


IxECTURE  n. 


THE    UNITY    OF    ART. 


Part  of  an  Address*  delivered  at  Manchester,  lUh  March,  1859. 

It  is  sometimes  my  pleasant  duty  to  visit  other  cities,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  encourage  their  art  students  ;  but  here 
it  is  my  pleasanter  privilege  to  come  for  encouragement  my- 

*  I  was  prevented,  by  press  ©f  other  engagements,  from  preparing 
this  address  with  the  care  1  wislied  ;  and  forced  to  trust  to  such  expres- 
sion as  I  could  give  at  the  moment  to  the  points  of  principal  impor- 
tance ;  reading,  however,  the  close  of  the  preceding  lecture,  which  I 
thought  contained  some  truths  that  would  bear  repetition.  The  whole 
was  reported,  better  than  it  deserved,  by  Mr.  Pitman,  of  the  Mondiat- 
ter  Courier,  and  published  nearly  verbatim.  I  have  here  extracted, 
from  the  published  report,  the  tacts  which  I  wish  especially  to  enforce  ; 
and  have  a  little  cleared  their  exjtression  ;  its  loose  and  colloquial  char- 
acter I  cannot  now  help,  unless  by  re-writing  the  whole,  which  it  seems 
uot  worth  while  to  do. 
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self.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  received  so  much  as  from 
the  report  read  this  evening  by  ]Mr.  Hammersley,  bearing 
upon  a  subject  which  has  caused  me  great  anxiety.  For  I 
have  always  felt  in  my  own  pui-suit  of  art,  and  in  my  en- 
deavors to  urge  the  pursuit  of  art  on  others,  that  while  there 
are  many  advantages  now  that  never  existed  before,  there 
are  cei'tain  grievous  difficulties  existing,  just  in  the  veiy 
cause  that  is  giving  the  stimulus  to  art — in  the  immense 
spread  of  the  manufactures  of  every  country  which  is  now  at- 
tending vigorously  to  art.  We  find  that  manufacture  and  art 
are  now  going  on  always  together  ;  that  where  there  is  no 
manufacture  there  is  no  art.  I  know  how  much  there  is  of 
pretended  art  where  there  is  no  manufacture  :  there  is  much 
in  Italy,  for  instance  ;  no  country  makes  so  bold  pretence  to 
the  production  of  new  art  as  Italy  at  this  moment  ;  yet  no 
country  produces  so  little.  If  you  glance  over  the  map  of 
Europe,  you  will  find  that  where  the  manufactures  are  strong- 
est, there  art  also  is  stroni^est.  And  vet  I  alwavs  felt  that 
there  was  an  immense  difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the  stu- 
dents  who  were  in  these  centres  of  modem  movement.  They 
had  to  avoid  the  notion  that  art  and  manufacture  were  in  any 
respect  one.  Art  may  be  healthily  associated  vrii]i  manuf:ic- 
lure,  and  probably  in  futui'e  will  always  be  so  ;  but  the  stu- 
dent must  be  strenuously  warned  against  suj^posing  that  they 
can  ever  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  aii  can  ever  be  fok 
lowed  on  the  principles  of  manufacture.  Each  must  be  foh 
lowed  separately  ;  the  one  must  influence  the  other,  but  eacl\ 
must  be  kept  distinctly  separate  from  the  other. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  students  would  keep  clearly  in  theii 
mind  the  real  distinction  between  those  words  which  we  use 
so  often,  "Manufacture,"  "Art,"  and  "Fine  Ai't."  "M.\nu- 
facture"  is,  according  to  the  etymology  and  right  use  of  the 
word,  "the  making  of  anything  by  hands," — directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  or  without  the  help  of  instruments  or  machines. 
Anything  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  man  is  manufacture  ; 
but  it  must  have  proceeded  from  his  hand  only,  acting 
mechanically,  and  uninfluenced  at  the  moment  by  direct  in- 
telligence. 
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Then,  secondly,  Art  is  the  operation  of  the  hand  and  the 
intelUgence  of  man  together  ;  there  is  an  art  of  making  ma- 
chinery ;  there  is  an  art  of  building  ships ;  an  art  of  making 
carriages  ;  and  so  on.  All  these,  properly  called  Arts,  but 
not  Fine  Arts,  are  pursuits  in  which  the  hand  of  man  and  his 
head  go  together,  working  at  the  same  instant. 

Then  Fine  Art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
Jieart  of  man  go  together. 

Recollect  this  triple  group  ;  it  will  help  you  to  solve  many 
difficult  problems.  And  remember  that  though  the  hand 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  it  must  also  go  to  the 
top  of  everything  ;  for  Fine  Art  must  be  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man  in  a  much  greater  and  clearer  sense  than  manu- 
facture is.  Fine  Art  must  always  be  produced  by  the  subtlest 
of  all  machines,  which  is  the  human  hand.  No  machine  yet 
contrived,  or  hereafter  contrivable,  will  ever  equal  the  fine 
machiner}'  of  the  human  fingers.  Thoroughly  perfect  art  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  heart,  which  involves  all  the 
noble  emotions  ; — associates  with  these  the  head,  yet  as  in- 
ferior to  the  heart ;  and  the  hand,  yet  as  inferior  to  the  heart 
and  head  ;  and  thus  brings  out  the  whole  man. 

Hence  it  follows  that  since  Manufacture  is  simply  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hand  of  man  in  producing  that  which  is  useful  to 
him,  it  essentially  separates  itself  from  the  emotions  ;  when 
emotions  interfere  with  machinery  they  spoil  it:  machinery 
must  go  evenly,  without  emotion.  But  the  Fine  Arts  cannot 
go  evenly ;  they  always  must  have  emotion  ruling  their 
mechanism,  and  until  the  pupil  begins  to  feel,  and  until  all 
he  does  associates  itself  with  the  current  of  his  feeling,  he  is 
not  an  artist.  But  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in  this  country 
are  now  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptations  which  blunt  their 
feelings.  I  constantly  feel  discouraged  in  addressing  them 
because  I  know  not  how  to  tell  them  boldly  what  they  ought 
to  do,  when  I  feel  how  practically  difficult  it  is  for  tliem  to  do 
it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  demands  made  ujDon  them  in  every 
direction,  and  money  is  to  be  made  in  every  conceivable  way 
but  the  right  way.  If  you  paint  as  you  ought,  and  study  as  3-ou 
ought,  depend  upon  it  the  public  will  take  no  notice  of  you 
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for  a  long  while.  If  you  studj'  wi'ongly,  and  try  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  upon  3  ou, — supposing  you  to  be  clever 
students — you  will  get  swift  reward  ;  but  the  reward  does  not 
come  fast  when  it  is  sought  wisely  ;  it  is  always  held  aloof  for 
a  little  while  ;  the  right  roads  of  early  life  are  very  quiet  ones, 
hedged  in  fi-om  nearly  all  help  or  praise.  But  the  wrong 
roads  are  noisy, — vociferous  everywhere  with  all  kinds  of  de- 
mand upon  you  for  art  which  is  not  properly  art  at  all ;  and 
in  the  various  meetings  of  modern  interests,  money  is  to  be 
made  in  every  way  ;  but  art  is  to  be  followed  only  in  one  way. 
That  is  what  I  want  mainly  to  say  to  you,  or  if  not  to  you 
yourselves  (for,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  your  excellent 
master  to-night,  I  know  you  are  going  on  all  lightly),  you 
must  let  me  say  it  through  j^ou  to  others.  Our  Schools  of 
Art  are  confused  by  the  various  teaching  and  various  inter- 
ests that  are  now  abroad  among  us.  Everybody  is  talking 
about  art,  and  writing  about  it,  and  more  or  less  interested  in 
it ;  everybod}^  wants  art,  and  there  is  not  art  for  everybody, 
and  few  who  talk  know^  what  they  are  talking  about ;  thus  stu- 
dents are  led  in  all  variable  waj's,  while  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  they  can  make  steady  progress,  for  true  art  is  alwaj-s 
and  win  be  always  one.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in 
the  customs  of  society,  whatever  new  machines  we  may  invent, 
whatever  new  manufactures  we  may  supply,  Fine  Art  must 
remain  what  it  was  two  thousand  yeai-s  ago,  in  the  days  of 
Phidias  ;  two  thousand  years  hence,  it  will  be,  in  all  its  prin- 
ciples, and  in  all  its  great  effects  upon  the  mind  of  man,  just 
the  same.  Observe  this  that  I  say,  please,  carefully,  for  I 
mean  it  to  the  very  .utmost.  There  is  but  one  right  ivay  of  do- 
ing any  given  thing  required  of  an  artist ;  there  may  be  a  hun- 
dred wi'ong,  deficient,  or  mannered  ways,  but  there  is  only 
one  complete  and  right  way.  "Whenever  two  artists  ai'e  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  same  materials,  and  do  it 
in  different  ways,  one  of  them  is  wrong  ;  he  may  be  charm- 
ingly wrong,  or  impressively  wrong — various  circumstances 
in  his  temper  may  make  his  wrong  pleasanter  than  any  per- 
eon's  right ;  it  may  for  him,  under  his  given  limitations  of 
knowledge  or  temper,  be  better  perhaps  that  he  should  err  in 
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his  own  wav  than  tr%^  for  anybody  else's — but  for  all  that  his 
way  is  wrong,  and  it  is  essential  for  all  masters  of  schools  to 
know  what  the  right  way  is,  and  what  right  art  is,  and  to  see 
how  simple  and  how  single  all  right  art  has  been,  since  the 
beginning  of  it. 

But  farther,  not  only  is  there  but  one  way  of  doing  things 
rightly,  but  there  is  only  one  waj^  of  seeing  them,  and  that  is, 
seeing  the  whole  of  them,  without  any  choice,  or  more  in- 
tense perception  of  one  jwint  than  another,  owing  to  our  spe- 
cial idiosyncrasies.  Thus,  when  Titian  or  Tintoret  look  at  a 
human  being,  they  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  its  nature, 
outside  and  in  ;  all  that  it  has  of  form,  of  colour,  of  passion, 
or  of  thought ;  saintliness,  and  loveliness  ;  fleshly  body,  and 
spiritual  power  ;  grace,  or  strength,  or  softness,  or  whatso- 
ever other  quality,  those  men  will  see  to  the  full,  and  so  paint, 
that,  when  narrower  people  come  to  look  at  what  they 
have  done,  eveiw  one  niav,  if  he  chooses,  find  his  own 
special  pleasure  in  the  work.  The  sensualist  will  find  sensu- 
ality in  Titian  ;  the  thinker  will  find  thought  ;  the  saint,  sanc- 
tity ;  the  colourist,  colour ;  the  anatomist,  form  ;  and  yet  the 
picture  will  never  be  a  pojDular  one  in  the  full  sense,  for  none 
of  these  narrower  people  will  find  their  special  taste  so  alone 
consulted,  as  that  the  qualities  which  would  ensure  their  grati- 
fication shall  be  sifted  or  separated  from  others ;  they  are 
checked  by  the  presence  of  the  other  qualities  which  ensure 
the  gratification  of  other  men.  Thus,  Titian  is  not  soft  enough 
for  the  sensualist,  Correggio  suits  him  better ;  Titian  is  not 
defined  enough  for  the  formalist, — Leonardo  suits  him  better ; 
Titian  is  not  pure  enough  for  the  religionist, — Raphael  suits 
him  better ;  Titian  is  not  polite  enough  for  the  man  of  the 
world, — Vandyke  suits  him  better  ;  Titian  is  not  forcible 
enough  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, — Rembrandt  suits 
him  better.  80  Correggio  is  popular  with  a  ceriain  set,  and 
Vandyke  with  a  certain  set,  and  Rembrandt  with  a  certain  set. 
All  are  great  men,  but  of  inferior  stamp,  and  therefore  Van- 
dyke is  popular,   and  Rembrandt  is  popular,*  but  nobody 

*  And  MuriHo,  of  all  trne  ])Tintprs  tlie  narrowe.st,  feeblnst,  mul  most 
Bup^rfiruil,  for  those  rea.sons  the  most  popular. 
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cares  much  at  heart  about  Titian ;  only  there  is  a  strange 
under-current  of  everlasting  murmur  about  his  name,  which 
means  the  deep  consent  of  all  great  men  that  he  is  greater 
than  they — the  consent  of  those  who,  having  sat  long  enough 
at  his  feet,  have  found  in  that  restrained  hannony  of  his 
strength  there  are  indeed  depths  of  each  balanced  power 
more  wonderful  than  all  those  separate  manifestations  in  in- 
ferior painters  :  that  there  is  a  softness  more  exquisite  than 
CoiTeggio's,  a  purity  loftier  tlran  Leonardo's,  a  force  mightier 
than  Rembrandt's,  a  sanctity  more  solemn  even  than  Raf- 
faelle's. 

Do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  this  of  Titian,  I  am  return- 
ing to  the  old  eclectic  theories  of  Bologna  ;  for  all  those  eclec- 
tic theories,  observe,  were  based,  not  upon  an  endeavour  to 
unite  the  various  characters  of  nature  (which  it  is  possible  to 
do),  but  the  various  narrownesses  of  taste,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do.  Rubens  is  not  more  vigorous  than  Titian,  but  less 
vigorous ;  but  because  he  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  enjoy 
vigour  onl}",  he  refuses  to  give  the  other  qualities  of  nature, 
which  would  interfere  with  that  vigour  and  with  our  percej)- 
tion  of  it.  Again,  Rembrandt  is  not  a  greater  master  of  chia- 
roscuro than  Titian  ; — he  is  a  less  master,  but  because  he  is  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  enjoy  chiaroscuro  only,  he  withdraws 
from. you  the  splendour  of  hue  which  would  interfere  with 
this,  and  gives  you  only  the  shadow  in  which  you  can  at  once 
feel  it. 

Now  all  these  specialties  have  their  own  charm  in  their 
own  way  :  and  there  ai'e  times  when  the  particular  humour 
of  each  man  is  refreshing  to  us  from  its  very  distinctness ; 
but  the  effort  to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this  refreshing 
one  instantly  takes  away  the  distinctiveness,  and  therefore 
the  exact  character  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  appeal  to  a  particular 
humour  in  us.  Our  enjoyment  arose  from  a  weakness  meet- 
ing a  weakness,  from  a  partiality  in  the  painter  fitting  to  a 
partiality  in  us,  and  giving  us  sugar  when  we  wanted  sugar, 
and  myrrh  when  we  wanted  myrrh  ;  but  sugar  and  myrrh  are 
not  meat :  and  when  we  want  meat  and  bread,  we  must  go  to 
better  men. 
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The  eclectic  scliools  endeavoured  to  unite  these  opposite 
partialities  and  weaknesses.  They  trained  themselves  under 
masters  of  exaggeration,  and  tried  to  unite  opposite  exaggera- 
tions. That  was  impossible.  They  did  not  see  that  the  only 
possible  eclecticism  had  been  already  accomplished  ; — the 
eclecticism  of  temperance,  which,  by  the  restraint  of  force, 
gains  higher  force  ;  and  by  the  self-denial  of  delight,  gains 
higher  delight.  This  you  will  find  is  ultimately  the  case  with 
every  true  and  right  master  ;  nt  first,  while  we  ai*e  tyros  in 
art,  or  before  we  have  earnestly  studied  the  man  in  question, 
we  shall  see  little  in  him  ;  or  perhaps  see,  as  we  think,  de- 
ficiencies ;  we  shall  fanc}'  he  is  inferior  to  this  man  in  that, 
and  to  the  other  man  in  the  other  ;  but  as  we  go  on  studying 
him  we  shall  find  that  he  has  got  both  that  and  the  other  ; 
and  both  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  man  who  seemed  to 
possess  those  qualities  in  excess.  Thus  in  Turner's  lifetime, 
when  people  first  looked  at  him,  those  who  liked  rainy 
weather,  said  he  was  not  equal  to  Copley  Fielding  ;  but  those 
who  looked  at  Turaer  long  enough  found  that  he  could  be 
much  more  wet  than  Copley  Fielding,  when  he  chose.  The 
people  who  liked  force,  said  that  "Turner  was  not  strong 
enough  for  tliem  ;  he  was  effeminate  ;  they  liked  De  Wint, — 
nice  strong  tone  ; — or  Cox — gi-eat,  gi'eeny,  dark  masses  of 
colour — solemn  feeling  of  the  freshness  and  depth  of  nature  ; 
— they  liked  Cox — Turner  was  too  hot  for  them."  Had  they 
looked  long  enough  they  would  have  found  that  he  had  far 
more  force  than  De  Wint,  far  more  freshness  than  Cox  when 
he  chose, — only  united  with  other  elements  ;  and  that  he 
didn't  choose  to  be  cool,  if  nature  had  appointed  the  weather 
to  be  hot.  The  people  who  liked  Prout  said  "  Turner  had 
not  firnmess  of  hand — he  did  not  know  enough  about  archi- 
tecture— he  was  not  picturesque  enough."  Had  they  looked 
at  his  architecture  long,  the}''  would  liave  found  that  it  con- 
tained subtle  picturesquenesses,  infinitely  more  picturesque 
than  anything  of  Front's,  People  who  liked  Callcott  said 
that  "Turner  was  not  connect  or  pure  enough — had  no 
ckissical  taste."  Had  they  looked  at  Turner  long  enough 
thej'  would  have  found  him  as  severe,  when  he  chose,  as  the 
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greater  Poiissin  ; — Callcott,  a  mere  vulgar  imitator  of  other 
men's  high  breeding.  And  so  throughout  with  all  thoroughly 
great  men,  their  strength  is  not  seen  at  first,  precisely 
because  they  unite,  in  due  place  and  measure,  every  great 
quahty. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether,  as  students,  we  are  to  study 
only  these  mightiest  men,  who  unite  all  greatness,  or  whether 
we  are  to  study  the  works  of  inferior  men,  who  present  us 
with  the  greatness  which  we  particularly  like  ?  That  question 
often  comes  before  me  when  I  see  a  strong  idiosyncrasy  in  a 
student,  and  he  asks  me  what  he  should  study.  Shall  I  send 
him  to  a  true  master,  who  does  not  present  the  quality  in  a 
prominent  way  in  which  that  student  delights,  or  send  him 
to  a  man  with  whom  he  has  direct  sympathy  ?  It  is  a  hard 
question.  For  very  curious  results  have  sometimes  been 
brought  out,  especially  in  late  years,  not  only  by  students 
following  their  own  bent,  but  by  their  being  withdrawn  from 
teaching  altogether.  I  have  just  named  a  very  great  man  in 
his  own  field — Prout.  We  all  know  his  drawings,  and  love 
them  :  they  have  a  peculiar  character  w^hich  no  other  archi- 
tectui'al  drawings  ever  possessed,  and  which  no  others  can 
ix)ssess,  because  all  Prout's  subjects  are  being  knocked  down 
or  restored.  (Prout  did  not  like  restored  buildings  any 
more  than  I  do.)  There  will  never  be  any  more  Prout  draw- 
ings. Nor  could  he  have  been  what  he  was,  or  expressed 
with  that  mysteriously  effective  touch  that  peculiar  delight  in 
bix)ken  and  old  buildings,  unless  he  had  been  withdrawn  from 
all  high  art  influence.  You  know  that  Prout  was  born  of 
poor  parents — that  he  was  educated  down  in  Cornwall ; — and 
that,  for  many  years,  all  the  art-teaching  he  had  was  his  own, 
or  the  fishermen's.  Under  the  keels  of  the  fishing-boats,  on 
the  sands  of  our  southern  coasts,  Prout  learned  all  that  he 
needed  to  learn  about  ai-t.  Entirely  by  himself,  he  felt  his 
way  to  this  particular  style,  and  became  the  painter  of  pict- 
ures which  I  think  we  should  all  regret  to  lose.  It  becomes 
a  very  difficult  question  what  that  man  would  have  been,  had 
lie  been  brought  under  some  entirely  wholesome  ai'tistic  in- 
fluence.    He  had  immense  gifts  of  composition.     I  do  not 
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know  any  man  who  had  more  power  of  invention  than  Prout. 
or  who  had  a  subhmer  instinct  in  liis  treatment  of  things  ; 
but  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  all  artistical  help,  he  blun- 
ders his  way  to  that  short-coming  representation,  which, 
bv  the  very  reason  of  its  short-coming,  Ijas  a  certain  charm 
we  should  all  be  son-y  to  lose.  And  therefore  I  feel  embar- 
rassed when  a  student  comes  to  me,  in  whom  I  see  a  strong 
instinct  of  that  kind  :  and  cannot  toll  whether  I  ought  to  say 
to  him,  "Give  up  all  your  studies  of  old  boats,  and  keep 
away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  come  up  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  and  look  at  nothing  but  Titian."  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  uj)  one's  mind  to  say  that.  However,  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  wisely  leave  such  matters  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  ;  that  if  we  have  the  power  of  teaching  the  right 
to  anvbodv,  we  should  teach  them  the  right ;  if  we  have  the 
power  of  showing  them  the  best  thing,  we  should  show  them 
the  best  thing  ;  there  will  alwavs,  I  fear,  be  enough  want  of 
teaching,  and  enough  bad  teaching,  to  bring  out  very  curious 
erratical  results  if  we  want  them.  So,  if  we  are  to  teach  at  all, 
let  us-teach  the  right  thing,  and  ever  the  right  thing.  There 
are  many  attractive  •  qualities  inconsistent  with  rightness  ; — ■ 
do  not  let  us  teach  them, — let  us  be  content  to  waive  them. 
There  are  attractive  qualities  in  Burns,  and  attractive  qualities 
in  Dickens,  which  neither  of  those  writers  would  have  pos- 
sessed if  the  one  had  been  educated,  and  the  other  had  been 
studying  higher  nature  than  that  of  cockney  London  ;  but 
those  attractive  qualities  are  not  such  as  we  should  seek  in  a 
school  of  litei-ature.  If  we  want  to  teach  young  men  a  good 
manner  of  writing,  we  should  teach  it  from  Shakspeare, — not 
from  Burns  ;  from  Walter  Sc-ott, — and  not  from  Dickens^ 
And  I  believe  that  our  schools  of  painting  are  at  present  in- 
efficient in  their  action,  because  they  have  not  fixed  on  thi'4 
high  principle  what  are  the  painters  to  whom  to  point ;  nov 
boldly  resolved  to  point  to  the  best,  if  determina})le.  It  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  stem  necessity  that  they  should  give  a 
simple  direction  to  the  attention  of  the  student,  and  that  they 
should  8aj%  **  This  is  the  ma/k  you  are  to  aim  at ;  and  you 
are  not  to  go  about  to  the  print-shops,   and  peep  in,  to  see 
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how  this  engraver  does  that,  and  the  other  engraver  does  tlie 
other,  and  how  a  nice  bit  of  character  has  been  caught  by  a 
new  man,  and  why  this  odd  picture  has  caught  the  popular 
attention.  You  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  that ;  you 
are  not  to  niind  about  popular  attention  just  now  ;  but  here 
is  a  thing  which  is  eternally  riglit  and  good  :  you  are  to  look 
at  that,  and  see  if  you  cannot  do  something  eternally  right 
and  good  too." 

But  suppose  you  accept  this  principle  :  and  resolve  to  look 
to  some  great  man,  Titian,  or  Turner,  or  whomsoever  it  may 
be,  as  the  model  of  perfection  in  art ; — then  the  question  is, 
since  this  great  man  pursued  his  art  in  Venice,  or  in  the  fields 
of  England,  under  totally  different  conditions  from  those  pos- 
sible to  us  now — how  are  you  to  make  3'our  stud}"  of  him 
effective  here  in  Manchester?  how  bring  it  down  into  patterns, 
and  all  that  yoii  are  called  upon  as  operatives  to  produce  ? 
how  make  it  the  means  of  3'our  livelihood,  and  associate  inferior 
branches  of  art  with  this  great  art  ?  That  may  become  a  seri- 
ous doubt  to  3'ou.  You  may  think  there  is  some  other  way  of 
producing  clever,  and  pretty,  and  saleable  patterns  than* going 
to  look  at  Titian,  or  any  other  great  man.  And  that  brings  me 
to  the  question,  perhaps  the  most  vexed  question  of  all  amongst 
us  just  now,  between  conventional  and  perfect  art.  You  know 
that  among  architects  and  artists  there  are,  and  have  been 
almost  alwa3's,  since  art  became  a  subject  of  much  discussion, 
two  parties,  one  maintaining  that  nature  should  be  always 
altered  and  modified,  and  that  the  artist  is  greater  than  nat- 
ure ;  they  do  not  maintain,  indeed,  in  words,  but  they  main- 
tain in  idea,  that  the  artist  is  greater  than  the  Divine  Maker 
of  these  things,  and  can  improve  them ;  while  the  other  party 
sa}'-  that  he  cannot  improve  nature,  and  that  nature  on  the 
whole  should  improve  him.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
two  parties,  the  essence  of  them ;  the  practical  result  of  their 
several  theories  being  that  the  Idealists  are  always  producing 
more  or  less  formal  conditions  of  art,  and  the  Realists  striving 
to  produce  in  all  their  art  either  some  image  of  nature,  or  rec- 
ord of  nature  ;  these,  observe,  being  quite  different  things, 
the  image  being  a  resemblance,  and    the  record,  something 
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which  will  give  information  about  nature,  but  not  necessarily 
imitate  it* 

You  may  separate  these  two  groups  of  artists  more  distinctly 
in  your  mind  as  those  who  seek  for  the  pleasure  of  art,  in  the 
relations  of  its  colours  and  lines,  without  caring  to  convey 
any  truth  with  it ;  and  those  who  seek  for  the  tnith  first, 
and  then  go  down  from  the  truth  to  the  pleasure  of  colour 
and  line.  Marking  those  two  bodies  distinctly  as  separate, 
and  thinking  over  them,  you  may  come  to  some  rather  nota- 
ble conclusions  respecting  the  mental  dispositions  which  are 
involved  in  each  mode  of  study.  You  will  find  that  large 
masses  of  the  art  of  the  world  fall  definitely  under  one  or  the 
other  of  these  heads.  Observe,  pleasure  first  and  truth  after- 
wards, (or  not  at  all,)  as  with  the  Arabians  and  Indians  ;  or, 
truth  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,  as  with  Angelico  and  all 
other  great  European  painters.  You  will  find  that  the  art 
whose  end  is  pleasure  only  is  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  cruel 
and  savage  nations,  cruel  in  temj^er,  savage  in  habits  and  con 
ception  ;  but  that  the  art  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  nat- 
ural fact  always  indicates  a  peculiar  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness of  mind,  and  that  all  great  and  successful  work  of  that 
kind  will  assuredly  be  the  production  of  thoughtful,  sensitive, 
earnest,  kind  men,  large  in  their  views  of  life,  and  full  of  vari- 
ous intellectual  power.  And  farther,  when  3-0U  examine  the 
men  in  whom  the  gifts  of  art  are  variously  mingled,  or  uni- 
versally mingled,  you  will  discern  that  the  ornamental,  or 
pleasurable  power,  though  it  may  be  possessed  by  good  men, 
is  not  in  itself  an  indication  of  their  goodness,  but  is  rather, 
unless  balanced  by  other  faculties,  indicative  of  violence  of 
temper,  inclining  to  cruelty  and  to  irrehgion.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  sure  as  you  find  any  man  endowed  with  a  keen  and 
{separate  faculty  of  representing  natural  fact,  so  surely  3  ou 
will  find  that  man  gentle  and  upright,  full  of  nobleness  and 
breadth  of  thoui^ht.     I  will  f^ive  vou  two  instances,  the  first 

*  The  portion  of  the  lecture  liere  omitted  was  a  recapitulation  of  that 
part  of  the  previous  one  wliich  opposed  conventional  art  to  natural  art 
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peculiarly  Englisli,  and  another  peculiarly  interesting  because 
it  occurs  among  a  nation  not  generally  very  kind  or  gentle. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  considering  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  circumstances  and  education  under  which  his  genius 
was  developed,  there  was  perhaps  hardly  ever  born  a  man 
with  a  more  intense  and  innate  gift  of  insight  into  nature 
than  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Re^^nolds.  Considered  as  a  painter 
of  individuality  in  the  human  form  and  mind,  I  think  him, 
even  as  it  is,  the  prince  of  portrait  painters.  Titian  paints 
nobler  j^ictures,  and  Vandyke  had  nobler  subjects,  but  neither 
of  them  entered  so  subtly  as  Sir  Joshua  did  into  the  minor 
varieties  of  human  heart  and  temper  ;  and  when  you  consider 
that,  with  a  frightful  conventionality  of  social  habitude  all 
around  him,  he  yet  conceived  the  simplest  types  of  all  feminine 
and  childish  loveliness  ; — that  in  a  northern  climate,  and  with 
gray,  and  white,  and  black,  as  the  principal  colours  around 
him,  he  3'et  became  a  colourist  who  can  be  crushed  by  none, 
even  of  the  Venetians ; — and  that  with  Dutch  painting  and 
Dresden  china  for  the  prevailing  types  of  art  in  the  saloons  of 
his  day,  he  threw  himself  at  once  at  the  feet  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italy,  and  arose  from  their  feet  to  share  their  throne — I 
know  not  that  in  the  whole  history  of  art  you  can  produce 
another  instance  of  so  strong,  so  unaided,  so  unerring  an  in- 
stinct for  all  that  was  true,  pure,  and  noble. 

Now,  do  you  recollect  the  evidence  respecting  the  character 
of  this  man, — the  two  points  of  bright  peculiar  evidence  given 
by  the  sayings  of  the  two  greatest  literary  men  of  his  day, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  ?  Johnson,  Avho,  as  3"ou  know,  was 
always  Reynolds'  attached  friend,  had  but  one  comj^laint  to 
make  against  him,  that  he  hated  nobody  : — "  Reynolds,"  he 
said,  "  you  hate  no  one  living  ;  I  like  a  good  hater  !  "  Still 
more  significant  is  the  little  touch  in  Goldsmith's  *' Retalia- 
tion." You  recollect  how  in  that  poem  he  desciibes  the  vari- 
ous persons  who  met  at  one  of  their  dinners  at  St.  James's 
Coffee-house,  each  person  being  described  under  the  name  of 
some  appropriate  dish.  You  will  often  hear  the  concluding 
lines  about  Reynolds  quoted — 

"  He  shifted  his  trumpet,"  &c  j — ■ 
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loss  often,  or  at  least  less  atteDtively,  the  preceding  ones,  far 
more  important — 

**  Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part — 
His  pencil  our  faces,  liis  iminners  our  lieart;  " 

and  never,  the  most  characteristic  touch  of  all,  near  the  be- 


innmno:  :- 


"  Our  dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains; 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains. 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Rich  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb,''' 

The  other  painter  whom  I  -svould  give  you  as  an  instance  of 
this  gentleness  is  a  man  of  another  nation,  on  the  whole  I 
suppose  one  of  the  most  cruel  civilized  nations  in  the  world — 
the  Spaniards.  They  produced  but  one  great  painter,  only 
one  ;  but  he  among  the  very  greatest  of  painters,  Velasquez. 
You  would  not  suppose,  from  looking  at  Velasquez'  portraits 
generally,  that  he  was  an  especially  kind  or  good  man  ;  you 
l)erceive  a  peculiar  sternness  about  them  ;  for  they  were  as 
true  as  steel,  and  the  persons  whom  he  had  to  paint  being  hot 
generall}'  kind  or  good  people,  they  were  stern  in  expression, 
and  Velasquez  gave  the  sternness  ;  but  he  had  precisely  the 
same  intense  perception  of  truth,  the  same  marvellous  instinct 
for  the  rendering  of  all  natural  soul  and  all  natural  form  that 
our  Reynolds  had.  Let  me,  then,  read  you  his  chai'acter  as  it 
is  given  by  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Kier  : — 

"  Certain  charges,  of  what  nature  we  are  not  informed, 
brought  against  him  after  his  death,  made  it  necessary  for  his 
executor,  Fuensalida,  to  refute  them  at  a  private  audience 
granted  to  him  by  the  king  for  that  purpose.  After  listening 
to  the  defence  of  his  friend,  Philip  immediately  made  answer  : 
'  I  can  believe  all  you  say  of  the  excellent  disposition  of 
Diego  Velasquez.'  Having  lived  for  half  his  life  in  courts,  he 
was  yet  capable  both  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  and  in  tlie 
misfortunes,  he  could  remember  the  early  kindness  of  Oliva- 
res.  The  friond  of  the  exile  of  Loeches,  it  is  just  to  believe 
that  be  wiis  also  the  friend   of  the  all-powerful   favourite  at 
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Buenretiro.  No  mean  jealousy  ever  influenced  his  conduct 
to  his  brother  artists  ;  he  could  afford  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  merits,  but  to  forgive  the  malice,  of  his  rivals.  His 
character  was  of  that  rare  and  happy  kind,  in  which  high  intel- 
lectual power  is'  combined  with  indomitable  strength  of  will,  and 
a  loinning  sweetness  of  temper,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  raise 
the  possessor  above  his  fellow-men,  making  his  life  a 

'  laurelled  victory,  and  smootli  success 
Be  strewed  before  his  feet.*" 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  trying  to  make  art  too  moral ; 
yet,  observe,  I  do  not  say  in  the  least  that  in  order  to  be  a 
good  painter  you  must  be  a  good  man  ;  but  I  do  say  that  in 
order  to  be  a  good  natural  painter  there  must  be  strong 
elements  of  good  in  the  mind,  however  w^arped  by  other  parts 
of  the  character.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  gifts  of  paint- 
ing which  are  not  at  all  involved  with  moral  conditions,  but 
this  one,  the  perception  of  nature,  is  never  given  but  under 
certain  moral  conditions.  Therefore,  now  you  have  it  in  your 
choice  ;  here  are  your  two  paths  for  you  :  it  is  required  of 
you  to  produce  conventional  ornament,  and  you  may  approach 
the  task  as  the  Hindoo  does,  and  as  the  Arab  did,  without 
natui-e  at  all,  with  the  chance  of  ai:)proxi mating  your  disposi- 
tion somewhat  to  that  of  the  Hindoos  and  Arabs  ;  or  as  Sir 
Joshua  and  Velasquez  did,  with,  not  the  chance,  but  the  cer- 
taint}',  of  approximating  your  disposition,  according  to  the 
sincerity  of  your  effort — to  the  disposition  of  those  great  and 
good  men. 

And  do  3'ou  suppose  you  will  lose  anything  by  approaching 
your  conventional  art  from  this  higher  side  ?  Not  so.  I 
called,  with  deliberate  measurement  of  my  expression,  long 
ago,  the  decoration  of  the  Alhambra  "  detestable,"  not  merely 
because  indicative  of  base  conditions  of  moral  beimx,  but  be- 
cause  merely  as  decorative  work,  however  captivating  in  some 
respects,  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  real,  deep,  and  intense 
qualities  of  ornamental  art.  Noble  conventional  decoration 
belongs  only  to  three  periods.  First,  there  is  the  conven. 
tional  decoration  of  the  Greeks,  used  in  subordinatio*  to  theij 
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sculpture.  Tliere  are  then  the  noble  conventioncal  decoration 
of  the  early  Gothic  schools,  and  the  noble  conventional  ara- 
besque of  the  great  Italian  schools.  All  these  were  reached 
from  above,  all  reached  by  stooping  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  form.  Depend  upon  it  you  will  find,  as  you  look 
more  and  more  into  the  matter,  that  good  subordinate  orna- 
ment has  ever  been  rooted  in  a  higher  knowledge  ;  and  if  you 
are  again  to  produce  anything  that  is  noble,  you  must  have 
the  higher  knowledge  first,  and  descend  to  all  lower  service  ; 
condescend  as  much  as  you  like, — condescension  never  does 
any  man  any  harm, — but  get  your  noble  standing  fii*st.  So, 
then,  without  any  scruple,  whatever  branch  of  art  you  may  be 
inclined  as  a  student  here  to  follow, — whatever  you  are  to 
make  your  bread  by,  I  say,  so  far  as  you  have  time  and  power, 
make  yourself  first  a  noble  and  accomplished  artist ;  under- 
stand at  least  what  noble  and  accomplished  art  is,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  all  service  what- 
soever. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  permission  to  name  the  masters 
whom  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  agree,  in  our  Schools 
of  Art  in  England,  to  consider  our  leaders.  The  first  and  chief 
I  will  not  myself  presume  to  name  ;  he  shall  be  distinguished 
for  you  by  the  authorit}'  of  those  two  great  painters  of  whom 
we  have  just  been  speaking — Reynolds  and  Velasquez.  You 
may  remember  that  in  your  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion the  most  impressive  things  were  the  works  of  those  two 
men — nothing  told  npon  the  eye  so  much  ;  no  other  i^ictures 
retained  it  with  such  a  persistent  power.  Now,  I  have  the 
testimony,  first  of  Reynolds  to  Velasquez,  and  then  of  Velasquez 
to  the  man  whom  I  want  you  to  take  as  the  master  of  all  your 
English  schools.  The  testimony  of  Reynolds  to  Velasquez  is 
very  striking.  I  take  it  from  some  fragments  which  have  just 
been  published  by  Mr.  William  Cotton — precious  fragments 
— of  Reynolds'  diaries,  which  I  chanced  upon  luckily  as  I  was 
coming  down  here  :  for  I  was  going  to  take  Velasquez'  testi- 
mony alone,  and  then  fell  upon  this  testimony  of  Reynolds  tG 
Velasquez,  written  most  fortunately  in  Reynolds'  own  hand — 
you  may  see   the  manuscript      "  What  we  are  all,"  said  Rey- 
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nolds,  ''  attempting  to  do  with  great  labor,  Velasquez  does  at 
once.''  Just  think  what  is  imjiHocl  when  a  man  of  the  enor- 
mous power  and  faciUty  that  Reynolds  had,  says  he  was  *'  try- 
ing to  do  with  great  labor"  what  Velasquez  "  did  at  once." 

Having  thus  Reynolds'  testimony  to  Velasquez,  I  will  take 
Velasquez'  testimony  to  somebody  else.  You  know  that  Velas- 
quez was  sent  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  Italy,  to  buy  pictures  for 
him.  He  went  all  over  Italy,  saw  the  living  artists  there,  and 
all  their  best  pictures  when  freshly  painted,  so  that  he  had 
every  opportunity  of  judging ;  and  never  was  a  man  so  capable 
of  judging.  He  went  to  Rome  and  ordered  various  works  of 
living  artists  ;  and  while  there,  he  was  one  day  asked  by  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  what  he  thought  of  Raphael.  His  repl}^,  and  the 
ensuing  conversation,  are  thus  reported  by  Boschini,  in  curious 
Italian  verse,  which,  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  is 
quoted  in  Mr.  Stirling's  Life  of  Velasquez  : — 

"The  master  "  [Velasquez]  "stiffly  bowed  liis  figure  tall 
And  said,  *  For  Rafael,  to  speak  the  truth — 
I  always  was  plain-spoken  from  my  youth — 
I  cannot  say  I  like  his  works  at  all.' 

"  'Well,'  said  the  other"  [Salvator],  "  'if  you  can  run  down 
So  great  a  man,  I  really  cannot  see 
What  you  can  find  to  like  in  Italy  ; 
To  him  we  all  agree  to  give  the  crown.' 

*'  Diego  answered  thus  :   '  I  saw  in  Venice 
The  true  test  of  the  good  and  beautiful  ; 
First  in  my  judgment,  ever  stands  that  school, 
And  Titian  first  of  all  Italian  men  is.'  '' 

"  Tizian  ze  quel  che porUt  la  bandiera." 

Learn  that  line  by  heart,  and  act,  at  all  events  for  some  time 
to  come,  upon  Velasquez'  opinion  in  that  matter.  Titian  is 
much  the  safest  master  for  you.  Raphael's  power,  such  as  it 
was,  and  great  as  it  was,  depended  wholly  upon  transcendental 
characters  in  his  mind  ;  it  is  "  Raphaelesque,"  properly  so 
called  ;  but  Titian's  power  is  simply  the  power  of  doing  right. 
Whatever  came  before  Titian,  he  did  wholly  as  it  ought  to  be 
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doDG.  Do  not  suppose  that  now  in  reconimending  Titian  to 
you  so  strongly,  and  speaking  of  nobody  else  to-night,  I  am 
retreating  in  anywise  from  what  some  of  you  may  perhaps  rec- 
ollect in  my  works,  the  enthusisism  with  which  I  have  always 
spoken  of  another  Venetian  painter.  There  are  three  Vene- 
tians who  ai*e  never  separated  in  my  mind — Titian,  Veronese, 
and  Tintoret,  The}'  all  have  their  own  unequalled  gifts,  and 
Tintoret  especially  has  imagination  and  depth  of  soul  which  I 
think  renders  him  indisputably  the  greatest  ?>mn ;  but,  equally 
indisputably,  Titian  is  the  greatest  painter  ;  and  therefore  the 
greatest  painter  who  ever  lived.  You  may  be  led  wrong  by 
Tintoret  *  in  mauj^  respects,  wrong  by  Raphael  in  more  ;  all 
that  you  learn  from  Titian  will  be  right.  Then,  with  Titian, 
take  Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  and  Albert  Durer.  I  name  those 
three  masters  for  this  reason  :  Leonardo  has  powers  of  subtle 
drawing  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  many  ways  to  the 
drawing  of  fine  ornament,  and  are  very  useful  for  all  students. 
Rembrandt  and  Durer  are  the  only  men  whose  actual  work  of 
hand  you  can  have  to  look  at ;  you  can  have  RembrandtV, 
etchings,  or  Durer's  engravings  actually  hung  in  3^our  schools  ; 
and  it  is  a  main  point  for  the  student  to  see  the  real  thing,  and 
avoid  judging  of  masters  at  second-hand.  As,  however,  in 
obeying  this  principle,  you  cannot  often  have  opportunities  of 
studying  Venetian  painting,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should 
liave  a  useful  standard  of  colour,  and  I  think  it  is  2:)ossible  for 
you  to  obtain  this.  I  cannot,  indeed,  without  entering  uptm 
ground  which  might  involve  the  hurting  the  feelings  of  living 
artists,  state  exactly  what  I  believe  to  be  the  relative  position 
of  various  painters  in  England  at  j^resent  with  resj)ect  to  power 
of  colour.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  in  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
colour  which  will  be  useful  to  you  as  students,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  William  Hunt,  of  the 
old  Water  Colour  Society,  who  would  be  safe  guides  for  you  ; 
and  as  quite  a  safe  guide,  there  is  nobody  but  William  Hunt, 
because  the  pre  Raphaelites  are  all  more  or  less  aifected  by 
enthusiasm  and  by  various  morbid  conditions  of  intellect  and 
temper  ;  but  old  William  Hunt — I  am  sony  to  say  "  old,"  but 
♦See  Aj>i)emlix  I.  —  '*  Riglit  and  Wrong." 
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I  say  it  in  a  loving  way,  for  every  year  that  has  added  to  his 
life  has  added  also  to  his  skill — William  Hunt  is  as  right  as 
the  Venetians,  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  what  is  more,  nearly  as 
inimitable  as  they.  And  I  think  if  we  manage  to  put  in  the 
principal  schools  of  England  a  little  bit  of  Hunt's  work,  and 
make  that  somewhat  of  a  standard  of  colour,  that  we  can  ap- 
ply his  principles  of  colouring  to  subjects  of  all  kinds.  Until 
you  have  had  a  work  of  his  long  near  you  ;  nay,  unless  you 
have  been  labouring  at  it,  and  trjdng  to  cojDy  it,  you  do  not 
know  the  thoroughly  grand  qualities  that  are  concentrated  in 
it.  Simplicity,  and  intensity,  both  of  the  highest  character  ; 
— simplicity  of  aim,  and  intensity  of  jDower  and  success,  are 
involved  in  that  man's  unpretending  labour. 

Finally,  you  cannot  beheve  that  I  w^ould  omit  my  own 
'lavourite.  Turner.  I  fear  from  the  very  number  of  his  works 
left  to  the  nation,  that  there  is  a  disposition  now  rising  to 
look  upon  his  vast  bequest  with  some  contempt.  I  beg  of 
you,  if  in  nothing  else,  to  believe  me  in  this,  that  you  cannot 
further  the  art  of  England  in  any  wa}''  more  distinctly  than  by 
giving  attention  to  every  fragment  that  has  been  left  by  that 
man.  The  time  will  come  when  his  full  power  and  right 
place  will  be  acknowledged  ;  that  time  will  not  be  for  many  a 
day  3'et :  nevertheless,  be  assured — as  far  as  you  are  inchned 
to  give  the  least  faith  to  anything  I  may  say  to  you,  be  as- 
sured— that  you  can  act  for  the  good  of  art  in  England  in  no 
better  way  than  by  using  whatever  influence  any  of  you  have 
in  any  direction  to  urge  the  reverent  study  and  3'et  more 
reverent  preservation  of  the  works  of  Turner.  I  do  not  say 
"  the  exhibition  "  of  his  works,  for  we  are  not  altogether  ripe 
for  it :  they  are  still  too  far  above  us ;  uniting,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  too  many  qualities  for  us  yet  to  feel  fully  their  range  and 
their  influence  ; — but  let  us  only  try  to  keep  them  safe  from 
harm,  and  show  thoroughly  and  conveniently  what  we  show 
of  them  at  all,  and  day  by  day  their  greatness  will  dawn  upon 
us  more  and  more,  and  be  the  root  of  a  school  of  art  in  Eng- 
land, which  I  do  not  doubt  may  be  as  bright,  as  just,  and  as 
refined  as  even  that  of  Venice  herself.  The  dominion  of  the 
sea  seems  to  have  been  associated,  in  past  time,  with  dominion 
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in  the  arts  also :  Athens  had  them  together  ;  Venice  had  them 
together  ;  but  by  so  much  as  our  authority  over  the  ocean  is 
wider  than  theirs  over  the  JEgean  or  Adriatic,  let  us  strive  to 
make  our  art  more  widely  beneficent  than  theirs,  though  it 
cannot  be  more  exalted  ;  so  working  out  the  fulfilment,  in 
their  wakening  as  well  as  their  warning  sense,  of  those  great 
words  of  the  ajjed  Tiutoret : 


"Sempre  si  fa  il  Mare  ]M\ggiore. 


» 


LECTURE  m. 

MODERN    MANUFACTURE    AND    DESIGN. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  Bradford^  MarcJi,  1859. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  necessity  for  your  indulgence  that  ] 
venture  to  address  you  to-night,  or  that  I  venture  at  any  time 
to  address  the  pupils  of  schools  of  design  intended  for  the 
advancement  of  taste  in  special  branches  of  manufacture.  No 
person  is  able  to  give  useful  and  definite  help  towards  such 
special  applications  of  art,  unless  he  is  entirely  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  natures  of  material  involved  in 
the  work  ;  and  indefinite  help  is  little  better  than  no  help  at 
all  Nay,  the  few  remai'ks  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you 
this  evening  will,  I  fear,  be  rather  suggestive  of  diflSiculties 
than  helpful  in  conquering  them :  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  unserviceable  to  define  cleai'ly  for  you  (and  this,  at 
least,  I  am  able  to  do)  one  or  two  of  the  more  stern  general 
obstacles  which  stand  at  present  in  the  way  of  our  success  in 
design  ;  and  to  wara  you  against  exertion  of  effort  in  any  vain 
or  wasteful  wav,  till  these  main  obstacles  are  removed. 

The  firet  of  these  is  our  not  understanding  the  scope  and 
dignity  of  Decorative  design.  With  all  our  talk  about  it,  the 
very  meaning  of  the  words  "  Decorative  art  "  remains  confused 
and  undecided.  I  want,  if  possible,  to  settle  this  question  for 
you  to-night,  and  to  show  you  that  the  principles  on  which  you 
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must  work  are  likely  to  be  false,  in  proportion  as  tliey  are 
narrow  ;  true,  only  as  they  are  founded  on  a  perception  of  the 
connection  of  all  branches  of  art  with  each  other. 

Observe,  then,  first — the  only  essential  distinction  betweeji 
Decorative  and  other  ai't  is  the  being  fitted  for  a  fixed  jDlace ;  and 
in  that  place,  related,  either  in  subordination  or  command,  to 
the  effect  of  other  pieces  of  art  And  all  the  greatest  art  which 
the  world  has  produced  is  thus  fited  for  a  place,  and  subor- 
dinated to  a  purpose.  There  is  no  Existing  highest-order  art 
but  is  decorative.  The  best  sculpture  jet  produced  has  been 
the  decoration  of  a  temple  front — the  best  painting,  the  deco- 
ration of  a  room.  Raphael's  best  doing  is  merely  the  wall-col- 
ouring of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  and  his  car- 
toons were  made  for  tapestries.  Correggio's  best  doing  is  the 
decoi-ation  of  two  small  church  cupolas  at  Parma ;  Michael 
Angelo's  of  a  ceiling  in  the  Pope's  private  chapel ;  Tintoret's, 
of  a  ceiling  and  side  wall  belonging  to  a  charitable  society  at 
Venice  ;  while  Titian  and  Veronese  thi-ew  out  their  noblest 
thoughts,  not  even  on  the  inside,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
common  brick  and  plaster  walls  of  Venice. 

Get  rid,  then,  at  once  of  any  idea  of  Decorative  art  being  a 
degraded  or  a  separate  kind  of  art  Its  nature  or  essence  is 
simply  its  being  fitted  for  a  definite  place  ;  and,  in  that  place, 
forming  part  of  a  great  and  harmonious  whole,  in  companion- 
ship with  other  art ;  and  so  fai*  from  this  being  a  degradation 
to  it — so  far  from  Decorative  art  being  inferior  to  other  art 
because  it  is  fixed  to  a  spot — on'  the  whole  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rather  a  piece  of  degradation  that  it  should  be  port- 
able. Portable  art — independent  of  all  place — is  for  the  most 
part  ignoble  art.  Your  little  Dutch  landscape,  which  you  put 
over  your  sideboard  to-day,  and  between  the  ^^indows  to- 
morrow, is  a  far  more  contemptible  piece  of  work  than  the  ex- 
tents of  field  and  forest  with  which  Benozzo  has  made  gi-een 
and  beautiful  the  once  melancholy  arcade  of  the  Carapo  Santo 
at  Pisa  :  and  the  wild  boar  of  silver  which  you  use  for  a  seal, 
or  lock  into  a  velvet  case,  is  little  likelv  to  be  so  noble  a  beast 
as  the  bronze  boar  who  foams  forth  the  fountain  from  under 
his  tusks  in  the  mai'ket-place  of  Florence.     It  is,  indeed,  po&- 
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sible  that  the  portable  picture  or  image  may  be  first-rate  of  its 
kind,  but  it  is  uot  first-rate  because  it  is  portable  ;  nor  arc 
Titiau's  frescoes  less  than  first-rate  because  they  are  fixed  ;  nay, 
very  frequently  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  a  cab- 
inet picture  is  to  say — '"  It  is  as  gi*and  as  a  fresco." 

Keeping,  then,  this  fact  fixed  in  our  minds, — that  all  art 
may  be  decorative,  and  that  the  greatest  art  yet  produced  has 
been  decorative, — we  may  proceed  to  distinguish  the  orders 
and  dignities  of  decorative  art,  thus : — 

I.  The  first  order  of  it  is  that  which  is  meant  for  places 
where  it  cannot  be  disturbed  or  injured,  and  where  it  can 
be  perfectly  seen  ;  and  then  the  main  parts  of  it  should  be, 
and  have  always  been  made,  by  the  great  masters,  as  perfect, 
and  as  full  of  nature  as  possible. 

You  will  every  day  hear  it  absurdly  said  that  room  deco- 
ration should  be  by  flat  patterns — by  dead  colours — by  con- 
ventional monotonies,  and  I  know  not  what.  Now,  just  be 
assured  of  this — nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  art 
to  decorate  with,  when  he  could  do  anything  better,  and 
knew  that  what  he  did  would  be  safe.  Nay,  a  gi'eat  painter 
will  always  give  you  the  natural  art,  safe  or  not.  Correggio 
gets  a  commission  to  paint  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  palace  at  Parma  :  any  of  our  people — bred  on  our  fine 
modem  principles — would  have  covered  it  with  a  diaper, 
or  with  stripes  or  flourishes,  or  mosaic  patterns.  Not  so 
Correggio :  he  paints  a  thick  trellis  of  vine-leaves,  with  oval 
openings,  and  lovely  children  leaping  through  them  into  the 
room  ;  and  lovely  children,  depend  upon  it,  are  rather  more 
desirable  decorations  than  diaper,  if  you  can  do  them — but 
they  are  not  quite  so  easily  done.  In  like  manner  Tintoret 
has  to  paint  the  whole  end  of  the  Council  Hall  at  Venice. 
An  orthodox  decorator  would  have  set  himself  to  make  the 
wall  look  like  a  wall — Tintoret  thinks  it  would  be  rather 
r'jetter,  if  he  can  manage  it,  to  make  it  look  a  little  like  Parp.- 
dise  ; — stretches  his  canvas  light  over  the  wall,  and  his  clouds 
right  over  his  canvas  ;  brings  the  light  through  his  clouds — 
all  blue  and  clear — zodiac  beyond  zodiac  ;  rolls  away  the 
vaiK)rous  flood  from  under  the  feet  of  saints,  leaving  them  at 
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last  in  infinitudes  of  light — unoi-tbodox  in  the  last  degree,  but, 
on  the  whole,  pleasant. 

And  so  in  all  other  cases  whatever,  the  greatest  decorative 
art  is  wholly  unconventional — downright,  pure,  good  painting 
and  sculpture,  but  always  fitted  for  its  place ;  and  subordi- 
nated to  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve  in  that  place. 

n.  But  if  art  is  to  be  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  injury — 
to  wear  and  tear ;  or  to  alteration  of  its  form  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  domestic  utensils,  and  armour,  and  weapons,  and 
dress ;  in  which  either  the  ornament  will  be  worn  out  by 
the  usage  of  the  thing,  or  will  be  cast  into  altered  shape  by 
the  play  of  its  folds ;  then  it  is  wrong  to  put  beautiful  and 
perfect  art  to  such  uses,  and  you  want  forms  of  inferior  art, 
such  as  will  be  by  their  simplicity  less  liable  to  injury  ;  or, 
by  reason  of  their  complexity  and  continaousness,  may  show 
to  advantage,  however  distorted  by  the  folds  they  are  cast 
into. 

And  thus  arise  the  rarious  forms  of  inferior  decorative  art, 
f especting  which  the  general  law  is,  that  the  lower  the  place 
and  office  of  the  thing,  the  less  of  natural  or  perfect  form 
you  should  have  in  it ;  a  zigzag  or  a  chequer  is  thus  a  better, 
because  a  more  consistent  ornament  for  a  cup  or  platter  than 
a  landscape  or  portrait  is  :  hence  the  general  definition  of  the 
true  forms  of  conventional  ornament  is,  that  they  consist  in 
the  bestowal  of  as  much  beauty  on  the  object  as  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  its  Material,  its  Place,  and  its  Office, 

Let  us  consider  these  three  modes  of  consistency  a  little. 

(a.)  ConventionaHsm  by  cause  of  inefficiency  of  material. 

If,  for  instance,  we  are  required,  to  represent  a  human 
figure  with  stone  onl}',  we  cannot  represent  its  colour ;  we 
reduce  its  colour  to  whiteness.  That  is  not  elevatino-  the 
human  body,  but  degrading  it ;  only  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  degradation  to  give  its  colour  falsely.  Diminish 
beauty  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do  not  misrepresent  it.  So 
again,  when  we  are  sculpturing  a  face,  we  can't  carve  its  eye- 
lashes. The  face  is  none  the  better  for  wantino-  its  evelashes 
— it  is  injured  by  the  want ;  but  would  be  much  more  injured 
by  a  clams}'  representation  of  them. 
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Neither  can  we  carve  the  hair.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  conventionalism  of  vile  solid  knots  and  lumps  of  marble, 
instead  of  the  golden  cloud  that  encompasses  the  fail*  human 
face  with  its  waving  mysteiy.  The  lumps  of  marble  are  not 
an  elevated  representation  of  hair — they  are  a  degraded  one  ; 
yet  better  than  any  attemj^t  to  imitate  hair  with  the  incapable 
material. 

In  all  cases  in  which  such  imitation  is  attempted,  instant 
degradation  to  a  still  lower  level  is  the  result.  For  the 
effort  to  imitate  shows  that  the  workman  has  onlv  a  base  and 
poor  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  reality — else  he  would 
know  his  task  to  be  hopeless,  and  give  it  up  at  once  ;  so  that 
all  endeavours  to  avoid  conventionalism,  when  the  material 
demands  it,  result  from  insensibihty  to  truth,  and  are  among 
the  worst  forms  of  vulgaiity.  Hence,  in  the  greatest  Greek 
statues,  the  haii*  is  veiy  slightly  indicated — not  because  the 
sculptor  disdained  hair,  but  because  he  knew  what  it  Avas  too 
well  to  touch  it  insolentlv.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
Greek  painters  drew  hair  exactly  as  Titian  does.  Modern 
attempts  to  produce  finished  pictures  on  glass  result  from  the 
same  base  vulgaiism.  No  man  who  knows  what  painting 
means,  can  endure  a  j^ainted  glass  window  which  emulates 
painter's  work.  But  he  rejoices  in  a  glowing  mosaic  of 
broken  colour  :  for  that  is  what  the  glass  has  the  special  gift 
and  right  of  producing,* 

(b.  )  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  iuferioiity  of  place. 

When  work  is  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  or  in  dark 
places,  or  in  8ome  other  imperfect  way,  it  constantly  becomes 
necessar}'^  to  treat  it  coarsely  or  severely,  in  order  to  make  it 
effective.  The  statues  on  cathedral  fronts,  in  good  times  of 
design,  are  vaiiously  treated  according  to  their  distances :  no 
fine  execution  is  put  into  the  features  of  the  Madonna  who 
rules  the  grouj)  of  figures  above  the  south  transept  of  Rouen 
at  150  feet  above  the  ground  ;  but  in  base  modern  work,  as 
Milan  Cathedral,  the  sculpture  is  finished  without  any  refer- 
ence to  distance  ;  and  the  merit  of  every  statue  is  supposed 

*See  Appendix  II.,  Sir  Joshiua  Reynolds's  disappointment. 
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to  consist  in  the  visitor's  being  obliged  to  ascend  thice  hun- 
dred steps  before  he  can  see  it. 

(c.)  Conventionalism  b}'  cause  of  inferiority''  of  office. 

When  one  piece  of  ornament  is  to  be  subordinated  to  an- 
other (as  the  moulding  is  to  the  sculpture  it  encloses,  or  the 
fringe  of  a  drapery  to  the  statue  it  veils),  this  inferior  orna- 
ment needs  to  be  degraded  in  order  to  mark  its  lower  office  ; 
and  this  is  best  done  by  refusing,  more  or  less,  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  form.  The  less  of  nature  it  contains,  the  more 
degraded  is  the  ornament,  and  the  fitter  for  a  humble  place  ; 
but,  however  far  a  great  workman  may  go  in  refusing  the 
higher  organisms  of  nature,  he  always  takes  care  to  retain  the 
magnificence  of  natural  lines ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  infinite 
curves,  such  as  I  have  analyzed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
"  Modern  Painters."  His  copyists,  fancying  that  they  can  fol- 
low him  without  nature,  miss  precisely  the  essence  of  all  the 
work  ;  so  that  even  the  simplest  piece  of  Greek  conventional 
ornament  loses  the  whole  of  its  value  in  any  modern  imitation 
of  it,  the  finer  curves  being  always  missed.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  dullest  and  least  justifiable  mistakes  which  have  yei  been 
made  about  my  writing,  is  the  supposition  that  I  have  attacked 
or  despised  Greek  work.  I  have  attacked  Palladian  work, 
and  modern  imitation  of  Greek  work.  Of  Greek  work  itself 
I  have  never  spoken  but  with  a  reverence  quite  infinite  :  I  name 
Phidias  always  in  exactly  the  same  tone  with  which  I  speak 
of  INIichael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Dante.  My  first  statement  of 
this  faith,  now  thirteen  years  ago,  was  surely  clear  enough. 
"We  shall  see  by  this  light  three  colossal  images  standing  up 
side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest  of  spirituality  above 
the  whole  world  horizon.  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Dante, — from  these  we  may  go  down  step  by  step  among  the 
mighty  men  of  every  age,  securely  and  certainly  observant  of  di- 
minished lustre  in  every  appearance  of  restlessness  and  effort, 
until  the  last  trace  of  inspiration  vanishes  in  the  tottering 
affectation  or  tortured  insanities  of  modern  times."  ("Mod- 
ern Painters,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  253.)  This  was  sureh'  plain  speaking 
enough,  and  from  that  day  to  this  my  effort  has  been  not  less 
continually  to  make  the  heart  of  Greek  work  known  than  the 
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heart  of  Gothic  :  uamely,  the  nobleness  of  conception  of  form 
derived  from  perpetual  study  of  the  figure  ;  and  my  complaint 
of  the  modern  ai'chitect  has  been  not  that  he  followed  the 
Greeks,  but  that  he  denied  the  first  laws  of  Ufe  in  theirs  as  in 
all  other  art. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  good  subordinate  forms  of  ornamenta- 
tion ever  vet  existent  in  the  world  have  been  invented,  and 
others  as  beautiful  can  only  be  invented,  by  men  primarily 
exercised  in  drawing  or  carving  the  human  figure.  I  will  not 
repeat  here  what  I  have  already  twice  insisted  upon,  to  the 
students  of  London  and  Manchester,  respecting  the  degi'ada- 
tion  of  temper  and  intellect  which  follows  the  pursuit  of  art 
without  reference  to  natural  form,  as  among  the  Asiatics : 
here,  I  will  only  trespass  on  your  patience  so  far  as  to  mark 
the  inseparable  connection  between  figure-drawing  and  good 
ornamental  work,  in  the  great  Euroi^ean  schools,  and  all  that 
jce  connected  with  them. 

TeU  me,  then,  first  of  all,  what  ornamental  work  is  usually 
put  before  our  students  as  the  type  of  decorative  perfection  ? 
Raphael's  arabesques  ;  are  the}'  not  ?  Well,  Raphael  knew  a 
little  about  the  figure,  I  suppose,  before  he  drew  them.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  like  those  arabesques  ;  but  there  are  certain 
qualities  in  them  which  are  inimitable  by  modern  designers  ; 
and  those  qualities  are  just  the  fruit  of  the  master's  figure 
study.  What  is  given  the  student  as  next  to  Raphael's  work  ? 
Cinquecento  ornament  generally.  Well,  cinquecento  gener- 
ally, with  its  birds,  and  clierubs,  and  wreathed  foliage,  and 
clustered  fruit,  was  the  amusement  of  men  who  habitually  and 
easily  carved  the  figure,  or  painted  it.  All  the  truly  fine 
specimens  of  it  have  figures  or  animals  as  main  parts  of  the 
design. 

"Nay,  but,"  some  anciently  or  mediaevally  minded  person 
will  exclaim,  **  we  don't  want  to  study  cinquecento.  We  want 
severer,  purer  conventionalism."  What  will  3'ou  have? 
Egyptian  ornament  ?  Why,  the  whole  mass  of  it  is  made  up 
of  multitudinous  liuman  figures  in  every  kind  of  action — and 
magnificent  action  ;  their  kings  drawing  their  bows  in  their 
chariots,  their  sheaves  of  arrows  rattling  at  theii*  shouldei^s  ,• 
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the  slain  falling  under  tliem  as  before  a  pestilence  ;  their  cap- 
tors driveii  before  them  in  astonied  troops  ;  and  do  you  ex- 
l^ect  to  imitate  Egyptian  ornament  without  knowing  how  to 
draw  the  human  figure  ?  Nay,  but  you  will  take  Christian 
ornament — purest  mediaeval  Christian — thirteenth  century  ! 
Yes  :  and  do  you  suppose  you  will  find  the  Christian  less  hu- 
man ?  The  least  natural  and  most  purely  conventional  orna- 
ment of  the  Gothic  schools  is  that  of  their  painted  glass  ;  and 
do  you  suppose  painted  glass,  in  the  fine  times,  was  ever 
MTOught  without  figures  ?  We  have  got  into  the  way,  among 
our  other  modern  wretchednesses,  of  trying  to  make  windows 
of  leaf  diapers,  and  of  stiips  of  twisted  red  and  yellow  bands, 
looking  like  the  patterns  of  currant  jelly  on  the  top  of  Christ- 
mas cakes  ;  but  every  casement  of  old  glass  contained  a  saint's 
history.  The  wdndows  of  Bourges,  Chartres,  or  Rouen  have 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  medallions  in  each,  and  each  medallion 
contains  two  figures  at  least,  often  six  or  seven,  representing 
every  event  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  saint  whose  life  is 
in  question.  Nay,  but,  you  say  those  figures  are  rude  and 
quaint,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  Why,  so  is  the  leafag''.^ 
rude  and  quaint,  yet  you  imitate  that.  The  coloured  bordei' 
pattern  of  geranium  or  ivy  leaf  is  not  one  whit  better  drawn, 
or  more  like  geraniums  and  ivy,  than  the  figui'es  are  like  fig- 
ures  ;  but  you  call  the  geranium  leaf  idealized — why  don't  you 
call  the  figures  so  ?  The  fact  is,  neither  are  idealized,  but 
both  are  coventionalized  on  the  same  principles,  and  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  if  you  w^ant  to  learn  how  to  treat  the  leafage, 
the  only  way  is  to  learn  first  how  to  treat  the  figure.  And 
you  may  soon  test  jowv  powers  in  this  respect.  Those  old 
workmen  were  not  afraid  of  the  most  familiar  subjects.  The 
windows  of  Chartres  w^ere  presented  by  the  trades  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  window  is  a  representation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  tradesmen  at  the  business  which  en- 
abled them  to  pay  for  the  window.  There  are  smiths  at  the 
forge,  curriers  at  their  hides,  tanners  looking  into  their  pits, 
mercers  selling  goods  over  the  counter — all  made  into  beauti- 
ful medallions.  Therefore,  whenever  you  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  got  any  real  power  of  composition  or  adap- 
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tation  in  ornament,  don't  be  content  with  sticking  leaves  ta 
getber  by  the  ends, — anybody  can  do  that ;  but  try  to  conven- 
tionalize a  butcher's  or  a  greengrocer's,  with  Saturday  night 
customers  buying  cabbage  and  beef.  That  will  tell  you  if  you 
can  design  or  not. 

I  can  fancy  your  losing  patience  with  me  altogether  just 
now.  "  We  asked  this  fellow  down  to  tell  our  workmen  how 
to  inake  shawls,  and  he  is  only  trying  to  teach  them  how  to 
cai-icature."  But  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  and  examine, 
after  I  have  done,  a  little  for  yourselves  into  the  history  of  or- 
namental art,  and  you  will  discover  why  I  do  this.  You  will 
discover,  I  repeat,  that  all  great  ornamental  art  whatever  is 
founded  on  the  effort  of  the  workman  to  draw  the  figure,  and, 
in  the  best  schools,  to  draw  all  that  he  saw  about  him  in  hv- 
ing  nature.  The  best  art  of  pottery  is  acknowledged  to  be 
that  of  Greece,  and  all  the  power  of  design  exhibited  in  it, 
down  to  the  merest  zigzag,  arises  primarily  from  the  workman 
haviug  been  forced  to  outhne  nymphs  and  knights  ;  from  those 
helmed  and  draped  figures  he  holds  his  power.  Of  Egj^^tian 
ornament  I  have  just  spoken.  You  have  everything  given 
there  that  the  workman  saw ;  people  of  his  nation  emploj-ed 
in  hunting,  fighting,  fishing,  visiting,  making  love,  building, 
cooking — everything  they  did  is  drawn,  magnificently  or  fa- 
miliarl}',  as  was  needed.  In  Byzantine  ornament,  saints,  or 
animals  which  are  ty23es  of  vaiious  spiritual  power,  are  the 
main  subjects ;  and  from  the  church  down  to  the  piece  of  en- 
amelled metal,  figure, — figure, — figure,  always  principal.  In 
Norman  and  Gothic  work  you  have,  with  all  their  quiet  saints, 
also  other  much  disquieted  persons,  hunting,  feasting,  fight- 
ing, and  so  on  ;  or  whole  hordes  of  animals  racing  after  each 
other.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Queen  Matilda  gave,  as  well 
as  she  could, — in  many  respects  graphically  enough, — the 
whole  history  of  the  conquest  of  England.  Thence,  as  you 
increase  in  power  of  art,  you  have  more  and  more  finished 
figures,  up  to  the  solemn  sculptures  of  Wells  Cathedral,  or 
the  cherul)ic  enrichments  of  the  Venetian  Madonna  del  Mira- 
coli  Therefore,  I  will  tell  you  fearlessly,  for  I  know  it  is  true, 
you  must  raise  your  workman  up  to  life,  or  you  will  never  get 
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from  liim  one  line  of  well-imagined  conventionalism.  Wo 
have  at  present  no  good  ornamental  design.  We  can't  Lave 
it  yet,  and  we  must  be  patient  if  we  want  to  have  it.  Do  not 
hope  to  feel  the  effect  of  your  schools  at  once,  but  raise  the 
men  as  high  as  3'ou  can,  and  then  let  them  stoop  as  low  as  3'ou 
need  ;  no  great  man  ever  minds  stooping.  Encourage  the 
students,  in  sketching  accurately  and  continually  from  nature 
anything  that  comes  in  their  way — still  life,  flowers,  animals  ; 
but,  above  all,  figures  ;  and  so  far  as  you  allow  of  any  differ- 
ence between  an  artist's  training  and  theirs,  let  it  be,  not  in 
what  they  draw,  but  in  the  degree  of  conventionalism  you  re- 
quire in  the  sketch. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  always  endeavour  to  give  thor- 
ough artistical  training  first ;  but  I  am  not  certain  (the  experi- 
ment being  yet  untried)  what  results  m^j  be  obtained  by  a 
truly  intelligent  j)ractice  of  conventional  drawing,  such  as  that 
of  the  EgjHDtians,  Greeks,  or  thirteenth  century  French,  which 
consists  in  the  utmost  possible  rendering  of  natural  form  by 
the  fewest  possible  lines.  The  animal  and  bird  drawing  of 
the  Eg;v'ptians  is,  in  their  fine  age,  quite  magnificent  under  its 
conditions  ;  magnificent  in  two  ways— first,  in  keenest  per- 
cej^tion  of  the  main  forms  and  facts  in  the  creature  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  grandeur  of  line  by  which  their  forms  are 
abstracted  and  insisted  on,  making  every  asp,  ibis,  and  culture 
a  sublime  spectre  of  asp  or  ibis  or  vulture  power.  The  way 
for  students  to  get  some  of  this  gift  again  {some  only,  for  I 
believe  the  fulness  of  the  gift  itself  to  be  connected  with  vital 
superstition,  and  with  resulting  intensity  of  reverence  ;  people 
were  likely  to  know  something  about  hawks  and  ibises,  when 
to  kill  one  was  to  be  irrevocably  judged  to  death)  is  never  to 
pass  a  day  without  drawing  some  animal  from  the  life,  allow- 
ing themselves  the  fewest  possible  lines  and  colours  to  do  it 
withj  but  resolving  that  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  ani- 
mal shall  in  some  way  or  other  be  shown.*  I  repeat,  it  can- 
not yet  be  judged  what  results  might  be  obtained  by  a  nobly 
practised  conventionalism  of   this  kind  ;    but,   however  that 

*  Plate  75  in  Vol.  V.  of  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egypt''  will  give  the 
student  an  idea  of  liow  to  set  to  work. 
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inB,y  be,  the  fii'st  fact, — the  necessity  of  animal  and  figure 
drawing,  is  absolutely  certain,  and  no  j)erson  who  sluink*» 
from  it  will  ever  become  a  gi-eat  designer. 

One  gi'eat  good  arises  even  from  the  first  step  in  figure 
drawing,  that  it  gets  the  student  quit  at  once  of  the  notion  of 
foi-mal  symmetry.  If  you  learn  only  to  draw  a  leaf  well,  you 
are  taupfht  in  some  of  our  schools  to  turn  it  the  other  way, 
opposite  to  itself ;  and  the  two  leaves  set  opposite  ways  are 
called  "  a  design  : "  and  thus  it  is  supposed  possible  to  pro- 
duce ornamentation,  tliough  you  have  no  more  brains  than  a 
looking-glass  or  a  kaleidoscope  has.  But  if  you  once  learn  to 
draw  the  human  figure,  you  will  find  that  knocking  two  men's 
heads  together  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  good  design  ; 
nay,  that  it  makes  a  very  bad  design,  or  no  design  at  aU ;  and 
you  will  see  at  once  that  to  arrange  a  group  of  two  or  more 
figures,  you  must,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  bal- 
ance, or  oppose  them,  at  the  same  time  vary  their  attitudes, 
and  make  one,  not  the  reverse  of  the  other,  but  the  compan- 
ion of  the  other. 

I  had  a  somewhat  amusing  discussion  on  this  subject  with 
a  friend,  only  the  other  day  ;  and  one  of  his  retorts  upon  me 
was  so  neatly  put,  and  expresses  so  completely  all  that  can 
either  be  said  or  shown  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  giving  it  you  exactly  in  the  form  it  was  sent  to 
me.  My  friend  had  been  maintaining  that  the  essence  of 
ornament  consisted  in  three  things : — contrast,  series,  and 
s^Tnmetry.      I  replied  (by  letter)  that  "  none  of  them,  nor 

all   of    them    together,   would  produce 
ornament.      Here  "  — (making  a  ragged 
blot  with  the  back  of  my  pen 
on    the  paper) — "  you  have 
contrast  ;   but  it  isn't  orna- 
ment :    here,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6," — writing 
the  numerals)  — "  You  have  series  ;  but 
it  isn't  ornament :   and  here," — (sketching  this  figure  at  the 
Bide) — "you  have  symmetry  ;  but  it  isn't  ornament." 
My  friend  repHed  : — 
*'  Your  materials  were  not  ornament,  because  you  did  no* 
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^pply  them.     I  send  them  to  j'ou  back,  made  up  into  a  choice 
sporting  neckerchief : 


II  M  ik  n 


£2     N/     SL%     %\ 
Z5      /X     5J     £3 


Symmetrical  fiofure 


Unit  of  diaper. 


Contrast Corner  ornaments. 

Series  . Border  ornaments. 

Each  figure  is  converted  into  a  harmony  bj  being  revolved 
on  its  two  axes,  the  whole  opposed  in  contrasting  series." 

My  answer  was — or  rather  was  to  the  effect  (for  I  must  ex- 
pand it  a  little,  here) — that  his  words,  "because  you  did  not 
apply  them,"  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  ; — that 
the  appHcation  of  them,  or  any  other  things,  was  precisely 
the  essence  of  design  ;  the  non-application,  or  wrong  applica- 
tion, the  negation  of  design  :  that  his  use  of  the  poor  ma- 
terials was  in  this  case  admirable  ;  and  that  if  he  could 
explain  to  me,  in  clear  words,  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
BO  used  them,  he  would  be  doing  a  very  great  service  to  all 
students  of  art. 
5 
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"Tell  me,  therefore  (I  askecl)^  these  main  points: 

"  1.  How  did  3'ou  determine  the  number  of  figures  yon 
would  put  into  the  neckerchief  ?  Had  there  been  more,  it 
would  have  been  mean  and  ineffective, — a  pepper-and-salt 
Bprinkling  of  figures.  Had  there  been  fewer,  it  would  have 
been  monstrous.     How  did  you  fix  the  number  ? 

"  2.  How  did  you  determine  the  breadth  of  the  border  and 
relative  size  of  the  numerals  ? 

"  3.  Why  are  there  two  lines  outside  of  the  border,  and  one 
only  inside  ?  Why  are  there  no  more  lines  ?  AMiy  not  three 
and  two,  or  three  and  five  ?  Why  lines  at  all  to  separate  the 
barbarous  figures  ;  and  why,  if  lines  at  all,  not  double  or 
treble  instead  of  single  ? 

"4.  Why  did  you  put  the  double  blots  at  the  corners? 
Why  not  at  the  angles  of  the  chequers, — or  in  the  middle  of 
the  border  ? 

*'  It  is  precisely  j'our  knowing  why  not  to  do  these  things, 
and  why  to  do  just  what  you  have  done,  w^hich  constituted 
your  power  of  design  ;  and  like  all  the  people  I  have  ever 
known  who  had  that  power,  you  are  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  essential  laws  by  which  you  work,  and  confuse  otlier 
people  by  telling  them  that  the  design  depends  on  symmetry 
and  series,  when,  in  fact,  it  depends  entirely  on  your  own 
sense  and  judgment." 

Tliis  was  the  substance  of  my  last  answer — tp  which  (as  I 
knew  beforehand  would  be  the  case)  I  got  no  reply  ;  but  it 
still  remains  to  be  observed  that  with  all  the  skill  and  taste 
(especially  involving  the  architect's  great  trust,  harmony  of 
proportion),  which  my  friend  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  ma- 
terials given  him,  the  result  is  still  only — a  sporting  necker- 
chief— that  is  to  say,  the  materials  addressed,  first,  to  reck  ■ 
lessness,  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  blot ;  then  to  computativeness, 
in  a  series  of  figures  ;  and  then  to  absurdity  and  ignorance, 
in  the  shape  of  an  ill-drawn  caricature — such  mateida-ls,  how- 
ever treated,  can  only  work  up  into  what  will  please  reckless, 
computative,  and  vulgar  persons, — that  is  to  say,  into  a  sport- 
ing neckerchief.  The  difference  between  tliis  piece  of  orna- 
mentation and  CoiTeggio's  painting  at  Parma  lies  simply  and 
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wholly  in  the  additions  (somewhat  large  ones),  of  truth  and 
of  tenderness  :  in  the  drawing  being  lovely  as  well  as  sym- 
jnetrical — and  rej^resentative  of  realities  as  well  as  agreeably 
disposed.  And  truth,  tenderness,  and  inventive  application 
or  disposition  are  indeed  the  roots  of  ornament — not  contrast, 
nor  symmetry. 

It  ought  yet  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  nobler  the  ma- 
terials,  the  less  their  symmetry  is  endurable.  In  the  present 
case,  the  sense  of  fitness  and  order,  produced  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  figures,  neutralizes,  in  some  degree,  their  reckless 
vulgarity  ;  and  is  wholly,  therefore,  beneficent  to  them.  But 
draw  the  figures  better,  and  their  repetition  will  become 
painful.  You  may  harmlessly  balance  a  mere  geometrical 
form,  and  oppose  one  quatrefoil  or  cusp  by  another  exactly 
like  it.  But  put  two  Apollo  Belvideres  back  to  back,  and  you 
will  not  think  the  symmetry  improves  them.  Whenever  the 
materials  of  ornament  are  noble,  they  must  be  various;  and 
repetition  of  parts  is  either  the  sign  of  utterly  bad,  hopeless, 
and  base  work  ;  or  of  the  intended  degradation  of  the  parts 
in  which  such  repetition  is  allow^ed,  in  order  to  foil  others 
more  noble. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  great  princij)les,  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  3"ou  may  hope  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
modern  student  of  design  ;  but  remember,  none  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  be  useful  at  all,  unless  you  understand  them  to  be, 
in  one  profound  and  stern  sense,  useless.* 

That  is  to  say,  unless  you  feel  that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor 
any  one,  can,  in  the  great  ultimate  sense,  teach  anybody  how 
to  make  a  good  design. 

If  designing  could  be  taught,  all  the  world  w^ould  learn  :  as 
all  the  world  reads — or  calculates.  But  designing  is  not  to  be 
spelled,  nor  summed.  My  men  continually  come  to  me,  in 
my  drawing  class  in  London,  thinking  I  am  to  teach  them 
what  is  instantly  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  bread.  "Please, 
sir,  show  us  how  to  design."     "  Make  designers  of  us."     And 

*  I  shall  endeavour  for  the  future  to  put  my  self-contradictions  iu 
short  sentences  and  direct  terms,  iu  order  to  save  sagacious  persons  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  them. 
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you,  I  (loul3t  not,  partly  expect  me  to  tell  you  to-night  how  to 
make  designers  of  your  Bradford  youths.  Alas !  I  could  as 
soon  tell  you  how  to  make  or  manufacture  an  ear  of  wlieat,  as 
to  make  a  good  artist  of  any  kind.  I  can  analyze  the  wheat 
very  learnedly  for  you — tell  you  there  is  starch  in  it,  and  car- 
bon, and  silex.  I  can  give  you  starch,  and  charcoal,  and  flint ; 
but  you  are  as  far  from  your  ear  of  wheat  as  you  were  before. 
All  that  can  possibly  be  done  for  anv  one  who  wants  ears  of 
wheat  is  to  show  them  where  to  find  grains  of  wheat,  and  how 
to  sow  them,  and  then,  with  patience,  in  Heaven's  tim^  the 
ears  will  come — or  will  perhaps  come — gi'ound  and  weather 
permitting.  So  in  this  matter  of  making  artists — first  you 
must  find  your  artist  in  the  grain  ;  then  you  must  plant  him  ; 
fence  and  weed  the  field  about  him  ;  and  with  patience,  gi'ound 
and  weather  permitting,  you  may  get  an  artist  out  of  him — 
not  otherwise.  And  what  I  have  to  speak  to  you  about,  to- 
night, is  mainly  the  ground  and  the  weather,  it  being  the  first 
and  quite  most  material  question  in  this  matter,  whether  the 
ground  and  weather  of  Bradford,  or  the  ground  and  weather 
of  England  in  general, — suit  wheat. 

And  observe  in  the  outset,  it  is  not  so  much  what  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  Euq;land  are,  as  what  we  wish  to  make 
tJiem,  that  we  have  to  consider.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
ultimately  intend  Bradford  to  be,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  what 
Bradford  can  ultimately  produce.  But  you  must  have  your 
minds  clearly  made  up,  and  be  distinct  in  telling  me  what  you 
do  want.  At  present  I  don't  know  what  you  are  aiming  at, 
and  possibly  on  consideration  you  may  feel  some  doubt  whether 
you  know  yourselves.  As  matters  stand,  all  over  England,  as 
soon  as  one  mill  is  at  work,  occupying  two  hundred  hands,  we 
try,  by  means  of  it,  to  set  another  mill  at  work,  occupying  four 
hundred.  That  is  all  simple  and  comprehensive  enough — 
but  what  is  it  to  come  to  ?  How  manv  mills  do  we  want  ?  or  do 
we  indeed  want  no  end  of  mills  ?  Let  us  entirely  understand 
each  other  on  this  point  before  we  go  any  farther.  Last  week, 
I  drove  from  Rochdale  to  Bolton  Abbey  ;  quietly,  in  order  to 
see  the  couutiy,  and  certainly  it  was  well  worth  while.  I  never 
went  over  a  more  iuterestin^f  twenty  miles  than  those  between 
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Rochdale  and  Burnley.  Naturally,  the  valley  has  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  Lancashire  hills  ;  one  of  the  far  away 
solitudes,  full  of  old  she^Dherd  ways  of  life.  At  this  time  there 
are  not, — I  speak  deliberately,  and  I  believe  quite  literally, — 
there  are  not,  I  think,  more  than  a  thousand  yards  of  road  to 
be  traversed  anywhere,  without  passing  a  furnace  or  mill. 

Now,  is  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  want  to  come  to  every- 
where ?  Because,  if  it  be,  and  you  tell  me  so  distinctly,  I 
think  I  can  make  several  suggestions  to-night,  and  could  make 
more  if  you  give  me  time,  which  would  materially  advance 
your  object.  The  extent  of  our  operations  at  present  is  more 
or  less  limited  by  the  extent  of  coal  and  ironstone,  but  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  make  proper  use  of  our  clay.  Over 
■the  greater  part  of  England,  south  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, there  are  magnificent  beds  of  various  kinds  of  useful 
clay  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
modes  of  employing  it  which  might  enable  us  to  turn  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  into  a  brickfield,  as  we  have 
already  turned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  into  a  coal-pit. 
I  say  "  nearly  "  the  whole,  because,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
there  are  considerable  districts  in  the  south  composed  of  chalk 
renowned  up  to  the  present  time  for  their  downs  and  mutton. 
But,  I  think,  by  examining  carefully  into  the  conceivable  uses 
of  chalk,  we  might  discover  a  quite  feasible  probability  of  turn- 
ing all  the  chalk  districts  into  a  limekiln,  as  we  tui-n  the  clay 
districts  into  a  brickfield.  There  would  then  remain  nothing 
but  the  mountain  districts  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but,  as  we  have 
not  yet  ascertained  all  the  uses  of  clay  and  chalk,  still  less  have 
we  ascertained  those  of  stone  ;  and  I  think,  by  draining  the 
useless  inlets  of  the  Cumberland,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  lakes, 
and  turning  them,  with  their  rivers,  into  navigable  reservoirs 
and  canals,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  the  whole 
of  our  mountain  districts  as  a  gigantic  quarry  of  slate  and 
granite,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  sup- 
phed  with  roofing  and  building  stone. 

Is  this,  then,  what  you  want  ?  You  are  going  straight  at  it 
at  present  ;  and  I  have  only  to  ask  under  what  limitations  I 
am  to  conceive  or  describe  your  final  success  ?     Or  shall  there 
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be  no  limitations  ?  There  are  none  to  your  powers  ;  every 
day  puts  new  machinery'  at  your  disposal,  and  increases,  with 
your  capital,  the  vastness  of  your  undertakings.  The  changes 
in  the  state  of  this  country  are  now  so  rapid,  that  it  would  be 
wholly  absurd  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  laws  of  art  education 
for  it  under  its  present  aspect  and  circumstances  ;  and  there- 
fore I  must  necessai'ily  ask,  how  much  of  it  do  you  seriously 
intend  within  the  next  fifty  3'ears  to  be  coal-pit,  brickfield,  or 
quarry  ?  For  the  sake  of  distinctness  of  conclusion,  I  will 
suppose  your  success  absolute  :  that  from  shore  to  shore  the 
whole  of  the  island  is  to  be  set  as  thick  with  chimneys  as  the 
masts  stand  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool :  and  there  shall  be  no 
meadows  in  it ;  no  trees  ;  no  gardens ;  only  a  little  corn  grown 
upon  the  housetops,  reaped  and  threshed  by  steam  :  that  you 
do  not  leave  even  room  for  roads,  but  travel  either  over  the 
roofs  of  youi-  mills,  on  viaducts  ;  or  under  their  floors,  in  tun- 
nels :  that,  the  smoke  having  rendered  the  light  of  the  sun 
unserviceable,  you  work  always  by  the  hght  of  your  own  gas : 
that  no  acre  of  EngHsh  gi'ound  shall  be  without  its  shaft  and 
its  engine  ;  and  therefore,  no  spot  of  English  ground  left,  on 
which  it  shall  be  possible  to  stand,  without  a  definite  and  cal- 
culable chance  of  being  blown  off  it,  at  any  moment,  into  small 
pieces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  (if  this  is  to  be  the  future  of 
England,)  no  designing  or  any  other  development  of  beautiful 
art  ^vill  be  possible.  Do  not  vex  3'our  minds,  nor  waste  your 
money  with  any  thought  or  effort  in  the  matter.  Beautiful 
art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who  have  beautiful  things 
about  them,  and  leisure  to  look  at  them ;  and  unless  you  pro- 
vide some  elements  of  beauty  for  your  workmen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by,  you  will  find  that  no  elements  of  beauty  can  be 
invented  by  them. 

I  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  bearing  of  this  gi*eat  fact  upon 
our  modern  efforts  at  ornamentation  in  an  afternoon  walk, 
last  week,  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  upon 
the  designer's  mind,  between  the  scene  which  I  then  came 
upon,  and  the  scene  which  would  have  presented  itself  to  the 
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eyes  oi  any  designer  of  the  middle  ages,  when  he  left  his 
workshop.  Just  outside  the  town  I  came  upon  an  old  Eng- 
lish cottage,  or  mansion,  I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it,  set 
close  under  the  hill,  and  beside  the  river,  perhaps  built  some- 
where in  the  Charles's  time,  with  mullioned  windows  and  a 
low  arched  porch ;  round  which,  in  the  little  triangular  gar- 
den, one  can  imagine  the  family  as  they  used  to  sit  in  old 
summer  times,  the  ripple  of  the  river  heard  faintly  through 
the  sweetbrier  hedge,  and  the  sheep  on  the  far-off  wolds  shin- 
ing in  the  evening  sunlight.  There,  uninhabited  for  many 
and  many  a  year,  it  had  been  left  in  unregarded  havoc  of 
ruin  ;  the  garden-gate  still  swung  loose  to  its  latch  ;  the  gar- 
den, blighted  utterly  into  a  field  of  ashes,  not  even  a  weed 
taking  root  there  ;  the  roof  torn  into  shapeless  rents ;  the 
shutters  han£>in2^  about  the  windows  in  racfs  of  rotten  wood  ; 
before  its  gate,  the  stream  w4iich  had  gladdened  it  now  soak- 
ing slowly  by,  black  as  ebony,  and  thick  with  curdling  scum  ; 
the  bank  above  it  trodden  into  unctuous,  sooty  slime  :  far  in 
front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  old  hills,  the  furnaces  of  the 
city  foaming  forth  pei'j^etual  plague  of  sulphurous  darkness  ; 
the  volumes  of  their  storm  clouds  coihng  low  over  a  waste  of 
grassless  fields,  fenced  from  each  other,  not  by  hedges,  but 
by  slabs  of  square  stone,  like  gravestones,  riveted  together 
with  iron. 

That  was  your  scene  for  the  designer's  contemplation  in  his 
afternoon  walk  at  Rochdale.  Now  fancy  what  was  the  scene 
which  presented  itself,  in  his  afternoon  walk,  to  a  designer  of 
the  Gothic  school  of  Pisa — Nino  Pisano,  or  any  of  his  men. 

On  each  side  of  a  bright  river  he  saw  rise  a  hue  of  brighter 
palaces,  arched  and  pillared,  and  inlaid  with  deep  red  por- 
ph3'ry,  and  with  serpentine  ;  along  the  quays  before  their 
gates  were  riding  troops  of  knights,  noble  in  face  and  form, 
dazzling  in  crest  and  shield  ;  horse  and  man  one  labyrinth  of 
quaint  colour  and  gleaming  light — the  pui'ple,  and  silver,  and 
scarlet  frinc^es  flowing'  over  the  strouq'  limbs  and  clashinj? 
mail,  like  sea- waves  over  rocks  at  sunset.  Opening  on  each 
side  from  the  river  were  gardens,  courts,  and  cloisters  ;  long 
successions  of  white  pillars  among  wreaths  of  vine  ;  leaping 
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>uiitains  tiirough  butls  of  pomegranate  and  orange :  and 
still  along  the  garden-paths,  and  under  and  through  the  ciim- 
Bon  of  the  pomegranate  shadows,  moving  slowly,  groups  of 
the  fairest  women  that  Italy  ever  saw — fairest,  because  purest 
and  thoughtfullest ;  trained  in  all  high  knowledge,  as  in  aU 
coui'teous  art — in  dance,  in  5-:ong,  in  sv.eet  wit,  in  lofty  learn- 
ing, in  loftier  coui-age,  in  loftiest  love — able  alike  to  cheer,  to 
enchant,  or  save,  the  souls  of  men.  Above  all  this  scenery  of 
perfect  human  life,  rose  dome  and  bell-tower,  burning  with 
white  alabaster  and  gold  ;  beyond  dome  and  bell-tower  the 
slopes  of  mighty  hills,  hoar}'  with  olive  ;  far  in  the  north, 
above  a  purple  sea  of  peaks  of  solemn  Apennine,  the  cleai', 
sharp-cloven  Carrara  mountains  sent  up  their  steadfast  flames 
of  marble  summit  into  amber  sky  ;  the  great  sea  itself, 
scorching  with  expanse  of  light,  stretching  from  their  feet  to 
the  Gorgonian  isles  ;  and  over  all  these,  ever  present,  near  or 
far — seen  through  the  leaves  of  vine,  or  imaged  with  all  its 
march  of  clouds  in  the  Arno's  stream,  or  set  with  its  dei^th  of 
blue  close  against  the  golden  hair  and  burning  cheek  of  lady 
and  knight, — that  untroubled  and  sacred  sky,  which  was  to  all 
men,  in  those  days  of  innocent  faith,  indeed  the  unquestioned 
abode  of  spirits,  as  the  earth  was  of  men  ;  and  which  o^^ened 
straight  tlu'ough  its  gates  of  cloud  and  veils  of  dew  into  the 
awfulness  of  the  eternal  world; — a  heaven  in  which  evsry 
cloud  that  passed  was  literally  the  chaiiot  of  an  angel,  and 
ever}'  ray  of  its  Evening  and  Morning  streamed  from  the 
throne  of  God. 

What  think  you  of  that  for  a  school  of  design  ? 

I  do  not  bring  this  contrast  before  3'ou  as  a  gi'ound  of 
hopelessness  in  our  task ;  neither  do  I  look  for  any  possible 
renovation  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa,  at  Bradford,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  I  put  it  before  3'ou  in  order  that  you 
may  be  aware  precisely  of  the  kind  of  difliculty  you  have  to 
meet,  and  may  then  consider  with  yourselves  how  far  you  can 
meet  it.  To  men  surrounded  by  the  depressing  and  monot- 
onous circumstances  of  English  manufacturing  life,  depend 
upon  it,  design  is  simply  impossible.  This  is  the  most,  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  experiences  1  have  had  in  dealing  with  the 
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tfiodern  workman.  He  is  intellicfeiit  and  ini:fenious  in  the 
highest  degree— subtle  in  touch  and  keen  in  sight :  but  he 
is,  generally  speaking,  wholly  destitute  of  designing  power. 
A.nd  if  you  want  to  give  him  the  power,  you  must  give  him 
the  materials,  and  put  him  in  the  circumstances  for  it.  De- 
sign is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy  :  it  is  the  studied  result 
of  accumulative  observation  and  delightful  habit. .  Without 
observation  and  experience,  no  design — without  peace  and 
pleasurableness  in  occupation,  no  design — and  all  the  lectur- 
ings,  and  teachings,  and  prizes,  and  principles  of  art,  in  the 
world,  are  of  no  use,  so  long  as  yoa  don't  surround  your  men 
with  happy  influences  and  beautiful  things.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  right  ideas  about  colour,  unless  they  see  the 
lovely  colours  of  nature  unspoiled  ;  impossible  for  them  to 
supply  beautiful  incident  and  act-on  in  their  ornament,  unless 
thev  see  beautiful  incident  and  action  in  the  world  about  them. 
Inform  their  minds,  refine  their  habits,  and  you  form  and 
refine  their  designs  ;  but  keep  them  illiterate,  uncomfortable, 
and  in  the  midst  of  unbeautiful  things,  and  whatever  they  do 
will  still  be  spurious;  vulgar,  and  valueless. 

I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  ask  you  nor  wish  you  to  build  a  new 
Pisa  for  them.  We  don't  want  either  the  life  or  the  decora- 
tions of  the  thirteenth  century  back  again  ;  and  the  cii'cum- 
stauces  with  w^hich  you  must  surround  your  workmen  are 
those  simply  of  happy  modern  English  hfe,  because  the  de- 
signs you  have  now  to  ask  for  from  your  workmen  are  such 
as  will  make  modern  English  hfe  beautiful.  All  that  gor- 
geou§ness  of  the  middle  ages,  beautiful  as  it  sounds  in 
description,  noble  as  in  many  respects  it  was  in  reality,  had, 
nevertheless,  for  foundation  and  for  end,  nothing  but  the 
pride  of  life — the  pride  of  the  so-called  supeiior  classes ;  a 
pride  which  supported  itself  by  violence  and  robbery,  and  led 
in  the  end  to  the  destruction  both  of  the  arts  themselves  and 
the  States  in  which  they  flourished. 

The  gi'eat  lesson  of  history  is,  that  all  the  fine  arts  hitherto 
— having  been  supported  hj  the  selfish  power  of  the  noblesse, 
and  never  having  extended  their  range  to  the  comfort  or  the 
lelief  of  the  mass  of  the  people — the  arts,  I  say,  thus  prac- 
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tised,  and  thus  matured,  have  only  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the 
States  tbey  adorned  ;  and  at  the  moment  when,  in  any  king- 
dom, 30U  point  to  the  triumphs  of  its  greatest  artists,  you 
point  also  to  the  determined  hour  of  the  kingdom's  decline. 
The  names  of  great  painters  are  like  passing  bells  :  in  the 
name  of  Velasquez,  you  hear  sounded  the  fall  of  Spain  ;  in 
in  the  name  of  Titian,  that  of  Venice ;  in  the  name  of 
Leonardo,  that  of  Milan  ;  in  the  name  of  Raphael,  that  of 
Rome.  And  there  is  profound  justice  in  tbis  ;  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nobleness  of  the  power  is  the  guilt  of  its  use  for 
purposes  vain  or  vile  ;  and  hitherto  the  greater  the  art,  the 
more  surely  has  it  been  used,  and  used  solely,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  pride,*  or  the  provoking  of  sensuality.  Another  course 
lies  open  to  us.  We  may  abandon  the  hope — or  if  you  like 
the  words  better — we  may  disdain  the  temptation,  of  the 
pomp  and  grace  of  Italy  in  her  youth.  For  us  there  can  be 
110  more  the  thi'one  of  marble — for  us  no  more  the  vault  of 
gold — but  for  us  there  is  the  loftier  and  lovelier  privilege  of 
bringing  the  power  and  charm  of  art  within  thg  reach  of  the 
humble  and  the  poor  ;  and  as  the  magnificence  of  past  ages 
failed  by  its  nan-owness  and  its  pride,  ours  may  prevail  and 
continue,  by  its  universahty  and  its  lowliness. 

And  thus,  between  the  picture  of  too  laborious  England, 
which  we  imagined  as  future,  and  the  picture  of  too  luxurious 
Italy,  which  we  remember  in  the  past,  there  may  exist — there 
will  exist,  if  we  do  our  duty — an  intermediate  condition, 
neither  oppressed  by  labour  nor  wasted  in  vanity — the  con- 
dition of  a  peaceful  and  thoughtful  temperance  in  aims,  and 
acts,  and  arts. 

We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  our  world's  history 
in  which  domestic  life,  aided  by  the  arts  of  peace,  will  slowly, 
but  at  last  entirely,  supersede  public  Hfe  and  the  arts  of  war. 
For  our  owu-  England,  she  will  not,  I  believe,  be  blasted 
throughout  w4th  furnaces  ;  nor  will  she  be  encumbered  with 
palaces.  I  trust  she  will  keep  her  green  fields,  her  cottages, 
and  her  homes  of  middle  life  ;  but  these  ought  to  be,  and  I 

*  Whfther  religious  or  profane  pride,  — cliapel  or  banqueting  room,— > 
is  no  matter. 
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trust  will  be  enriched  with  a  useful,  truthful,  substantial  foma 
of  art.  We  want  now  no  more  feasts  of  the  gods,  nor  martyr- 
doms of  the  saints  ;  we  have  no  need  of  sensuality,  no  place 
for  superstition,  or  for  costly  insolence.  Let  us  have  learned 
and  faithful  historical  painting — touching  and  thoughtfiil  rep- 
resentations of  human  nature,  in  dramatic  painting  ;  poetical 
and  familiar  renderings  of  natural  objects  and  of  landscape  •, 
and  rational,  deeplj'^-felt  realizations  of  the  events  which  are 
the  subjects  of  oui*  religious  faith.  And  let  these  things  we 
want,  as  far  as  possible,  be  scattered  abroad  and  made  ac- 
cessible to  all  men. 

So  also,  in  manufacture :  we  require  work  substantial 
rather  than  rich  in  make  ;  and  refined,  rather  than  splendid 
in  desiGfn.  Your  stuffs  need  not  be  such  as  would  catch  the 
eye  of  a  duchess  ;  but  they  should  be  such  as  may  at  once 
serve  the  need,  and  refine  the  taste,  of  a  cottager.  The  pre- 
vailing error  in  English  dress,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  is  a  tendency  to  flimsiness  and  gaudiuess,  arising 
jnainly  from  the  awkward  imitation  of  their  suj^eriors.*  It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce stuffs  not  only  beautiful  and  quaint  in  design,  but  also 
adapted  for  every-day  service,  and  decorous  in  humble  and 
secluded  life.  And  you  must  remember  always  that  your 
business,  as  manufactui-ers,  is  to  form  the  market,  as  much  as 

*  If  their  superiors  would  give  them  simplicity  and  economy  to 
imitate,  it  would,  in  the  issue,  be  weU  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
those  whom  they  guide.  The  typhoid  fever  of  passion  for  dress,  and 
all  other  display,  which  has  struck  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  at  this 
time,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  political  elements  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Its  wickedness  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (Polit.  Economy  of  Art, 
p.  62,  et  seq.)  \  but  its  wickedness  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  I  wish  I  had  time  also  to  show  them  its 
danger.  I-  cannot  enter  here  into  political  investigation  ;  but  this  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  the  wasteful  and  vain  expenses  at  present  indulged  iu 
by  the  upper  classes  are  hastening  the  advance  of  republicanism  more 
than  any  other  element  of  modern  change.  No  agitators,  no  clubs,  no 
epidemical  errors,  ever  were,  or  will  be,  fatal  to  social  order  in  any  na- 
tion. Nothing  but  the  guilt  of  the  upper  classes,  wanton,  accumulated, 
reckless,  and  merciless,  ever  overthrows  them  Of  such  guilt  they  have 
now  much  to  answer  for — let  them  look  to  it  in  time. 
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to  supply  it.  If,  iu  shortsighted  and  reckless  eagerness  fof 
wealth,  you  catch  at  every  humour  of  the  populace  as  it  shapes 
itself  into  momentary  demand — if,  ii^  jealous  rivalry  -udth 
neighbouiing  States,  or  with  other  producers,  you  try  to 
attract  attention  by  singularities,  novelties,  and  gaudinesses — 
to  make  every  design  an  advertisement,  and  pilfer  every  idea 
of  a  successful  neighbour's,  that  you  may  insidiously  imitate 
it,  or  i^ompously  echpse — no  good  design  will  ever  be  possi- 
ble to  you,  or  perceived  by  you.  You  may,  by  accident, 
snatch  the  market ;  or,  by  energy,  command  it ;  you  may 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  cause  the  ruin  of 
opponent  houses  ;  or  you  may,  with  equal  justice  of  fortune, 
be  ruined  by  them.  But  whatever  happens  to  you,  this,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  the  whole  of  y3ur  life  will  have  been 
spent  in  corrupting  public  taste  and  encouraging  public  ex- 
travagance. Every  preference  you  have  won  by  gaudinesa 
must  have  been  based  on  the  purchaser's  vanity ;  every  de^ 
mand  you  have  created  by  novelty  has  fostered  in  the  con- 
sumer a  habit  of  discontent ;  and  when  j'ou  retire  into  in- 
active life,  you  may,  as  a  subject  of  consolation  for  3'our 
declining  years,  reflect  that  precisely  according  to  the  extent 
of  your  past  operations,  your  life  has  been  successful  in  re- 
tarding the  arts,  tarnishing  the  virtues,  and  confusing  thf* 
manners  of  3'our  country. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  resolve  from  the  first  that, 
BO  far  as  you  can  ascertain  or  discern  what  ia  best,  you  will 
produce  what  is  best,  on  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
probable  tendencies  and  jwssible  tastes  of  the  people  whom  you 
supply,  you  may  literally  become  more  influential  for  all  kinds 
of  good  than  many  lecturers  on  art,  or  many  treatise-wiiters 
on  morality.  Considering  the  materials  dealt  with,  and  the 
crude  state  of  art  knowledge  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know  thai; 
any  more  wide  or  effective  influence  in  public  taste  was  ever 
exercised  than  that  of  the  Staffordshire  manufacture  of  pottery 
under  Wilham  Weds:wood,  and  it  onlv  rests  with  the  manu- 
facturer  in  every  other  business  to  determine  whether  he  will, 
in  like  manner,  make  his  wares  educational  instruments,  or 
mere  drugs  of  the  market.     You  all  should  be,  in  a  certain 
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sense,  authors  :  you  must,  indeed,  first  catch  the  public  eye, 
as  au  author  must  the  pubhc  ear ;  but  once  gain  your  audi- 
ence, or  observance,  and  as  it  is  in  the  writer's  power  thence- 
forward to  pubHsh  what  will  educate  as  it  amuses — so  it  is  in 
yours  to  publish  what  will  educate  as  it  adorns.  Nor  is  this 
surely  a  subject  of  poor  ambition.  I  hear  it  said  continually 
that  men  are  too  ambitious  :  alas !  to  me,  it  seems  they  are 
never  enough  ambitious.  How  many  are  content  to  be  merely 
the  thriving  merchants  of  a  state,  when  they  might  be  its 
guides,  counsellors,  and  rulers — wielding  powers  of  subtle  but 
gigantic  beneficence,  in  restraining  its  follies  while  they  sup- 
plied its  wants.  Let  such  duty,  such  ambition,  be  once  ac- 
cepted in  their  fulness,  and  the  best  glory  of  Euroj^ean  art 
and  of  European  manufacture  may  yet  be  to  come.  The 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  of  Buonaroti  gave  force  to  the  false- 
hoods of  superstition,  and  majesty  to  the  imaginations  of  sin  ; 
but  the  arts  of  England  may  have,  for  their  task,  to  inform 
the  soul  w4th  truth,  and  touch  the  heart  with  compassion. 
The  steel  of  Ij^oledo  and  the  silk  of  Genoa  did  but  give  strength 
to  oppression  and  lustre  to  pnde  :  let  it  be  for  the  furnace 
and  for  the  loom  of  England,  as  they  have  already  richly 
earned,  still  more  abundantly  to  bestow,  comfort  on  the  indi- 
gent, civilization  on  the  rude,  and  to  disj)ense,  through  the 
peaceful  homes  of  nations,  the  grace  and  the  preciousness  of 
simple  adornment,  and  useful  possession. 


LECTUEE  IV. 

INFLUENCE   OF    EVIAGINATION    IN    AKCHITECTURE. 

in  Address    Delivered   to   the  Memhers   of  the  Architectxiral 
Association,  in  Lyon's  Inn  Hall,  1857. 

If  we  were  to  be  asked  abruptly,  and  required  to  answer 
briefly,  what  quahties  chiefly  distinguish  great  artists  fi'om 
feeble  artists,  we  should  answ^er,  I  suppose,  first,  their  sen- 
sibility and   tenderness ;    secondly,   their   imagination ;    and 
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tliirdl}-,  their  industry.  Some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  doubt 
the  justice  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  last  char- 
acter, because  we  have  all  known  clever  men  who  were  iudo- 
lent,  and  dull  men  who  were  industnous.  But  though  j^ou 
may  have  known  clever  men  who  ^vere  indolent,  you  never 
knew  a  great  man  who  was  so  ;  and,  during  such  investigation 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  lives  of  the  artists  whose 
works  are  in  all  points  noblest,  no  fact  ever  looms  so  large 
upon  me — no  law  remains  so  steadfast  in  the  univei-sality  of 
its  application,  as  the  fact  and  law  that  they  are  all  gi-eat 
workers  :  nothing  concerning  them  is  matter  of  more  aston- 
ishment than  the  quantity  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
given  length  of  theii*  life  ;  and  when  I  hear  a  young  man 
spoken  of,  as  giving  promise  of  high  genius,  the  first  question 
I  ask  about  him  is  always — 

Does  he  work  ? 

But  though  this  quality  of  industrj''  is  essential  to  an  artist, 
it  does  not  in  anywise  make  an  artist ;  many  people  are  busy, 
whose  doings  are  little  worth.  Neither  does  sensibility  make 
an  artist ;  since,  as  I  hope,  many  can  feel  both  strongly  and 
nobly,  who  yet  care  nothing  about  ai't.  But  the  gifts  which 
distinctivelv  mark  the  artist — without  which  he  must  be  feeble 
in  life,  forgotten  in  death — ivith  which  he  maj'  become  one  of 
the  shakers  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  signal  lights  in  heaven 
— are  those  of  sympathy  and  imagination.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time,  nor  incur  the  risk  of  j'our  dissent,  b}'"  endeavouring 
to  give  any  close  definition  of  this  last  word.  We  all  have  a 
general  and  sufficient  idea  of  imagination,  and  of  its  work 
with  our  hands  and  in  our  hearts  :  we  understand  it,  I  sn-p- 
j)ose,  as  the  imaging  or  picturing  of  new  things  in  our 
thoughts  ;  and  we  always  show  an  involuntary  respect  for  this 
power,  wherever  we  can  recognize  it,  acknowledging  it  to  be 
a  greater  power  than  manipulation,  or  calculation,  or  observa- 
tion, or  any  other  human  faculty.  If  we  see  an  old  woman 
sijinning  at  the  fireside,  and  distributing  her  thread  dexter- 
ously from  the  distaff,  we  respect  her  for  her  manipulation — 
if  we  ask  her  how  much  she  expects  to  make  in  a  year,  and 
she  answers  quickly,  we  respect  her  for  her  calculation — if 
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she  is  watching  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  her  grand- 
children  fall  into  the  fire,  we  respect  her  for  her  observation 
— yet  for  all  this  she  may  still  be  a  commonplace  old  woman 
enough.  But  if  she  is  all  the  time  telling  her  grandchildren 
a  fairy  tale  out  of  her  head,  we  praise  her  for  her  imagination, 
and  say,  she  must  be  a  rather  remarkable  old  woman. 

Precisely  in  Hke  manner,  if  an  architect  does  his  working- 
drawing  well,  we  pi-aise  him  for  his  manipulation — if  he  keeps 
closely  within  his  contract,  we  praise  him  for  his  honest  arith- 
metic— if  he  looks  well  to  the  laying  of  his  beams,  so  that 
nobody  shall  drop  through  the  floor,  we  praise  him  for  his 
observation.  But  he  must,  somehow,  tell  us  a  fairy  tale  out 
of  his  head  beside  all  this,  else  we  cannot  praise  him  for  his 
imagination,  nor  speak  of  him  as  we  did  of  the  old  woman,  as 
being  in  any  wise  out  of  the  common  way,  a  rather  remarkable 
architect.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  as  if  it  might  interest 
you  to-night,  if  we  were  to  consider  together  what  faiiy  tales 
are,  in  and  by  architecture,  to  be  told — what  there  is  for  you 
to  do  in  this  severe  art  of  yours  "out  of  your  heads,"  as  well 
as  by  your  hands. 

Perhaps  the  first  idea  which  a  young  architect  is  apt  to  be 
allured  by,  as  a  head-problem  in  these  experimental  days,  is 
its  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  invent  a  "  new  style "'  worthy 
of  modern  ci\ihzation  in  general,  and  of  England  in  particu- 
lar ;  a  style  worthy  of  our  engines  and  telegi'aphs  ;  as  expan- 
sive as  steam,  and  as  sparkling  as  electricity. 

But,  if  there  are  any  of  my  hearers  who  have  been  im- 
pressed with  this  sense  of  inventive  duty,  may  I  ask  them 
first,  whether  their  plan  is  that  every  inventive  architect 
among  us  shall  invent  a  new  style  for  himself,  and  have  a 
county  set  aside  for  his  conceptions,  or  a  province  for  his 
practice  ?  Or,  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of  the 
new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dissected  map? 
And  if  so,  when  the  new  style  is  invented,  what  is  to  be  done 
next  ?  I  will  grant  you  this  Eldorado  of  imagination — but 
can  you  have  more  than  one  Columbus  ?  Or,  if  you  sail  in 
company,  and  divide  the  prize  of  your  discovery  and  the  hon- 
our thereof,  who  is  to  come  after  vou  clustered  Columbuses  ? 
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to  what  fortunate  islands  of  style  are  your  architectural  de« 
Bcendauts  to  sail,  avaiicious  of  new  lands?  When  our  desired 
style  is  invented,  will  not  the  best  we  can  all  do  be  simply — 
to  build  in  it  ? — and  cannot  you  now  do  that  in  styles  that  are 
known?  Observe,  I  grant,  for  the  sake  of  your  argument, 
what  perhaps  many  of  you  know  that  I  would  not  gi-ant  other- 
w  ise — than  a  new  style  can  be  invented.  I  grant  jou  not  only 
this,  but  that  it  shall  be  wholly  different  from  any  that  was 
ever  practised  before.  We  will  suppose  that  capitals  are  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  pillars  instead  of  the  top  ;  and  that  but- 
tresses shall  be  on  the  tops  of  pinnacles  instead  of  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  you  roof  j-our  aj)ei*tures  with  stones  which  shall 
neither  be  arched  nor  horizontal ;  and  that  you  compose  your 
decoration  of  lines  which  shall  neither  be  crooked  nor  straight. 
The  furnace  and  the  forge  shall  be  at  your  service  :  you  shall 
draw  out  your  plates  of  glass  and  beat  out  your  bars  of  iron 
till  you  have  encompassed  us  all, — if  your  st\de  is  of  the  prac- 
tical kind, — with  endless  perspective  of  black  skeleton  and 
blinding  square, — or  if  your  style  is  to  be  of  the  ideal  kind — 
you  shall  wreathe  your  streets  with  ductile  leafage,  and  roof 
them  with  variegated  ci'j'stal — you  shall  put,  if  you  will,  all 
London  under  one  blazing  dome  of  many  colours  that  shall 
light  the  clouds  round  it  with  its  flashing,  as  far  as  to  the  sea. 
And  still,  I  ask  you,  AVhat  after  this  ?  Do  you  suppose  those 
imaginations  of  j'ours  will  ever  lie  down  there  asleep  beneath 
the  shade  of  3'our  iron  leafage,  or  within  the  coloured  light  of 
your  enchanted  dome?  Not  so.  Those  souls,  and  fancies, 
and  ambitions  of  yours,  are  wholly  infinite  ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  done  by  others,  you  will  still  want  to  do  something 
for  yourselves  ;  if  j'ou  cannot  rest  content  with  Palladio,  nei- 
ther will  you  with  Paxton  :  all  the  metal  and  glass  that  ever 
were  melted  have  not  so  much  weight  in  them  as  will  clog  the 
wings  of  one  human  spirit's  aspiration. 

If  you  will  think  over  this  quietl}'  b}""  yourselves,  and  can 
get  the  noise  out  of  3'our  ears  of  the  perpetual,  empty,  idle, 
incomparably  idiotic  talk  about  the  necessity  of  some  novelty 
in  architecture,  vou  will  soon  see  that  the  verv  essence  of  a 
Htyle,  properly  so  called,  is  that  it  should  be  pmctised  for 
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ages,  and  applied  to  all  pin-poses  ;  and  that  so  long  as  any 
given  style  is  in  practice,  all  that  is  left  for  individual  imagina- 
tion to  accomplish  must  be  within  the  scope  of  that  style,  nc*. 
in  the  invention  of  a  new  one.  If  there  are  any  here,  there- 
fore, who  hope  to  obtain  celebrity  by  the  invention  of  some 
strange  way  of  building  w^hich  must  convince  all  Europe  into 
its  adoption,  to  them,  for  the  moment,  I  must  not  be  under" 
stood  to  address  myself,  but  only  to  those  viho  w^ould  be  con- 
tent with  that  degree  of  celebrity  which  an  artist  may  enjoy 
who  works  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers  ; — which  the 
builder  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  mii^fht  enioy  in  En^^land,  thoujih 
he  did  not  invent  Gothic  ;  and  which  Titian  might  enjoy  at 
Venice,  though  he  did  not  invent  oil  painting.  Addressing 
myself  then  to  those  humbler,  but  wiser,  or  rather,  only  wise 
students  who  are  content  to  avail  themselves  of  some  system 
of  building  already  understood,  let  us  consider  together  what 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be  left  to  us 
under  such  conditions.  And,  first,  I  suppose  it  will  be  said, 
or  thought,  that  the  architect's  principal  field  for  exercise  of 
his  invention  must  be  in  the  disposition  of  hues,  mouldings, 
and  masses,  in  agreeable  proportions.  Indeed,  if  you  adopt 
some  styles  of  architecture,  you  cannot  exercise  invention  in 
any  other  way.  And  I  admit  that  it  requires  genius  and 
special  gift  to  do  this  rightly.  Not  by  rule,  nor  by  stud}',  can 
v\he  gift  of  graceful  proportionate  design  be  obtained  ;  only 
by  the  intuition  of  genius  can  so  much  as  a  single  tier  of 
fayade  be  beautifully  arranged  ;  and  the  man  has  just  cause 
for  pride,  as  far  as  our  gifts  can  ever  be  a  cause  for  pride, 
who  finds  himself  able,  in  a  design  of  his  own,  to  rival  even 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  parts  in  one  by  Sanmicheli, 
Inigo  Jones,  or  Christopher  Wren. 

Invention,  then,  and  genius  being  granted,  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  this,  let  me  ask  you,  What,  after  all,  with  this 
special  gift  and  genius,  you  hace  accomplished,  when  you  have 
arranged  the  lines  of  a  building  beautifully  ? 

In  the  first  place  you  will  not,  I  think,  tell  me  that  the 
beauty  there  attained  is  of  a  touching  or  pathetic  kind.     A 
well-disposed  group  of  notes  in  music  will  make  you  some' 
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times  weep  and  sometimes  laugh.  You  can  express  the  depth 
of  all  affections  by  those  dispositions  of  sound  :  you  can  give 
courage  to  the  soldier,  language  to  the  lover,  consolation  to 
the  mourner,  more  joy  to  the  joyful,  more  humility  to  the 
devout  Can  you  do  as  much  by  your  group  of  lines  ?  Do 
you  sujipose  the  front  of  "Whitehall,  a  singularly  beautiful  one, 
ever  inspires  the  two  Horse  Guards,  duiing  the  hour  they  sit 
opposite  to  it,  with  military  ardour?  Do  you  think  that  the 
lovers  in  our  London  -walk  down  to  the  front  of  "Wliitehall  for 
consolation  when  mistresses  are  unkind  ;  or  that  any  j^erson 
wavering  in  duty,  or  feeble  in  faith,  was  ever  confirmed  in 
purpose  or  in  creed  by  the  pathetic  ajipeal  of  those  har- 
monious architraves  ?  You  will  not  say  so.  Then,  if  they 
cannot  touch,  or  inspire,  or  comfort  any  one,  can  3'our  archi- 
tectural proportions  amuse  any  one  ?  Christmas  is  just  over  ; 
you  have  doubtless  been  at  many  merr}'  parties  during  the 
peiiod.  Can  you  remember  any  in  which  architectural  pro- 
l^ortions  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening? 
Proportions  of  notes  in  music  were,  I  am  sure,  essential  to 
your  amusement ;  the  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands 
on  dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration  with 
you,  not  inessential  to  your  happiness.  Among  the  juvenile 
members  of  3'oiu'  society  the  proportion  of  currants  in  cake, 
and  of  sugar  in  comfits,  became  subjects  of  acute  interest; 
and,  w^hen  such  proportions  were  harmonious,  motives  also  of 
gratitude  to  cook  and  to  confectioner.  But  did  you  ever  see 
either  young  or  old  amused  by  the  architrave  of  the  door  ? 
Or  otherwise  interested  in  the  proportions  of  the  room  than 
as  they  admitted  more  or  fewer  friendly  faces  ?  Nay,  if  all 
the  amusement  that  there  is  in  the  best  proportioned  architect- 
ure of  London  could  be  concentrated  into  one  evening,  and 
you  were  to  issue  tickets  for  nothing  to  this  great  propor- 
tional entertainment ; — how  do  you  think  it  would  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  Drury  pantomine  ? 

You  are^  then,  remember,  granted  to  be  people  of  genius — 
great  and  admirable  ;  and  you  devote  j'our  lives  to  your  art, 
but  you  admit  that  you  cannot  comfort  anybody,  you  cannot 
encourage  anybody,  you  cannot  improve  any]x)dy,  and  you 
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cannot  amuse  anybody.  I  proceed  then  farther  "to  ask,  Can 
you  inform  anybody  ?  Many  sciences  cannot  be  considered 
as  highly  touching  or  emotional  ;  nay,  perhaps  not  specially 
amusing;  scientific  men  may  sometimes,  in  these  respects, 
stand  on  the  same  ground  with  you.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  results  of  the  late  war,  science  helps  our  soldiers  about 
as  much  as  the  front  of  Whitehall ;  and  at  the  Christmas  par- 
ties, the  children  wanted  no  geologists  to  tell  them  about  the 
behaviour  of  bears  and  dragons  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
Still,  your  man  of  science  teaches  you  something ;  he  may  be 
dull  at  a  party,  or  helpless  in  a  battle,  he  is  not  always  that ; 
but  he  can  give  you,  at  all  events,  knowledge  of  noble  facts, 
and  open  to  you  the  secrets  of  the  earth  and  air.  Will  your 
architectural  proportions  do  as  much  ?  Your  genius  is  granted, 
and  your  Hfe  is  given,  and  what  do  you  teach  us  ? — Nothing, 
I  beheve,  from  one  end  of  that  life  to  the  other,  but  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six. 

You  cannot,  then,  it  is  admitted,  comfort  any  one,  seiwe  or 
amuse  any  one,  nor  teach  any  one.  Finally,  I  ask.  Can  you  be  of 
Vm  to  any  one  ?  "  Yes,"you  reply ;  "  certainly  we  are  of  some  use 
— we  architects — in  a  climate  hke  this,  where  it  always  rains.'* 
You  are  of  use  certainl}' ;  but,  pardon  me,  only  as  builders — 
not  as  proportionalists.  We  are  not  talking  of  building  as  a 
protection,  but  only  of  that  special  work  which  youi'  genius  is 
to  do  ;  not  of  building  substantial  and  comfortable  houses 
like  IVIr.  Cubitt,  but  of  putting  beautiful  fayades  on  them  like 
Inigo  Jones.  And,  again,  I  ask — Ai-e  you  of  use  to  any  one  ? 
Will  your  proportions  of  the  fagade  heal  the  sick,  or  clothe 
the  naked?  Supposing  you  devoted  youi*  lives  to  be  mer- 
chants, you  might  reflect  at  the  close  of  them,  how^  man}^ 
fainting  for  want,  you  had  brought  corn  to  sustain  ;  how  man}-, 
infected  with  disease,  vou  had  brought  balms  to  heal ;  how 
widely,  among  multitudes  of  far-away  nations,  you  had  scat- 
tered the  first  seeds  of  national  power,  and  guided  the  first 
rays  of  sacred  Hght.  Had  you  been,  in  fine,  anything  else  in 
the  world  hut  architectural  designers,  you  might  have  been  of 
some  use  or  good  to  people.  Content  to  be  petty  tradesmen, 
you  would  have  saved  the  time  of  mankind  ; — rough-handed 
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daily  labourers,  you  would  have  added  to  their  stock  of  food 
or  of  clothing.  But,  being  men  of  genius,  and  devoting  your 
lives  to  the  exquisite  exposition  of  this  genius,  on  what  achieve- 
ments do  you  think  the  memories  of  your  old  age  are  to  fasten  ? 
Whose  gi'atitude  will  surround  you  with  its  glow,  or  on  what 
accompiished  good,  of  that  greatest  kind  for  which  men  show 
no  gratitude,  will  your  life  rest  the  contentment  of  its  close  ? 
Truly,  I  fear  that  the  ghosts  of  pro2)ortionate  lines  will  be  thin 
phantoms  at  your  bedsides — very  speechless  to  you  ;  and 
that  on  all  the  emanations  of  3'our  high  genius  you  will  look 
back  with  less  delight  than  you  might  have  done  on  a  cup  of 
cold  water  given  to  him  who  was  thirsty,  or  to  a  single  mo- 
ment when  you  had  "prevented  with  youi*  bread  him  that 
fled." 

Do  not  answer,  nor  think  to  answer,  that  with  your  great 
works  and  gi'eat  payments  of  workmen  in  them,  you  would 
do  this  ;  I  know  you  would,  and  will,  as  Builders  ;  but,  I  re- 
peat, it  is  not  your  building  that  I  am  talking  about,  but  your 
brains ;  it  is  your  invention  and  imagination  of  whose  profit  I 
am  speaking.  The  good  done  tlirough  the  building,  observe, 
is  done  by  your  employers,  not  by  you — you  share  in  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  good  that  you  personally  must  do  is  by  your 
designing  ;  and  I  compare  you  with  musicians  who  do  good 
by  their  pathetic  composing,  not  as  they  do  good  by  employ- 
ing fiddlers  in  the  orchestra  ;  for  it  is  the  public  who  in  reality 
do  that,  not  the  musicians.  So  clearly  keeping  to  this  one 
question,  what  good  we  architects  are  to  do  by  our  genius  ; 
and  having  found  that  on  oui*  proportionate  system  we  can 
do  no  good  to  others,  will  you  tell  me,  lastly,  what  good  we 
can  do  to  ouraelcea  ? 

Observe,  nearly  every  other  liberal  art  or  profession  has 
«Jome  intense  pleasure  connected  with  it,  irrespective  of  any 
good  to  others.  As  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  clergymen,  you 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  investigation,  and  of  historical 
reading,  as  part  of  your  work  :  as  men  of  science  you  would 
be  rejoicing  in  curiosity  perpetually  gratified  respecting  the 
laws  and  facts  of  nature  :  as  artists  you  would  have  dehght  iu 
watching  the  external  forms  of  uatui-e  :  as  day  labourers  or 
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petty  tradesmen,  supposing  you  to  undertake  such  work  with  as 
much  intellect  as  you  are  going  to  devote  to  your  designing, 
you  would  find  continued  subjects  of  interest  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  the  agriculture  which  3^ou  helped  to  improve  ;  or  in 
the  problems  of  commerce  which  bore  on  your  business.  But 
your  architectural  designing  leads  you  into  no  pleasant  joiu*- 
neys, — into  no  seeing  of  lovely  things, — no  discerning  of  just 
laws, — no  warmths  of  compassion,  no  humilities  of  veneration, 
no  progi'essive  state  of  sight  or  soml.  Our  conclusion  is — 
must  be — that  you  will  not  amuse,  nor  inform,  nor  help  any- 
body ;  you  will  not  amuse,  nor  better,  nor  inform  yourselves  ; 
you  will  sink  into  a  state  in  which  j^ou  can  neither  show,  nor 
feel,  nor  see,  anything,  but  that  one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to 
six.  And  in  that  state  what  should  we  call  ourselves  ?  Men  ? 
I  think  not.  The  right  name  for  us  would  be — numerators 
and  denominators.     Vulgar  Fractious. 

Shall  we,  then,  abandon  this  theory  of  the  soul  of  architect- 
ure being  in  j)roportional  lines,  and  look  whether  we  can  find 
finything  better  to  exert  our  fancies  upon  ? 

May  we  not,  to  begin  with,  accept  this  great  principle — 
khat,  as  our  bodies,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generally  exer- 
cised, so  our  minds,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generaib/  culti- 
vated ?  You  would  not  call  a  man  healthy  who  had  strong 
Rrms  but  was  paralytic  in  his  feet ;  nor  one  who  could  walk 
well,  but  had  no  use  of  his  hands ;  nor  one  who  could  see 
well,  if  he  could  not  hear.  You  would  not  voluntarily  reduce 
your  bodies  to  any  such  partially  developed  state.  Much 
more,  then,  you  would  not,  if  you  could  help  it,  reduce  your 
minds  to  it.  Now,  j'our  minds  are  endowed  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  gifts  of  totally  diflerent  uses — limbs  of  mind  as  it  were, 
which,  if  you  don't  exercise,  you  cripple.  One  is  curiosity ; 
that  is  a  gift,  a  capacity  of  pleasure  in  knowing  ;  which  if  you 
destroy,  you  make  youi'selves  cold  and  dull.  Another  is  sym- 
pathy ;  the  power  of  sharing  in  the  f  eehngs  of  Hving  creatures, 
which  if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  hard  and  cruel. 
Another  of  your  limbs  of  mind  is  admiration  ;  the  power  of 
enjoying  beauty  or  ingenuity,  which,  if  you  destroy,  you  make 
youi'selves  base  and  irreverent     Another  is  wit ;  or  the  power 
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of  playing  ■^itli  tlie  lights  on  the  mfiny  sides  of  truth  ;  which 
if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  gloomy,  and  less  useful 
and  cheering  to  others  than  you  might  be.  So  that  in  choos- 
ing your  way  of  work  it  should  be  your  aim,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  bring  out  all  these  faculties,  as  far  as  they  exist  in  you  ;  not 
one  merely,  nor  another,  but  all  of  them.  And  the  way  to 
biing  them'  out,  is  simply  to  concern  yourselves  attentively 
with  the  subjects  of  each  faculty.  To  cultivate  sympathy  you 
must  be  among  living  creatures,  and  thinking  about  them  ; 
and  to  cultivate  admiration,  you  must  be  among  beautiful 
things  and  looking  at  them. 

All  this  sounds  much  like  truism,  at  least  I  hope  it  does,  for 
then  you  will  surely  not  refuse  to  act  upon  it ;  and  to  con- 
sider farther,  how,  as  architects,  you  are  to  keep  yourselves 
in  contemplation  of  living  creatures  and  lovely  things. 

You  all  probably  know  the  beautiful  photographs  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  porches 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  I  hold  one  of  these  up  to  you, 
(merely  that  you  may  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  as  of 
course  you  cannot  see  the  detail  at  this  distance,  but  3'ou  will 
recognise  the  subject.)  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much 
sympathy,  and  how  much  humour,  are  developed  in  filling 
this  single  doorway  *  with  these  sculptures  of  the  history  of 
St.  Hon  ore  (and,  by  the  way,  considering  how  often  we  Eng- 
lish are  now  driving  up  and  down  the  Rue  St.  Honorc,  we 
may  as  well  know  as  much  of  the  saint  as  the  old  architect 
cared  to  tell  us).  You  know  in  all  legends  of  saints  who  ever 
were  bishojDS,  the  first  thing  you  are  told  of  them  is  that  they 
didn't  want  to  be  bishops.  So  here  is  St.  Honors,  who  doesn't 
want  to  be  a  bishop,  sitting  sulkily  in  the  comer  ;  he  hugs 
his  book  with  both  hands,  and  won't  get  up  to  take  his  cro- 
sier ;  and  here  are  all  the  city  aldennen  of  Amiens  come  to 
poke  him  up  ;  and  all  the  monks  in  the  town  in  a  great  j^uzzlo 
what  they  shall  do  for  a  bishop  if  St.  Honor6  won't  be  ;  and 
here's  one  of  the  monks  in  the  opposite  corner  who  is  quite 
cool  about  it,  and  thinks  they'll  get   on  well  enougli  witliout 

*  The  tympannm  of  tlie  south  transept  door  ;  it  is  to  be  found  gener- 
ally among  all  coUt'ctious  of  arohitoctural  photographs. 
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St.  Iloiiore, — you  see  that  in  his  face  perfectly.  At  last  St. 
Hoiiore  consents  to  be  bishop,  and  here  he  sits  in  a  throne, 
and  has  his  book  now  grandly  on  his  desk  instead  of  his 
knees,  and  he  directs  one  of  his  village  curates  how  to  find 
relics  in  a  wood  ;  here  is  the  wood,  and  here  is  the  village 
curate,  and  here  are  the  tombs,  with  the  bones  of  St.  Victo- 
rien  and  Gentien  in  them. 

After  this,  St.  Honore  performs  grand  mass,  and  the  mira- 
cle occurs  of  the  apjiearance  of  a  hand  blessing  the  wafer, 
which  occurrence  afterwards  was  painted  for  the  arms  of  the 
abbey.  Then  St.  Honore  dies  ;  and  here  is  his  tomb  with 
his  statue  on  the  top  ;  and  miracles  are  being  performed  at  it 
— a  deaf  man  having  his  ear  touched,  and  a  blind  man  groin- 
ing his  way  up  to  the  tomb  with  his  dog.  Then  here  is  a 
great  procession  in  honour  of  the  relics  of  St.  Honore  ;  and 
under  his  coffin  are  some  cripples  being  healed ;  and  the 
coffin  itself  is  put  above  the  bar  which  separates  the  cross 
from  the  lower  subjects,  because  the  tradition  is  that  the 
figure  on  the  crucifix  of  the  Church  of  Sc.  Firmin  bowed  its 
head  in  token  of  acceptance,  as  the  relics  of  St.  Honore  passed 
beneath. 

Now  just  consider  the  amount  of  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  and  observance  of  it,  shown  in  this  one  bas-relief ;  the 
sympathy  with  disputing  monks,  with  puzzled  aldermen, 
with  melancholy  recluse,  with  triumphant  prelate,  with  palsy- 
stricken  poverty,  with  ecclesiastical  magnificence,  or  miracle- 
working  faith.  Consider  how  much  intellect  was  needed  in 
the  architect,  and  how  much  observance  of  nature  before  he 
could  give  the  expression  to  these  various  figures — cast  these 
multitudinous  draperies — design  these  rich  and  quaint  frag- 
ments of  tombs  and  altars — weave  with  perfect  animation  the 
entangled  branches  of  the  forest. 

But  you  will  answer  me,  all  this  is  not  architecture  at  all — 
it  is  sculpture.  Will  you  then  tell  me  precisel}'  where  the 
the  separation  exists  between  one  and  the  other  ?  We  will 
begin  at  the  very  beginning.  I  will  show  you  a  piece  of  what 
you  will  certainly  admit  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  architecture  ;  * 
*  See  Appendix  III.,  "  Classical  Architecture." 
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it  is  drawn  on  the  back  of  another  photograph,  another  of 
these  marvellous  tympana  from  Notre  Diime,  which  you  call, 
I  suppose,  impure.  Well,  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
Don't  laugh  ;  you  must  not  laugh,  that's  veiy  improper  of 
you,  this  is  classical  architecture.  I  have  taken  it  out  of  the 
essay  on  that  subject  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

Yet  I  suppose  none  of  you  would  think  yourselves  particu- 
larly ingenious  architects  if  you  had  designed  nothing  more 
than  this  ;  nay,  I  will  even  let  you  improve  it  into  any  grand 
proportion  you  choose,  and  add  to  it  as  many  windows  as  you 
choose  ;  the  only  thing  I  insist  upon  in  our  specimen  of  pun 
architecture  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  mouldings  nor  orna- 
ments upon  it  And  I  suspect  jou  don't  quite  like  your  ar- 
chitecture  so  "  pure  "  as  this.  We  want  a  few  mouldings, 
you  A\ill  sa}' — just  a  few.  Those  who  want  mouldings,  hoLi 
up  their  hands.  We  are  unanimous,  I  think.  Will,  you. 
then,  design  the  profiles  of  these  mouldings  yourselves,  o' 
will  you  copy  them  ?  If  3'ou  wish  to  copy  them,  and  to  cop^/ 
them  always,  of  course  I  leave  you  at  once  to  your  authorities, 
and  your  imaginations  to  their  repose.  But  if  you  wish  to 
design  them  yourselves,  how  do  you  do  it  ?  You  draw  the 
profile  according  to  your  taste,  and  you  order  your  mason  ta 
cut  it.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  the  logical  difference  between 
drawing  the  profile  of  a  moulding  and  giving  that  to  be  cut, 
and  drawing  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  a  statue  and  giving 
those  to  be  cut.  The  last  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  than 
the  first ;  but  degrees  of  difficulty  constitute  no  specific  differ- 
ence, and  you  will  not  accept  it,  surely,  as  a  definition  of  the 
difference  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  "  archi- 
tecture is  doing  anything  that  is  easy,  and  sculpture  anything 
that  is  difficult." 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  carved  moulding  represents  nothing, 
and  the  carved  drapery  represents  something  ;  but  you  will 
not,  I  should  think,  accept,  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  architecture  and  sculpture,  this  any  more  than  the 
other,  that  "  sculpture  is  art  which  has  meaning,  and  ai'chi- 
tecture  art  which  has  none." 

Where,  then,  is  your  difference  ?    In  this,  perhaps,  you  wili 
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say  ;  that  whatever  ornaments  we  can  direct  ourselves,  and 
get  accurately  cut  to  order,  we  consider  architectural.  The 
ornaments  that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
workman,  or  the  supenntendence  of  some  other  designer,  we 
consider  sculptural,  especially  if  they  are  more  or  less  ex- 
traneous and  incrusted — not  an  essential  part  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Accepting  this  definition,  I  am  compelled  to  reply,  that  it 
is  in  effect  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  my  first  one 
— that  whatever  is  easy  you  call  architecture,  whatever  is  diffi- 
cult 3'ou  call  sculpture.  For  you  cannot  suppose  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  place  in  which  the  sculpture  is  to  be  put  is  so  diffi- 
cult or  so  great  a  pai't  of  the  design  as  the  sculpture  itself. 
For  instance  :  you  all  know  the  pulpit  of  Niccolo  Pi.-;ano,  in 
the  baptistry  at  Pisa.  It  is  composed  of  seven  rich  reUei% 
tjUiTouuded  by  panel  mouldings,  and  sustained  on  marble 
shafts.  Do  you  suppose  Niccolo  Pisano's  reputation — such  part 
of  it  at  least  as  rests  on  this  pulpit  (and  much  does)  — depends 
i)n  the  panel  mouldings,  or  on  the  rehevi  ?  The  panel  mould- 
ings are  by  his  hand  ;  he  would  have  disdained  to  leave  even 
them  to  a  common  workman  ;  but  do  you  think  he  found  any 
difficulty  in  them,  or  thought  there  was  any  credit  in  them  ? 
Having  once  done  the  sculpture,  those  enclosing  lines  were 
mere  child's  play  to  him  ;  the  determination  of  the  diameter 
of  shafts  and  height  of  capitals  was  an  affair  of  minutes  ;  his 
work  was  in  carving  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Baptism. 

Or,  again,  do  you  recollect  Orcagna's  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  San  Michele,  at  Florence  ?  That,  also,  consists  of 
rich  and  multitudinous  bas-reliefs,  enclosed  in  panel  mould- 
ings, with  shafts  of  mosaic,  and  foliated  arches  sustaining  the 
canopy.  Do  you  think  Orcagna,  any  more  than  Pisano,  if  his 
spirit  could  rise  in  the  midst  of  us  at  this  moment,  would  tell 
us  that  he  had  trusted  his  fame  to  the  foliation,  or  had  put 
his  soul's  pride  into  the  panelling  ?  Not  so  ;  he  would  tell  you 
that  his  spirit  was  in  the  stooping  figures  that  stand  round  the 
couch  of  the  dvini?  Virfjin. 

Or,  lastly,  do  you  think  the  man  who  designed  the  proces- 
sion on  the  portal  of  Amiens  was  the  subordinate  workman  ? 
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that  there  was  an  architect  over  liim,  restraining  him  within 
certain  limits,  and  ordering  of  him  his  bishops  at  so  much  a 
mitre,  and  his  ciipples  at  so  much  a  crutch  ?  Not  so.  Here.y 
on  this  sculptui-ed  shield,  rests  the  Master's  hand  ;  Uas  is  the 
centre  of  the  Master's  thought  ;  from  this,  and  in  subordina- 
tion to  this,  waved  the  arch  and  sprang  the  pinnacle.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  and  being  able  to  give  human  expression  and 
action  to  the  stone,  all  the  rest — the  rib,  the  niche,  the  foil, 
the  shaft — were  mere  toys  to  his  hand  and  accessoiies  to  his 
conception  :  and  if  once  you  also  gain  the  gift  of  doing  this, 
if  once  you  can  carve  one  fronton  such  as  you  have  here,  I  tell 
you,  you  would  be  able — so  far  as  it  depended  on  jomy  inven- 
tion— to  scatter  cathedrals  over  England  as  fast  as  clouds  rise 
from  its  streams  after  summer  rain. 

Nay,  but  j^erhaps  you  answer  again,  our  sculptors  at  present 
do  not  design  cathedrals,  and  could  not.  No,  they  could  not ; 
but  that  is  merely  because  we  have  made  architecture  so  dull 
that  they  cannot  take  any  interest  in  it,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  care  to  add  to  their  higher  knowledge  the  poor  and  com- 
mon knowledge  of  principles  of  building.  You  have  thus 
separated  building  from  sculptui-e,  and  you  have  taken  away 
the  jDower  of  both  ;  for  the  sculptor  loses  nearly  as  much  by 
never  having  room  for  the  development  of  a  continuous  work, 
as  you  do  fi'om  having  reduced  youi'  work  to  a  continuity  of 
mechanism.  You  are  essentially,  and  should  always  be,  the 
same  body  of  men,  admitting  only  such  difference  in  operation 
as  there  is  between  the  work  of  a  painter  at  different  times, 
w'ho  sometimes  labours  on  a  small  picture,  and  sometimes  on 
the  frescoes  of  a  j)alace  gallery. 

This  conclusion,  then,  we  an'ive  at,  must  amve  at ;  the  fact 
being  irrevocably  so  : — that  in  order  to  give  your  imagination 
and  the  other  powers  of  your  souls  full  play,  you  must  do  as 
all  the  great  architects  of  old  time  did — you  must  yourselves 
be  3'our  sculptors.  Phidias.  Michael  Angelo,  Orcagna,  Pisano, 
Giotto, — which  of  these  men,  do  you  think,  could  not  use  his 
chisel?  You  say,  "It  is  difficult;  quite  out  of  your  way."  J 
know  it  is ;  nothing  that  is  great  is  easy  ;  Jind  nothing  that 
is  great,  so  long  as  you  study  building  without  sculpture,  can 
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be  in  your  way.  I  want  to  put  it  in  your  way,  and  you  to  find 
your  way  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  shrink  from 
the  task  as  if  the  refined  art  of  perfect  sculjDture  were  ahva^'s 
required  from  you.  For,  though  architecture  and  sculpture 
are  not  separate  arts,  there  is  an  architectural  manner  of  sculp- 
ture ;  aad  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  its  applications,  a  compar- 
atively easy  one.  Our  great  mistake  at  present,  in  dealing 
with  stone  at  all,  is  requiring  to  have  all  our  work  too  refined  ; 
it  is  just  the  same  mistake  as  if  we  were  to  require  all  our 
book  illustrations  to  be  as  fine  work  as  Raphael's.  John  Leech 
does  not  sketch  so  well  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  do  you 
think  that  the  public  could  easil}"  spare  him;  or  that  he  is  wrong 
in  bringing  out  his  talent  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  most  effect- 
ive ?  Would  you  advise  him,  if  he  asked  your  advice,  to  give 
up  his  wood-blocks  and  take  to  canvas  ?  I  know  you  would 
not ;  neither  would  you  tell  him,  I  beheve,  on  the  other  hand 
that  because  he  could  not  draw  as  well  as  Leonardo,  therefore 
he  ought  to  draw  nothing  but  straight  lines  with  a  ruler,  and 
circles  with  compasses,  and  no  figure-subjects  at  all.  That 
would  be  some  loss  to  you  ;  would  it  not  ?  You  would  all  be 
vexed  if  next  week's  Punch  had  nothing  in  it  but  proportion- 
ate lines.  And  yet,  do  not  you  see  that  you  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  with  your  powers  of  sculptural  design 
that  he  would  be  doing  with  his  powers  of  pictorial  design, 
if  he  gave  you  nothing  but  such  lines.  You  feel  that  you 
cannot  carve  like  Phidias  ;  therefore  vou  will  not  carve  at  all, 
but  only  draw  mouldings  ;  and  thus  all  that  intermediate 
power  which  is  of  especial  value  in  modern  days, — that  jDopu- 
lar  power  of  expression  which  is  within  the  attainment  of 
thousands, — and  would  address  itself  to  tens  of  thousands, 
— is  utterly  lost  to  us  in  stone,  though  in  ink  and  paper  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  desired  luxuries  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

Here,  then,  is  one  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would  espe- 
cially invite  your  attention,  namel}^  the  distinctive  character 
which  may  be  wisely  permitted  to  belong  to  architectural 
sculpture,  as  distinguished  from  perfect  sculpture  on  one  side, 
and  from  mere  geometrical  decoration  on  the  other. 
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And  first,  observe  what  an  indulp^ence  we  have  in  the  dis« 
tauce  at  which  most  work  is  to  be  seen.  Supposing  we  were 
able  to  carve  eyes  and  Hps  with  the  most  exquisite  precision, 
it  would  all  be  of  no  use  as  soon  as  the  work  was  put  far  above 
the  eye  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  beauties  disajDpear  by  be- 
ing far  withdrawn,  so  will  faults  ;  and  the  mystery  and  con- 
fusion which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  distance,  while 
they  would  often  render  your  best  skill  but  vain,  will  as  often 
render  your  worst  errors  of  little  consequence  ;  nay,  more  than 
this,  often  a  deep  cut,  or  a  rude  angle,  will  produce  in  certain 
positions  an  effect  of  expression  both  startling  and  true, which 
you  never  hoped  for.  Not  that  mere  distance  \vill  give  ani- 
mation to  the  work,  if  it  has  none  in  itself ;  but  if  it  has  life 
at  all,  the  distance  will  make  that  life  more  perceptible  and 
powerful  by  softening  the  defects  of  execution.  So  that  you 
are  placed,  as  workmen,  in  this  position  of  singular  advantage, 
that  you  may  give  your  fancies  free  play,  and  strike  hard  for 
the  expression  that  you  want,  knowing  that,  if  you  miss  it, 
no  one  will  detect  you ;  if  yo\x  at  all  touch  it,  nature  herself 
will  help  you,  and  with  every  changing  shadow  and  basking 
sunbeam  bring  forth  new  phases  of  your  fancj'. 

But  it  is  not  merely  this  privilege  of  being  imperfect  which 
belongs  to  architectural  sculpture.  It  has  a  true  privilege  of 
imagination,  far  excelling  all  that  can  be  granted  to  the  more 
finished  work,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call, — 
and  I  don't  think  we  can  have  a  much  better  term — "  furniture 
sculpture  ;  "  sculpture,  that  is,  which  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  furnish  rooms. 

For  observe,  to  that  sculpture  the  spectator  is  usually 
brought  in  a  tranquil  or  prosaic  state  of  mind  ;  he  sees  it  as- 
sociated rather  with  what  is  sumptuous  than  sublime,  and 
under  circumstances  which  address  themselves  more  to  his 
comfort  than  his  cui'iosity.  The  statue  which  is  to  be  pa- 
thetic, seen  between  the  flashes  of  footmen's  livery  round 
the  (lining-table,  must  have  strong  elements  of  pathos  in 
itself ;  and  the  statue  which  is  to  be  awful,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gossip  of  the  drawing-room,  must  have  the  elements  of 
awe  ^vholly  in  itself.     But  the  si)ectator  is  brought  to  your 
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work  already  in  an  excited  and  imaginative  mood.  He  has 
been  impressed  by  the  cathedral  wall  as  it  loomed  over  the 
low  streets,  before  he  looks  up  to  the  carving  of  its  porch 
— and  his  love  of  mystery  has  been  touched  by  the  silence 
and  the  shadows  of  the  cloister,  before  he  can  set  himself 
to  decipher  the  bosses  on  its  vaulting.  So  that  when  once 
he  begins  to  observe  your  doings,  he  will  ask  nothing  better 
from  you,  nothing  kinder  from  you,  than  that  you  would 
meet  this  imaginative  temper  of  his  half  way ; — that  3'ou 
would  farther  touch  the  sense  of  terror,  or  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  things  strange,  which  have  been  prompted  by  the 
mystery  or  the  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  And 
thus,  your  leaving  forms  more  or  less  undefined,  or  carrying 
out  your  fancies,  however  extravagant,  in  grotesqueness  of 
shadow  or  shape,  will  be  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 
with  the  temper  of  the  observer ;  and  he  is  likely,  therefore, 
much  more  willingly  to  use  his  fancy  to  help  your  meanings 
than  his  judgment  to  detect  your  faults. 

Again.  Remember  that  when  the  imagination  and  feelings 
are  strongly  excited,  they  will  not  only  bear  mth  strange 
things,  but  they  will  look  into  minute  things  with  a  delight 
quite  unknown  in  hours  of  tranquillity.  You  surely  must 
remember  moments  of  your  lives  in  which,  under  some 
strong  excitement  of  feeling,  all  the  details  of  visible  objects 
presented  themselves  wdth  a  strange  intensity  and  insistance, 
whether  you  would  or  no  ;  urging  themselves  upon  the  mind, 
and  thrust  upon  the  eye,  with  a  force  of  fascination  which  you 
could  not  refuse.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  senses  get 
into  this  state  whenever  the  imagination  is  strongly  exciteci. 
Things  trivial  at  other  times  assume  a  dignity  or  significance 
which  we  cannot  explain  ;  but  which  is  onl}^  the  more  attrac- 
tive because  inexplicable  :  and  the  powers  of  attention,  quick- 
ened by  the  feverish  excitement,  fasten  and  feed  upon  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  detail,  and  remotest  traces  of 
intention.  So  that  what  would  at  other  times  be  felt  as  more 
or  less  mean  or  extraneous  in  a  work  of  sculpture,  and  which 
would  assuredly  be  offensive  to  the  perfect  taste  in  its  moments 
of  languor,  or  of  critical  judgment,  will  be  grateful,  and  eveu 
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sublime,  -when  it  meets  tins  frigbteDecl  inquisitiveness,  this  fas- 
cinated watchfulness,  of  the  roused  imagination.  And  this  is 
all  for  your  advantage  ;  for,  in  the  beginnings  of  your  sculp- 
ture, you  will  assiu-edly  find  it  easier  to  imitate  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  costume  or  character,  than  to  perfect  the  anat- 
omy of  simple  forms  or  the  flow  of  noble  masses  ;  and  it  will 
be  encouraging  to  remember  that  the  grace  you  cannot  per- 
fect, and  the  simpHcity  you  cannot  achieve,  would  be  in  great 
part  vain,  even  if  you  could  achieve  them,  in  their  appeal  to 
the  hasty  cui'iosity  of  passionate  fancy ;  but  that  the  sympathy 
which  would  be  refused  to  your  science  will  be  granted  to 
your  innocence :  and  that  the  mind  of  the  general  observer, 
though  wholly  unaffected  by  the  correctness  of  anatomy  or 
propriety  of  gesture,  will  follow  you  with  fond  and  pleased 
concurrence,  as  you  cai've  the  knots  of  the  hair,  and  the  pat- 
terns of  the  vesture. 

Farther  yet.  We  are  to  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
associated  features  of  the  larger  architecture  tend  to  excite 
the  strength  of  fancy,  but  the  architectui'al  laws  to  which  j'ou 
are  obliged  to  submit  your  decoration  stimulate  its  ingenuity. 
Every  crocket  which  you  are  to  crest  with  sculpture, — every 
foliation  which  you  have  to  fill,  presents  itself  to  the  specta- 
tor's fancy,  not  only  as  a  pretty  thing,  but  as  a  problematic 
thing.  It  contained,  he  perceives  immediately,  not  only  a 
beauty  which  you  wished  to  display,  but  a  necessity  which 
you  were  forced  to  meet ;  and  the  problem,  how  to  occupy 
such  and  such  a  space  with  organic  fonn  in  any  probable 
way,  or  how  to  turn  such  a  boss  or  ridge  into  a  conceivable 
image  of  hfe,  becomes  at  once,  to  him  as  to  you,  a  matter  of 
amusement  as  much  as  of  admiration.  The  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  perfection  in  form,  gesture,  or  feature,  are  williugly 
dispensed  with,  when  the  ugly  dwarf  and  ungainly  goblin 
have  only  to  gather  themselves  into  angles,  or  crouch  to  cany 
corbels  ;  and  the  want  of  skill  which,  in  other  kinds  of  work, 
would  have  been  required  for  the  finishing  of  the  parts,  will 
at  once  be  forgiven  here,  if  you  have  only  disposed  in- 
geniously what  you  have  executed  roughly,  and  atoned  for 
the  rudeness  of  your  hands  by  the  quickness  of  your  wits. 
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Hitherto,  however,  we  have  been  considering  only  the  cir- 
cumstances in  architecture  favourable  to  the  development  oi 
the  powers  of  imagination.  A  yat  more  important  point  for 
us  seems,  to  me,  the  place  which  it  gives  to  all  the  objects  of 
imao^ination. 

For,  I  suppose,  you  will  not  wish  me  to  spend  any  time  in 
proving,  that  imagination  must  be  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  material  which  it  has  to  handle ;  and  that, 
just  as  we  increase  the  range  of  what  we  see,  we  increase  the 
richness  of  what  we  can  imagine.  Granting?  this,  consider 
what  a  field  is  opened  to  your  fancy  merely  in  the  subject 
matter  which  architecture  admits.  Nearly  every  other  art  is 
severely  hmited  in  its  subjects — the  landscape  painter,  for  in- 
stance, gets  little  help  from  the  aspects  of  beautiful  humanity ; 
the  historical  painter,  less,  perhaps,  than  he  ought,  from  the 
accidents  of  wild  nature  ;  and  the  pure  sculptor,  still  less,  from 
the  minor  details  of  common  life.  But  is  there  anvthinj::  within 
range  of  sight,  or  conception,  which  may  not  be  of  use  to 
you,  or  in  which  your  interest  may  not  be  excited  with  ad- 
vantage to  your  art  ?  From  visions  of  angels,  down  to  the 
least  important  gesture  of  a  child  at  play,  whatever  may  be 
conceived  of  Divine,  or  beheld  of  Human,  may  be  dared  or 
adopted  by  you  :  throughout  the  kingdom  of  animal  life,  no 
creature  is  so  vast,  or  so  minute,  that  you  cannot  deal  witli  it, 
or  bring  it  into  service  ;  the  lion  and  the  crocodile  will  couch 
about  3^our  shafts  ;  the  moth  and  the  bee  will  sun  themselves 
upon  your  flowers  ;  for  you,  the  fawn  will  leap  ;  for  you,  the 
snail  be  slow  ;  for  you,  the  dove  smooth  her  bosom  ;  and  the 
hawk  spread  her  wings  toward  the  south.  All  the  wide 
world  of  vegetation  blooms  and  bends  for  you  ;  the  leaves 
tremble  that  you  may  bid  them  be  still  under  the  marble 
snow  ;  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  which  the  earth  casts  forth 
as  evil,  are  to  you  the  kindliest  servants  ;  no  dying  petal,  nor 
droo2)ing  tendril,  is  so  feeble  as  to  have  no  more  help  for 
you  ;  no  robed  pride  of  blossom  so  kingly,  but  it  will  lay 
aside  its  purple  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  pale  immortaht3\ 
Is  there  anything  in  common  life  too  mean, — in  common 
things  too  trivial, — to  be  ennobled  by  your  touch  ?    As  there 
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is  nothing  in  life,  so  there  is  nothing  in  lifelessness  which 
has  not  its  lesson  for  you,  or  its  gift ;  and  when  you  are 
tired  of  watching  the  strength  of  the  plume,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  leaf,  you  may  walk  down  to  your  rough  river 
shore,  or  into  the  thickest  markets  of  your  thoroughfares,  and 
there  is  not  a  piece  of  torn  cable  that  will  not  twine  into  a 
perfect  moulding  ;  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  castr-away  mat- 
tin"",  or  shattered  basket-work,  that  will  not  work  into  a 
chequer  or  capital  Yes :  and  if  you  gather  up  the  very  sand, 
and  break  the  stone  on  which  you  tread,  among  its  fragments 
of  all  but  invisible  shells  you  will  find  forms  that  will  take 
their  place,  and  that  proudly,  among  the  starred  traceries  of 
your  vaulting  ;  and  you,  who  can  crown  the  mountain  with  its 
fortress,  and  the  city  ^vith  its  towers,  are  thus  able  also  to 
give  beauty  to  ashes,  and  worthiness  to  dust. 

Now,  in  that  your  art  presents  all  this  material  to  you,  you 
have  already  much  to  rejoice  in.  But  you  have  more  to  re- 
joice in,  because  all  this  is  submitted  to  you,  not  to  be  dis- 
sected or  analyzed,  but  to  be  sympathized  with,  and  to  bring 
out,  therefore,  what  may  be  accurately  called  the  moral  part 
of  imagination.  We  saw  that,  if  we  kept  ourselves  among 
lines  only,  we  should  have  cause  to  envy  the  naturaUst,  be- 
cause he  was  conversant  with  facts ;  but  you  will  have  little 
to  envy  now,  if  you  make  youi*selves  conversant  with  the  feel- 
ing's that  arise  out  of  his  facts.  For  instance,  the  naturaUst 
coming  upon  a  block  of  marble,  has  to  begin  considering  im- 
mediately how  far  its  purj^le  is  owing  to  iron,  or  its  whiteness 
to  magnesia  ;  he  breaks  his  piece  of  marble,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  day,  has  nothing  but  a  little  sand  in  liis  crucible  and 
some  data  added  to  the  theory  of  the  elements.  But  you  a^v 
proach  your  marble  to  sj-mpathize  with  it,  and  rejoice  over 
its  beauty.  You  cut  it  a  little  indeed  ;  but  only  to  brmg  out 
its  veins  more  perfectly ;  and  at  the  end  of  your  day's  work 
you  leave  your  marble  shaft  with  joy  and  complacency  in  its 
X)erfectness,  as  marble.  "When  you  have  to  watch  an  animal 
instead  of  a  stone,  you  dift'er  from  the  naturalist  in  the  same 
way.  He  may,  perhaps,  if  he  be  an  amiable  naturalist,  take 
delight  in  having  livmg  creatures  round  him  ; — still,  the  ma- 
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jor  part  of  bis  work  is,  or  has  been,  in  counting  feathers, 
separating  fibres,  and  analyzing  structures.  But  your  work 
is  always  with  the  living  creature  ;  the  thing  you  have  to  get 
at  in  him  is  his  life,  and  ways  of  going  about  things.  It  does 
not  matter  to  you  how  many  cells  there  are  in  his  bones,  or 
how  many  filaments  in  his  feathers ;  what  you  want  is  his 
moral  character  and  way  of  behaving  himself  ;  it  is  just  that 
which  your  imagination,  if  healthy,  w^ll  first  seize — just  that 
which  your  chisel,  if  vigorous,  will  first  cut.  You  must  get 
the  storm  spirit  into  your  eagles,  and  the  lordliness  into  your 
Hons,  and  the  tripping  fear  into  your  fawns ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  you  must  be  in  continual  sympathy  with  every  fawn 
'of  them ;  and  be  haud-in-glove  with  all  the  lions,  and  hand- 
in-claw  with  all  the  hawks.  And  don't  fancy  that  you  will 
lower  yourselves  by  sympathy  with  the  lower  creatures  ;  you 
cannot  sympathize  rightly  with  the  higher,  unless  you  do 
with  those  :  but  you  have  to  sympathize  with  the  higher,  too — 
with  queens,  and  kings,  and  mart;vT^s,  and  angels.  Yes,  and 
above  all,  and  more  than  all,  with  simple  humanity  in  all  its 
needs  and  ways,  for  there  is  not  one  hui-ried  face  that  passes 
you  in  the  street  that  will  not  be  impressive,  if  you  can  only 
fathom  it.  All  history  is  open  to  you,  all  high  thoughts  and 
dreams  that  the  past  fortunes  of  men  can  suggest,  all  fairy 
land  is  open  to  you — no  vision  that  ever  haunted  forest,  or 
gleamed  over  hill-side,  but  calls  you  to  understand  how  it 
came  into  men's  hearts,  and  may  still  touch  them  ;  and  all 
Paradise  is  open  to  you — yes,  and  the  work  of  Paradise  ;  for 
in  bringing  all  this,  in  perpetual  and  atti*active  truth,  before 
the  eyes  of  your  fellow-men,  you  have  to  join  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  angels,  as  well  as  to  imagine  their  companies. 

And  observe,  in  this  last  respect,  what  a  peculiar  impor- 
tance, and  responsibility,  are  attached  to  your  work,  when 
you  consider  its  permanence,  and  the  multitudes  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  We  frequently  are  led,  by  wise  people,  to  con- 
sider what  responsibilit}'  may  sometimes  attach  to  words, 
which  yet,  the  chance  is,  will  be  heard  by  few,  and  forgotten 
as  soon  as  heard.  But  none  of  your  w^ords  will  be  heard  by 
few,  and  none  will  be  forgotten,  for  five  or  six  hundred  years, 
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if  you  build  well.  You  will  talk  to  all  who  pass  by  ;  and  all 
those  little  symimthies,  those  freaks  of  fanc}',  those  jests  in 
stoue,  those  workings-out  of  problems  in  caprice,  will  occupy 
mind  after  mind  of  utterly  countless  multitudes,  long  after 
you  are  gone.  You  have  not,  like  authors,  to  plead  for  a 
hearing,  or  to  fear  oblivion.  Do  but  build  large  enough,  and 
CBXYQ  boldly  enough,  and  all  the  world  will  hear  you ;  they 
cannot  choose  but  look. 

I  do  not  mean  to  awe  you  by  this  thought  ;  I  do  not  mean 
that  because  you  will  have  so  many  witnesses  and  watchers, 
you  are  never  to  jest,  or  do  anything  gaily  or  lightly ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  jileaded,  from  the  beginning,  for  this  art  of 
yours,  especially  because  it  has  room  for  the  whole  of  your 
character — if  jest  is  in  you,  let  the  jest  be  jested  ;  if  math- 
ematical ingenuity  is  yours,  let  your  problem  be  put,  and 
your  solution  worked  out,  as  quaintly  as  you  choose  ;  above 
all,  see  that  your  work  is  easily  and  happily  done,  else  it  will 
never  make  an3'body  else  happy  ;  but  while  you  thus  give  the 
rein  to  all  your  impulses,  see  that  those  impulses  be  headed 
and  centred  by  one  noble  impulse  ;  and  let  that  be  Love — 
triple  love — for  the  art  which  you  practise,  the  creation  in 
which  you  move,  and  the  creatures  to  whom  you  minister. 

L  I  say,  first,  Love  for  the  art  which  you  practise.  Be  as- 
sured that  if  ever  any  other  motive  becomes  a  leading  one  in 
your  mind,  as  the  principal  one  for  exertion,  except  your  love 
of  art,  that  moment  it  is  all  over  with  your  art.  I  do  not  say 
you  are  to  desire  monev,  nor  to  desire  fame,  nor  to  desire 
position  ;  you  cannot  but  desire  all  three ;  nay,  you  may — if 
you  ai*e  williDg  that  I  should  use  the  word  Love  in  a  dese- 
crated sense — love  all  three  ;  that  is,  passionately  covet  them, 
yet  you  must  not  covet  or  love  them  in  the  first  place.  Men 
of  strong  passions  and  imaginations  must  always  care  a  great 
deal  for  anything  they  care  for  at  all ;  but  the  whole  question 
is  one  of  first  or  second.  Does  your  art  lead  you,  or  your 
gain  lead  you?  You  may  like  making  money  exceedingly  ; 
but  if  it  come  to  a  fair  question,  whether  you  are  to  make 
five  hundred  pounds  less  by  this  business,  or  to  spoil  your 
building,  and  you  choose  to  spoil  your  building,  there's  aij 
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end  of  yon.  So  you  may  be  as  thirsty  for  fame  as  a  cricket 
is  for  cream  ;  but,  if  it  come  to  a  fair  question,  whether  you 
are  to  please  the  mob,  or  do  the  thing  as  j^ou  know  it  ought 
to  be  done  ;  and  you  can't  do  both,  and  choose  to  please  the 
mob,  it's  all  over  with  yo\x — there's  np  hope  for  you  ;  nothing 
that  you  can  do  will  ever  be  worth  a  man's  glance  as  he  passes 
by.  The  test  is  absolute,  inevitable — Is  yoiu'  art  first  with 
you  ?  Then  you  are  artists  ;  you  may  be,  after  you  have  made 
youi*  money,  misers  and  usurers  ;  you  may  be,  after  you  have 
got  3'our  fame,  jealous,  and  proud,  and  wretched,  and  base  : 
ibut  3'et,  as  long  as  you  won't  iqjoil  your  loork^  you  are  artists. 
On  the  other  hand — Is  your  money  first  with  you,  and  your 
fame  first  with  you  ?  Then,  you  may  be  very  charitable  with 
your  money,  and  very  magnificent  with  your  money,  and  veiy 
graceful  in  the  way  you  wear  j'our  reputation,  and  very  court- 
eous to  those  beneath  j^ou,  and  vei*y  acceptable  to  those  above 
you  ;  but  3'ou  are  not  artists.  You  are  mechanics,  and  drudges. 
n.  You  must  love  the  creation  you  work  in  the  midst  of. 
For,  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  feeling  which 
you  bring  to  the  subject  you  have  chosen,  will  be  the  dej^th 
and  justice  of  our  perception  of  its  character.  And  this  depth 
of  feeling  is  not  to  be  gained  on  the  instant,  when  you  want 
to  bring  it  to  bear  on  this  or  that.  It  is  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  stnving  to  feel  rightl}'' ;  and,  among  thousands 
of  various  means  of  doing  this,  perhaps  the  one  I  ought  spe- 
ciall}"^  to  name  to  you,  is  the  keeping  j-ourselves  clear  of  petty 
and  mean  cares.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  be  anxious,  nor  fill 
5'our  heads  with  little  chagrins  and  little  desires.  I  have  just 
said,  that  you  may  be  gTeat  artists,  and  yet  be  miserly  and 
jealous,  and  troubled  about  many  things.  So  you  may  be  ; 
but  I  said  also  that  the  miserliness  or  trouble  must  not  be  in 
your  hearts  all  day.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  get  a  habit 
of  saving  money  ;  or  it  is  possible,  at  a  time  of  great  trial, 
you  may  yield  to  the  temptation  of  speaking  unjustly  of  a 
rival, — and  you  will  shorten  your  powers  and  dim  your  sight 
even  by  this  ; — but  the  thing  that  you  have  to  dread  far  more 
than  any  such  unconscious  habit,  or  any  such  momentary  fall 
— is  the  constancy  of  small  amotions ; — the  anxiety  whether 
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Mr.  So-ancl-so  will  like  your  work  ;  whether  such  and  such  a 
workman  will  do  all  that  you  want  of  him,  and  so  on  ; — not 
^Yrong■  feelings  or  anxieties  in  themselves,  but  impertinent, 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  full  exercise  of  your  imag- 
iuntion. 

Keep  yourselves,  therefore,  quiet,  peaceful,  with  your  eyes 
open.  It  doesn't  matter  at  all  what  Mr.  So-and-so  thinks  ot 
your  work  ;  but  it  matters  a  gi'eat  deal  what  that  bird  is  doing 
up  there  in  its  nest,  or  how  that  vagabond  child  at  the  street 
corner  is  managing  his  game  of  knuckle-down.  And  remem- 
ber, j^ou  cannot  turn  aside  from  your  own  interests,  to  the 
birds'  and  the  children's  interests,  unless  you  have  long  before 
got  into  the  habit  of  loving  and  watching  birds  and  children  ; 
BO  that  it  all  comes  at  last  to  the  forgetting  yourselves,  ajid 
the  Hving  out  of  yourselves,  in  the  calm  of  the  great  world, 
or  if  you  will,  in  its  agitation  ;  but  always  in  a  calm  of  j'our 
own  bringing.  Do  not  think  it  wasted  time  to  submit  your- 
selves to  any  influence  which  may  bring  upon  you  any  noble 
feeling.  Rise  early,  alwaj's  watch  the  sunrise,  and  the  way 
the  clouds  break  from  the  dawai ;  you  will  cast  your  statue- 
draperies  in  quite  another  than  3'^our  common  way,  when  the 
remembrance  of  that  cloud  motion  is  with  you,  and  of  the 
scarlet  vesture  of  the  morning.  Live  always  in  the  spring- 
time in  the  country  ;  3'ou  do  not  know  what  leaf-form  means, 
unless  you  have  seen  the  buds  burst,  and  the  young  leaves 
breathing  low  in  the  sunshine,  and  wondering  at  the  first 
shower  of  rain.  But  above  all,  accustom  yourselves  to  look 
for,  and  to  love,  all  nobleness  of  gesture  and  feature  in  the 
Imman  form  ;  and  remember  that  the  highest  nobleness  is 
usually  among  the  aged,  the  poor,*  and  the  infirm  ;  you  will 
find,  in  the  end,  that  it  is  not  the  strong  arm  of  the  soldier, 
nor  the  laugh  of  the  young  beauty,  that  are  the  best  studies 
for  you.  Look  at  them,  and  look  at  them  reverently  ;  but  be 
assured  that  endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  jiatience 
than  beauty  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  high  church  pews, 
wliere  tlie  gay  dresses  are,  but  in  the  church  free  seats,  where 
the  widows'  weeds  are,  that  you  may  see  the  faces  that  will 
fit  best  between  the  angels'  wings,  in  the  church  porch. 
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in.  And  therefore,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  joxx  must  love  the 
«v/eatures  to  whom  you.  miinster,  your  fellow-men  ;  for,  if 
yoM  do  not  love  them,  not  only  will  you  be  little  interested 
in  the  passing  events  of  life,  but  in  all  your  gazing  at  hu- 
manity, you  will  be  apt  to  be  stinick  only  by  outside  form, 
and  not  by  expression.  It  is  only  kindness  and  tender- 
ness which  will  ever  enable  j'ou  to  see  what  beauty  there 
is  in  the  dark  eyes  that  are  sunk  with  weeping,  and  in  the 
paleness  of  those  fixed  faces  which  the  earth's  adversity  has 
compassed  about,  till  they  shine  in  their  patience  like  dying 
watchfires  through  twilight.  But  it  is  not  this  only  which 
makes  it  needful  for  you,  if  you  would  be  great,  to  be  also 
kind  ;  there  is  a  most  important  and  all-essential  reason  in  the 
very  nature  of  your  own  art.  So  scon  as  you  desire  to  build 
largely,  and  with  addition  of  noble  sculpture,  you  will  find 
that  your  work  must  be  associative.  You  cannot  cai-ve  a  whole 
cathedral  youi'self — you  can  carve  but  few  and  simple  parts  of 
it.  Either  your  own.  work  must  be  disgraced  in  the  mass  of  the 
collateral  inferiority,  or  3'ou  must  raise  your  fellow-designers  to 
correspondence  of  power.  If  3'ou  have  genius,  you  will  your- 
selves take  the  lead  in  the  building  you  design  ;  you  will  carve 
its  porch .  and  direct  its  disposition.  But  for  all  subsequent 
advancement  of  its  detail,  you.  must  trust  to  f.he  agency  and 
the  invention  of  others  ;  and  it  rests  with  you  either  to  repress 
what  faculties  your  workmen  have,  into  cunninpf  subordination 
to  your  own  ;  or  to  rejoice  in  discovering  even  the  powers  that 
may  rival  you,  and  leading  forth  mind  after  mind  into  fellows- 
ship  with  your  fanc}",  and  association  with  your  fame. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  if  you  do  the  first — if  you  endeavour 
to  depress  or  disguise  the  talents  of  j'our  subordinates — you 
are  lost ;  for  nothing  could  imply  more  darkly  and  decisively 
than  this,  that  your  art  and  your  work  were  not  beloved  by 
you  ;  that  it  was  your  own  prosperity  that  you  were  seeking, 
and  j'our  own  skill  only  that  you  cared  to  contemplate.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  must  not  be  jealous  at  all ;  it  is  rarely  in 
human  nature  to  be  wholly  without  jealousy  ;  and  you  may  be 
forgiven  for  going  some  day  sadly  home,  when  \ow  find  some 
youth,  unpractised  and  unapproved,  giving  the  life-stroke  to 
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his  work  which  j'oii,  after  3*ears  of  training,  perhaps,  cannot 
reach  ;  but  your  jealousy  must  not  conquer — your  love  of  youi 
building  must  conquer,  helped  by  your  kindness  of  heart.  See 
— I  set  no  high  or  difiicalt  standard  before  you.  I  do  not 
say  that  you  are  to  surrender,  your  pre-eminence  in  mere  un- 
selfish generosity.  But  I  do  say  that  you  must  surrender  3'our 
pre-eminence  in  your  love  of  your  building  helped  by  your 
kindness  ;  and  that  whomsoever  you  find  better  able  to  do  what 
will  adorn  it  than  you, — that  person  you  are  to  give  place  to  ; 
and  to  console  3'ourselves  for  the  humiliation,  first,  by  your 
joy  in  seeing  the  edifice  grow  more  beautiful  under  his  chisel, 
and  secondly,  by  your  sense  of  having  done  kindly  and  justly. 
But  if  you  are  morally  strong  enough  to  make  the  kindness 
and  justice  the  first  motive,  it  will  be  better ; — best  of  all, 
if  you  do  not  consider  it  as  kindness  at  all,  but  bare  and 
stern  justice  ;  for,  truly,  such  help  as  we  can  give  each 
other  in  this  world  is  a  debt  to  each  other  ;  and  the  man 
who  perceives  a  superiority  or  a  capacity  in  a  subordinate, 
and  neither  confesses,  nor  assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  with- 
holder  of  kindness,  but  the  committer  of  injury.  But  be 
the  motive  what  you  will,  only  see  that  you  do  the  thing ; 
and  take  the  joy  of  the  consciousness  that,  as  your  art  em- 
braces a  wider  field  than  all  others — and  addresses  a  vaster 
multitude  than  all  others — and  is  surer  of  audience  than  all 
others — so  it  is  profounder  and  holier  in  Fellowship  than 
all  others.  The  artist,  when  his  pupil  is  jDerfect,  must  see  him 
leave  his  side  that  he  may  declare  his  distinct,  perhaps  oppo- 
nent, skill  Man  of  science  wrestles  with  man  of  science  for 
priority  of  discovery,  and  pursues  in  pangs  of  jealous  haste 
his  solitary  inquiry.  You  alone  are  called  by  kindness, — by 
necessity, — by  equity,  to  fraternity  of  toil  ;  and  thus,  in  those 
misty  and  massive  piles  which  rise  above  the  domestic  roofs 
of  our  ancient  cities,  there  was — there  may  be  again — a  mean- 
ing more  profound  aid  true  than  any  that  fancy  so  commonly 
has  attached  to  them.  Men  say  their  pinnacles  point  to  heaven. 
Why,  so  does  every  tree  that  buds,  and  every  bird  that  rises 
ns  it  sings.  Men  say  their  aisles  are  good  for  worship.  Why, 
so  is  eveiy  mountain  glen,  and  rough  sea-shore.  But  this  they 
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have  of  distinct  and  indisputable  glory, — that  their  mighty 
walls  were  never  raised,  and  never  shall  be,  but  by  men  who 
love  and  aid  each  other  in  their  weakness  ; — that  all  their  in- 
terlacing strength  of  vaulted  stone  has  its  foundation  upon 
the  stronger  arches  of  manly  fellowship,  and  all  their  changing 
grace  of  depressed  or  lifted  pinnacle  owes  its  cadence  and 
completeness  to  sweeter  symmetries  of  human  soul. 


LECTURE  V. 

THE   WORK    OF   IRON,    IN    NATURE,    ART,    AND    POLICY. 

A  Lecture   Delivered   at   Tanhridge   Welh,  February,  1858. 

When  first  I  heard  that  yo\x  wished  me  to  address  you  this 
evening,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  me  whether  I 
could  find  any  subject  that  would  possess  any  sufficient  in- 
terest for  you  to  justify  m}'  bringing  3'ou  out  of  your  comfort- 
able houses  on  a  winter's  night.  When  I  venture  to  speak 
about  my  own  special  business  of  art,  it  is  almost  always  be- 
fore students  of  art,  among  whom  I  may  sometimes  permit 
myself  to  be  dull,  if  I  can  feel  that  I  am  useful :  but  a  mere 
talk  about  art,  especially  without  examples  to  refer  to  (and  I 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  any  careful  illustrations  for  this 
lecture),  is  seldom  of  much  interest  to  a  general  audience. 
As  I  was  considering  what  you  might  best  bear  with  me  in 
speaking  about,  there  came  naturally  into  my  mind  a  subject 
connected  with  the  origin  and  present  prosperity  of  the  town 
you  hve  in  ;  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  out-branchings  of  it, 
capable  of  a  very  general  interest.  When,  long  ago  (I  am 
afraid  to  think  how  long),  Tunbridge  Wells  was  my  Switzer- 
land, and  I  used  to  be  brought  down  here  in  the  summer,  a 
sufficiently  active  child,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  clambering 
sandstone  cliffs  of  stupendous  height  above  the  common, 
there  used  sometimes,  as,  I  suppose,  there  are  in  the  lives  of 
all  children  at  the  Wells,  to  be  dark  days  in  my  life — days  of 
condemnation  to  the  pantiles  and  band — under  which  calam- 
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ities  ray  only  consolation  used  to  be  in  watching,  at  evcrj'  turn 
in  my  walk,  the  welling  forth  of  the  spring  over  the  orange 
rim  of  its  marble  basin.  The  memory  of  the  clear  water, 
sparkling  over  its  saffron  stain,  came  back  to  me  as  the 
strongest  image  connected  with  the  place  ;  and  it  struck  me 
that  you  might  not  be  unwilling,  to-night,  to  tliiuk  a  httle 
over  the  full  significance  of  that  saffron  stain,  and  of  the 
power,  in  other  ways  and  other  functions,  of  the  steelly  ele- 
ment to  which  so  many  here  owe  returning  strength  and  life ; 
— chief  as  it  has  been  always,  and  is  yet  more  and  more  mark- 
edly so  day  by  day,  among  the  precious  gifts  of  the  earth. 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  wide  to  be  more  than  suggest- 
ively treated  ;  and  even  my  suggestions  must  be  few,  and 
drawn  chiefly  from  my  own  fields  of  work  ;  nevertheless,  1 
think  I  shall  have  time  to  indicate  some  courses  of  thought 
which  you  may  afterwards  follow  out  for  yourselves  if  they  in- 
terest you  ;  and  so  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  full  scope  of  the 
subject  which  I  have  announced  to  you — the  functions  of 
Iron,  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Policy. 

Without  more  preface,  I  will  take  up  the  first  head. 

L  Iron  in  Natuke. — You  all  probably  know  that  the  ochreous 
stain,  which,  perhaps,  is  often  thought  to  spoil  the  basin  oi 
your  spiing,  is  iron  in  a  state  of  rust :  and  when  you  see 
rusty  iron  in  other  places  3'ou  generally  think,  not  onh'  that  it 
spoils  the  places  it  stains,  but  that  it  is  spoiled  itself — that 
rusty  iron  is  spoiled  iron. 

For  most  of  our  uses  it  generally  is  so ;  and  because  wo 
cannot  use  a  rusty  knife  or  razor  so  well  as  a  polished  one, 
we  suppose  it  to  be  a  great  defect  in  iron  that  it  is  subject  to 
rust.  But  not  at  all.  On  the  contrai-y,  the  most  perfect  and 
useful  state  of  it  is  that  oclireous  stain ;  and  therefore  it  is 
endowed  with  so  ready  a  disposition  to  get  itself  into  that 
state.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  the  iron,  but  a  vii-tue,  to  be  so  fond 
of  getting  rusted,  for  in  that  condition  it  fulfils  its  most  im- 
l^ortant  functions  in  the  universe,  and  most  kindly  duties  to 
mankind.  Nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  almost  a  literal  one, 
we  may  say  that  iron  rusted  is  Living  ;  but  when  pure  or 
polished,   Dead.     You  all  probably  know  that  in  the  mixed 
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Hir  we  breathe,  the  part  of  it  essentially  needful  to  us  is  called 
oxygen  ;  and  that  this  substance  is  to  all  animals,  in  the  most 
accurate  sense  of  the  word,  "breath  of  life."  The  nervous 
power  of  life  is  a  different  thing  ;  but  the  supporting  element 
of  the  breath,  without  which  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  life, 
cannot  be  nourished,  is  this  oxygen.  Now  it  is  this  very  same 
air  which  the  iron  breathes  when  it  gets  rusty.  It  takes  the 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  as  eagerly  as  we  do,  though  it 
uses  it  differently.  The  iron  keeps  all  that  it  gets  ;  we,  and 
other  animals,  part  with  it  again ;  but  the  metal  absolutely 
keeps  what  it  has  once  received  of  this  aerial  gift ;  and  the 
ochreous  dust  which  we  so  much  despise  is,  in  fact,  just  so 
much  nobler  than  pure  iron,  in  so  far  as  it  is  iron  and  the  air. 
Nobler,  and  more  useful — for,  indeed,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  3'ou  presently — the  main  service  of  this  metal,  and  of  all 
other  metals,  to  us,  is  not  in  making  knives,  and  scissors,  and 
pokers,  and  pans,  but  in  making  the  ground  we  feed  from, 
and  nearly  all  the  substances  first  needful  to  our  existence. 
For  these  are  all  nothing  but  metals  and  oxygen — metals  with 
breath  put  into  them.  Sand,  lime,  clay,  and  the  rest  of  the 
earths — potash  and  soda,  and  the  rest  of  the  alkalies — are  all 
of  them  metals  which  have  undergone  this,  so  to  speak,  vital 
change,  and  have  been  rendered  fit  for  the  service  of  man  by 
permanent  unity  with  the  purest  air  which  lie  himself 
breathes.  There  is  only  one  metal  which  does  not  rust 
readily  ;  and  that,  in  its  influence  on  Man  hitherto,  has  caused 
Death  rather  than  Life  ;  it  will  not  be  put  to  its  right  use  till 
it  is  made  a  pavement  of,  and  so  trodden  under  foot. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  in  this  fact,  considered 
largely  as  one  of  the  types,  or  lessons,  furnished  by  the  in- 
animate creation  ?  Here  you  have  your  hard,  bright,  cold, 
lifeless  metal — good  enough  for  swords  and  scissors — but  not 
for  food.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  iron  is  wonderfully 
useful  in  a  pure  form,  but  how  would  you  like  the  world,  if  all 
your  meadows,  instead  of  grass,  grew  nothing  but  iron  wire — 
if  all  your  arable  ground,  instead  of  being  made  of  sand  and 
clay,  were  suddenly  turned  into  flat  surfaces  of  steel — if  the 
whole  earth,  instead  of  its  green  and    glowing  sphere,  rich 
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with  forest  and  flower,  showed  nothing  but  the  image  of  the 
vast  furnace  of  a  ghastly  engine — a  globe  of  black,  lifeless, 
excoriated  metal  ?  It  would  be  that, — probably  it  was  once 
that ;  but  assuredly  it  would  be,  were  it  not  that  all  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  made  sucks  and  breathes  the  briUiancy 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  as  it  breathes,  softening  from  its 
merciless  hardness,  it  falls  into  fruitful  and  beneficent  dust ; 
gathering  itself  again  into  the  earths  from  which  we  feed,  and 
the  stones  with  which  we  build  ; — into  the  rocks  that  frame 
the  mountains,  and  the  sands  that  bind  the  sea. 

Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  take  up  the  most  insig- 
nificant pebble  at  your  feet,  without  being  able  to  read,  if  you 
like,  this  curious  lesson  in  it.  You  look  upon  it  at  first  as  if 
it  were  earth  only.  Nay,  it  answers,  "  I  am  not  eai*th — I  am 
earth  and  air  in  one ;  part  of  that  blue  heaven  which  you 
love,  and  long  for,  is  already  in  me  ;  it  is  all  my  Hfe — without 
it  I  should  be  nothing,  and  able  for  nothing ;  I  could  not  min- 
ister to  you,  nor  nourish  j'ou — I  should  be  a  cniel  and  help- 
less thing ;  but,  because  there  is,  according  to  my  need  and 
place  in  creation,  a  kind  of  soul  in  me,  I  have  become  capable 
of  good,  and  helpful  in  the  circles  of  vitahty." 

Thus  far  the  same  interest  attaches  to  all  the  earths,  and 
all  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made  ;  but  a  deeper  interest, 
and  larger  beneficence  belong  to  that  ochi'eous  earth  of  iron 
which  stains  the  marble  of  your  springs.  It  stains  much  be- 
sides that  mai'ble.  It  stains  the  gi-eat  eartli  wheresoever  you 
can  see  it,  far  and  wide — it  is  the  colouring  substance  ap- 
ix)inted  to  colour  the  globe  for  the  sight,  as  well  as  subdue  it 
to  the  service  of  man.  You  have  just  seen  your  hills  covered 
with  snow,  and,  perhaps,  have  enjoyed,  at  first,  the  contrast 
of  their  fair  white  with  the  dai'k  blocks  of  pine  woods ;  but 
have  you  ever  considered  how  you  would  like  them  always 
white — not  pure  white,  but  dirty  white — the  white  of  thaw, 
with  all  the  chill  of  snow  in  it,  but  none  of  its  brightness  ? 
That  is  what  the  colour  of  the  earth  would  be  without  its 
iron  ;  that  would  be  its  colour,  not  here  or  there  only,  but  in 
all  pkces,  and  at  all  times.  Follow  out  that  idea  till  you  get 
it  in  some  detail.     Tliink  first  of  your  pretty  gravel  walks  in 
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youi*  gai'deus,  yellow  and  fine,  like  plots  of  suiisliiue  between 
the  flower-beds  ;  fancy  them  all  suddenly  turned  to  the 
colour  of  ashes.  That  is  what  they  would  be  ■without  iron 
ochre.  Think  of  your  winding  wallas  over  the  common,  as 
warm  to  the  eye  as  they  are  dry  to  the  foot,  and  imagine 
them  all  laid  down  suddenly  with  gray  cinders.  Then  pass 
bej'ond  the  common  into  the  country,  and  pause  at  the  first 
ploughed  field  that  you  see  sweeping  up  the  hill  sides  in  the 
san,  with  its  deep  brown  furrows,  and  wealth  of  ridges  all 
a-glow,  heaved  aside  by  the  ploughshare,  like  deep  folds  of  a 
mantle  of  russet  velvet — fancy  it  all  changed  suddenly  into 
grisly  fuiTOws  in  a  field  of  mud.  That  is  what  it  would  be 
without  iron.  Pass  on,  in  fancy,  over  hill  and  dale,  till  you 
reach  the  bending  line  of  the  sea  shore ;  go  down  upon  its 
breezy  beach — watch  the  white  foam  flashing  among  the  amber 
of  it,  and  all  the  blue  sea  embaved  in  belts  of  ^o\(\. :  then 
fancy  those  circlets  of  far  sweeping  shore  suddenly  put  into 
mounds  of  mourning — all  those  golden  sands  turned  into  gi'ay 
slime,  the  fairies  no  more  able  to  call  to  each  other,  "  Come 
unto  these  yellow  sands  ; "  but,  "  Come  unto  these  drab 
sands."     That  is  what  they  would  be,  "without  iron. 

Iron  is  in  some  sort,  therefore,  the  sunshine  and  light  of 
landscape,  so  far  as  that  light  depends  on  the  ground  ;  but  it. 
is  a  source  of  another  kind  of  sunshine,  quite  as  important  to 
us  in  the  way  we  hye  at  present — sunshine,  not  of  landscape, 
but  of  dwelhng-place. 

In  these  days  of  swift  locomotion  I  may  doubtless  assume 
that  most  of  mv  audience  have  been  somewhere  out  of  Encf- 
land — have  been  in  Scotland,  or  France,  or  Switzerland. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  impression,  on  returning  to 
then*  own  country,  of  its  superiority  or  inferiority  in  other 
respects,  they  cannot  bift  have  felt  one  thing  about  it — the 
comfortable  look  of  its  towns  and  villages.  Foreign  towns 
are  often  very  picturesque,  very  beautiful,  but  they  never  have 
quite  that  look  of  warm  self-sufficiency  and  wholesome  quiet 
with  which  our  villages  nestle  themselves  down  among  the 
green  fields.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the 
sources  of  this  impression,  you  will  find  that  b}^  far  the  gi'eater 
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part  of  that  wann  and  satisfactoiy  apjxjarance  depends  ujwn 
Ibe  rich  scaiiet  colour  of  the  bricks  and  tiles.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  neat  building — very  neat  building  has  an  un- 
fortable  rather  than  a  comfortable  look — but  it  depends  on 
the  imrm  building ;  our  villages  are  dressed  in  red  tiles  as 
our  old  women  ai'e  in  red  cloaks  ;  and  it  does  not  matter  how 
worn  the  cloaks,  or  how  bent  and  bowed  the  roof  may  be,  so 
long  as  there  are  no  holes  in  either  one  or  the  other,  and  the 
sobered  but  unextiuguishable  colour  still  glows  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hood,  and  burns  among  the  gi'een  mosses  of  the  gable. 
And  what  do  you  suj^pose  d^es  your  tiles  of  cottage  roof  ? 
You  don't  paint  them.  It  is  nature  who  puts  all  that  lovely 
vermilion  into  the  clay  for  you  ;  and  all  that  lovely  vermilion 
is  this  oxide  of  iron.  Think,  therefore,  what  your  streets  of 
towns  would  become — ugly  enough,  indeed,  already,  some  of 
them,  but  still  comfortable-looking — if  instead  of  that  warm 
brick  red,  the  houses  became  all  pepper-and-salt  colour.  Fancy 
your  country  villages  changing  from  that  homely  scarlet  of 
theirs  which,  in  its  sweet  suggestion  of  laborious  peace,  is  as 
honourable  as  the  soldiers'  scarlet  of  laborious  battle — sup- 
pose all  those  cottage  roofs,  I  say,  turned  at  once  into  the 
colour  of  unbaked  clay,  the  colour  of  street  gutters  in  rainy 
weather.     That's  what  they  would  be,  without  iron. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  effect  of  colour  in  our  Eng* 
lish  countiT  towns  which,  perhaps,  you  may  not  all  yourselvea 
have  noticed,  but  for  which  you  must  take  the  word  of  a 
sketcher.  They  are  not  so  often  merely  wann  scarlet  as  they 
are  warm  purple  ; — a  more  beautiful  colour  still  :  and  they 
owe  this  colour  to  a  mingling  with  the  vermilion  of  the  deep 
grayish  or  puii:)le  hue  of  our  fine  Welsh  slates  on  the  more 
respectable  roofs,  made  more  blue  still  by  the  colour  of  in- 
ter^'ening  atmosphere.  If  3'ou  examine  one  of  these  Welsh 
slates  freshly  broken,  you  will  find  its  pui-ple  colour  clear  and 
viWd  ;  and  although  never  strikingly  so  after  it  has  been  long 
exposed  to  weather,  it  always  retains  enough  of  the  tint  io 
give  rich  harmonies  of  distant  purple  in  opposition  to  the 
green  of  our  woods  and  fields.  Whatever  brightness  or  power 
there  is  in  the  hue  is  entirely  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron. 
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Without  it  the  slates  would  either  be  pale  stone  colour,  or 
cold  gray,  or  black. 

Tims  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  use  and  pleas- 
antness of  iron  in  the  common  earth  of  clay.  But  there  are 
three  kinds  of  earth  which  in  mixed  mass  and  prevalent 
quantity,  form  the  world.  Those  are,  in  common  language, 
the  earths  of  clay,  of  lime,  and  of  flint.  Many  other  elements 
are  mingled  with  these  in  sparing  quantities  ;  but  the  great 
frame  and  substance  of  the  earth  is  made  of  these  three,  so 
that  wherever  you  stand  on  solid  ground,  in  any  country  of 
the  globe,  the  thing  that  is  mainly  under  your  feet  will  be 
either  clay,  limestone,  or  some  condition  of  the  earth  of  flint, 
mingled  with  both. 

These  being  what  we  have  usually  to  deal  with,  Nature  seems 
to  have  set  herself  to  make  these  three  substances  as  interest- 
ing to  us,  and  as  beautiful  for  us,  as  she  can.  The  clay,  being 
a  soft  and  changeable  substance,  she  doesn't  take  much 
pains  about,  as  we  have  seen,  till  it  is  baked  ;  she  brings  the 
colour  into  it  only  when  it  receives  a  permanent  form.  But 
the  limestone  and  flint  she  paints,  in  her  own  way,  in  their 
native  state  :  and  her  object  in  pamting  them  seems  to  be 
much  the  same  as  in  her  painting  of  flowers  ;  to  draw  us, 
careless  and  idle  human  creatures,  to  watch  her  a  little,  and 
see  what  she  is  about — that  being  on  the  whole  good  for 
us, — her  children.  For  Nature  is  always  carrying  on  very 
strange  work  with  this  limestone  and  flint  of  hers  :  laying 
down  beds  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  building 
islands  out  of  the  sea  ;  filling  chinks  and  veins  in  moun- 
tains with  curious  treasures  ;  petrifying  mosses,  and  trees, 
and  shells ;  in  fact,  cariying  on  all  sorts  of  business, 
subterranean  or  submarine,  which  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  us,  who  profit  and  live  by  it,  to  notice  as  it  goes 
on.  And  apparently  to  lead  us  to  do  this,  she  makes  picture- 
books  for  us  of  limestone  and  flint ;  and  tempts  us,  like 
foolish  children  as  we  are,  to  read  her  books  by  the  pretty 
colours  in  them.  The  pretty  colours  in  her  limestone-books 
form  those  variegated  marbles  which  all  mankind  have  taken 
delight  to  polish  and  build  with  from  the  beginning  of  time ; 
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and  the  pretty  colours  iu  her  flint-books  form  those  agatea, 
jaspers,  corneUaus,  bloodstones,  onyxes,  cairngorms,  chi-yso- 
prases,  which  men  ]iave  in  like  manner  taken  deliglit  to  ciit, 
and  polish,  and  make  ornaments  of,  from  the  beginning  oi 
time  ;  and  yet,  so  much  of  babies  are  they,  and  so  fond  of 
looking  at  the  pictures  instead  of  reading  the  book,  that  I 
question  whether,  after  six  tliousand  years  of  cutting  and 
pohshing,  there  are  above  two  or  three  people  out  of  any 
given  hundred,  who  know,  or  care  to  know,  how  a  bit  of  agate 
or  a  bit  of  marble  was  made,  or  painted. 

How  it  was  made,  ma}"  not  be  always  very  easy  to  say  ;  but 
with  what  it  was  painted  there  is  no  manner  of  question.  All 
those  beautiful  violet  veinings  and  variegations  of  the  marbles 
of  Sicily  and  Spain,  the  glowing  orange  and  amber  colours  of 
those  of  Siena,  the  deep  russet  of  the  Eosso  antico,  and  the 
blood-colour  of  aU  the  precious  jaspers  that  enrich  the  tem- 
l>les  of  Italy  ;  and,  finally,  all  the  lovely  transitions  of  tint  in 
the  pebbles  of  Scotland  and  the  Rhine,  which  form,  though 
not  the  most  precious,  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
our  modem  jewellers'  work  ; — all  these  are  painted  by  nature 
with  this  one  material  only,  variously  projiortioned  and  ap- 
l^lied — the  oxide  of  iron  that  stains  your  Tunbridge  spiings. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  part  of  the  work  of  iron.  Its 
service  in  producing  these  beautiful  stones  is  only  rendered 
to  rich  people,  who  can  afford  to  quarry  and  polish  them. 
But  Nature  paints  for  all  the  world,  poor  and  rich  together  : 
and  while,  therefore,  she  thus  adorns  the  innermost  rocks  of 
her  hills,  to  tempt  your  investigation,  or  indulge  your  luxury, 
— she  paints,  far  more  carefully,  the  outsides  of  the  hills, 
which  are  for  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd  and  the  ploughman. 
I  spoke  just  now  of  the  effect  in  the  roofs  of  our  villages  of 
their  pui-jile  slates  :  but  if  the  slates  are  beautiful  even  in  their 
flat  and  formal  rows  on  house-roofs,  much  more  are  they 
beautiful  on  the  i*ugged  crests  and  flanks  of  their  native 
mountains.  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  speaking  as  we  do 
so  often  of  distant  blue  hiUs,  what  it  is  tliat  makes  them 
blue?  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  distance  ;  but  distance  alone 
will  not  do  it.     Many  hills  look  white,  however  distant.    That 
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lovely  dark  purple  colour  of  our  Welsh  and  Highland  hills  ia 
owing,  not  to  theii*  distance  merel}',  but  to  their  rocks.  Some 
of  their  rocks  are,  indeed,  too  dark  to  be  beautiful,  being 
black  or  ashy  gray  ;  owing  to  imperfect  and  porous  structure. 
But  when  you  see  this  dark  colour  dashed  with  russet  and 
blue,  and  coming  out  in  masses  among  the  green  fenis,  so 
purple  that  j'ou  can  hardly  tell  at  fii-st  whether  it  is  rock  or 
heather,  then  you  must  thank  your  old  Tanbridge  friend,  the 
oxide  of  iron. 

But  this  is  not  all  It  is  necessary  for  the  beauty  of  hill 
scenery  that  Nature  should  colour  not  only  her  soft  rocks, 
but  her  hard  ones  ;  and  she  colours  them  with  the  same  thing, 
only  more  beautifully.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  my 
use  of  the  word  "  purple,"  so  often  of  stones  ;  but  the  Greeks, 
and  still  more  the  Romans,  who  had  profound  respect  for 
purple,  used  it  of  stone  long  ago.  You  have  all  heard  of 
"poi'phyry  "  as  among  the  most  precious  of  the  harder  mas- 
sive stones.  The  colour  which  gave  it  that  noble  name,  as  well 
as  that  which  gives  the  flush  to  all  the  rosy  granite  of  Egypt — 
yes,  and  to  the  rosiest  summits  of  the  Alps  themselves — is 
still  omng  to  the  same  substance — 3'our  humble  oxide  of  iron. 

And  last  of  all : 

A  nobler  colour  than  all  these — the  noblest  colour  ever 
seen  on  this  earth — one  which  belongs  to  a  strength  gi-eater 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian  granite,  and  to  a  beauty  greater 
than  that  of  the  sunset  or  the  rose — is  still  mvsteriouslv  con- 
nected  with  the  presence  of  this  dark  iron.  I  believe  it  is  not 
ascertained  on  what  the  cnmson  of  blood  actually  depends  ; 
but  the  colour  is  connected,  of  course,  with  its  vitahty,  and 
that  vitahty  with  the  existence  of  ii'on  as  one  of  its  substantial 
elements. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  find  this  stern  and  strong  metal  mingled 
so  dehcatelv  in  our  human  life,  that  we  cannot  even  blush 
without  its  help  ?  Think  of  it,  my  fair  and  gentle  hearers ; 
how  teiTible  the  alternative — sometimes  you  have  actually  no 
choice  but  to  be  brazen-faced,  or  iron-faced ! 

In  this  slight  review  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the  metal, 
you  observe  that  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  its  operations  as 
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a  colouring  element.  I  should  only  confuse  your  conception 
of  the  facts,  if  I  endeavoured  to  describe  its  uses  as  a  sul> 
stantial  element,  either  in  strengthening  rocks,  or  influencing 
vegetation  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  I  have  not,  there- 
fore, even  glanced  at  any  of  the  more  serious  uses  of  the 
metal  in  the  economy  of  nature.  But  what  I  wish  you  to  can-y 
clearly  away  with  you  is  the  remembrance  that  in  all  these 
uses  the  metal  would  be  nothing  without  the  air.  The  pure 
metal  has  no  power,  and  never  occurs  in  nature  at  all  except 
in  meteoric  stones,  whose  fall  no  one  can  account  for,  and 
which  are  useless  after  they  have  fallen  :  in  the  necessaiy 
work  of  the  world,  the  iron  is  invariably  joined  with  the 
oxygen,  and  would  be  capable  of  no  service  or  beauty  what- 
ever without  it. 

n.  Iron  in  Art. — Passing,  then,  from  the  offices  of  the 
metal  in  the  operations  of  nature  to  its  uses  in  the  hands  of 
man,  you  must  remember,  in  the  outset,  that  the  type  which 
has  been  thus  given  you,  by  the  lifeless  metal,  of  the  action 
of  body  and  soul  together,  has  noble  antitype  in  the  operation 
of  all  human  power.  All  art  worthy  the  name  is* the  energy — 
neither  of  the  human  body  alone,  nor  of  the  human  soul  alone, 
but  of  both  united,  one  guiding  the  other  :  good  craftsman- 
ship and  work  of  the  fingers,  joined  with  good  emotion  and 
work  of  the  heai't. 

There  is  no  good  art,  nor  possible  judgment  of  art,  when 
these  two  are  not  united  ;  yet  we  are  constantly  tiying  to 
separate  them.  Our  amateurs  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that 
they  may  produce  some  kind  of  art  by  their  fancy  or  sensi- 
bility, without  going  through  the  necessary  manual  toil.  That 
is  entirely  hopeless.  Without  a  certain  number,  and  that  a 
very  great  number,  of  steady  acts  of  hand — a  practice  as  care- 
ful and  constant  as  would  be  necessary  to  learn  any  other 
manual  business — no  drawing  is  possible.  On  the  other  side, 
the  workman,  and  those  who  employ  him,  are  continually  try- 
ing to  produce  art  by  trick  or  habit  of  fingers,  without  using 
tliirir  fancy  or  sensibility.  That  also  is  hopeless.  Without 
mingling  of  heart-passion  with  hand-power,  no  art  is  possible.* 
*  No  fine  art,  that  is.     See  tUe  previous  defiuitiou  of  fint>  art  at  p.  38 
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The  highest  art  unites  both  in  their  intensest  degrees  :  the 
action  of  the  hand  at  its  finest,  with  that  of  the  heart  at  its 
fullest. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  utmost  power  of  art  can  only  be 
given  in  a  material  cajDable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  in- 
fluence of  the  subtlest  touch  of  the  human  hand.  That  hand 
is  the  most  perfect  agent  of  material  power  existing  in  the 
universe ;  and  its  full  subtlety  can  only  be  shown  when  the 
material  it  works  on,  or  with,  is  entirely  yielding.  The  chords 
of  a  perfect  instrument  will  receive  it,  but  not  of  an  imperfect 
one ;  the  softly  bending  point  of  the  hair  pencil,  and  soft 
melting  of  colour,  will  receive  it,  but  not  even  the  chalk  or  pen 
point,  still  less  the  steel  point,  chisel,  or  marble.  The  hand 
of  a  sculptor  may,  indeed,  be  as  subtle  as  that  of  a  painter,  but 
all  its  subtlety  is  not  bestowable  nor  expressible :  the  touch  of 
Titian,  Correggio,  or  Turner,*  is  a  far  more  marvellous  piece  of 
nervous  action  than  can  be  shown  in  anjihing  but  colour,  or 
in  the  very  highest  conditions  of  executive  expression  in  mu- 
sic. In  proportion  as  the  material  worked  upon  is  less  delicate, 
the  execution  necessarily  becomes  lower,  and  the  art  with  it. 
This  is  one  main  principle  of  all  work.  Another  is,  that  what- 
ever the  material  you  choose  to  work  with,  your  art  is  base  if 
it  does  not  bring  out  the  distinctive  qualities  of  that  material 

The  reason  of  this  second  law  is,  that  if  vou  don't  want  the 
qualities  of  the  substance  you  use,  you  ought  to  use  some 
other  substance  :  it  can  be  only  affectation,  and  desire  to  dis- 
play 3'our  skill,  that  lead  you  to  employ  a  refractory  substance, 
and  therefore  your  art  will  all  be  base.  Glass,  for  instance, 
is  eminently,  in  its  nature,  transparent.  If  you  don't  want 
transparency,  let  the  glass  alone.  Do  not  tiy  to  make  a  win- 
dow look  like  an  opaque  picture,  but  take  an  opaque  ground  to 
begin  with.  Again,  marble  is  eminently  a  solid  and  massive 
substance.  Unless  vou  want  mass  and  soliditv,  don't  work  in 
marble.  If  you  wish  for  lightness,  take  wood  ;  if  for  freedom, 
take  stucco  ;  if  for  ductility,  take  glass.  Don't  try  to  carve 
feathers,  or  trees,  or  nets,  or  foam,  out  of  marble.  Carve  white 
limbs  and  broad  breasts  oulv  out  of  that. 

*  See  Api^endix  IV.,  "Subtlety  of  Haud." 
8 
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So  again,  iron  is  eminently  a  ductile  and  tenacious  substancf 
— tenacious  above  all  things,  ductile  more  than  most.  When 
you  ^ant  tenacity,  therefore,  and  involved  form,  take  iron. 
It  is  eminently  made  for  that.  It  is  the  material  given  to  the 
sculptor  as  the  comi)anion  of  marble,  with  a  message,  as  plain 
as  it  can  well  be  spoken,  from  the  lips  of  the  earth-mother, 
"  Here's  for  you  to  cut,  and  here's  for  you  to  hammer.  Shape 
this,  and  twist  that.  What  is  solid  and  simple,  carve  out ;  what 
is  thin  and  entangled,  beat  out.  I  give  you  all  kinds  of  foniis 
to  be  delighted  in  ; — flutteiing  leaves  as  well  as  fair  bodies  ; 
twisted  branches  as  well  as  open  brows.  The  leaf  and  the 
branch  you  may  beat  and  drag  into  their  imageiy  :  the  body 
and  brow  you  shall  reverently  touch  into  their  imagery.  And 
if  you  choose  rightly  and  work  rightly,  what  you  do  shall  be 
safe  afterwards.  Your  slender  leaves  shall  not  break  off  in  my 
tenacious  iron,  though  they  may  be  rusted  a  little  with  an  iron 
autumn.  Your  broad  surfaces  shall  not  be  unsmoothed  in  my 
pure  crystalline  marble — no  decay  shall  touch  them.  But  if 
3'ou  carve  in  the  marble  what  will  break  with  a  touch,  or  mould 
in  the  metal  what  a  stain  of  rust  or  verdigris  will  spoil,  it  is 
your  fault — not  mine." 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  this  matter  ;  which,  like 
nearly  all  other  right  principles  in  art,  we  moderns  delight  in 
contradicting  as  directly  and  specially  as  may  be.  W"e  con- 
tinually look  for,  and  praise,  in  our  exhibitions  the  sculpture 
of  veils,  and  lace,  and  thin  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  imj^ossible 
things  pushed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  fragile  stone,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  the  sculptor's  dexterity.*    On  the  other  hand, 

• 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  degree  of  blame  to  the  effort  to  repre- 
sent leafage  in  marble  for  certain  expressive  purposes.  The  later  works 
of  Mr.  Munro  have  depended  for  some  of  their  most  tender  thoughts 
on  a  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  such  accessories.  And  in  general,  leaf 
sculpture  is  good  and  admirable,  if  it  renders,  as  in  Gothic  work,  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  the  leaf  by  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow 
— supporting  the  masses  well  by  strength  of  stone  below  ;  but  all  carv- 
ing is  base  which  proposes  to  itself  dif/7itn€ifS  as  an  aim,  and  tries  to  imi- 
tate the  absolute  thinness  of  thin  or  .slight  things,  sus  much  modern  wood 
carving  does.  I  saw  in  Italy,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  marble  sculpture  of 
birds'  nests. 
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we  ca^t  our  iron  iuto  bars — brittle,  though  an  inch  thick — ■ 
shai*pen  them  at  the  ends,  and  consider  fences,  and  other  work, 
made  of  such  materials,  decorative  !  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  done  to  our  taste 
in  England  by  that  fence  iron-work  of  ours  alone.  If  it  were 
asked  of  us  by  a  single  characteristic,  to  distinguish  the  dwell- 
ings of  a  country  into  two  broad  sections  ;  and  to  set,  on  one 
side,  the  places  where  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  simple, 
happy,  benevolent,  and  honest ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
places  where  at  least  a  great  number  of  the  people  were  so- 
phisticated, unkind,  uncomfortable,  and  unprincipled,  there  is, 
I  think,  one  feature  that  you  could  fix  upon  as  a  positive  test : 
the  uncomfortable  and  unprincipled  parts  of  a  country  would 
be  the  parts  where  people  lived  among  iron  railings,  and  the 
comfortable  and  principled  j)arts  where  they  had  none.  A 
broad  generalization,  you  will  say  !  Perhaps  a  little  too  broad ; 
yet,  in  all  sobriety,  it  will  come  truer  than  you  think.  Con- 
sider every  other  kind  of  fence  or  defence,  and  you  will  find 
some  virtue  in  it ;  but  in  the  iron  railing  none.  There  is,  first, 
your  castle  rampart  of  stone — somewhat  too  grand  to  be  con- 
sidered here  among  our  types  of  fencing ;  next,  your  garden 
or  pai'k  wall  of  brick,  which  has  indeed  often  an  unkind  look 
on  the  outside,  but  there  is  more  modesty  in  it  than  unkind- 
ness.  It  generally  means,  not  that  the  builder  of  it  wants  to 
shut  you  out  from  the  view  of  his  garden,  but  from  the  view 
of  himself  :  it  is  a  frank  statement  that  as  he  needs  a  certain 
portion  of  time  to  himself,  so  he  needs  a  certain  portion  of 
ground  to  himself,  and  must  not  be  stared  at  when  he  digs 
there  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or  plays  at  leapfrog  with  his  boys 
from  school,  or  talks  over  old  times  with  his  wife,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  evening  sunshine.  Besides,  the  brick  wall 
has  good  practical  service  in  it,  and  shelters  you  from  the 
east  wind,  and  ripens  your  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  glows 
in  autumn  like  a  sunny  bank.  And,  moreover,  your  brick  wall, 
if  you  build  it  properly,  so  that  it  shall  stand  long  enough,  is 
a  beautiful  thing  when  it*  is  old,  and  has  assumed  its  grave 
purple  red,  touched  with  mossj'  gi'eeu. 

Next  to  your  lordly  wall,  in  dignity  of  enclosure,  comes 
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your  close-set  wooden  paling,  which  is  more  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  commonly  means  enclosure  on  a  larger  scale  than 
l^eople  want.  Still  it  is*  significative  of  pleasant  parks,  an-l 
well-kept  field  walks,  and  herds  of  deer,  and  other  such  aris- 
tocratic pastoralisms,  which  have  here  and  there  their  proper 
place  in  a  country,  and  may  be  passed  without  any  discredit. 
Next  to  your  paling,  comes  your  low  stone  dyke,  your 
mountain  fence,  indicative  at  a  glance  either  of  wild  hill  coun- 
try, or  of  beds  of  stone  beneath  the  soil ;  the  hedge  of  the 
mountains — delightful  in  all  its  associations,  and  yet  more  in 
the  varied  and  craggy  forms  of  the  loose  stones  it  is  built  of ; 
and  next  to  the  low  stone  wall,  your  lowland  hedge,  either  in 
trim  hue  of  massive  gi'een,  suggested  of  the  pleasances  of  old 
Elizabethan  houses,  and  smooth  alleys  for  aged  feet,  and 
quaint  labyrinths  for  young  ones,  or  else  in  fair  entanglement 
of  eglantine  and  virgin's  bower,  tossing  its  scented  luxuriance 
along  our  country  waysides  ; — how  many  such  you  have  here 
among  your  pretty  hills,  fruitful  with  black  clusters  of  the 
bramble  for  boys  in  autumn,  and  crimson  hawthorn  benies 
for  birds  in  winter.  And  then  last,  and  most  difficult  to  class 
among  fences,  comes  your  handrail,  expressive  of  all  sorts  of 
things  ;  sometimes  having  a  knowing  and  vicious  look,  which 
it  leanis  at  race-courses  ;  sometimes  an  innocent  and  tender 
lock,  which  it  learns  at  rustic  bridges  over  cressy  brooks  ;  and 
sometimes  a  prudent  and  protective  look,  which  it  learns  on 
passes  of  the  Alps,  where  it  has  posts  of  granite  and  bars  of 
pine,  and  guards  the  brows  of  cliffs  and  the  banks  of  ton*ents. 
80  that  in  all  these  kinds  of  defence  there  is  some  good, 
pleasant,  or  noble  meaning.  But  what  meaning  has  the  iron 
railing  ?  Either,  observe,  that  you  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
such  bad  charactei-s  that  you  must  keep  them  out  by  main 
force  of  bar,  or  that  you  are  yourself  of  a  character  requiring 
to  be  kept  inside  in  the  same  manner.  Your  iron  railing  al- 
wavs  means  thieves  outside,  or  Bedlam  inside  ;  it  c«»  mean 
nothing  else  than  that.  If  the  people  outside  were  good  for 
anything,  a  hint  in  the  way  of  fence  would  be  enough  for 
them  ;  but  because  they  are  violent  and  at  enmity  with  3'ou, 
you  are  forced  to  put  the  close  bars  and  the  spikes  at  the  lop. 
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Last  summer  I  was  lodging  for  a  little  while  in  a  cottage  in 
the  country,  and  in  front  of  my  low  window  there  were,  first 
some  beds  of  daisies,  then  a  row  of  goosebeiTy  and  curz'ant 
bushes,  and  then  a  low  wall  about  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
covered  with  stone-cress.  Outside,  a  corn-field,  with  its  green 
ears  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  a  field  path  through  it,  just 
past  the  garden  gate.  From  my  window  I  could  see  every 
peasant  of  the  village  who  passed  that  way,  with  basket  on  arm 
for  market,  or  spade  on  shoulder  for  field.  When  I  was  in- 
clined for  society,  I  could  lean  over  my  wall,  and  talk  to  any- 
body ;  when  I  was  inclined  for  science,  I  could  botanize  all 
along  the  top  of  my  wall — there  were  four  species  of  stone- 
cress  alone  growing  on  it ;  and  when  I  was  inclined  for  exer- 
cise, I  could  jump  over  my  wall,  backwards  and  forwards. 
That's  the  sort  of  fence  to  have  in  a  Christian  country  ;  not  a 
thing  which  you  can't  walk  inside  of  without  making  yourself 
look  like  a  wild  beast,  nor  look  at  out  of  j'our  window  in  the 
morning  without  expecting  to  see  somebody  impaled  upon  it 
in  the  night. 

And  yet  farther,  observe  that  the  iron  railing  is  a  useless 
fence — it  can  shelter  nothing,  and  support  nothing  ;  you  can't 
nail  your  peaches  to  it,  nor  protect  your  fiowers  with  it,  nor 
make  anj^thing  whatever  out  of  its  costly  tyranny ;  and  be- 
sides being  useless,  it  is  an  insolent  fence  ; — it  says  plainly  to 
everybody  w^ho  passes — "You  may  be  an  honest  person, — 
but,  also,  you  may  be  a  thief :  honest  or  not,  you.  shall  not 
get  in  here,  for  I  am  a  respectable  person,  and  much  above 
you  ;  you  shall  only  see  what  a  grand  place  I  have  got  to  keep 
3'ou  out  of — look  here,  and  depart  in  humiliation." 

This,  however,  being  in  the  present  state  of  civilization  a 
frequent  manner  of  discourse,  and  there  being  unfortunateh^ 
many  districts  where  the  iron  railing  is  unavoidable,  it  yet  re- 
mains a  question  whether  you  need  absolutely  make  it  ugly, 
no  less  than  significative  of  evil.  You  must  have  railings 
round  your  squares  in  London,  and  at  the  sides  of  your  areas ; 
but  need  you  therefore  have  railings  so  ugly  that  the  constant 
aight  of  them  is  enough  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  all  the 
Bchools  of  art  in  the  kingdom  ?     You  need  not.     Far  from 
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Buch  necessity,  it  is  even  in  your  power  to  turn  all  your  police 
force  of  iron  bars  actually  into  drawing  masters,  and  natural 
historians.  Not,  of  course,  without  some  trouble  and  some 
expense  ;  you  can  do  nothing  much  worth  doing,  in  this 
world;  without  trouble,  you  can  get  nothing  much  worth  hav- 
ing without  expense.  The  main  question  is  only — what  is 
worth  doing  and  having  : — Consider,  therefore,  if  this  be  notb 
Here  is  your  iron  raihng,  as  yet,  an  uneducated  monster ;  a 
sombre  seneschal,  incapable  of  any  words,  except  his  per- 
petual "Keep  out !  "  and  *'  Away  with  you  !  "  Would  it  not 
be  worth  some  trouble  and  cost  to  turn  this  ungainly  i-uffian 
porter  into  a  well-educated  servant ;  who,  while  he  was  severe 
as  ever  in  forbidding  entrance  to  evilly-disposed  people,  should 
yet  have  a  kind  word  for  well-disposed  people,  and  a  pleasant 
look,  and  a  little  useful  information  at  his  command,  in  case 
he  should  be  asked  a  question  by  the  passers-by  ? 

We  have  not  time  to-nigbt  to  look  at  many  examples  of 
ironwork  ;  and  those  I  happen  to  have  by  me  are  not  the  best; 
ironwork  is  not  one  of  my  sj^ecial  subjects  of  study  ;  so  that  I 
only  have  memoranda  of  bits  that  happened  to  come  into 
picturesque  subjects  which  I  was  drawing  for  other  reasons. 
Besides,  external  ironwork  is  more  difficult  to  find  good  than 
any  other  sort  of  ancient  art ;  for  when  it  gets  rusty  and 
broken,  people  are  sure,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  send  it  to  the 
old  iron  shop,  and  get  a  fine  new  gi-ating  instead  ;  and  in 
the  great  cities  of  Italy,  the  old  iron  is  thus  nearly  all  gone  : 
the  best  bits  I  remember  in  the  open  air  were  at  Brescia  ; — 
fantastic  spraj'S  of  laurel-like  foliage  rising  over  the  garden 
gates  ;  and  there  are  a  few  fine  fragments  at  Verona,  and  some 
good  trellis-work  enclosing  the  Scala  tombs  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  pieces,  though  by  no  means  the  purest  in 
style,  are  to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  provincial  towns, 
where  people  do  not  care,  or  ai-e  unable,  to  make  pohte  altera- 
tions. The  little  town  of  Bellinzona,  for  instance,  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps,  and  that  of  Sion  on  the  north,  have  both  of  them 
complete  schools  of  ironwork  iu  their  balconies  and  vineyard 
gates.  Tliat  of  Bellinzona  is  the  best,  though  not  very  old — I 
suppose  most  of  it  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  ;  still  it  is  veiy 
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quaint  and  beautiful.  Here,  for  example,  (see  frontispiece), 
are  two  balconies,  from  two  dilierent  Louses  ;  one  has  been  a 
cardinal's,  and  the  bat  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  bal- 
cony ;  its  tassels  being  wrought  with  delightful  delicacy  and 
freedom  ;  and  catching  the  eye  clearly  even  among  the  mass 
of  rich  wi-eathed  leaves.  These  tassels  and  strings  are  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  subject  fit  for  ironwork — noble  in  ironwork, 
they  would  have  been  eutii'ely  ignoble  in  marble,  on  the 
grounds  above  stated.  The  real  plant  of  oleander  standing 
in  the  window  enriches  the  whole  group  of  lines  veiy 
happily. 

The  other  balcony,  from  a  veiy  ordinary-looking  house  in 
the  same  street,  is  much  more  interesting  in  its  details.  It  is 
shown  in  the  plate  as  it  appeared  last  summer,  with  convol- 
vulus twined  about  the  bars,  the  arrow-shaped  living  leaves 
mingled  among  the  leaves  of  iron  ;  but  you  may  see  in  the 
centre  of  these  real  leaves  a  cluster  of  lighter  ones,  which  are 
those  of  the  ironwork  itself.  This  cluster  is  worth  giving  a  little 
larger  to  show  its  treatment.  Fig.  2  (in  Appendix  V.)  is  the 
front  view  of  it :  Fig.  4,  its  profile.  It  is  composed  of  a  large 
tulip  in  the  centre  ;  then  two  turkscap  lilies  ;  then  two  pinks, 
a  little  conventionalized  ;  then  two  nai'cissi ;  then  two  nonde- 
scripts, or,  at  least,  flowers  I  do  not  know  ;  and  then  two  dai'k 
buds,  and  a  few  leaves.  I  say,  dark  buds,  for  all  these  flowers 
have  been  coloured  in  their  original  state.  The  plan  of  the 
group  is  exceedingly  simple :  it  is  all  enclosed  in  a  pointed 
ai-ch  (Fig.  3,  Appendix  V.) :  the  large  mass  of  the  tulip  form- 
ing the  apex ;  a  six-foiled  star  on  each  side ;  then  a  jagged 
star ;  then  a  five-foiled  star  :  then  an  unjagged  star  or  rose  ; 
finally  a  small  bud,  so  as  to  establish  relation  and  cadence 
through  the  whole  group.  The  profile  is  very  free  and  fine, 
and  the  upjDer  bar  of  the  balcony  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
effect ; — none  the  less  so  on  accouut  of  the  marvellously  sim- 
ple means  employed.  A  thin  strip  of  iron  is  bent  over  a 
square  rod  ;  out  of  the  edge  of  this  strip  are  cut  a  series  of 
triangular  openings — widest  at  top,  leaving  projecting  teeth 
of  iron  (Appendix,  Fig.  5) ;  then  each  of  these  projecting 
pieces  gets  a  little  sharp  tap  with  the  hammer  in  front,  which 
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beaks  its  edge  inwards,  tearing  it  a  little  open  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  common  forms  of  Swiss  ironwork  are  less  naturalistic 
than  these  Italian  balconies,  depending  more  on  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  various  curve  ;  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a 
rich  naturalist  school  at  Fribourg,  where  a  few  bell-handles 
are  still  left,  consisting  of  rods  branched  into  laurel  and 
other  leafage.  At  Geneva,  modern  improvements  have  left 
nothing  :  but  at  Annecy,  a  little  good  work  remains  ;  the  bal- 
cony of  its  old  hotel  de  ville  especially,  with  a  trout  of  tlie 
lake — presumably  the  town  arms — forming  its  central  orna- 
ment. 

I  might  expatiate  all  night — if  you  would  sit  and  hear  mo 
— on  the  treatment  of  such  required  suliject,  or  introduction 
of  pleasant  caprice  by  the  old  workmen ;  but  we  have  no 
more  time  to  spare,  and  I  must  quit  this  part  of  our  subject — 
the  ratlier  as  I  could  not  explain  to  you  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
such  ironwork  without  going  fully  into  the  theory  of  curW- 
linear  design  ;  only  let  me  leave  with  you  this  one  distinct  as- 
sertion— that  the  quaint  beauty  and  character  of  many  natural 
objects,  such  as  intiicate  branches,  grass,  foliage  (especially 
thorny  branches  and  prickly  foliage),  as  well  as  that  of  many 
animals,  plumed,  spined,  or  bristled,  is  sculpturally  expressible 
in  iron  only,  and  in  iron  would  be  majestic  and  impressive  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  that  every  piece  of  metal  work  you 
use  might  be,  rightly  treated,  not  only  a  superb  decoration, 
but  a  most  valuable  abstract  of  portions  of  natural  forms, 
holding  in  dignity  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  painted 
representation  of  plants,  that  a  statue  does  to  the  painted 
form  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  grace 
and  interest  which  the  simplest  objects  possess  when  their 
forms  are  thus  abstracted  from  among  the  surrounding  of  rich 
circumstance  which  in  nature  disturbs  the  feebleness  of  our 
attention.  In  Plate  2,  a  few  blades  of  common  green  grass, 
an<l  a  wild  leaf  or  two — just  as  they  were  thrown  by  nature, 
— are  thus  abstracted  from  the  associated  redundance  of  the 
forms  about  them,  and  shown  on  a  dark  ground  :  eveiy  cluster 
of  herbage  would  furnish  fifty  such  groups,  and  every  such 
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groiij)  would  work  into  iron  (fitting  it,  of  course,  rightly  to  its 
service)  with  j^erfect  ease,  and  endless  grandeur  of  result. 

m.  Iron  in  Policy. — Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of 
the  use  of  iron  in  art,  as  dependent  on  its  ductility,  I  need 
not,  certainly,  say  anything  of  its  uses  in  manufacture  and 
commerce  ;  we  all  of  us  know  enough, — perhaps  a  little  too 
much — about  them.  So  I  pass  lastly  to  consider  its  uses  in 
policy  ;  dependent  chiefly  upon  its  tenacity — that  is  to  saj--, 
on  its  power  of  bearing  a  pull,  and  receiving  an  edge.  These 
powers,  which  enable  it  to  pierce,  to  bind,  and  to  smite,  ren- 
der it  fit  for  the  three  great  instruments,  by  which  its  politi- 
cal action  may  be  simply  typified  ;  namely,  the  Plough,  the 
Fetter,  and  the  Sword. 

On  our  understanding-  the  ri^ht  use  of  these  three  instru- 
ments,  depend,  of  course,  all  our  power  as  a  nation,  and  all 
our  happiness  as  individuals. 

L  The  Plough. — I  say,  first,  on  our  understanding  the 
right  use  of  the  plough,  with  which,  in  justice  to  the  fairest 
of  our  labourers,  we  must  always  associate  that  feminine 
plough — the  needle.  The  first  requirement  for  the  hapj^i- 
ness  of  a  nation  is  that  it  should  understand  the  function  in 
this  world  of  these  two  gi*eat  instruments  :  a  happy  nation 
may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  husband's  hand  is  on  the 
plough,  and  the  housewife's  on  the  needle  ;  so  in  due  time 
reaping  its  golden  harvest,  and  shining  in  golden  vesture  : 
and  an  unhappy  nation  is  one  which,  acknowledging  no  use 
of  plough  nor  needle,  will  assuredly  at  last  find  its  storehouse 
empty  in  the  famine,  and  its  breast  naked  to  the  cold. 

Perhaj^s  you  think  this  is  a  mere  truism,  which  I  am  wast- 
ing 3-our  time  in  repeating.     I  wish  it  were. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime  which 
exist  at  this  moment  in  civilized  Europe,  arises  simply  from 
people  not  understanding  this  truism — not  knowing  that  prod- 
uce or  wealth  is  eternally  connected  by  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  eaiih  with  resolute  labour  ;  but  hoping  in  some  way  to 
cheat  or  abrogate  this  everlasting  law  of  life,  and  to  feed 
where  they  have  not  furrowed,  and  be  wann  where  they  have 
not  woven. 
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I  repeat,  neai-ly  all  our  misery  and  crime  result  from  this 
one  misappreliensiou.  The  law  of  nature  is,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
good,  of  any  kind  whatever.  If  you  want  knowledge,  you 
must  toil  for  it :  if  food,  3'ou  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  ii  But  men  do  not  acknowledge  this  law, 
or  strive  to  evade  it,  hoping  to  get  their  knowledge,  and 
food,  and  pleasure  for  nothing  ;  and  in  this  effort  they  either 
fail  of  getting  them,  and  remain  ignorant  and  miserable,  or 
tliey  obtain  them  by  making  other  men  work  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  then  they  are  tyrants  and  robbers.  Yes,  and  worse 
than  robbers.  I  am  not  one  who  in  the  least  doubts  or  dis- 
putes the  progress  of  this  century  in  many  things  useful  to 
mankind  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  dark  sign  respecting  us 
that  we  look  with  so  much  indifference  upon  dishonesty  and 
cruelty  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  In  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar it  was  only  the  feet  that  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of 
clay  ;  but  many  of  us  are  now  getting  so  cruel  in  our  avarice, 
that  it  seems  as  if,  in  us,  the  heart  were  part  of  iron,  and  part 
of  clay. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  here  what  I 
have  found  it  usually  thought  elsewhere  highly  improper  and 
absurd  to  do,  namely,  trace  a  few  Bible  sentences  to  their 
practical  result. 

You  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  often  in  those  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  are  likely  to  be  oftenest  opened  when  people 
look  for  guidance,  comfort,  or  help  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life, 
namely,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  mention  is  made  of  the 
guilt  attaching  to  the  Oppression  of  the  poor.  Observe  :  not 
the  neglect  of  them,  but  the  Oppression  of  them  :  the  word  is 
as  frequent  as  it  is  strange.  You  can  hardly  open  either  of 
those  books,  but  somewhere  in  their  pages  you  will  find  a  de- 
scription of  the  wicked  man's  attempts  against  the  poor  :  such 
as — "  He  doth  ravish  the  poor  when  he  getteth  him  into  hia 
net." 

"  He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  villages  ;  his  eyes 
are  privily  set  against  the  poor." 
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"  In  his  pride  be  doth  persecute  the  poor,  and  blesseth  the 
covetous,  whom  God  abhorreth." 

"  His  mouth  is  full  of  deceit  and  fraud  ;  in  the  secret  places 
doth  he  murder  the  innocent.     Have  the  workers  of  iniquity 
no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?   They  . 
have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  bent  the  bow,  to  cast  down  the 
poor  and  needy." 

"  They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppres- 
sion." 

"  Pride  compasseth  them  about  as  a  chain,  and  violence  as 
a  garment." 

"  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.     Ye  weigh 
the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth." 

Yes:  ''Ye  weigh  the  violence  of  your  hands:" — weigh 
these  words  as  well.  The  last  things  we  ever  usually  think  of 
weighing  are  Bible  words.  We  like  to  dream  and  dispute 
over  them  ;  but  to  weigh  them,  and  see  what  their  true  con- 
tents are — anything  but  that.  Yet,  weigh  these  ;  for  I  have 
purposely  taken  all  these  verses,  perhaps  more  striking  to  you 
read  in  this  connection,  than  separately  in  their  places,  out  of 
the  Psalms,  because,  for  all  people  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  this  country  these  Psalms  are  aj^pointed  les- 
sons, portioned  out  to  them  by  theu*  clergy  to  be  read  once 
through  every  month.  Presumably,  therefore,  whatever  por- 
tions of  Scripture  we  may  pass  by  or  forget,  these  at  all  events, 
must  be  brought  continually  to  our  observance  as  useful  for 
direction  of  daily  life.  Now,  do  we  ever  ask  ourselves  what 
the  real  meaning  of  these  passages  may  be,  and  who  these 
wicked  people  are,  who  are  "  murdering  the  innocent?  "  You 
know  it  is  rather  singular  language  this  ! — rather  strong  lan- 
guage, we  might,  perhaps,  call  it — hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 
Murder !  and  murder  of  innocent  people  ! — nay,  even  a  sort  of 
cannibalism.  Eating  people, — yes,  and  God's  people,  too — 
eating  My  people  as  if  they  were  bread  !  swords  drawn,  bows 
bent,  poison  of  serpents  mixed  !  violence  of  hands  weighed, 
measured,  and  trafficked  with  as  so  much  coin  !  where  is  all 
this  going  on  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  was  only  going  on  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  that  nobody  but  Jews  ever  murder  the 
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poor?  If  so,  it  would  surely  be  wiser  not  to  mutter  and 
mumble  for  our  daily  lessons  what  does  not  concern  us  ;  but 
if  there  be  any  chance  that  it  may  concern  us,  and  if  this  de- 
scriiDtion,  in  the  Psalms,  of  human  guilt  is  at  all  generally  ap- 
plicable, as  the  descrij)tions  in  the  Psalms  of  human  sorrow 
are,  may  it  not  be  advisable  to  know  wherein  this  guilt  is 
being  committed  round  about  us,  or  by  ourselves  ?  and  when 
we  take  the  words  of  the  Bible  into  our  mouths  in  a  congrega- 
tional way,  to  be  sure  whether  we  mean  merely  to  chant  a 
piece  of  melodious  poetry  relating  to  other  people— (we  know 
not  exactly  to  whom) — or  to  assert  our  belief  in  facts  bearing 
somewhat  stringently  on  ourselves  and  our  daily  business. 
And  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  do  this  no  longer,  and 
take  pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  these 
strange  words,  occurring  as  they  do,  not  in  a  few  places  only, 
but  almost  in  eveiy  alternate  psalm  and  every  alternate  chap- 
ter of  proverb,  or  prophecy,  with  tremendous  reiteration,  were 
not  written  for  one  nation  or  one  time  onlv  ;  but  for  all  nations 
and  languages,  for  all  places  and  all  centuries  ;  and  it  is  as 
true  of  the  wicked  man  now  as  ever  it  was  of  Xabal  or  Dives, 
that  "his  eyes  are  set  against  the  poor." 

Set  agaiimt  the  poor,  mind  you.  Not  merely  set  away  from 
the  jDOor,  so  as  to  neglect  or  lose  sight  of  them,  but  set  against, 
so  as  to  afflict  and  destro}'  them.  This  is  the  main  point  I 
want  to  fix  your  attention  upon.  You  will  often  hear  sermons 
about  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  poor.  But  neglect  and 
carelessness  are  not  at  all  the  i)oints.  The  Bible  hardly  ever 
talks  about  neglect  of  the  poor.  It  always  talks  of  oppression 
of  the  poor — a  very  different  matter.  It  does  not  merely 
speak  of  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  and  binding  up  no 
wounds,  but  of  drawing  the  sword  and  ourselves  smiting  the 
men  down.  It  does  not  charge  us  with  being  i<lle  in  the  pest- 
liouse,  and  giving  no  medicine,  but  with  being  busy  in  the 
pest-house,  and  giving  much  poison. 

May  we  not  advisedly  look  into  this  matter  a  little,  even  to- 
niglit,  and  ask  first,  Who  are  these  poor? 

No  countiy  is,  or  ever  will  be,  without  them  :  that  is  to 
Bay,  without  the  class  which  cannot,  on  the  average,  do  more 
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by  its  labour  than  provide  for  its  subsistence,  and  which  has 
no  accumulations  of  i^ropertj  laid  by  on  any  considerable 
scale.  Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of  this  class  whom  we 
cannot  oppress  with  much  severity'.  An  able-bodied  and  in- 
telligent workman — sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  will  almost 
always  command  a  fair  price  for  his  work,  and  lay  by  enough 
in  a  few  years  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  in  the  labour 
market  But  all  men  are  not  able-bodied,  nor  intelligent,  nor 
industrious  ;  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to  be.  Nothing 
appears  to  me  at  once  more  ludicrous  and  more  melancholy 
than  the  way  the  people  of  the  present  age  usually  talk  about 
the  morals  of  labourers.  You  hardly  ever  address  a  labour- 
ing man  upon  his  prospects  in  life,  wdthout  quietly  assuming 
that  he  is  to  possess,  at  starting,  as  a  small  moral  capital  to 
begin  with,  the  vii'tue  of  Socrates,  the  philosoj)hy  of  Plato, 
and  the  heroism  of  Epaminondas.  "Be  assured,  my  good 
man, " — ^you  say  to  him, — "  that  if  you  work  steadily-  for  ten 
hours  a  day  all  your  life  long,  and  if  you  drink  nothing  but 
water,  or  the  very  mildest  beer,  and  live  on  very  plain  food, 
and  never  lose  your  temper,  and  go  to  chui'ch  every  Sunday, 
and  always  remain  content  in  the  position  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  you,  and  never  grumble  nor  swear ;  and  al- 
ways keep  your  clothes  decent,  and  lise  early,  and  use  every 
opportunity  of  impro\ing  yourself,  you  will  get  on  very  well, 
and  never  come  to  the  parish." 

All  this  is  exceedingly  true  ;  but  before  giving  the  advice 
so  confidently,  it  would  be  w^ell  if  we  sometimes  tried  it  prac- 
tically ourselves,  and  spent  a  year  or  so  at  some  hard  manual 
labour,  not  of  an  entei*taining  kind — ploughing  or  digging, 
for  instance,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  beer  ;  nothing 
but  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner  ;  no  papers  nor  muffins  in 
the  morning  ;  no  sofas  nor  magazines  at  night ;  one  small 
room  for  parlour  and  kitchen  ;  and  a  lai'ge  family  of  children 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  If  we  think  we  could,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  enact  Socrates  or  Epaminondas  en- 
tirely to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  shall  be  somewhat  justified 
in  requiring  the  same  behaviour  from  oui*  poorer  neighboui-s ; 
but  if  not,  we  should  surely  consider  a  httle  whether  among 
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the  various  forms  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  we  may  not 
rank  as  one  of  tlie  fii*st  and  likeliest — the  oppression  of  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  them. 

But  let  this  pass  ;  and  let  it  be  admitted  that  we  can  never 
be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the  sober,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, exemplary  labourer.  There  will  always  be  in  the  world 
some  who  are  not  altogether  intelligent  and  exemplaiy  ;  we 
shall,  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  time  find  the  majority  somewhat 
unintelligent,  a  little  inclined  to  be  idle,  and  occasionally,  on 
Saturday  night,  drunk  ;  we  must  even  be  prepared  to  hear  of 
reprobates  who  like  skittles  on  Sunday  morning  better  than 
prayers ;  and  of  unnatural  parents  who  send  their  children 
out  to  beg  instead  of  to  go  to  school. 

Now  these  are  the  kind  of  people  whom  you  can  oppress, 
and  whom  you  do  oppress,  and  thnt  to  purpose, — and  with 
all  the  more  cinelty  and  the  greater  sting,  because  it  is  just 
their  own  fault  that  puts  them  into  your  power.  You  know 
the  words  about  wicked  people  are,  "  He  doth  ravish  the  poor 
when  he  getteth  him  into  his  net."  This  getting  into  the  net 
is  constantly  the  fault  or  folly  of  the  sufferer — his  own  heed- 
lessness or  his  own  indolence  ;  but  after  he  is  once  in  the  net, 
the  oppression  of  him,  and  making  the  most  of  his  distress, 
are  ours.  The  nets  which  we  use  against  the  poor  are  just 
those  worldly  embarrassments  which  either  their  ignorance 
or  their  improvidence  are  almost  certain  at  some  time  or 
other  to  bring  them  into  :  then,  just  at  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  hasten  to  helj)  them,  and  disentangle  them,  and 
teach  them  how  to  manage  better  in  future,  we  rush  forward 
to  pillofje  them,  and  force  all  we  can  out  of  them  in  their  ad- 
versity. For,  to  take  one  instance  only,  remember  this  is  liter- 
all}--  and  simply  what  we  do,  whenever  we  buy,  or  try  to  buy, 
cheap  goods — goods  offered  at  a  price  which  we  know  cannot 
be  remunerative  for  the  labour  involved  in  them.  Whenever 
we  buy  such  goods,  remember  we  are  stealing  somebody's 
labour.  Don't  let  us  mince  the  matter.  I  say,  in  plain  Saxon, 
RTEALiNft — taking  from  him  the  proper  reward  of  his  work,  and 
putting  it  into  our  ovn\  pocket.  You  know  well  enough  that 
the  thing  could  not  have  been  offered  you  at  that  price,  un- 
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less  distress  of  some  kind  had  forced  the  producer  to  part 
with  it.  You  take  advantage  of  this  distress,  and  you  force 
as  much  out  of  him  as  you  can  under  the  circumstances.  The 
old  barons  of  the  middle  ages  used,  in  general,  the  thumb- 
screw to  extort  property  ;  we  moderns  use,  in  preference,  hun- 
ger or  domestic  affliction  :  but  the  fact  of  extortion  remains 
precisely  the  same.  Whether  we  force  the  man's  property 
from  him  by  pinching  his  stomach,  or  pinching  his  fingers, 
makes  some  difference  anatomicnlly  ; — morally,  none  whatso- 
ever :  we  use  a  form  of  torture  of  some  sort  in  order  to  make 
him  give  up  his  property  ;  we  use,  indeed,  the  man's  own 
anxieties,  instead  of  the  rack  ;  and  his  immediate  peril  of 
starvation,  instead  of  the  pistol  at  the  head ;  but  otherwise 
we  differ  from  Front  de  Boeuf,  or  Dick  Turpin,  merely  in  be- 
ing less  dexterous,  more  cowardly,  and  more  cruel.  More 
cruel,  I  say,  because  the  fierce  baron  and  the  redoubted  high- 
waj^mau  are  reported  to  have  robbed,  at  least  by  preference, 
only  the  rich ;  we  steal  habitually  from  the  poor.  We  buy 
our  liveries,  and  gild  our  prayer-books,  with  pilfered  j)ence 
out  of  children's  and  sick  men's  wages,  and  thus  ingeniously 
dispose  a  given  quantity  of  Theft,  so  that  it  may  produce  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  dehcately  distributed  suffering. 

But  this  is  only  one  form  of  common  oppression  of  the  poor 
— only  one  way  of  taking  our  hands  off  the  plough  handle, 
and  binding  another's  upon  it.  This  first  way  of  doing 
it  is  the  economical  way — the  way  preferred  by  prudent  and 
virtuous  people.  The  bolder  way  is  the  acquisitive  way  : — the 
way  of  speculation.  You  know  we  are  considering  at  j^resent 
the  various  modes  in  which  a  nation  corrupts  itself,  by  not 
acknowledging  the  eternal  connection  between  its  plough  and 
its  pleasure  ; — b}^  striving  to  get  pleasure,  without  working 
for  it.  Well,  I  say  the  first  and  commonest  way  of  doing  so 
is  to  try  to  get  the  product  of  other  people's  w^ork,  and  enjoy 
it  ourselves,  by  cheapening  their  labour  in  times  of  distress  : 
then  the  second  way  is  that  grand  one  of  watching  the  chances 
of  the  market  ; — the  way  of  speculation.  Of  course  there  are 
some  speculations  that  are  fair  and  honest — speculations  made 
with  our  own  money,  and  which  do  not  involve  in  their  sue- 
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cess  the  loss,  by  others,  of  what  we  gain.  But  generally  mod' 
em  speculation  involves  much  risk  to  others,  with  chance  of 
profit  only  to  ourselves :  even  in  its  best  conditions  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  forms  of  gambling  or  treasure  hunting  ;  it  is  either 
leaving  the  steady  plough  and  the  steady  pilgrimage  of  life,  to 
look  for  silver  mines  beside  the  way ;  or  else  it  is  the  full  stop 
beside  the  dice-tables  in  Vanity  Fair — investing  all  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  the  soul  in  the  fall  of  the  cai*ds,  and  choosing 
rather  the  wild  accidents  of  idle  fortune  than  the  calm  an'A 
accumulative  rewards  of  toil.  And  this  is  desti-uctive  enough, 
at  least  to  our  peace  and  virtue.  But  is  usually  destructive 
of  far  more  than  our  peace,  or  our  virtue.  Have  you  ever  de- 
liberately set  youi'selves  to  imagine  and  measure  the  suffering, 
the  guilt,  and  the  moi*tality  caused  necessarily  by  the  failure 
of  any  large-dealing  merchant,  or  largely-branched  bank? 
Take  it  at  the  lowest  possible  supposition — count,  at  the  few- 
est you  choose,  the  families  whose  means  of  support  have 
been  involved  in  the  catastrophe.  Then,  on  the  morning 
after  the  intelligence  of  ruin,  let  us  go  forth  amongst  them  in 
earnest  thought ;  let  us  use  that  imagination  which  we  waste 
so  often  on  fictitious  son'ow,  to  measure  the  stem  facts  of  tha6 
multitudinous  distress  ;  strike  open  the  private  doors  of  their 
chambers,  and  enter  silently  into  the  midst  of  the  domestic 
misei-y  ;  look  upon  the  old  men,  who  had  reserved  for  their 
faihng  strength  some  remainder  of  rest  in  the  evening-tide  oi 
life,  cast  helplessly  back  into  its  trouble  and  tumult ;  look 
upon  the  active  strength  of  middle  age  suddenly  blasted  into 
incapacity — its  hopes  crushed,  and  its  hardly  earned  rewards 
snatched  away  in  the  same  instant — at  once  the  heart  with- 
ered, and  the  right  arm  snapped  ;  look  upon  the  piteous  chil- 
dren, delicately  nurtured,  whose  soft  eyes,  now  large  with 
wonder  at  their  parents'  grief,  must  soon  be  set  in  the  dimness 
of  famine ;  and,  far  more  than  all  this,  look  forward  to  the 
len{2rth  of  sorrow  bevond — to  the  haixiest  labour  of  life,  now 
to  l>e  undergone  either  in  all  the  severity  of  unexpected  and 
inexperienced  trial,  or  else,  more  bitter  still,  to  be  begur 
again,  and  endui'ed  for  the  second  time,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
cherished  hopes  and  the  feebleness  of  advancing  years,  em* 
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bittered  by  the  continual  sting  and  taunt  of  the  inner  feeling 
that  it  has  all  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  fair  course  of 
appointed  circumstance,  but  by  miserable  chance  and  wanton 
treachery  ;  and,  last  of  all,  look  beyond  this — to  the  shattered 
destinies  of  those  who  have  faltered  under  the  trial,  and  sunk 
past  recovery  to  despaii*.  And  then  consider  whether  the 
hand  which  has  poui'ed  this  poison  into  all  the  springs  of  life 
be  one  whit  less  guiltily  red  with  human  blood  than  that 
which  Hterally  pours  the  hemlock  into  the  cup,  or  guides  the 
dagger  to  the  heart?  We  read  with  hoiTor  of  the  crimes  of  a 
Borgia  or  a  Tophana  ;  but  there  never  Hved  Borgias  such  as 
live  now  in  the  midst  of  us.  The  cruel  lady  of  Ferrara  slew 
only  in  the  strength  of  passion — she  slew  only  a  few,  those 
w^ho  thwarted  her  purposes  or  who  vexed  her  soul ;  she  slew 
shai'ply  and  suddenly,  embittering  the  fate  of  her  victims  with 
no  foretastes  of  destruction,  no  prolongations  of  pain  ;  and, 
finally  and  chiefly,  she  slew,  not  without  remorse,  nor  without 
pity.  But  ive,  in  no  storm  of  passion — in  no  bhndness  of 
wrath, — we,  in  calm  and  clear  and  untempted  selfishness,  pour 
our  poison — not  for  a  few  only,  but  for  multitudes  ; — not  for 
those  who  have  wronged  us,  or  resisted, — but  for  those  who 
have  trusted  us  and  aided  : — we,  not  with  sudden  gift  of  mer- 
ciful and  unconscious  death,  but  with  slow  waste  of  hunger 
and  weary  rack  of  disappointment  and  despair  ; — we,  last  and 
chiefly,  do  our  murdering,  not  with  any  pauses  of  pity  or 
Kcorching  of  conscience,  but  in  facile  and  forgetful  calm  of 
mind — and  so,  forsooth,  read  day  by  day,  complacently,  as  if 
they  meant  any  one  else  than  ourselves,  the  words  that  for- 
ever describe  the  wicked  :  "  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
hps,  and  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood." 

You  may  indeed,  perhaps,  think  there  is  some  excuse  for 
many  in  this  matter,  just  because  the  sin  is  so  unconscious  ; 
that  the  guilt  is  not  so  great  when  it  is  unapi^reheuded,  and 
that  it  is  much  more  pardonable  to  slay  heedlessly  than  pur- 
posefully. I  believe  no  feeling  can  be  more  mistaken,  and 
that  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence which  pursues  its  own  interests  at  any  cost  of  hfe, 
though  it  does  not  definitely  adopt  the  purjDose  of  sin,  is  a 
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state  of  mind  at  once  more  heinous  and  more  hopeless  than 
the  wildest  aberrations  of  ungoverned  i^assiou.  There  may 
be,  in  the  last  case,  some  elements  of  good  and  of  redemption 
still  mingled  in  the  character  ;  but,  in  the  other,  few  or  none. 
There  may  be  hope  for  the  man  w^ho  has  slain  his  enemy  in 
anger ;  hope  even  for  the  man  who  has  betrayed  his  friend  in 
fear  ;  but  what  hope  for  him  who  trades  in  unregarded  blood, 
and  builds  his  fortune  on  Uxirepented  treason  ? 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and  wherever  you  may  think 
yourselves  bound  in  justice  to  impute  the  greater  sin,  be  as- 
sured that  the  question  is  one  of  responsibilities  only,  not  of 
facts.  The  definite  result  of  all  our  modern  haste  to  be  rich 
is  assuredly,  and  constantly,  the  murder  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  by  our  hands  every  year.  I  have  not  time  to  go 
into  the  details  of  another — on  the  whole,  the  broadest  and 
terriblest  way  in  which  we  cause  the  destruction  of  the  poor — 
namely,  the  way  of  luxury  and  waste,  destroying,  in  improvi- 
dence, what  might  have  been  the  support  of  thousands ;  *  but 
if  you  follow  out  the  subject  for  yourselves  at  home — and 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  to-night  will  only 
be  useful  to  you  if  you  do — you  will  find  that  wherever  and 
whenever  men  are  endeavouring  to  make  money  hastily,  and  to 
avoid  the  labour  which  Providence  has  appointed  to  be  the 
only  soui'ce  of  honourable  profit ; — and  also  wherever  and 
whenever  they  permit  themselves  to  spend  it  luxuriously^ 
without  reflecting  how  far  they  are  misguiding  the  labour  of 
others  ; — there  and  then,  in  either  case,  they  are  literally  and 
infalhbly  causing,  for  their  own  benefit  or  their  own  pleasure, 
a  certain  annual  number  of  human  deaths ;  that,  therefore, 

*  The  analysis  of  this  error  will  be  found  completely  carried  ont  in 
my  lectures  on  the  political  economy  of  art.  And  it  is  an  error  worth 
analyzing  ;  for  until  it  is  finally  trodden  under  foot,  no  healthy  political, 
economical,  or  moral  action  is  jxmsihle  in  any  state.  I  do  not  say  this 
impetuously  or  suddenly,  for  I  have  investigated  this  subject  as  deeply, 
and  as  long,  as  my  own  special  subject  of  art;  and  the  principles  of 
political  economy  which  I  have  stated  in  those  lectures  are  as  sure  aa 
the  principles  of  Euclid.  Foolish  readers  doubted  their  certainty,  be- 
cause I  told  them  I  had  "  never  read  any  books  on  Political  Economy." 
Did  they  suppose  I  had  got  my  knowledge  of  art  by  reading  books  ? 
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the  choice  given  to  evei-y  man  born  into  this  world  is,  simply, 
"whether  he  will  be  a  labourer,  or  an  assassin  ;  and  that  who- 
soever has  not  his  hand  on  the  Stilt  of  the  plough,  has  it  on 
the  Hilt  of  the  dagger. 

It  would  also  be  quite  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  follow 
out  this  evening  the  lines  of  thought  which  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  other  two  great  political  uses  of  iron  in  the 
Fetter  and  the  Sword  :  a  few  words  only  I  must  permit  my- 
self respecting  both. 

2.  The  Fetter.  — As  the  plough  is  the  typical  instrument  of 
industry,  so  the  fetter  is  the  typical  instrument  of  the  restraint 
or  subjection  necessaiy  in  a  nation — either  literally,  for  its 
evil-doers,  or  figurativeh',  in  accepted  laws,  for  its  wise  and 
good  men.  You  have  to  choose  between  this  figurative  and 
literal  use  ;  for  depend  upon  it,  the  more  laws  you  accept,  the 
fewer  jDenalties  you  will  have  to  endure,  and  the  fewer  punish- 
ments to  enforce.  For  wise  laws  and  just  restraints  are  to  a 
noble  nation  not  chains,  but  chain  mail — strength  and  defence, 
though  something  also  of  an  incumbrance.  And  this  neces- 
sity of  restraint,  remember,  is  just  as  honourable  to  man  as 
the  necessity  of  labour.  You  hear  every  day  gTeater  numbers 
of  foolish  people  speaking  about  liberty,  as  if  it  were  such  an 
honourable  thing  :  so  far  from  being  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  broadest  sense,  dishonourable,  and  an  attiibute  of 
the  lower  creatures.  No  human  being,  however  great  or 
powerful,  was  ever  so  free  as  a  fish.  There  is  always  some- 
thing that  he  must,  or  must  not  do  ;  while  the  fish  may  do 
whatever  he  likes.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether are  not  half  so  large  as  the  sea,  and  all  the  railroads 
and  wheels  that  ever  were,  or  will  be,  invented  are  not  so 
easy  as  fins.  You  will  find,  on  fairly  thinking  of  it,  that  it  is 
his  Restraint  which  is  honourable  to  man,  not  his  Liberty  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  restraint  which  is  honourable  even  in 
the  lower  animals.  A  buttei'fly  is  much  more  free  than  a 
bee  ;  but  you  honour  the  bee  more,  just  because  it  is  subject 
to  certain  laws  which  fit  it  for  orderly  function  in  bee  societv. 
And  throughout  the  world,  of  the  two  abstract  things,  hberty 
and  restraint,  restraint  is  always  the  more  honourable.     It  ia 
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time,  indeed,  that  in  these  and  all  other  matters  you  never 
can  reason  finally  from  the  abstraction,  for  both  liberty  and 
restraint  are  good  when  they  ai*e  nobly  chosen,  and  both  are 
bad  when  they  are  basely  chosen  ;  but  of  the  two,  I  repeat,  it 
is  restraint  which  characterizes  the  higher  creature,  and  betters 
the  lower  creature  :  and,  from  the  ministering  of  the  arch- 
angel to  the  labour  of  the  insect, — fi'om  the  poising  of  the 
planets  to  the  gravitation  of  a  grain  of  dust, — the  power  and 
glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all  matter,  consist  in  their  obedience, 
not  in  their  freedom.  The  Sun  has  no  Hberty — a  dead  leaf 
has  much.  The  dust  of  which  you  are  formed  has  no  hberty. 
Its  liberty  will  come — with  its  coiTuption. 

And,  therefore,  I  say  boldly,  though  it  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  say  in  England,  that  as  the  first  power  of  a  nation 
consists  in  kuowiug  how  to  guide  the  Plough,  its  second  pow- 
er consists  in  knowing  how  to  wear  the  Fetter  : — 

3.  The  Sword. — And  its  third  power,  which  perfects  it  as  a 
nation,  consist  in  knowing  how  to  wield  the  sword,  so  that 
the  three  talismans  of  national  existence  are  expressed  in  these 
three  short  words — Labour,  Law,  and  Courage. 

This  last  virtue  we  at  least  possess  ;  and  all  that  is  to  be 
alleged  against  us  is  that  we  do  not  honour  it  enough.  I  do 
not  mean  honour  by  acknowledgment  of  service,  though  some- 
times we  are  slow  in  doing  even  that.  But  we  do  not  honour 
it  enoucfh  in  consistent  rejjrard  to  the  lives  and  souls  of  our 
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soldiers.  How  wantonly  we  have  wasted  their  Hves  you  have 
seen  lately  in  the  reports  of  their  mortality  by  disease,  which 
a  little  care  and  science  might  have  prevented  ;  but  we  regard 
their  souls  less  than  theu'  lives,  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance 
and  idleness,  and  regaixling  them  merely  as  instruments  of 
battle.  The  argument  brought  forward  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  usually  refers  only  to  expediency  in  the 
case  of  unexpected  war,  whereas,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  is  the  advantage  of  the  military 
system  as  a  method  of  education.  The  most  fiery  and  head- 
strong, who  are  often  also  the  most  gifted  and  generous  of 
your  youths,  have  always  a  tendency  both  in  the  lower  and 
ui)per  classes  to  olfer  themselves  for  your  soldiers  :  others, 
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weak  and  unserviceable  in  a  ci\il  capacity,  arc  tempted  or  en- 
trapped into  the  army  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  them  :  out  of 
this  fiery  or  uncouth  material,  it  is  only  a  soldier's  discipline 
which  can  bring  the  full  value  and  power.  Even  at  present, 
by  mere  force  of  order  and  authority,  the  army  is  the  salva- 
tion of  m;^T.'iads  ;  and  men  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  sunk  into  lethargy  or  dissipation,  are  redeemed 
into  noble  life  by  a  service  which  at  once  summons  and  dii-ects 
their  energies.  How  much  more  than  this  military  education 
is  capable  of  doing,  you  will  find  only  when  you  make  it  edu- 
cation indeed.  We  have  no  excuse  for  leaving  our  private 
soldiers  at  their  present  level  of  ignorance  and  want  of  refine- 
ment, for  we  shall  invariably  find  that,  both  among  officers 
and  men,  the  gentlest  and  best  informed  are  the  bravest ;  still 
less  have  we  excuse  for  diminishing  our  army,  either  in  the 
present  state  of  political  events,  or,  as  I  believe,  in  any  other 
conjunction  of  them  that  for  many  a  year  will  be  possible  in 
this  world. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  my  saying  this  ;  perhaps 
sui'i^rised  at  my  implying  that  war  itself  can  be  right,  or  nec- 
essary, or  noble  at  all.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  all  war  as  neces- 
saiT,  nor  of  all  war  as  noble.  Both  peace  and  war  are  noble 
or  ignoble  according  to  their  kind  and  occasion.  No  man  has 
a  prof  ounder  sense  of  the  hoiTor  and  guilt  of  ignoble  war  than 
I  have  :  I  have  personally  seen  its  effects,  upon  nations,  of  un- 
mitigated evil,  on  soul  and  body,  with  perhaps  as  much  pity, 
and  as  much  bitterness  of  indignation,  as  any  of  those  whom 
you  "will  hear  continually  declaiming  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  peace  may  be  sought  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  as  Gideon 
sought  it,  when  he  built  his  altar  in  Oj)hrah,  naming  it,  "  God 
send  peace,"  yet  sought  this  peace  that  he  loved,  as  he  was 
ordered  to  seek  it,  and  the  peace  was  sent,  in  God's  way  : — 
•'  the  countiy  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days  of 
Gideon."  And  the  other  way  of  seeking  peace  is  as  Menahem 
sought  it  when  he  gave  the  King  of  Assyria  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  that  "his  hand  might  be  with  him."  That  is,  you 
may  either  win  your  peace,  or  buy  it : — win  it,  by  resistance 
to  evil ; — buy  it,  by  compromise  with  evil.     You  may  buy 
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yoMY  peace,  with  silenced  consciences  ; — 3'^ou  may  buy  it,  with 
broken  vows, — buy  it,  with  lying  words, — buy  it,  with  base 
connivances, — buy  it,  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  the  cry 
of  the  captive,  and  the  silence  of  lost  souls — over  hemi- 
spheres of  the  earth,  while  you  sit  smiling  at  your  serene 
hearths,  lisping  comfortable  prayers  evening  and  morning, 
and  counting  your  pretty  Protestant  beads  (which  are  flat,  and 
of  gold,  instead  of  round,  and  of  ebony,  as  the  monks'  ones 
were),  and  so  mutter  continually  to  yourselves,  "Peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is  No  peace  ;  but  only  captivity  and  death, 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  those  you  leave  unsaved ; — and  youi-s 
dai'ker  than  theirs. 

I  cannot  utter  to  you  what  I  would  in  this  matter  ;  we  all 
see  too  dimly,  as  yet,  what  our  great  world-duties  are,  to  allow 
any  of  us  to  try  to  outHne  their  enlarging  shadows.  But  think 
over  what  I  have  said,  and  as  you  retui'n  to  your  quiet  homes 
to-night,  reflect  that  their  peace  was  not  won  for  you  by  your 
own  hands  ;  but  by  theirs  who  long  ago  jeoparded  their  hves 
for  you,  their  children ;  and  remember  that  neither  this  in- 
herited peace,  nor  any  other,  can  be  kept,  but  through  the 
same  jeopardy.  No  peace  was  ever  won  from  Fate  by  subter- 
fuge or  agreement ;  no  peace  is  ever  in  store  for  any  of  us,  but 
that  which  we  shall  win  by  victory  over  shame  or  sin  ;— vic- 
toi*y  over  the  sin  that  oppresses,  as  well  as  over  that  which 
corrupts.  For  many  a  year  to  come,  the  sword  of  everj'  right- 
eous nation  must  be  whetted  to  save  or  subdue  ;  nor  will  it 
be  by  patience  of  others'  suffering,  but  by  the  offeiing  of  your 
own,  that  you  ever  will  draw  nearer  to  the  time  when  the 
gi-eat  change  shall  pass  upon  the  iron  of  the  earth  ; — when 
men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
mora 
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APPENDIX  I. 

RIGHT    AND    WRONG. 

Headers  who  are  using  my  Element s^  of  Draioing  may  be  sur- 
prised by  my  saying  here  that  Tiutoret  may  lead  them  wrong  ; 
while  in  the  Elements  he  is  one  of  the  six  men  named  as  be- 
ing "always  right." 

I  bring  the  apparent  inconsistency  forward  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Appendix,  because  the  illustration  of  it  will  be 
farther  useful  in  showing  the  real  nature  of  the  self-contra- 
diction which  is  often  alleged  against  me  by  careless  readers. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  frequent  condition  of  human 
action,  to  do  right  and  he  right — yet  so  as  to  mislead  other 
people  if  they  rashly  imitate  the  thing  done.  For  there  are 
many  rights  w^hich  are  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  right — 
right  only  for  that  person  to  do  under  those  circumstances, — 
not  for  this  person  to  do  under  other  circumstances. 

Thus  it  stands  between  Titian  and  Tintoret.  Titian  is  al- 
ways absolutely  Right.  You  may  imitate  him  with  entii-e 
security  that  you  are  doing  the  best  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  done  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Tintoret  is  always  relri- 
tivel}'  Right — relatively  to  his  own  aims  and  peculiar  powers. 
But  you  must  quite  understand  Tintoret  before  you  can  be 
sure  what  his  aim  was,  and  why  he  was  then  right  in  doing 
w^iat  would  not  be  right  always.  If,  however,  you  take  the 
pains  thus  to  understand  him,  he  becomes  entirely  instructive 
and  exemplary,  just  as  Titian  is  ;  and  therefore  I  have  placed 
him  among  those  are  "  always  right,"  and  you  can  only  study 
him  rightly  with  that  reverence  for  him. 
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Then  the  artists  who  are  named  as  "  admittinf^  question  of 
right  and  wrong,"  are  those  who  from  some  mischance  of  cir- 
cumstance or  short-coming  in  their  education,  do  not  always 
do  right,  even  with  relation  to  their  own  aims  and  powers. 

Take  for  example  the  quality  of  imperfection  in  drawing 
form.  There  are  many  pictures  of  Tintoret  in  which  the  trees 
are  drawn  with  a  few  curved  flourishes  of  the  bi*ush  instead 
of  leaves.  That  is  (absolutely)  wrong.  If  you  copied  the  tree 
as  a  model,  you  'would  be  going  very  wrong  indeed.  But  it 
is  relatively',  and  for  Tintoret's  purposes,  right.  In  the  nature 
ol  the  superficial  work  you  will  find  there  must  have  been  a 
cause  for  it.  Somebody  perhaps  wanted  the  picture  in  a 
huiTy  to  fill  a  dai'k  corner.  Tintoret  good-naturedly  did  all 
he  could — painted  the  figures  tolerably — had  five  minutes  left 
only  for  the  trees,  when  the  servant  came.  "Let  him  wait 
another  five  minutes."  And  this  is  the  best  foHage  we  can  do 
in  the  time.  Entirely,  admirably',  unsurpassably  right,  under 
the  conditions.  Titian  would  not  have  worked  under  them, 
but  Tintoret  was  kinder  and  humbler  ;  j'et  he  may  lead  yon 
wrong  if  you  don't  understand  him.  Or,  perhaps,  another 
day,  somebody  came  in  while  Tintoret  was  at  work,  who  tor- 
mented Tintoret.  An  ignoble  person !  Titian  would  have 
have  been  polite  to  him,  and  gone  on  steadily  with  his  trees. 
Tintoret  cannot  stand  the  ignobleness  ;  it  is  unendurably  re- 
pulsive and  discomfiting  to  him.  "  The  Black  Plague  take 
him — and  the  trees,  too  !  Shall  such  a  fellow  see  me  paint ! " 
And  the  trees  go  all  to  pieces.  This,  in  you,  would  be  mere 
ill-breeding  and  ill-temper.  In  Tintoret  it  was  one  of  the 
necessar}'  conditions  of  his  intense  sensibility  ;  had  he  been 
capable,  then,  of  keeping  his  temper,  he  could  never  have 
done  his  greatest  works.  Let  the  trees  go  to  pieces,  by  all 
means  ;  it  is  quite  right  they  should  ;  he  is  always  right. 

But  in  a  background  of  Gainsborough  you  would  find  the 
trees  unjustifiably  gone  to  pieces.  The  carelessness  of  fomi 
there  is  definitely  purposed  by  him  ; — adopted  as  an  advisable 
thing  ;  and  therefore  it  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
wrong  ; — it  indicates  his  being  imperfectly  educated  as  a 
painter,  and  not  having  brought  out  all  his  powers.     It  may 
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still  Lappen  tliat  the  man  whose  work  thus  partially  errone- 
ous is  greater  far,  than  others  who  have  fewer  faults.  Gains- 
borough's and  Reynolds'  wrongs  are  more  charming  than  al- 
most anybody  else's  right.  Still,  they  occasionally  are  wrong 
^but  the  Venetians  and  Velasquez,*  never. 

I  ought,  i^erhaps,  to  have  added  in  that  Manchester  address 
(only  one  does  not  like  to  saj'  things  that  shock  peo^Dle)  some 
words  of  warning  against  painters  likely  to  mislead  the  stu- 
dent. For  indeed,  though  here  and  there  something  may  be 
gained  by  looking  at  inferior  men,  there  is  always  more  to  be 
gained  b}'  looking  at  the  best ;  and  there  is  not  time,  with  all 
the  looking  of  human  life,  to  exhaust  even  one  great  painter's 
instruction.  How  then  shall  we  dare  to  waste  our  sight  and 
thoughts  on  infenor  ones,  even  if  we  could  do  so,  which  we 
rarely  can,  without  danger  of  being  led  astray  ?  Nay,  strictly 
speaking,  what  people  call  inferior  painters  are  in  general  no 
painters.  Ai-tists  are  divided  by  an  impassable  gulf  into  the 
men  who  can  paint,  and  who  cannot.  The  men  who  can  paint 
often  fall  short  of  what  they  should  have  done ; — are  repressed, 
or  defeated,  or  otherwise  rendered  inferior  one  to  another: 
still  there  is  an  everlasting  barrier  between  them  and  the  men 
who  cannot  paint — who  can  only  in  various  popular  ways  pre- 
tend to  paint.  And  if  once  you  know  the  difference,  there  i^ 
always  some  good  to  be  got  by  locking  at  a  real  painter — 
seldom  anything  but  mischief  to  be  got  out  of  a  false  one  ; 
but  do  not  suppose  real  painters  are  common,  I  do  not  speak 
of  living  men ;  but  among  those  who  labour  no  more,  in  this 
England  of  oui's,  since  it  first  had  a  school,  we  have  had  only 
five  real  painters ; — Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  and  Turner. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have  forgotten  Wilkie. 
No.  I  once  much  overrated  him  as  an  expressional  draughts- 
man, not  having  then  studied  the  figure  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  detect  superficial  sentiment.  But  his  colour  I  have 
never  praised  ;  it  is  entirely  false  and  valueless.  And  it  would 
be  unjust  to  English  art  if  I  did  not  here  express  my  regTet 

*  At  least  after  liis  style  was  formed  ;  early  pictures,  like  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  iu  our  Gallery,  are  of  little  value. 
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that  the  admiration  of  Constable,  already  harmful  enough  in 
England,  is  extending  even  into  France.  There  was,  perhaps, 
the  making,  in  Constable,  of  a  second  or  third-rate  painter,  if 
any  careful  discipline  had  developed  in  him  the  instincts 
which,  though  unparalleled  for  nalTo^vness,  were,  as  far  as 
they  went,  true.  But  as  it  is,  he  is  nothing  more  than  an 
industrious  and  innocent  amateur  blundering  his  way  to  a 
superficial  ex2:)ression  of  one  or  two  popular  aspects  of  com- 
mon natui*e. 

And  my  readers  may  depend  upon  it,  that  all  blame  which 
I  express  in  this  sweeping  way  is  tinistworthy.  I  have  often 
had  to  repent  of  over-praise  of  inferior  men  ;  and  continually 
to  repent  of  insufficient  praise  of  great  men  ;  but  of  broad 
condemnation,  never.  For  I  do  not  speak  it  but  after  the 
most  searching  examination  of  the  matter,  and  under  st^m 
sense  of  need  for  it :  so  that  whenever  the  reader  is  entirelv 
shocked  by  what  I  say,  he  may  be  assured  every  word  is  true.* 
It  is  just  because  it  so  much  offends  him,  that  it  was  neces- 
saiy :  and  knowing  that  it  must  offend  him,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  it,  without  certainty  of  its  truth.  I  say  "  cer- 
tainty," for  it  is  just  as  possible  to  be  ceriain  whether  the 
drawing  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  is  true  or  false,  as  whether  the 
drawing  of  a  triangle  is  ;  and  what  I  mean  primarily  by  say- 
ing that  a  picture  is  in  till  respects  worthless,  is  that  it  is  in 
fdl  resjDects  False :  which  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  at  all,  but 
a  matter  of  ascertainable  fact,  such  as  I  never  assert  till  I  have 
ascertained.  And  the  thing  so  commonly  said  about  my  writ- 
ings, that  they  are  rather  persuasive  than  just;  and  that  though 
my  "language"  may  be  good,  I  am  an  unsafe  guide  in  art 
criticism,  is,  like  many  other  popular  estimates  in  such  mat- 
ters, not  merely  untrue,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  truth  ; 
it  is  truth,  like  reflections  in  water,  distorted  much  by  the 
shaking  receptive  suriace,   and   in   every  i^ai'ticular,   upside 

*  He  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  blame — however  strongly 
expressed,  of  some  special  fault  or  error  in  a  true  painter, — from  these 
gen«^ral  statements  of  inferiority  or  worthlessness.  Thus  he  will  find 
me  ronliimally  lanifhinii  at  Wilson  s  tr^p  irainting  ;  not  l)ecause  Wilson 
could  not  })aint,  but  because  he  had  never  looked  at  a  tree. 
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down.  For  my  "language,"  until  \Ndthin  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  was  loose,  obscui'e,  and  more  or  less  feeble  ;  and  still, 
though  I  have  tried  hard  to  mend  it,  the  best  I  can  do  is  in- 
ferior to  much  contemporary  ^vork.  No  description  that  I 
have  ever  given  of  anything  is  worth  four  lines  of  Tennyson  ; 
and  in  serious  thought,  my  half -pages  are  generally  only 
worth  about  as  much  as  a  single  sentence  either  of  his,  or  of 
Carlyle's.  They  are,  I  well  trust,  as  true  and  necessary  ;  but 
they  are  neither  so  concentrated  nor  so  well  put.  But  I  am 
an  entirely  safe  guide  in  art  judgment :  and  that  simply  as  the 
necessary  result  of  my  having  given  the  labour  of  life  to  the 
determination  of  facts,  rather  than  to  the  following  of  feelings 
or  theories.  Not,  indeed,  that  my  work  is  free  from  mistakes ; 
it  admits  mau}^  and  always  must  admit  many,  from  its  scat- 
tered range ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  to  enter 
sternly  and  searchiugly  into  the  nature  of  what  it  deals  with, 
and  the  kind  of  mistake  it  admits  is  never  dangerous,  consist- 
ing, usually,  in  pressing  the  truth  too  far.  It  is  quite  eas}', 
for  instance.,  to  take  an  accidental  irregularity  in  a  2:)iece  of 
architecture,  which  less  careful  examination  would  never  have 
detected  at  all,  for  an  intentional  irregularity  ;  quite  possible 
to  misinterpret  an  obscui-e  passage  in  a  picture,  which  a  less 
eai'nest  observer  would  never  have  tried  to  interpret.  But 
mistakes  of  this  kind — honest,  enthusiastic  mistakes — are 
never  harmful  ;  because  they  are  always  made  in  a  tme  direc- 
tion, — falls  forward  on  the  road,  not  into  the  ditch  beside  it ; 
and  they  are  sure  to  be  corrected  by  the  next  comer.  But 
the  blunt  and  dead  mistakes  made  by  too  many  other  writers 
on  ai-t — the  mistakes  of  sheer  inattention,  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy— are  mortal.  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker 
may  be  difficult  to  fathom,  and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again 
more  or  less  mistaken  in  guessing  at  his  meaning ;  but  the 
real,  profound,  nay,  quite  bottomless,  and  unredeemable  mis- 
take, is  the  fool's  thought — that  he  had  ??o  meaning. 

I  do  not  refer,  in  saying  this,  to  any  of  my  statements  re- 
specting subjects  which  it  has  been  my  main  work  to  study  : 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  never  yei  misinterpreted  any 
pictui'c  of  Turner's,  though  often  remaining  blind  to  the  half 
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of  what  he  had  intended  :  neither  have  I  as  yet  found  any- 
thing to  correct  in  my  statements  respecting  Venetian  archi- 
tecture ;  *  but  in  casual  references  to  wliat  has  been  quickly 
seen,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  wholly  against  eiTor,  without 
losing  much  valuable  observation,  true  in  ninety-nine  case? 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  harmless  even  when  erroneous. 
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Reynolds'  disappointment. 


It  is  very  fortunate  that  in  the  fragment  of  Mason's  MSS., 
published  lately  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  "  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds' 
Notes,'*  f  record  is  preserved  of  Sir  Joshua's  feelings  respect- 
ing the  paintings  in  the  window  of  New  College,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  give  his  full  sanction  to  this 
mode  of  painting  on  glass.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
curious,  to  my  mind,  than  the  great  paintei's  expectations; 
or  his  having  at  all  entertained  the  idea  that  the  qualities  of 
colour  which  ai'e  peculiar  to  opaque  bodies  could  be  obtained 
in  a  transparent  medium  ;  but  so  it  is  :  and  with  the  simpHc- 
ity  and  humbleness  of  an  entirely  great  man  he  hopes  that 
Mr.  Jei-vas  on  glass  is  to  excel  Sir  Joshua  on  canvas.  Hap- 
pily, Mason  tells  us  the  result. 

"  With  the  copy  Jervas  made  of  this  picture  he  was  giiev- 
ously  disappointed.  *  I  had  frequently,'  he  said  to  me, 
*  pleased  mj^self  by  reflecting,  after  I  had  produced  what  I 
thought  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  my  canvas, 
how  greatly  that  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  tjrans- 
parency  which  the  painting  on  glass  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce.    It  tui'ned  out  quite  the  reverse.'" 

*  The  subtle  portions  of  the  Byzantine  Palaces,  given  in  precise  meas- 
urements in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice/'  were  alleged 
by  architects  to  be  accidental  irregularities.  Tliey  will  be  found^  by 
every  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  them,  most  assuredly  and 
indisputably  intentional, — and  not  only  so,  but  oue  of  the  principaj 
subjects  of  the  designer's  care. 

f  Smith,  Soho  Square,  1859. 
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CLASSICAL   ARCHITECTURE. 


This  passage  in  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  woodcut,  Fig.  1 ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  disfigure  the 
middle  of  this  book  with  it.  It  is  copied  from  the  49th  plate 
of  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Edin- 
burgh, 1797),  and  represents  an  Enghsh  farmhouse  arranged 


FiO.  1. 

on  classical  principles.  If  the  reader  cares  to  consult  the 
work  itself,  he  will  find  in  the  same  plate  another  composi- 
tion of  similar  propriety,  and  dignified  by  the  addition  of  a 
pediment,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  "a  private  gentleman 
who  has  a  small  family  may  find  conveniency." 


APPENDIX  IV. 

SUBTLETY   OF  HAND. 

I  HAD  intended  in  one  or  other  of  these  lectures  to  have 
spoken  at  some  length  of  the  quality  of  refinement  in  Colour, 
but  found  the  subject  would  lead  me  too  far.     A  few  words 
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are,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  explain  some  expressions 
in  the  text 

"Refinement  in  colour  "  is  indeed  a  tautological  expression, 
for  colour,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist  until 
it  in  refined.  Dirt  exists, — stains  exist, — and  pigments  exist, 
easily  enough  in  all  places  ;  and  are  laid  on  easily  enough  by 
all  hands  ;  but  colour  exists  only  where  there  is  tenderness, 
and  can  be  laid  on  only  by  a  hand  which  has  strong  life  in  it 
The  law  concerning  colour  is  very  strange,  very  noble,  in  some 
sense  almost  awful.  In  every  given  touch  laid  on  canvas,  if 
one  grain  of  the  colour  is  inoperative,  and  does  not  .take  its 
full  part  in  producing  the  hue,  the  hue  wdll  be  imperfect 
The  grain  of  colour  which  does  not  work  is  dead.  It  infects 
all  about  it  with  its  death.  It  must  be  got  quit  of,  or  the 
touch  is  spoiled.  We  acknowledge  this  instinctively  in  our 
use  of  the  phrases  "dead  colour,"  "killed  coloui*,"  "^oul 
colour."  Those  words  are,  in  some  sort,  literally  true.  If 
more  colour  is  put  on  than  is  necessary,  a  heavy  touch  when 
a  light  one  would  have  been  enough,  the  quantity  of  colour 
that  was  not  wanted,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  rest,  is  as  dea4, 
and  it  pollutes  the  rest.  There  will  be  no  good  in  the 
touch. 

The  art  of  painting,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  laying 
on  the  least  possible  colour  that  will  produce  the  requii'ed  re- 
sult, and  this  measui-ement,  in  all  the  ultimate,  that  is  to  say, 
the  principal,  operations  of  colouring,  is  so  delicate  that  not 
one  human  hand  in  a  million  has  the  required  Hghtness.  The 
final  touch  of  any  painter  properly  so  named,  of  CoiTeggio — 
Titian — Turner — or  Reynolds — would  be  always  quite  invisi- 
ble to  any  one  watching  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  films  of 
hue  being  laid  thinner  than  the  depths  of  the  grooves  in 
mother-of-pearl.  The  work  may  be  swift,  apparently  careless, 
nay,  to  the  painter  himself  almost  unconscious.  Great  painters 
are  so  organized  that  they  do  their  best  work  without  efibrt ; 
]jut  analyze  the  touches  afterwards,  and  you  will  find  the  struct- 
ure and  depth  of  the  colour  laid  mathematically  demonstrable 
to  be  of  literally  infinite  fineness,  the  last  touches  passing  away 
at  their  edges  by  untraceable  gradation.     The  very  esocnce  of 
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a  master's  work  may  tlius  be  removed  by  a  picture-cleaner  in 
ten  minutes. 

Observe,  however,  this  thinness  exists  only  in  portions  of 
the  ultimate  touches,  for  which  the  preparation  may  often  have 
been  made  with  solid  colours,  commonly,  and  literally,  called 
"  dead  colouring,"  but  even  that  is  always  subtle  if  a  master 
lays  it — subtle  at  least  in  drawing,  if  simple  in  hue  ;  and  far- 
ther, observe  that  the  refinement  of  work  consists  not  in  lay- 
ing absolutely  little  colour,  but  in  always  lajing  precisely  the 
right  quantity.  To  lay  on  little  needs  indeed  the  rare  light- 
ness of  hand  ;  but  to  lay  much, — jei  not  one  atom  too  much, 
ana  obtain  subtlety,  not  by  withholding  strength,  but  by  pre- 
cision of  pause, — that  is  the  master's  final  sign-manual — power, 
knowledge,  and  tenderness  all  united.  A  great  deal  of  colour 
may  often  be  wanted  ;  perhaps  quite  a  mass  of  it,  such  as  shall 
project  from  the  canvas  ;  but  the  real  painter  lays  this  mass 
of  its  required  thickness  and  shape  with  as  much  precision  as 
if  it  were  a  bud  of  a  flower  which  he  had  to  touch  into  blos- 
som ;  one  of  Turner's  loaded  fragments  of  white  cloud  is  mod- 
elled and  gradated  in  an  instant,  as  if  it  alone  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  when  the  same  quantity  of  colour,  under 
another  hand,  would  be  a  lifeless  lump. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
of  13th  November,  1858,  which  I  was  obliged  to  wi'ite  to  de- 
fend a  questioned  expression  respecting  Turner's  subtlety  of 
hand  from  a  charge  of  hyperbole,  contains  some  interesting 
and  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  though  it  refers  to 
pencil  and  chalk  drawing  only  : — 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  yet  leave  to  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections you  make  to  two  statements  in  my  catalogue,  as  those 
objections  would  otherwise  diminish  its  usefulness.  I  have 
asserted  that,  in  a  given  drawing  (named  as  one  of  the  chief  in 
the  series).  Turner's  pencil  did  not  move  over  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch  without  meaning  ;  and  you  charge  this  expression  with 
extravagant  hyperbole.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  within 
the  truth,  being  merely  a  mathematically  accurate  description 
of  fairly  good  execution  in  either  drawing  or  engraving.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  measure  a  piece  of  any  ordinary  good  work  to 
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ascertain  this.  Take,  for  instance,  Finden's  engraving  at  the 
ISOtli  page  of  Rogers'  poems  ;  in  which  the  face  of  the  figure, 
from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  brow,  occupies  just  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  the  space  between  the  upper  lip  and  chin  as 
nearly  as  possible  one-seventeenth  of  an  inch.  The  whole 
mouth  occupies  one-third  of  this  space,  say  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch,  and  within  that  S2)ace  both  the  lips  and  the  much  more 
difficult  inner  corner  of  the  mouth  are  perfectly  drawn  and 
rounded,  with  quite  successful  and  sufficientl}'  subtle  expression. 
Any  artist  will  assure  you  that  in  order  to  draw  a  mouth  as  well 
as  this,  there  must  be  more  than  twenty  gradations  of  shade  in 
the  touches  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  gradations  changing, 
with  meaning,  within  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

"  But  tliis  is  mere  child's  play  compared  to  the  refinement 
/>f  a  first-rate  mechanical  work — much  more  of  brush  or  pencil 
drawing  b}'  a  master's  hand.  In  order  at  once  to  fui'nish  you 
with  authontative  evidence  on  this  point,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  tutor  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  a  friend  to  whom  I  always 
have  recourse  when  I  want  to  be  precisely  right  in  any  matter ; 
for  his  great  knowledge  both  of  mathematics  and  of  natural 
science  is  joined,  not  only  with  singular  powers  of  delicate 
experimental  manipulation,  but  with  a  keen  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  in  art.  His  answ^er,  in  its  final  statement  respecting 
Turner's  work,  is  amazing  even  to  me,  and  will,  I  should  think, 
be  more  so  to  your  readers.  Observe  the  successions  of  meas- 
ured and  tested  refinement :  here  is  No.  1 : — 

"  *  The  finest  mechanical  work  that  I  know,  which  is  not 
oj)tical,  is  that  done  by  Nobert  in  the  way  of  ruling  lines.  I 
have  a  series  ruled  by  him  on  glass,  giving  actual  scales  from 
•000024  and  '000016  of  an  inch,  perfectly  correct  to  these  places 
of  decimals,  and  he  has  executed  others  as  fine  as  '000012, 
though  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  could  repeat  these  last  with 
accuracy.' 

"  This  is  No.  1,  of  precision.  ]Mr.  Kingsley  proceeds  to 
No.  2  :— 

"  *  But  this  is  rude  work  compared  to  the  accuracy  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  object-glass  of  a  microscope  such 
as  Rosse  turns  out' 
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*'  I  am  sorry  to  omit  tlie  explanation  •which  follows  of  the 
ten  lenses  composing  such  a  glass,  '  each  of  which  must  be 
exact  in  radius  and  in  surface,  and  all  have  their  axes  coinci- 
dent : '  but  it  would  not  be  intelligible  without  the  figure  by 
which  it  is  illustrated  ;  so  I  pass  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  No.  3  : — 

"'I  am  tolerably  familiar,'  he  proceeds,  'with  the  actual 
.  grinding  and  polishing  of  lenses  and  specula,  and  have  j)ro- 
duced  by  my  own  hand  some  by  no  means  bad  optical  work,  and 
I  have  copied  no  small  amount  of  Tui'ner's  work,  and  I  dill  look 
with  awe  at  the  combined  delicacy  and  precision  of  his  hand  /  it 
BEATS  OPTICAL  WORK  OUT  OF  SIGHT.  Li  optical  woi'k,  as  in  refined 
drawing,  the  hand  goes  beyond  the  eye,  and  one  has  to  dej^end 
upon  the  feel  ;  and  when  one  has  once  learned  what  a  delicate 
afiair  touch  is,  one  gets  a  horror  of  all  coarse  work,  and  is 
ready  to  forgive  any  amount  of  feebleness,  sooner  than  that 
boldness  which  is  akin  to  impudence.  In  optics  the  distinc- 
tion is  easily  seen  when  the  work  is  put  to  trial ;  but  here  too, 
as  in  drawing,  it  requii-es  an  educated  eye  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence when  the  work  is  only  moderately  bad  ;  but  with  "bold  " 
work,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  distortion  and  fog  :  and  I 
heartily  w^ish  the  same  result  would  follow  the  same  kind 
of  handhngin  drawing  ;  but  here,  the  boldness  cheats  the  un- 
learned b}^  looking  like  the  precision  of  the  true  man.  It  i« 
very  strange  how  much  better  our  ears  are  than  our  eyes  in  this 
countrv  :  if  an  icrnorant  man  were  to  be  "  bold  "  with  a  viohn. 
he  would  not  get  many  admirers,  though  his  boldness  was  far 
below  that  of  ninetv-niue  out  of  a  hundred  drawing's  one  sees.* 

*'  The  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics  in  the  above  extract 
are  those  which  were  surprising  to  me.  I  knew  that  Turner's 
w\as  as  refined  as  any  optical  work,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  go- 
ing beyond  it.  Mr.  Kingsley's  word  'awe'  occurring  just  be- 
fore, is,  however,  as  I  have  often  felt,  precisely  the  right  one. 
When  once  we  begin  at  all  to  understand  the  handling  of  any 
truly  great  executor,  such  as  that  of  any  of  the  three  great  Ve- 
netians, of  Correggio,  or  Turner,  the  awe  of  it  is  something 
greater  than  can  be  felt  from  the  most  stupendous  natural 
scenery.  For  the  creation  of  such  a  system  as  a  high  human 
intelligence,  endowed  with  its  ineffably  perfect  iustrument>i  of 
10 
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eye  and  hand,  is  a  far  more  aj^palling  manifestation  of  Infinite 
Power,  tlian  the  making  either  of  seas  or  mountains. 

"  After  this  testimony  to  the  completion  of  Turner's  work, 
I  need  not  at  length  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  hyper- 
bole in  the  statement  that,  *  as  far  as  I  know,  the  galleries  of 
Europe  may  be  challenged  to  produce  one  sketch  *  that  shall 
equal  the  chalk  study  No.  45,  or  the  feeblest  of  the  memoranda 
in  the  71st  and  following  frames  ;  *  which  memoranda,  how- 
ever, it  should  have  been  observed,  are  stated  at  the  44th 
l^age  to  be  in  some  resjoects  '  the  grandest  work  in  grey  that 
he  did  in  his  life.*  For  I  believe  that,  as  manipulators,  none 
but  the  four  men  whom  I  have  just  named  (the  three  Vene- 
tians and  CoiTeggio)  were  equal  to  Turner  ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  those  four  ever  put  their  full  strength  into 
sketches.  But  whether  they  did  or  not,  my  statement  in  the 
catalogue  is  Hmited  by  my  o^vn  knowledge  :  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  trust  that  knowledge,  it  is  not  an  enthusiastic  statement, 
but  an  entirely  calm  and  considered  one.  It  may  be  a  mistake 
but  it  is  not  a  hyperbole." 
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I  CAN  only  give,  to  illustrate  this  balcony,  fac-similes  of  rough 
memoranda  made  on  a  single  leaf  of  my  note-book,  -with  a 
thed  hand  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  young  students  to  see  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  the  diflerence  between  notes  made 
to  get  at  the  gist  and  heai't  of  a  thing,  and  notes  made  merely 
to  look  neat  Only  it  must  be  observed  that  the  best  charactei*s 
of  free  drawing  are  always  lost  even  in  the  most  careful  fac- 
simile ;  and  I  should  not  show  even  these  shght  notes  in  wood- 
cut imitation,  unless  the  reader  had  it  in  his  power,  by  a 

*  A  sketch,  observe, — not  a  finished  drawing.  Sketches  are  only 
proper  subjects  of  comparison  with  each  other  when  they  contain  about 
the  same  quantity  of  work  :  the  test  of  their  merit  is  the  quantity  of 
truth  told  with  a  given  number  of  touches.  Tlie  assertion  in  tlie  Cata- 
logue which  this  letter  waii  written  to  defend,  wa&  made  respecting  the 
sketch  of  Rome,  No.  101. 
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glance  at  the  21st  or  35tli  plates  iu  Modern  Painters  (aud  yet 
better,  by  trying  to  copy  a  piece  of  either  of  them),  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  I  can  draw  or  not.  I  refer  to  these  plates,  be- 
cause, though  I  distinctly  stated  in  tbe  preface  that  they,  to- 
gether with  the  12th,  20th,  34th,  and  37th,  were  executed  on 
the  steel  by  my  own  hand,  (the  use  of  the  dry  point  in  the 
foregrounds  of  the  12th  and  21st  plates  being  moreover  wholly 
different  from  the  common  processes  of  etching)  I  find  it 
constantly  assumed  that  they  were  engraved  for  me — as  if 
direct  lying  in  such  masters  were  a  thing  of  quite  common 


usage. 


Fig.  2  is  the  centre-piece  of  the  balcony,  but  a  leaf-spray  is 


Fig.  2. 


omitted  on  the  right-hand  side,  having 
been  too  much  buried  among  the  real 
leaves  to  be  drawn. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  intended  general  ef- 
fect of  its  masses,  the  five-leaved  and  six- 
leaved  flowers  beiuG^  clearly  distinguish- 
able  at  any  distance.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  4  is  its  profile,  rather  carefully  drawn  at  the  top,  to 
show  the  tuHp  and  turkscap  lily  leaves.  Undemeatli  there  is 
a  plate  of  iron  beaten  into  broad  thin  leaves,  which  cives  the 
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centre  of  the  balcony  a  gradual  sweep  outwards,  like  the  side 
of  a  ship  of  war.     The  central  profile  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
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portance  in  ironwork,  as  the  flow  of  it  afTects  the  curves  of 
the  whole  design,  not  merely  in  surface,  as  in  mai-ble  carving, 

tout     rZ  ;°*f rf  °"''  f  *°  '^'  ^'-^^  '^  ^''^^  «'™"S''  t"^" 
front     The  lighter  leaves,  b  b,  aie  real  bindweed. 
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Fig.  5  shows  two  of  the  teeth  of  the  border,  illustratinpj 
theii-  iiTegulaiity  of  form,  which  takes  place  quite  to  the  ex- 
tent indicated. 

Fig.  6  is  the  border  at  the  side  of  the  balcony,  showing  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole, 
nameh%  the  enlargement  and  retraction  of  the  teeth  of  the 
cornice,  as  it  approaches  the  wall     This  treatment  of  the 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


whole  cornice  as  a  kind  of  wreath  round  the  balcony,  having 
its  leaves  flung  loose  at  the  back,  and  set  close  at  the  front,  as 
a  girl  would  throw  a  wi'eath  of  leaves  round  her  haii-,  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  finished  indication  of  a  good  workman's  mind 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  thing. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  outline  of  the  retracted  leaves  accui-ately. 


Fig.  7. 


It  was  noted  in  the  text  that  the  whole  of  this  ironwork 
had  been  coloured.  The  difficulty  of  colouring  ironwork 
rightl}^  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  in  some  way  or  other, 
have  been  the  j^rincipal  reasons  for  my  never  having  entered 
heartily  into  this  subject  ;  for  all  the  ironwork  I  have  ever 
seen  look  beautiful  was  rustj^,  and  rusty  iron  will  not  answer 
modern  purposes.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  painted,  but  it 
needs  some  one  to  do  it  who  knows  what  painting  means,  and 
fcAv  of  us  do — certainh'  none,  as  yet,  of  our  restorers  of  decor 
ration  or  writers  on  colour. 
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It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  me  that  book  after  book  should 
appear  on  this  last  subject,  without  apparently  the  slightest 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  wiiters  that  the  first  necessity 
of  beauty  in  colour  is  gi-adation,  as  the  first  necessity  of 
beauty  in  line  is  curvature, — or  that  the  second  necessity  in 
colour  is  mystery  or  subtlety,  as  the  second  necessity  in  line 
is  softness.  Colour  ungradated  is  wholly  valueless ;  colour 
unmysterious  is  wholly  barbarous.  Unless  it  looses  itself  and 
melts  away  towards  other  coloui's,  as  a  tiTie  line  loses  itself 
and  melts  away  towards  other  lines,  colour  has  no  proper  ex- 
istence, in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word.  What  a  cube,  or 
tetrahedron,  is  to  organic  form,  ungradated  and  unconfused 
colour  is  to  organic  colour  ;  and  a  person  who  attempts  to  ar- 
range colour  hamionies  without  gradation  of  tint  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  categoiy,  as  an  artist  who  should  try  to  com- 
pose a  beautiful  picture  out  of  an  accumulation  of  cubes  and 
parallelopipeds. 

The  value  of  hue  in  all  illuminations  on  painted  glass  of 
fine  periods  depends  primai*ily  on  the  expedients  used  to 
make  the  colours  palpitate  and  fluctuate  ;  inequality  of  brill- 
iancy being  the  condition  of  brilliancy,  just  as  inequality  of 
accent  is  the  condition  of  power  and  loveliness  in  sound.  The 
skill  with  which  the  thii'teenth  century  illuminators  in  books, 
and  the  Indians  in  shawls  and  carpets,  use  the  minutest  atoms 
of  colour  to  gradate  other  colors,  and  confuse  the  eye,  is  the 
first  secret  in  their  gift  of  splendour :  associated,  however, 
with  so  many  other  artifices  which  are  quite  instinctive  and 
unteachable,  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  dwell  upon  them.  Deli- 
cacy of  organization  in  the  designer  given,  you  will  soon  have 
all,  and  without  it,  nothing.  However,  not  to  close  my  book 
with  desponding  words,  let  me  set  down,  as  many  of  us  like 
such  things,  five  Laws  to  which  there  is  no  exception  what- 
ever, and  which,  if  they  can  enable  no  one  to  pi'oduce  good 
colour,  are  at  least,  as  far  as  they  reach,  accurately  condem- 
nators'  of  bad  colour. 

1.  All  good  colour  is  gradated.  A  blush  rose  (or,  better 
etill,  a  blush  itself),  is  the  type  of  rightuess  in  armngeraent  of 
pure  hue. 
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2.  All  harmonies  of  colour  depend  for  their  ^^TALITY  on 
the  action  and  helpful  operation  of  e\ery  particle  of  colour 
they  contain. 

3.  The  final  particles  of  colour  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness OF  a  colour   harmony   ARE  ALWAYS  INFINITELY    SM.ALL  ;    either 

laid  by  immeasurably  subtle  touches  of  the  pencil,  or  pro- 
duced by  portions  of  the  colouring  substance,  however  dis- 
tributed, which  ai'e  so  absolutely  small  as  to  become  at  the  in- 
tended distance  infinitely  so  to  the  eye. 

4.    No    COLOUR    HARMONY  IS    OF   HIGH    ORDER    UNLESS  IT    IN^'OLVES 

iNDESCRiB.\BLE  TINTS.  It  is  the  bcst  possiblc  sign  of  a  colour 
when  nobody  who  sees  it  knows  what  to  call  it,  or  how  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  to  any  one  else.  Even  among  simple  hues  the 
most  valuable  are  those  which  cannot  be  defined  ;  the  most 
precious  pui-ples  will  look  brown  beside  pure  j^urple,  and 
pui*ple  beside  pure  brown  ;  and  the  most  precious  greens 
will  be  called  blue  if  seen  beside  pure  green,  and  gi-een  if 
seen  beside  pure  blue. 

5.  The  fester  the  eye  for  colour,  the  less  it  \stll  require  to 
GRATIFY  IT  INTENSELY.  But  that  little  must  be  supremely  good 
and  pure,  as  the  finest  notes  of  a  gi-eat  singer,  which  are  so 
near  to  silence.  And  a  great  colourist  will  make  even  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  lovely,  as  the  fading  of  the  perfect  voice  maktiS 
silence  sacred. 
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ADVICE. 


I  PUBLISH  these  lectures  at  present  roughly,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  delivered, — (necessarily  more  brief  and  broken 
than  that  which  may  be  i^ermitted  when  time  is  not  limited,) 
— because  I  know  that  some  of  their  hearers  wished  to  obtam 
them  for  immediate  reference.  Ultimately,  I  hope,  they  will 
be  completed  in  an  illustrated  volume,  containing  at  least  six 
lectures,  on  the  E-obin,  the  Swallow,  the  Chough,  the  Lark, 
the  Swan,  and  the  Sea-gull.  But  months  pass  by  me  now, 
like  days ;  and  my  work  remains  only  in  design.  I  think  it 
better,  therefore,  to  let  the  lectures  appear  separately,  with 
provisional  wood-cuts,  afterwards  to  be  bettered,  or  replaced 
by  more  finished  engravings.  The  illustrated  volume,  if  ever 
finished,  will  cost  a  guinea  ;  but  these  separate  lectures  a  shil- 
ling, or,  if  long,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each.  The  guinea's 
worth  will,  perhaps,  be  the  cheaj^er  book  in  the  end  ;  but  I 
shall  be  glad  if  some  of  my  hearers  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
subject  to  prevent  their  waiting  for  it. 

The  modern  vulgarization  of  the  word  "  advertisement " 
renders,  I  think,  the  use  of  '  advice '  as  above,  in  the  sense  of 
the  French  '  avis '  (passing  into  our  old  English  verb  '  avise  ') 
on  the  whole,  preferable. 

BllANTWOOD, 

Juney  1873. 
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'*  II  etoit  tout  couvert  d'oisiaulx." 

Romance  op  the  Rose. 


LECTUKE  L 

THE  ROBIN. 

1.  Among  the  more  splendid  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  o* 
the  Old  Masters,  this  year,  you  cannot  but  remember  the 
Vandyke  portraits  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  I 
think  you  cannot  but  remember  it,  because  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find,  even  among  the  works  of  Vandyke,  a  more  strik- 
ing representation  of  the  youth  of  our  English  noblesse  ;  nor 
one  in  which  the  painter  had  more  exerted  himself,  or  with 
better  success,  in  rendering  the  decorous  pride  and  natura\ 
grace  of  honourable  aristocracy. 

Vandyke  is,  however,  inferior  to  Titian  and  Velasquez,  in 
that  his  eifort  to  show  this  noblesse  of  air  and  persons  7 nay 
alwaj's  be  detected  ;  also  the  aristocracy  of  Vandyke's  day  A^ere 
already  so  far  fearful  of  their  own  position  as  to  feel  anxiety 
that  it  should  be  immediately  recognized.  And  the  effect  of 
the  painter's  conscious  deference,  and  of  the  equally  conscious 
pride  of  the  boys,  as  they  stood  to  be  painted,  has  been  some- 
what to  shorten  the  power  of  the  one,  and  to  abase  the  dig- 
nity of  the  other.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  my  admiration 
of  the  youths'  beautiful  faces,  and  natural  quality  of  majesty, 
set  off  by  all  splendours  of  di-ess  and  courtesies  of  art,  I  could 
not  forbear  questioning  with  mj'self  what  the  true  value  was, 
in  the  scales  of  creation,  of  these  fair  human  beings  who  set 
so  high  a  value  on  themselves  ;  and, — as  if  the  only  answer. 
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' — the  words   kept  repeating  tliemselves  in  my  ear,  "  Ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

2.  Passeres,  arpovOoi, — the  things  that  open  their  wings, 
and  are  not  otherwise  noticeable  ;  small  birds  of  the  land  and 
wood  ;  the  food  of  the  serj^ent,  of  man,  or  of  the  stronger 
creatures  of  their  own  kind, — that  even  these,  tliough  among 
the  simplest  and  obscurest  of  beings,  have  yet  price  in  the 
eyes  of  theii*  Maker,  and  that  the  death  of  one  of  them  cannot 
take  place  but  by  His  permission,  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  declamation  in  our  pulpits,  and  the  ground  of  much  senti- 
ment in  nursery  education.  But  the  declamation  is  so  aim- 
less, and  the  sentiment  so  hollow,  that,  practically,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  leisure  of  mankind  has  been  found  in  the  de- 
stiniction  of  the  creatures  which  they  professed  to  believe  even 
the  Most  High  would  not  see  perish  without  pity  ;  and,  in  re- 
cent days,  it  is  fast  becoming  the  only  definition  of  aristoc- 
racy, that  the  principal  business  of  its  life  is  tha  killing  of 
span'ows. 

SpaiTows,  or  pigeons,  or  partridges,  what  does  it  matter? 
"  Centum  mille  perdrices  plumbo  confecit ; "  *  that  is,  indeed, 
too  often  the  sum  of  the  life  of  an  English  lord  ;  much  ques- 
tionable now,  if  indeed  of  more  value  than  that  of  many  spar- 
rows. 

3.  Is  it  not  a  strange  fact,  that,  interested  in  nothing  so 
much  for  the  Last  two  hundred  years,  as  in  his  horses,  he  yet 
left  it  to  the  fai'mers  of  Scotland  to  relieve  draught  horses 
from  the  bearing-rein  ;  f  is  it  not  one  equally  strange  that, 
master  of  the  forests  of  England  for  a  thousand  years,  and  of 
its  libraries  for  three  hundred,  he  left  the  natural  history  of 
birds  to  be  written  by  a  card-printer's  lad  of  Newcastle? 
"Written,  and  not  written,  for  indeed  we  have  no  natural  his- 
tory of  birds  wi'itten  yet.  It  cannot  be  written  but  by  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  no  English  gentleman  in  re- 
cent times  has  ever  thought  of  birds  except  as  flying  targets, 
or  flavourous  dishes.  The  only  piece  of  natural  history  worth 
the  name  in  the  Eughsh  language,  that  I  know  of,  is  in  the 

•  The  epitaph  on  Count  Z^icbdarni,  in  "  Sartor  Resartus." 
f  Sir  Arthur  Uelpb.     "Animals  and  their  Masters,  '  p.  G7. 
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few  lines  of  Milton  on  the  Creation.  The  onlj-  example  of  a 
proper  manner  of  contribution  to  natural  history  is  in  White's 
Letters  from  Selborne.  You  know  I  have  always  spoken  of 
Bewick  as  pre-eminently  a  vulgar  or  booiish  person,  though 
of  splendid  honour  and.  genius  ;  his  vulgarity  shows  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  in  the  poverty  of  the  details  he  has  collected, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  shrewdest  sense,  for  English 
ornitholo^v.  His  imaj^ination  is  not  cultivated  enou<:::h  to 
enable  him  to  choose,  or  arrange. 

4.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said  for  the  observations  of  mod- 
ern science.  It  is  vulgar  in  a  far  worse  w-a}',  by  its  arrogance 
and  materiahsm.  In  general,  the  scientific  natural  history  of 
a  bird  consists  of  four  articles, — first,  the  name  and  estate  of 
the  gentleman  whose  gamekeeper  shot  the  last  that  was  seen 
in  England  ;  secondly,  two  or  three  stories  of  doubtful 
oiigin,  printed  in  every  book  on  the  subject  of  birds  for  the 
last  fift}'  years  ;  thirdly,  an  account  of  the  feathers,  from  the 
comb  to  the  rump,  with  enumeration  of  the  colours  which  are 
never  more  to  be  seen  en  the  living  bird  by  English  eyes ; 
and,  lastly,  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  none  of  the 
twelve  names  which  former  natui'alists  have  given  to  the  bird 
are  of  any  further  use,  and  why  the  present  author  has  given 
it  a  thirteenth,  which  is  to  be  universallv,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  accepted. 

5.  You  may  fancy  this  is  caricature  ;  but  the  abyss  of  con- 
fusion produced  by  modem  science  in  nomenclature,  and  the 
utter  void  of  the  abyss  when  you  plunge  into  it  after  any  one 
useful  fact,  surpass  all  cancature.  I  have  in  my  hand  thirteen 
plates  of  thirteen  species  of  eagles ;  eagles  all,  or  hawks  all, 
or  falcons  all — w^hichever  name  you  choose  for  the  great  race 
of  the  hook-headed  birds  of  prey — some  so  like  that  you  can't 
tell  the  one  from  the  other,  at  the  distance  at  which  I  show 
them  to  you,  all  absoluteh'  alike  in  their  eagle  or  falcon 
character,  having,  every  one,  the  falx  for  its  beak,  and  every 
one,  flesh  for  its  prey.  Do  a'Ou  suppose  the  unhappy  student 
is  to  be  allowed  to  call  them  all  eagles,  or  all  falcons,  to  begin 
with,  as  would  be  the  fii*st  condition  of  a  wise  nomenclature, 
establishing  resemblance  by  specific  name,  before  marking 
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variation  by  individual  name  ?  No  such  luck.  I  liold  you  up 
the  plates  of  the  thirteen  birds  one  by  one,  and  read  you 
their  names  off  the  back  : — 

The  first  is  an  Aquiia. 

The  second,  a  Haliaetus. 

The  tliird,  a  Milvus. 

The  fourth,  a  Pandion. 

The  fifth,  an  Astur. 

The  sixth,  a  Falco. 

The  seventh,  a  Pemis. 

The  eighth,  a  Circus. 

The  ninth,  a  Buteo. 

The  tenth,  an  Archibuteo. 

The  eleventh,  an  Accipiter. 

The  twelfth,  an  Erythropus. 

And  the  thirteenth,  a  Tinnunculus. 
There's  a  nice  little  lesson  to  entertain  a  parish  schoolboy 
with,  beginning  his  natural  history  of  birds ! 

6.  There  are  not  so  many  vai*ieties  of  robin  as  of  hawk,  but 
the  scientific  classifiers  are  not  to  be  beaten.  If  they  cannot 
find  a  number  of  similar  birds  to  give  different  names  to,  they 
will  give  two  names  to  the  same  one.  Here  are  tw^o  pictures 
of  vour  owTi  redbreast,  out  of  the  two  best  modern  works  on 
ornithology.  In  one,  it  is  called  "  Motacilla  rubecula;"  in 
the  other,  "  Rubecula  familiaiis." 

7.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  serious,  as  one  of  the  most 
absurd,  weaknesses,  of  modem  naturalists  to  imagine  that  aw?/ 
presently  invented  nomenclature  can  stand,  even  were  it 
adopted  by  tlie  consent  of  nations,  instead  of  the  conceit  of 
individuals.  It  will  take  fifty  years'  digestion  before  the  re- 
cently a-scertained  elements  of  natural  science  can  permit  the 
aiTan^ement  of  species  in  any  permanently  (even  over  a 
limited  period)  nameable  order  ;  nor  tlien,  unless  a  great  man 
is  bom  to  perceive  and  exhibit  such  order.  In  the  meantime^ 
the  simplest  and  most  desciiptive  nomenclature  is  the  best. 
Every  one  of  these  birds,  for  instance,  might  be  called  falco 
in  Latin,  hawk  in  English,  some  word  being  added  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus,  which  should  describe  its  principal  aspect 
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or  habit.  Falco  montium,  Mountain  Hawk  ;  Falco  silvarum, 
Wood  Hawk  ;  Falco  procellarum,  Sea  Hawk ;  and  the  hke. 
Then,  one  descriiDtive  epithet  would  mark  species.  Falco 
montium,  aureus.  Golden  Eagle  ;  Falco  silvarum,  apivorus, 
Honey  Buzzard  ;  and  so  on  ;  and  the  naturalists  of  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London  should  confirm  the  names  of  known  creat- 
ures, in  conclave,  once  every  half  century,  and  let  them  so 
stand  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

8.  In  the  meantime,  you  yourselves,  or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  the  young  rising  scholar*  of  England, — all  of  you 
who  care  for  life  as  well  as  literature,  and  for  spirit, — even 
the  poor  souls  of  birds, — as  well  as  lettering  of  their  classes 
in  books, — you,  with  all  care,  should  cherish  the  old  Saxon- 
English  and  Norman-French  names  of  birds,  and  ascertain 
them  with  the  most  affectionate  research — never  despising 
even  the  rudest  or  most  provincial  forms  :  all  of  them  will, 
some  day  or  other,  give  you  clue  to  historical  points  of  in- 
terest. Take,  for  example,  the  common  English  name  of  this 
low-flying  falcon,  the  most  tameable  and  affectionate  of  his 
tribe,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  fastest  vanishing  from  field 
and  wood,  the  buzzard.  The  name  comes  from  the  Latin 
*'buteo,"  still  retained  by  the  ornithologists;  but,  in  its 
original  form,  valueless,  to  you.  But  when  you  get  it  com- 
fortably corrupted  into  Proven9al  "Busac,"  (whence  gradually 
the  French  busard,  and  our  buzzard,)  you  get  from  it  the  de- 
lightful compound  "busacador,"  "adorer  of  buzzards" — 
meaning,  generally,  a  sporting  person  ;  and  then  you  have 
Dante's  Bertrand  de  Born,  the  first  troubadour  of  war,  beai- 
ing  witness  to  you  how  the  love  of  mere  hunting  and  falconr}^ 
was  already,  in  his  day,  degrading  the  military  classes,  and,  so 
far  from  being  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  noble  disposition 
of  lover  or  soldier,  was,  even  to  contempt,  showing  itseli 
separate  from  both. 


**  Le  ric  home,  cassador, 
M'euueion,  el  buzacador. 
Parian  de  volada,  d'austor, 
Ne  jamais  d'armas,  iii  d'amor." 
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The  rich  man,  the  chaser, 

Tires  me  to  death ;  and  the  adorer  of  buzzards. 

They  talk  of  covey  and  hawk, 

And  never  of  arms,  nor  of  love. 


"  Cassador,"  of  course,  afterwards  becomes  "chasseur,"  and 
"austor"  "vautour."  But  after  you  have  read  this,  and  fa- 
miUarized  your  ear  with  the  old  word,  how  differently  Milton's 
phrase  will  ring  to  you, — "Those  who  thought  no  better  of 
the  Living  God  than  of  a  buzzard  idol," — and  how  literal  it 
becomes,  when  we  think  of  the  actual  difference  between  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  Milton's  time,  and  the  Busacador 
of  to-day  ; — and  all  this  freshness  and  value  in  the  reading, 
observe,  come  of  your  keeping  the  word  which  great  men  have 
used  for  the  bird,  instead  of  letting  the  anatomists  blunder 
out  a  new  one  from  their  Latin  dictionaries. 

9.  There  are  not  so  many  nameable  varieties,  I  just  now  said, 
of  robin  as  of  falcon  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  inaccuratelv  stated. 
Those  thirteen  birds  represented  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  gi'oup  of  the  birds  of  prey,  which  in  my  sevenfold  classi- 
fication I  recommended  you  to  call  universally,  "hawks."  The 
robin  is  only  one  of  the  far  greater  multitude  of  small  birds 
which  live  almost  indiscriminately  on  grain  or  insects,  and 
which  I  recommended  you  to  call  generally  "  sparrows  ;  "  but 
of  the  robin  itself,  there  are  two  important  European  varieties 
— one  red-breasted,  and  the  other  blue-breasted. 

10,  You  probably,  some  of  you,  never  heard  of  the  blue- 
breast  ;  very  few,  certainly,  have  seen  one  alive,  and,  if  alive, 
certainly  not  wild  in  England. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  it,  daintily  done,*  and  you  can  see  the 
pretty  blue  shield  on  its  breast,  perhaps,  at  this  distance.  Vain 
shield,  if  ever  the  fair  little  thing  is  ^vl'etched  enough  to  set 
foot  on  English  ground !  I  find  the  last  that  was  seen  was 
shot  at  Margate  so  long  ago  as  1842, — and  there  seems  to  be 
no  official  record  of  anv  visit  before  that,  since  Mr.  Thomas 
Embledon  shot  one  on  Newcastle  town  moor  in  1810.  But 
this  rarity  of  visit  to  us  is  strange  ;  other  birds  have  no  such 

•  Mr.  Gould's,  in  liis  "Birds  of  Great  Britain.' 
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clear  objection  to  being  shot,  and  really  seem  to  come  to  Eng- 
land expressly  for  the  purpose.  And  yet  this  blue-bird — (one 
can't  say  "  blue  robin  " — I  think  we  shall  have  to  call  him 
"bluet,"  like  the  cornflower) — stays  in  Sweden,  where  it  sings 
so  sweetly  that  it  is  called  "  a  hundred  tongues." 

11.  That,  then,  is  the  utmost  which  the  lords  of  land,  and 
masters  of  science,  do  for  us  in  their  watch  upon  our  feathered 
suppliants.  One  kills  them,  the  other  writes  classifying  epi- 
taphs. 

We  have  next  to  ask  what  the  poets,  painters,  and  monks 
have  done. 

The  poets — among  wdiom  I  affectionately  and  reverently 
class  the  sweet  singers  of  the  nursery,  mothers  and  nurses — 
have  done  much  ;  very  nearly  all  that  I  care  for  your  thinking 
of.  The  painters  and  monks,  the  one  being  so  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  other,  we  may  for  the  present  class  to- 
gether; and  may  almost  sum  their  contributions  to  ornithology 
in  saying  that  they  have  plucked  the  wings  from  birds,  to 
make  angels  of  men,  and  the  claws  from  birds,  to  make  devils 
of  men. 

If  you  were  to  take  away  from  religious  art  these  two  great 
helps  of  its — I  must  say,  on  the  whole,  very  feeble — imagina- 
tion ;  if  you  were  to  take  from  it,  I  saj',  the  power  of  putting 
wings  on  shoulders,  and  claw^s  on  fingers  and  toes,  how  won- 
derfully the  sphere  of  its  angelic  and  diabolic  characters  w^ould 
be  contracted  !  Eeduced  only  to  the  sources  of  expression  in 
face  or  movements,  you  might  still  find  in  good  early  sculpt- 
ure very  sufficient  devils  ;  but  the  best  angels  would  resolve 
themselves,  I  think,  into  little  more  than,  and  not  often  into 
so  much  as,  the  likenesses  of  pretty  w^omen,  with  that  grave 
and  (I  do  not  say  it  ironically)  majestic  expression  which  they 
put  on,  w  hen,  being  very  fond  of  their  husbands  and  children, 
they  seriously  think  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  misbe- 
haved themselves. 

12.  And  it  is  not  a  little  discouraging  for  me,  and  may  well 
make  you  doubtful  of  my  right  judgment  in  this  endeavour  to 
lead  you  into  closer  attention  to  the  bird,  with  its  wings  and 
claws  still  in  its  own  possession  ; — it  is  discouraging,  I  say,  to 
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observe  that  the  beginning  of  such  more  faithful  and  accurate 
observation  in  former  ai'i,  is  exactty  coeval  with  the  commence- 
ment of  its  decline.  The  feverish  and  ungraceful  natural 
history  of  Paul,  called,  "  of  the  birds,"  Paolo  degli  Uccelli, 
produced,  indeed,  no  harmful  result  on  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  they  watched  in  him,  with  only  contemptuous 
admiration,  the  fantasy  of  zoological  instinct  which  filled  his 
house  with  painted  dogs,  cats,  and  birds,  because  he  was  too 
poor  to  fill  it  with  real  ones.  Their  judgment  of  this  morbidly 
natui'alistic  aii,  w^as  conclusively  expressed  by  the  sentence  of 
Donatello,  when  going  one  morning  into  the  Old  Market,  to 
buy  fruit,  and  finding  the  animal  painter  uncovering  a  pict- 
ure, which  had  cost  him  months  of  care,  (curiously  sjTnbolic 
in  its  subject,  the  infidelity  of  St.  Thomas,  of  the  investigatoiy 
fingering  of  the  natural  historian,)  "  Paul,  my  friend,"  said 
Donatello,  "  thou  art  uncovering  the  picture  just  when  thou 
shouldst  be  shutting  it  up." 

13.  No  harm,  therefore,  I  repeat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some 
wholesome  stimulus  to  the  fancy  of  men  like  Luca  and  Dona- 
tello themselves,  came  of  the  grotesque  and  impertinent 
zoology  of  Uccello. 

But  the  fatallest  institutor  of  proud  modem  anatomical  and 
scientific  art,  and  of  all  that  has  jDolluted  the  dignity,  and 
darkened  the  charity,  of  the  greater  ages,  was  Antonio  Polla- 
juolo  of  Florence.  Antonio  (that  is  to  say)  the  Poulterer — so 
named  fi'om  the  trade  of  his  grandfather,  and  with  just  so 
much  of  his  grandfather's  trade  left  in  his  own  disposition, 
that  being  set  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberii  to  complete  one  of  the 
ornamental  festoons  of  the  gates  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery, 
there,  (says  Yasari)  "  Antonio  produced  a  quail,  which  may 
still  be  seen,  and  is  so  beautiful,  nay,  so  perfect,  that  it  wants 
nothing  but  the  ix)wer  of  flight." 

14.  Here,  the  morbid  tendency  was  as  attractive  as  it  was 
subtle.  Ghiberti  himself  fell  under  the  influence  of  it ; 
allowed  the  bordei-s  of  his  gates,  with  their  fluttering  birds 
and  bossy  fruits,  to  dispute  the  spectatoi*s'  favour  witli  the  re- 
ligious subjects  they  enclosed  ;  and,  from  that  day  forward, 
niinuto/iess  and  musculaiity  were,  with  cui'ious  harmony  of 
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evil,  delighted  in  together  ;  and  the  lancet  and  the  microscojDe, 
in  the*  hands  of  fools,  were  supposed  to  be  complete  substi- 
tutes for  imagination  in  the  souls  of  wise  men  :  so  that  even 
the  best  artists  ai-e  gTadually  compelled,  or  beguiled,  into 
comphance  with  the  curiosity  of  their  day ;  and  Francia,  in  tho 
city  of  Bologna,  is  held  to  be  a  *'  kind  of  god,  more  particu- 
larly "  (again  I  quote  Vasari)  "after  he  had  painted  a  set  of 
caparisons  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  on  which  he  depicted  a 
great  forest  all  on  fire,  and  whence  there  rushes  forth  an  im- 
mense number  of  every  kind  of  animal,  with  several  human 
figures.  This  teiTific,  yet  truly  beautiful  representation,  w\as 
all  the  more  highly  esteemed  for  the  time  that  had  been  ex- 
pended on  it  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  and  other  minutine 
in  the  delineation  of  the  different  animals,  and  in  the  diversity 
of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  various  trees  seen  therein  ;  '* 
and  thenceforward  the  catastrophe  is  direct,  to  the  ornitho- 
logical museums  which  Breughel  painted  for  gardens  of  Eden, 
and  to  the  still  life  and  dead  game  of  Dutch  celebrities. 

15.  And  yet  I  am  going  to  invite  you  to-day  to  examine, 
down  to  almost  microscopic  detail,  the  aspect  of  a  small  bird, 
and  to  invite  you  to  do  this,  as  a  most  expedient  and  sure  step 
in  your  study  of  the  greatest  art. 

But  the  difference  in  our  motive  of  examination  will  entirely 
alter  the  result.  To  paint  birds  that  we  may  show  how  mi- 
nutely we  can  paint,  is  among  the  most  contemptible  occupa- 
tions of  ari.  To  paint  them,  that  we  may  show  how  beautiful 
they  are,  is  not  indeed  one  of  its  highest,  but  quite  one  of  its 
pleasantest  and  most  useful ;  it  is  a  skill  within  the  reach  of 
every  student  of  average  capacity,  and  which,  so  far  as  ac- 
quired, will  assuredly  both  make  their  heai'ts  kinder,  and 
their  lives  happier. 

Without  further  preamble,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  to-day, 
more  carefully  than  usual,  at  your  well-known  favourite,  and 
to  think  about  him  vrith  some  precision. 

16.  And  first,  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  I  stated  that  my 
lectures  w^ere  to  be  on  English  and  Greek  birds  ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  the  robin  all  our  own.  How  exclusively,  do  you 
sujDpose,  he  really  belongs  to  us  ?    You  would  think  this  was 
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the  first  point  to  be  settled  in  any  book  about  him.  I  havfl 
hunted  all  my  books  through,  and  can't  tell  you  how  much 
he  is  our  own,  or  how  far  he  is  a  traveller. 

And,  indeed,  are  not  all  our  ideas  obscure  about  migration 
itself  ?  You  are  broadlv  told  that  a  bird  travels,  and  how 
wondei*f  ul  it  is  that  it  finds  its  way  ;  but  you  are  scarcel}-  ever 
told,  or  led  to  think,  what  it  really  travels  for — whether  for 
food,  for  warmth,  or  for  seclusion — and  how  the  travelling  is 
connected  with  its  fixed  home.  Birds  have  not  their  town 
and  country  houses, — their  villas  in  Italy,  and  shooting  boxes 
in  Scotland.  The  country  in  which  they  build  their  nests  is 
their  proper  home, — the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  they 
pass  the  spring  and  summer.  Then  they  go  south  in  the 
\\inter,  for  food  and  warmth  ;  but  in  what  lines,  and  by  what 
stages  ?  The  general  definition  of  a  migrant  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  a  bird  that  goes  north  to  build  its  nest,  and  south 
for  the  winter ;  but,  then,  the  one  essential  point  to  know 
about  it  is  the  breadth  and  latitude  of  the  zone  it  properly  in- 
habits,— that  is  to  say,  in  which  it  builds  its  nest ;  next,  its 
habit  of  hfe,  and  extent  and  line  of  southing  in  the  winter  ; 
and,  finally,  its  manner  of  travelUng. 

17.  Now,  here  is  this  entirely  famihar  bird,  the  robin. 
Quite  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  about  it,  looking  at  it  as 
a  painter,  is  the  small  eftect  it  seems  to  have  had  on  the  minds 
of  the  southern  nations.  Iti*ace  nothinpf  of  it  definitely,  either 
in  the  art  or  hterature  of  Greece  or  Italy.  I  find,  even,  no 
definite  name  for  it ;  you  don't  know  if  Lesbia's  "passer  "  had 
a  red  breast,  or  a  blue,  or  a  brown.  And  yet  Mr.  Gould  says 
it  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  and  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  And  then  he 
says— (now  notice  the  puzzle  of  this), — "  In  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  it  is  a  migi'ant,  and,  contrary  to  what  obtains  with 
us,  is  there  treated  as  a  vagrant,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  coun- 
try across  the  water  in  which  it  is  not  shot  down  and  eaten.  " 

"  Li  many  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  a  migrant"  In  what 
paris — how  far — in  what  manner  ? 

18.  In  none  of  the  old  natural  history  books  can  I  find  any 
account  of  the  robin  as  a  traveller,  but  there  is,  for  once,  soma 
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Bufficient  reason  for  their  reticence.  He  has  a  curious  fancy 
in  his  manner  of  travelHng.  Of  all  birds,  yo\x  would  think  he 
was  likely  to  do  it  in  the  cheerfulesfc  way,  and  he  does  it  in  the 
saddest.  Do  you  chance  to  have  read,  in  the  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,  how  fond  he  was  of  taking  long  walks  in  the  night 
and  alone  ?  The  robin,  en  voyage,  is  the  Charles  Dickens  of 
birds.  He  alwaj's  travels  in  the  night,  and  alone  ;  rests,  in 
the  day,  wherever  day  chances  to  find  him;  sings  a  little,  and 
pretends  he  hasn't  been  anywhere.  He  goes  as  far,  in  the 
winter,  as  the  north-west  of  Africa  ;  and  in  Lombardy,  anives 
from  the  south  early  in  March  ;  but  does  not  stay  long,  going 
on  into  the  Alps,  where  he  prefers  wooded  and  wild  districts. 
So,  at  least,  says  my  Lombard  informant. 

I  do  not  find  him  named  in  the  list  of  Cretan  birds  ;  but 
even  if  often  seen,  his  dim  red  breast  was  little  likely  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  Greeks,  who  knew  the  flamingo,  and 
had  made  it,  under  the  name  of  Phoenix  or  Phceuicopterus, 
the  centre  of  their  mj^ths  of  scarlet  birds.  They  broadly  em- 
braced the  general  aspect  of  the  smaller  and  more  oljscure 
species,  under  the  term  ^ovOo';,  which,  as  I  understand  their 
use  of  it,  exactly  impHes  the  indescribable  silky  brown,  the 
groundwork  of  all  other  colour  in  so  many  small  birds,  which 
is  indistinct  among  green  leaves,  and  absolutely  identifies  it- 
self with  dead  ones,  or  with  mossv  stems. 

19.  I  think  I  show  it  you  more  accurately  in  the  robin's 
back  than  I  could  in  any  other  bird;  its  mode  of  transition 
into  more  brilliant  colour  is,  in  him,  elementai'ily  simple  ;  and 
although  there  is  nothing,  or  rather  because  there  is  nothing, 
in  his  plumage,  of  interest  like  that  of  tropical  bii'ds,  or  even 
of  our  own  game-birds,  I  think  it  will  be  desii'able  for  j^ou  to 
learn  first  from  the  breast  of  the  robin  what  a  feather  is. 
Once  knowing  that,  thoroughly,  we  can  further  learn  from  the 
swallow  what  a  wing  is  ;  from  the  chough  what  a  beak  is  ;  and 
from  the  falcon  what  a  claw  is. 

I  must  take  care,  however,  in  neither  of  these  last  two  par- 
ticulars, to  do  injustice  to  our  little  English  friend  here  ;  and 
before  we  com^  to  his  feathers,  must  ask  you  to  look  at  his 
bill  and  his  feet. 
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20.  I  do  not  think  it  is  distinctly  enough  felt  by  us  that  the 
beak  of  a  bird  is  not  only  its  mouth,  but  its  hand,  or  rather 
its  two  hands.  For,  as  its  arms  and  hands  are  turned  into 
wings,  all  it  has  to  depend  upon,  in  economicfd  and  practical 
life,  is  its  beak.  The  beak,  therefore,  is  at  once  its  sword,  its 
cai-jjenter's  tool-box,  and  its  dressing-case  ;  paiily  also  its 
musical  instrument ;  all  this  besides  its  function  of  seizing 
and  preparing  the  food,  in  which  functions  alone  it  has  to  be 
a  trap,  carving-knife,  and  teeth,  all  in  one. 

21.  It  is  this  need  of  the  beak's  being  a  mechanical  tool 
which  chiefly  regulates  the  form  of  a  bird's  face  as  opposed  to 
a  four-footed  animal's.  If  the  question  of  food  were  the  only 
one,  we  might  wonder  why  there  were  not  more  four-footed 
creatures  living  on  seeds  than  there  are  ;  or  \fhy  those  that 
do — field-mice  and  the  like — have  not  beaks  instead  of  teeth. 
But  the  fact  is  that  a  bird's  beak  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  eat- 
ing or  food-seizing  instrument.  A  squirrel  is  far  more  dexter- 
ous with  a  nut  than  a  cockatoo  ;  and  a  dog  manages  a  bone 
incomparably  better  than  an  eagle.  But  the  beak  has  to  do 
so  much  more  !  Pnining  feathers,  building  nests,  and  the  in- 
cessant discipline  in  military  arts,  are  all  to  be  thought  of,  as 
much  as  feeding. 

Soldiership,  especially,  is  a  much  more  imperious  necessity 
among  birds  than  quadrupeds.  Neither  lions  nor  wolves  ha- 
bitually use  claws  or  teeth  in  contest  with  their  own  species  ; 
but  birds,  for  their  partners,  their  nests,  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  their  personal  dignity,  are  nearly  always  in  con- 
tention ;  theu'  courage  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  race 
of  animals  capable  of  comprehending  danger  ;  and  their  per- 
tinacity and  endurance  have,  in  all  ages,  made  them  an  example 
to  the  brave,  and  an  amusement  to  the  base,  among  mankind. 

22.  Nevertheless,  since  as  sword,  as  ti-owel,  or  as  pocket- 
comb,  the  beak  of  the  bird  has  to  be  pointed,  the  collection  of 
seeds  may  be  conveniently  entrusted  to  this  otherwise  pene- 
trative instrument,  and  such  food  as  can  onlv  be  obtained  bv 
probing  crevices,  splitting  open  fissures,  or  neatly  and  mi- 
nutely picking  tlnnf^s  up  is  allotted,  pre-eminently,  to  the  bird 
species. 
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The  food  of  the  robin,  as  j'ou  know,  is  very  miscellaneous. 
Linnaius  says  of  the  Swedish  one,  that  it  is  "delectatus 
euonynii  baccis," — "delighted  with  dogwood  berries," — the 
dogwood  growing  abundantly  in  Sweden,  as  once  in  Forfar- 
shire, where  it  grew,  though  only  a  bush  usually  in  the  south, 
with  trunks  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
tree  thirty  feet  high.  But  the  Swedish  robin's  taste  for  its 
berries  is  to  be  noted  by  you,  because,  first,  the  dogwood 
berry  is  commonly  said  to  be  so  bitter  that  it  is  not  eaten  by 
birds  (Loudon,  "Arboretum,"  ii.,  497,  1.)  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  a  pretty  coincidence  that  this  most  familiar  of 
household  birds  should  feed  fondly  from  the  tree  which  gives 
tlie  housewife  her  spindle, — the  proper  name  of  the  dogwood 
in  English,  French,  and  German  being  alike  "Spindle-tree."  It 
feeds,  however,  with  us,  certainly,  most  on  worms  and  insects. 
I  am  not  sure  how  far  the  following  account  of  its  mode  of 
dressing  its  dinners  may  depend  on  :  I  take  it  from  an  old 
book  on  Natui'al  History,  but  find  it,  more  or  less,  confirmed 
by  others  :  It  takes  a  worm  by  one  extremity  in  its  beak,  and 
beats  it  on  the  ground  till  the  inner  part  comes  away.  Then 
seizing  it  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  other  end,  it  entii*ely 
cleanses  the  outer  part,  which  alone  it  eats." 

One's  first  impression  is  that  this  must  be  a  singularly  un- 
pleasant operation  for  the  worm,  however  fastidiously  delicate 
and  exemplary  in  the  robin.  But  I  suppose  the  real  meaning 
is,  that  as  a  worm  lives  by  passing  eai'th  through  its  body,  the 
robin  merely  compels  it  to  quit  this — not  ill-gotten,  indeed, 
but  now  quite  unnecessary — wealth.  We  human  creatures, 
who  have  lived  the  lives  of  worms,  collecting  dust,  are  served 
by  Death  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

23.  You  will  find  that  the  robin's  beak,  then,  is  a  verj^  pret- 
tily representative  one  of  general  bird  power.  As  a  weapon, 
it  is  very  formidable  indeed  ;  he  can  kill  an  adversary  of  his 
own  kind  with  one  blow  of  it  in  the  throat ;  and  is  so  pugna- 
cious, "  valde  pugnax,"  says  Linnaeus,  "  ut  non  una  arbor 
duos  capiat  erithacos," — "no  single  tree  can  hold  two  cock- 
robins;"  and  for  precision  of  seizure,  the  little  flat  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  upper  mandible  is  one  of  the  most  delicately 
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formed  points  of  forceps  which  you  can  find  among  the 
grain  eaters.  But  I  pass  to  one  of  his  more  special  perfec- 
tions. 

24  He  is  very  notable  in  the  exquisite  silence  and  precis- 
ion of  his  movements,  as  opposed  to  birds  who  either  creak 
in  flying,  or  waddle  in  walking.  "  Always  quiet,"  says  Gould, 
-'for  the  silkiness  of  his  plumage  renders  his  movements 
noiseless,  and  the  inistling  of  his  wings  is  never  heard,  any 
more  than  his  tread  on  earth,  over  which  he  bounds  with 
amazing  sprighthness."  You  know  how  much  impoilance  I 
have  always  given,  among  the  fine  arts,  to  good  dancing.  If 
you  think  of  it,  you  will  find  one  of  the  robin's  very  chief  in- 
gratiatoiy  faculties  is  his  dainty  and  dehcate  movement, — his 
footing  it  featly  here  and  there.  Whatever  prettiness  there 
may  be  in  his  red  breast,  at  his  brightest  he  can  always  be 
outshone  by  a  brickbat.  But  if  he  is  rationally  proud  of  any- 
thing about  him,  I  should  think  a  robin  must  be  proud  of  his 
legs.  Hundreds  of  birds  have  longer  and  more  imposing  ones 
— but  for  real  neatness,  finish,  and  precision  of  action,  com- 
mend me  to  his  fine  little  ankles,  and  fine  little  feet ;  this  long 
stilted  process,  as  you  know,  corresponding  to  our  ankle-bone. 
Commend  me,  I  say,  to  the  robin  for  use  of  his  ankles — he  is, 
of  all  birds,  the  pre-eminent  and  characteristic  Hopper  ;  none 
other  so  light,  so  pert,  or  so  swift. 

25.  We  must  not,  however,  give  too  much  credit  to  his  legs 
in  this  matter.  A  robin's  hop  is  half  a  flight ;  he  hops,  very 
essentially,  with  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  with  his. feet,  and 
the  exquisitely  rapid  opening  and  quivering  of  the  tail-feathei's 
certainly  give  half  the  force  to  his  leap.  It  is  in  this  action 
that  he  is  put  among  the  motacilla3,  or  wagtails  ;  but  the  orni- 
thologists have  no  real  business  to  put  him  among  them.  The 
swing  of  the  long  tail-feathers  in  the  time  wagtail  is  entirely 
consequent  on  its  motion,  not  impulsive  of  it — the  tremulous 
shake  is  after  alighting.  But  the  robin  leaps  with  wing,  tail, 
and  foot,  all  in  time,  and  all  helping  each  other.  Leaj^s,  I 
say  ;  and  you  check  at  the  word  ;  and  ought  to  check  :  you 
look  at  a  bird  hopping,  and  the  motion  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  course,  you  never  think  how  it  is  done.     But  do  yon  think 
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you  would  find  it  easy  to  liop  like  a  robin  if  you  had  two — all 
but  wooden — legs,  like  this  ? 

26.  I  have  looked  wholly  in  vain  through  all  my  books  on 
birds,  to  find  some  account  of  the  muscles  it  uses  in  hopping, 
and  of  the  part  of  the  toes  with  which  the  spriug  is  given.  I 
must  leave  you  to  find  out  that  for  yourselves  ;  it  is  a  little  bifc 
of  anatomy  which  I  think  it  highly  desirable  for  you  to  know, 
but  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  teach  you.  Only  observe, 
this  is  the  point  to  be  made  out.  You  leap  j^oui-selves^  with 
the  toe  and  ball  of  the  foot ;  but,  in  that  power  of  leaping, 
you  lose  the  faculty  of  gi-asp ;  on  the  contrary,  with  your 
hands,  you  grasp  as  a  bird  with  its  feet.  But  you  cannot  hop 
on  5'our  hands.  A  cat,  a  leopard,  and  a  monkey,  leap  or  grasp 
with  equal  ease  ;  but  the  action  of  their  paws  in  leaping  is,  I 
imagine,  from  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  foot ;  while  in  the  bird, 
characteristicall}'^  yajixpuywi,  this  fleshy  ball  is  reduced  to  a  boss 
or  series  of  bosses,  and  the  nails  are  elongated  into  sickles  or 
horns  ;  nor  does  the  springing  power  seem  to  depend  on  the 
development  of  the  bosses.  They  are  far  more  developed  in 
an  eagle  than  a  robin  ;  but  you  know  how  unpardonably  and 
preposterousl}"  awkward  an  eagle  is  when  he  hops.  When 
they  are  most  of  all  develoi)ecl,  the  bird  walks,  runs,  and  digs 
well,  but  leaps  badlj'. 

27.  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  various  forms  of  the  ankle 
itself,  or  of  the  scales  of  armoiu',  more  apparent  than  real,  by 
which  the  foot  and  ankle  are  protected.  The  use  of  this 
lecture  is  not  either  to  describe  or  to  exhibit  these  varieties  to 
5'ou,  but  so  to  awaken  your  attention  to  the  real  points  of 
character,  that,  when  you  have  a  bird's  foot  to  draw,  you  may 
do  so  with  intelligence  and  pleasure,  knowing  whether  you 
want  to  express  force,  grasp,  or  firm  ground  pressure,  or  dex- 
terity and  tact  in  motion.  And  as  the  actions  of  the  foot  and 
the  hand  in  man  are  made  by  every  great  painter  perfectly 
expressive  of  the  character  of  mind,  so  the  expressions  of 
rapacity,  cruelty,  or  force  of  seizure,  in  the  harpy,  the  gi'vphon, 
and  the  hooked  and  clawed  evil  spirits  of  early  religious 
art,  can  only  be  felt  by  extreme  attention  to  the  original 
form. 
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28.  And  now  I  return  to  our  main  question,  for  the 
robin's  breast  to  answer,  "  AVhat  is  a  feather  ? "  You  know 
something  about  it  ah-eady  ;  that  it  is  composed  of  a  quill, 
with  its  lateral  filaments,  terminating  generally,  more  or  less, 
in  a  point ;  that  these  extremities  of  the  quills,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  allow  the  wind  and 
rain  to  pass  over  them  with  the  least  possible  resistance, 
and  form  a  protection  alike  from  the  heat  and  the  cold  ; 
which,  in  structure  much  resembling  the  scale-armour  assumed 
by  man  for  very  different  objects,  is,  in  fact,  intermediate, 
exactly,  between  the  fm'  of  beasts  and  the  scales  of  fishes  ; 
having  the  minute  division  of  the  one,  and  the  armour- 
like symmetiy  and  succession  of  the  other. 

29.  Not  merely  symmetry,  observe,  but  extreme  flatness. 
Feathers  are  smoothed  down,  as  a  field  of  corn  by  wind  with 
rain  ;  only  the  swathes  laid  in  beautiful  order.  They  are  fur, 
so  sti*ucturally  placed  as  to  imply,  and  submit  to,  the  perpetu- 
ally s^\dft  forward  motion.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Dar- 
winian theory  on  the  subject  is  that  the  feathers  of  birds  once 
stuck  up  all  erect,  like  the  bristles  of  a  brush,  and  have  only 
been  blown  flat  by  continual  flying. 

Nay,  we  might  even  sufficiently  represent  the  general  man- 
ner of  conclusion  in  the  Darwinian  system  by  the  statement 
that  if  you  fasten  a  hair-brush  to  a  mill-wheel,  with  the  handle 
forward,  so  as  to  develop  itself  into  a  neck  by  moving  always 
in  the  same  direction,  and  within  continual  hearing  of  a  steam- 
whistle,  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  the  hair-bi*ush 
will  fall  in  love  with  the  whistle  ;  they  will  marry,  lay  an  e^^^ 
and  the  produce  will  be  a  nightingale. 

30.  Whether,  however,  a  hog's  bristle  can  turn  into  a 
feather  or  not,  it  is  vital  that  j'ou  should  know  the  present 
difference  between  them. 

The  scientific  people  will  tell  you  that  a  feather  is  composed 
of  three  parts — the  down,  the  lamina?,  and  the  shaft. 

But  the  common-sense  method  of  stating  the  matter  is  that 
a  feather  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  shaft  with  lateral  fila- 
ments. For  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft's  length,  these  fila- 
ments are  strong  and  nearly  straight,  forming,  by  their  attach' 
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ment,  a  finely  waqDCcl  sail,  like  that  of  a  windmill.  But 
towards  the  root  of  the  feather  they  suddenly  become  weak, 
and  confusedly  flexible,  and  form  the  close  down  which  im- 
mediately protects  the  bird's  body. 

To  show  you  the  typical  arrangement  of  these  parts,  I 
choose,  as  I  have  said,  the  robin  ;  because,  both  in  his  power 
of  flying,  and  in  his  colour,  he  is  a  moderate  and  balanced 
bird  ; — not  tui-ned  into  nothing  but  wings,  like  a  swallow,  or 
nothing  but  neck  and  tail,  like  a  peacock.     And  first  for  his 


flyiu 


g  power. 


There  is  one  of  the  lon^f  feathers  of  robin's 


wing,  and  here  (Fig.  1)  the  analysis  of  its  form. 


a  1 


a  2 


[Fig.  1. — Twice  the  size  of  reality.] 

31.  First,  in  pure  outline  (a),  seen  from  above,  it  is  very 
nearly  a  long  oval,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  has,  as  it 
were,  projecting  shoulders  at  a  1  and  a  2.  I  merely  desire 
you  to  observe  this,  in  passing,  because  one  usually  thinks  of 
the  contour  as  sweeping  unbroken  from  the  root  to  the  point 
I  have  not  time  to-day  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  reason 
for  it,  which  will  appear  when  we  examine  the  placing  of  the 
wing-feathers  for  their  stroke. 

Now,  I  hope  you  are  getting  accustomed  to  the  general 
method  in  which  I  give  you  the  analysis  of  all  forms — leaf,  or 
feather,  or  shell,  or  limb.  First,  the  plan  ;  then  the  pro- 
file ;  then  the  cross-section. 

I  take  next,  the   profile  of  my  feather  (b.  Fig.  1),  and  find 
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that  it  is  twisted  as  the  sail  of  a  windmill  is,  but  more  dis" 
tinctly,  so  that  you  can  always  see  the  upper  surface  of  the 
feather  at  its  i-oot,  and  the  under  at  its  end.  Every  primary 
wing-feather,  in  the  fine  flyere,  is  thus  twisted  ;  and  is  best 
described  as  a  sail  striking  with  the  power  of  a  scymitar,  but 
with  the  flat  instead  of  the  edge. 

32.  Further,  you  remember  that  on  the  edges  of  the  broad 
side  of  feathers  you  find  always  a  series  of  undulations,  iiTeg- 
ularly  sequent,  and  lapping  over  each  other  like  waves  on 
sand.  You  might  at  first  imagine  that  this  aj^pearance  was 
owing  to  a  slight  ruffling  or  disorder  of  the  filaments  ;  but  it 


Fig.  2. 


is  entirely  normal,  and,  I  doubt  not,  so  constructed,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  redundance  of  material  in  the  plume,  so  that  no 
accident  or  pressure  from  wind  may  leave  a  gap  anywhere. 
How  this  redundance  is  obtained  you  will  see  in  a  moment  by 
bending  any  feather  the  wi'ong  way.  Bend,  for  instance,  this 
plume,  B,  Fig.  2,  into  the  reversed  curve,  a.  Fig.  2  ;  then  all 
the  filaments  of  the  plume  become  perfectly  even,  and  there 
are  no  waves  at  the  edge.  But  let  the  plume  return  into  its 
proper  fonn,  b,  and  the  tissue  being  now  contracted  into  a 
smaller  space,  the  edge  waves  are  formed  in  it  instantly. 
Hitherto,  I  have  been    s]ieaking  only  of  the   filaments  ai'- 
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ranged  for  the  strength  and  continuity  of  the  energetic  plume  ; 
they  are  entirely  different  when  they  are  set  together  lor  dec- 
oration instead  of  force.  After  the  feather  of  the  robin's 
wing  let  us  examine  one  from  his  breast. 

33.  I  said,  just  now,  he  might  be  at  once  outshone  by  a 
brickbat.  Indeed,  the  day  before  yesterday,  sleeping  at 
Lichfield,  and  seeing,  the  first  thing  when  I  woke  in  the 
moniing,  (for  I  never  put  down  the  blinds  of  my  bedroom 
windows,)  the  not  uncommon  sight  in  an  English  country 
town  of  an  entire  house-front  of  very  neat,  and  very  flat,  and 
vei-y  red  bricks,  with  very  exactly  squared  square  windows  in 
it ;  and  not  feeling  myself  in  anywise  gratified  or  improved 
by  the  spectacle,  I  was  thinking  how  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
good,  the  too  much  destroyed  all.  The  breadth  of  a  robin's 
breast  in  biick-red  is  delicious,  but  a  whole  house-front  of 
brick-red  as  vi\dd,  is  alarming.  And  yet  one  cannot  gener- 
alize even  that  trite  moral  with  any  safety — for  infinite  breadth 
of  green  is  delightful,  however  green  ;  and  of  sea  or  sky,  how- 
ever blue.  * 

You  must  note,  however,  that  the  robin's  charm  is  greatly 
helped  by  the  pretty  space  of  gi'ey  j^lumage  which  separates 
the  red  from  the  brown  back,  and  sets  it  off  to  its  best  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  great  brilliancy  in  it,  even  so  relieved; 
only  the  finish  of  it  is  exquisite. 

34.  If  you  separate  a  single  feather,  you  will  find  it  more 
like  a  transparent  hollow  shell  than  a  feather  (so  delicately 
rounded  the  surface  of  it), — grey  at  the  root,  where  the  down 
is, — tinged,  and  only  tinged,  with  red  at  the  paii:  that  over- 
laps and  is  visible  ;  so  that,  when  three  or  four  more  feathers 
have  overlapped  it  again,  all  together,  with  their  joined  red, 
are  just  enough  to  give  the  colour  determined  upon,  each  of 
them  contributing  a  tinge.  There  are  about  thirty  of  these 
glowing  filaments  on  each  side,  (the  whole  being  no  larger 
across  than  a  well-grown  currant,)  and  each  of  these  is  itself 
another  exquisite  feather,  Avith  central  quill  and  lateral  webs, 
whose  filaments  are  not  to  be  counted. 

The  extremity  of  these  breast  plumes  pai*ts  slightly  into 
two,  as  you  see  in  the  peacock's,  and  many  other  such  decora- 
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live  ones.  The  transition  from  the  entirely  leaf-like  shape  of 
tlie  active  plume,  with  its  oblique  point,  to  the  more  or  less 
symmetrical  dualism  of  the  decorative  plume,  corresponds 
with  the  change  from  the  pointed  green  leaf  to  the  dual,  or 
heart-shaped,  petal  of  many  flowers.  I  shall  return  to  this 
part  of  our  subject,  having  given  you,  I  believe,  enough  of 
detail  for  the  present 

35.  I  have  said  nothing  to-day  of  the  mythology  of  the  bii'd, 
though  I  told  you  that  would  always  be,  for  us,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  its  natural  histor}\  But  I  am  obhged,  some- 
times, to  take  what  we  immediately  want,  rather  than  what, 
ultimately,  we  shall  need  chiefly.  In  the  second  place,  you 
probably,  most  of  you,  know  more  of  the  mythology  of  the 
robin  than  I  do,  for  the  stories  about  it  are  all  northern,  and  I 
know  scarcely  any  myths  but  the  Italian  and  Greek.  You  will 
find  under  the  name  "  Robin,"  im  Miss  Yonge's  exhaustive  and 
admirable  "  Histoi*y  of  Christian  Names,"  the  various  titles  of 
honour  and  endearment  connected  with  him,  and  with  the 
•  general  idea  of  redness, — from  the  bishop  called  "Bright 
Red  Fame,"  who  founded  the  first  great  Christian  church  on 
the  Rhine,  (I  am  afraid  of  your  thinking  I  mean  a  pun,  in 
connection  with  robins,  if  I  tell  you  the  locality  of  it,)  down 
through  the  Hoods,  and  Roys,  and  Grays,  to  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  Spenser's  "  Hobbinol,"  and  our  modem  "  Hob," 
joining  on  to  the  "gobhu,"  which  comes  from  the  old  Greek 
Ko^oAos.  But  I  cannot  let  you  go  without  asking  you  to 
compare  the  EnglLsli  and  French  feeling  about  small  birds, 
in  Chaucer's  time,  with  our  own  on  the  same  subject.  I  say 
English  and  French,  because  the  original  French  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose  shows  more  afiection  for  birds  than  even 
Chaucer's  translation,  passionate  as  he  is,  always,  in  love  for 
any  one  of  his  little  winged  brothers  or  sisters.  Look,  how- 
ever, either  in  the  French  or  English,  at  the  description  of  the 
coming  of  the  God  of  Love,  leading  his  carol-dance,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rose. 

His  dress  is  embroidered  with  figures  of  flowers  and  of 
beasts  ;  but  about  liim  fly  the  living  birds.     The  French  is  : 
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II  etoit  tout  convert  d'oisiaulx 
De  rossignols  et  de  papegaux 
De  caleudre,  et  de  mesangel. 
II  semblait  que  ce  f  ut  uue  angle 
Qui  f  uz  tout  droit  venuz  du  ciel. 

36.  There  are  sevei-al  points  of  philology  in  this  transitional 
French,  and  in  Chaucer's  translation,  which  it  is  well  worth 
your  patience  to  observe.  The  monkish  Latin  "  ungelus,"you 
Bee,  is  passing  through  the  very  unpoetical  form  '"angle," into 
"  ange  ; "  but,  in  order  to  get  a  rhyme  with  it  in  that  angular 
form,  the  French  troubadour  expands  the  bu'd's  name,  "  mes- 
ange,"  quite  ai'bitrarily,  into  "mesangel."  Then  Chaucer,  not 
liking  the  "  mes  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  changes  that 
unscrupulously  into  "  arch  ;  "  and  gathers  in,  though  too 
shortly,  a  lovely  bit  fi'om  another  place  about  the  nightingales 
flying  so  close  round  Love's  head  that  they  stiike  some  of  the 
leaves  off  his  crown  of  roses  ;  so  that  the  English  runs  thus  : 

But  niglitiugales,  a  full  great  rout 

That  flieu  over  liis  liead  about, 

The  leaves  felden  as  they  flieu 

And  he  was  all  with  birds  wrien, 

With  popinjay,  with  nightingale, 

With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale, 

With  finch,  with  lark,  and  with  archangel. 

He  seemed  as  he  were  an  angell, 

That  down  were  comeu  from  Heaven  cl^ar. 

Now,  when  I  first  read  this  bit  of  Chaucer,  without  referrimr 
to  the  original,  I  was  greatly  delighted  to  find  that  there  was 
a  bird  in  his  time  called  an  archangel,  and  set  to  work,  with 
brightly  hopeful  indusLrj%  to  find  out  what  it  was.  I  was  a 
little  discomfited  by  finding  that  in  old  botany  the  word  only 
meant  "  dead-nettle,"  but  was  still  sanguine  about  my  bird, 
till  I  found  the  French  form  descend,  as  you  have  seen,  into 
a  mesangel,  and  finally  into  mesange,  which *is  a  provinciahsm 
from  fJ-uov,  and  means,  the  smallest  of  bii'ds — or,  specially  here, 
— a  titmouse.  I  have  seldom  had  a  less  expected  or  more  ig- 
nominious fall  from  the  clouds. 

37.  The  other  birds,  named  here  and  in  the  previous  de- 
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sci-iption  of  the  garden,  are  introclncecl,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
nearly  at  random,  and  with  no  precision  of  imagination  like 
that  of  Aristophanes ;  but  with  a  sweet  childish  delight  in 
crowding  as  many  bii'ds  as  possible  into  the  smallest  space. 
The  popinjay  is  always  prominent  ;  and  I  want  some  of  you 
to  help  me  (for  I  have  not  time  at  present  for  the  chase)  in 
hunting  the  parrot  dowTi  on  his  first  appearance  in  Europe. 
Just  at  this  particular  time  he  contested  favour  even  with  the 
falcon  ;  and  I  think  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  chanced 
to  draw  for  you,  thinking  only  of  its  brilliant  colour,  the  pop- 
injay, which  Carpaccio  allows  to  be  present  on  the  grave  occa- 
sion of  St.  George's  baptizing  the  princess  and  her  father. 

38.  And,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  Christian  poets  begin  to 
speak  of  the  singing  of  the  birds,  they  show  themselves  in 
quite  a  different  mood  from  any  that  ever  occurs  to  a  Greek. 
Aristophanes,  with  infinitely  more  skill,  describes,  and  partly 
imitates,  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  ;  but  simply  as  beauti- 
ful sound.  It  "  fills  the  thickets  with  honev  ; "  and  if  in  the 
often-quoted — just  because  it  is  not  characteristic  of  Greek  ht- 
erature — passage  of  the  Coloneus,  a  deeper  sentiment  is  shown, 
that  feeling  is  dependent  on  association  of  the  bird-voices  with 
deeply  pathetic  circumstances.  But  this  troubadour  finds  his 
heart  in  heaven  by  the  power  of  the  singing  only  : — . 

Trop  parfoisaient  beau  servise 
Ciz  oiselles  que  je  vous  devise, 
11  chautaieiit  un  cliaut  ytel 
Com  f  ussent  angle  esperitel. 

We  want  a  moment  more  of  word-chasing  to  enjoy  this. 
"  Oiseau,"  as  you  know,  comes  from  "  avis  ;  "  but  it  had  at 
this  time  got  "oisel"  for  its  singular  number,  of  which  the 
terminating  "  sel  "  confused  itself  with  the  "selle,"  from  "  an- 
cilla  "  in  domisella  and  demoiselle  ;  and  the  feminine  form 
*'  oiselle  "  thus  snatched  for  itself  some  of  the  delightfulness  be- 
longing to  the  title  of  a  young  lady.  Then  note  that  "  e82:)eritel " 
does  not  here  mean  merely  spiritual,  (because  all  angels  are 
spiritual,)  but  an  "  angle  esperitel  "  is  an  angel  of  the  air.     So 
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that,  in  English,  we  could  only  express  the  meaning  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this  : — 

They  perfected  all  theii*  service  of  Love, 
These  rnaideu  birds  that  I  tell  you  of. 
They  sang  such  a  song,  so  finished-fair, 
As  if  they  were  angels,  born  of  the  air. 

89.  Such  were  the  fancies,  then,  and  the  scenes,  in  which 
Englishmen  took  delight  in  Chaucer's  time.  Eugiand  was 
then  a  simple  country  ;  we  boasted,  for  the  best  kind  of  riches, 
our  birds  and  trees,  and  our  wives  and  children.  We  have 
now  grown  to  be  a  rich  one  ;  and  our  first  pleasure  is  in  shoot- 
iug  our  birds  ;  but  it  has  become  too  expensive  for  us  to  keep 
our  trees.  Lord  Derby,  whose  crest  is  the  eagle  and  child — 
you  will  find  the  northern  name  for  it,  the  bird  and  banthng, 
made  classical  by  Scott — is  the  first  to  propose  that  wood- 
birds  should  have  no  more  nests.  We  must  cut  down  all  our 
trees,  he  says,  that  we  may  effectively  use  the  steam-plough  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  steam-plough,  I  find  by  a  recent  ai'ticle 
in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine,"  is  that  an  English  labourer  must 
not  any  more  have  a  nest,  nor  bantlings,  neither  ;  but  may 
only  expect  to  get  on  prosperously  in  life,  if  he  be  perfectly 
skilful,  sober,  and  honest,  and  dispenses,  at  least  until  he  is 
forty-five,  with  the  "  luxury  of  marriage." 

40.  Gentlemen,  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  me  blamed  for 
making  no  effort  here  to  teach  in  the  ai'tizans'  schools.  But 
I  can  only  say  that,  since  the  future  hfe  of  the  English 
labourer  or  artizau  (summing  the  benefits  to  him  of  recent 
philosophy  and  economy)  is  to  be  passed  in  a  country  without 
angels  and  without  birds,  without  prayers  and  without  songs, 
without  trees  and  without  flowers,  in  a  state  of  exemplary 
sobriety,  and  (extending  the  Catholic  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
into  celibacy  of  the  laity)  in  a  state  of  dispensation  with  the 
luxuiy  of  maiTiage,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  derive  either 
profit  or  entertainment  from  lectures  on  the  Fine  Ai-ts. 
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LECTUIiE  n. 

THE    SWALLOW. 

41.  "We  are  to-day  to  take  note  of  the  form  of  a  creature 
which  gives  us  a  singular  example  of  the  unity  of  what  artists 
call  beauty,  with  the  fineness  of  mechanical  structure,  often 
mistaken  for  it.  You  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  little,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  my  past  professoi-ship,  I  have  introduced  any 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty.  I  avoided  them,  partly 
because  they  are  treated  of  at  length  in  my  books ;  and  partly 
because  they  are,  in  the  last  degree,  unpractical  "We  are 
bom  to  like  or  dislike  certain  aspects  of  things  ;  nor  could  I, 
by  any  arguments,  alter  the  defined  tastes  which  you  i-eceived 
at  your  bii*th,  and  which  the  surroundinfj  circumstances  of 
life  have  enforced,  without  any  possibility  of  your  voluntaiy 
resistance  to  them.  And  the  result  of  those  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, to-dav,  is  that  most  Enc^lish  youths  would  have 
more  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  locomotive  than  at  a  swallow ; 
and  that  many  Enghsh  j^hilosophei^s  w^ould  suppose  the  pleas- 
ure so  received  to  be  through  a  new  sense  of  beauty.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  beauty  "  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  classical 
literature,  is  properly  restricted  to  those  very  qualities  in 
which  the  locomotion  of  a  swallow  difiers  from  that  of  an 
engine. 

42.  Not  only  from  that  of  an  encrine  :  but  also  from  that  of 
animals  in  whose  members  the  mechanism  is  so  complex  as  to 
give  them  a  resemblance  to  engines.  The  dart  of  the  common 
house-fly,  for  instance,  in  full  strength,  is  a  more  wonderful 
movement  than  that  of  a  swallow.  The  mechanism  of  it  is  not 
onl}'  more  minute,  but  the  swiftness  of  the  action  so  much 
greater,  that  the  vibration  of  the  wing  is  invisible.  But 
though  a  schoolboy  might  prefer  the  locomotive  to  the  swal- 
low, he  would  not  cany  his  admiration  of  finely  mechanical 
velocity  into  unqualified  sympathy  with  the  workmanship  of 
the   God  of  Ekron  ;  and  would  generally  suppose   that  flies 
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were  made  only  to  be  food  for  the  more  graceful  fly-catcher — 
whose  finer  grace  you  will  discover,  upon  reflection,  to  l^e 
owing  to  the  very  moderation  and  simplicity  of  its  structure, 
and  to  the  subduing  of  that  infinitude  of  joints,  claws,  tissues, 
veins,  and  fibres  which  inconceivably  vibrate  in  the  micro- 
scopic *  creature's  motion,  to  a  quite  intelHgible  and  simple 
balance  of  ix)unded  body  upon  edged  plume,  maintained  not 
without  visible,  and  sometimes  fatigued,  exertion,  and  raising 
the  lower  creature  into  fellowship  with  the  voUtion  and  the 
vii-tue  of  humanity. 

43.  With  the  virtue,  I  say,  in  an  exceedingly  qualified 
sense ;  meaning  rather  the  strength  and  art  displayed  in  over- 
coming difficulties,  than  anj^  distinct  morality  of  disposition. 
The  bird  has  kindly  and  homely  qualities  ;  but  its  principal 
"  virtue,"  for  us,  is  its  being  an  incarnate  voracity,  and  that  it 
moves  as  a  consuming  and  cleansing  power.  You  sometimes 
hear  it  said  of  a  humane  person  that  he  would  not  kill  a  fly  : 
from  700  to  1000  flies  a  day  are  a  moderate  allowance  for  a 
baby  swallow. 

44.  Perhaps,  as  I  say  this,  it  may  occur  to  some  of  jou  to 
think,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  reason  of  the  bird's  name. 
For  it  is  very  interesting,  as  a  piece  of  language  study,  to  con- 
sider the  diflerent  power  on  our  minds, — nay  the  difierent 
sweetness  to  the  ear, — which,  from  association,  these  same 
two  syllables  receive,  when  we  read  them  as  a  noun,  or  as  a 
verb.  Also,  the  word  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  traps  which 
are  continually  open  for  rash  etymologists.  At  first,  nothing 
would  appear  more  natural  than  that  the  name  should  have 
been  given  to  the  bird  from  its  reckless  function  of  devour- 
ing. But  if  you  look  to  your  Johnson,  you  will  find,  to  your 
better  satisfaction,  that  the  name  means  "  bird  of  porticos," 
or  porches,  from  th.e  Gothic  "  swale  ;  "  *'  subdivale," — so  that 
it  goes  back  in  thought  as  far  as  Vu-gil's,  "  Et  nunc  porticibus 
vacuis,  nunc  humida  circum,  stagna  sonat."  Notice,  in  pass- 
ing, how  a  simile  of  Virgil's,  or  any  other  gi-eat  master's,  will 
probably  tell  in  two  or  more  ways  at  once.     Juturna  is  com- 

*  I  call  it  so  because  tlie  members  and  action  of  it  cauuot  be  see* 
with  the  uuaided  eye. 
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pared  to  the  swallow,  not  merely  as  winding  and  turning 
swiftly  in  her  chariot,  but  as  being  a  water-nymph  by  birth, — 
**  Stagnis  quae,  lluminibusque  sonoris,  praesidet."  How  many 
ditferent  creatures  in  one  the  swallow  is  by  birth,  as  a  Virgil- 
ian  simile  is  many  thoughts  in  one,  it  would  take  many  more 
lectures  than  one  to  show  you  clearly  ;  but  I  will  indicate 
them  with  such  rough  sketch  as  is  possible. 

45.  It  belongs,  as  most  of  you  know,  to  a  family  of  birds 
called  Fissi-rostres,  or  literally,  split-beaks.  Split  heads  would 
be  a  better  term,  for  it  is  the  enormous  Tsddth  of  mouth  and 
power  of  gaping  which  the  epithet  is  meant  to  express.  A 
dull  sermon,  for  instance,  makes  half  the  congregation  "  fissi- 
rostres."  The  bird,  however,  is  most  vigilant  when  its  mouth 
is  widest,  for  it  opens  as  a  net  to  catch  whatever  comes  in  its 
way, — hence  the  French,  giving  the  whole  family  the  more 
literal  name,  "  Gobble-fly  " — Gobe-mouche,  extend  the  term 
to  the  open-mouthed  and  too  acceptant  appearance  of  a  sim- 
pleton. 

4G.  Partly  in  order  to  jDrovide  for  this  width  of  mouth,  but 
more  for  the  advantage  in  flight,  the  head  of  the  swallow  is 
rounded  into  a  bullet  shape,  and  sunk  down  on  the  shoulders, 
with  no  neck  whatever  between,  so  as  to  give  nearly  the  aspect 
of  a  conical  rifle  bullet  to  the  entire  front  of  the  body  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  bird  moves  more  like  a  bullet  than  an  aiTOw — de- 
l^endent  on  a  certain  impetus  of  weight  rather  than  on  sharp 
penetration  of  the  air.  I  say  dependent  on,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  tmce  distinct  relation  between  the  shapes  of 
birds  and  their  powers  of  flight.  I  suppose  the  form  of  the 
body  is  first  determined  by  the  general  habits  and  food,  and 
that  nature  can  make  any  form  she  chooses  volatile  ;  only  one 
point  I  think  is  always  notable,  that  a  complete  master  of  the 
art  of  flight  must  be  short-necked,  so  that  he  turns  altogether, 
if  he  turns  at  all.  You  don't  expect  a  swaUow  to  look  round 
a  corner  before  he  goes  round  it ;  he  must  take  his  chance. 
The  main  point  is,  that  he  may  be  able  to  stop  himself,  and 
turn,  in  a  moment. 

47.  The  stopping,  on  any  terms,  is  difficult  enough  to  un- 
derstand :  nor  less  so,  the  original  gaining  of  the  pace.     We 
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always  think  of  flight  as  if  the  maiu  difficulty  of  it  were  only 
in  keeping  up  in  the  air  ; — but  the  b'uoyancy  is  conceivable 
enough,  the  far  more  wonderful  matter  is  the  getting  along. 
You  find  it  hard  work  to  row  yourself  at  anything  like  speed, 
though  your  impulse-stroke  is  given  in  a  heavy  element,  and 
vour  return-stroke  in  a  light  one.  But  both  in  birds  and 
fishes,  the  impelling  stroke  and  its  return  are  in  the  same  ele- 
ment ;  and  if,  for  the  bird,  that  medium  yields  easily  to  its 
impulse,  it  secedes  as  easily  from  the  blow  that  gives  it.  And 
if  you  think  what  an  effort  you  make  to  leap  six  feet,  with  the 
earth  for  a  fulcrum,  the  dart  either  of  a  trout  or  a  swallow, 
with  no  fulcrum  but  the  water  and  air  they  penetrate,  will 
seem  to  you,  I  think,  greatly  marvellous.  Yet  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  accomplished  3'ou  will  as  yet  find  no  undisputed 
account  in  any  book  on  natui*al  history,  and  scarcely,  as  far  as 
I  know,  definite  notice  even  of  the  rate  of  flight.  "What  do 
you  suppose  it  is  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  migration  of  a 
swallow,  as  we  should  ourselves  of  a  serious  journey.  How 
long,  do  you  think,  it  would  take  him,  if  he  flew  uninterrupt- 
edly, to  get  from  here  to  Africa  ? 

48.  Michelet  gives  the  rate  of  his  flight  (at  full  speed,  of 
course,)  as  eighty  leagues  an  hour.  I  find  no  more  sound  au- 
thority ;  but  do  not  doubt  his  approximate  accm'acy  ;  *  still 
how  curious  and  how  provoking  it  is  that  neither  White  of 
Selborne,  Bewick,  Yarrell,  nor  Gould,  says  a  word  about  this, 
one  should  have  thought  the  most  interesting,  power  of  the 

bird.f 

Taking  Michelet's  estimate — eighty  French  leagues,  roughly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  an  hour — we  have  a  thousand 
miles  in  four  hours.  That  is  to  say,  leaving  Devonshire  after 
an  earlv  breakfast,  he  could  be  in  Africa  to  lunch. 

*  I  wrote  this  some  time  ago,  and  the  endeavour  I  have  since  made  to 
verify  statements  on  points  of  natural  history  which  I  had  taken  on 
trust  liave  given  me  reason  to  doubt  everybody's  accuracy.  The  ordi- 
nary flight  of  the  swallow  does  not,  assuredly,  even  in  the  dashes,  reach 
anything  like  this  speed. 

f  Incidentally  suggestive  sentences  occur  in  the  history  of  Selborne, 
but  its  author  never  comes  to  the  point,  in  this  case. 
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49.  He  could,  I  say,  if  bis  flight  were  constant ;  but  though 
there  is  much  inconsistency  in  the  accounts,  the  sum  of  testi- 
mony seems  definite  that  the  swallow  is  among  the  most 
fatiguable  of  bii'ds.  *'  When  the  weather  is  hazy,"  (I  quote 
Yarrell)  "  they  will  alight  on  fishing-boats  a  league  or  two 
from  land,  so  tired  that  when  any  one  tries  to  catch  them, 
they  can  scai-cely  fly  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other. 

I  have  no  time  to  read  to  you  the  interesting  evidence  on 
this  point  given  by  Yan-ell,  but  only  that  of  the  brother  of 
White  of  Selborne,  at  Gibraltar.  "  My  brother  has  alwa}  s 
found,"  he  himself  writes,  "that  some  of  his  birds,  and  par- 
ticularly the  swallow  kind,  are  very  sparing  of  their  pains  in 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  :  for  when  arrived  at  Gibraltar, 
they  do  not  '  set  forth  their  air}^  caravan,  high  over  seas,'  but 
scout  and  hun-y  along  in  little  detached  parties  of  six  or  seven 
in  a  company  ;  and  sweeping  low,  just  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  and  water,  direct  their  course  to  the  opposite  continent  at 
the  narrowest  passage  they  can  find." 

50.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  this  fear  of  the  sea  may  not  be,  in  the  swal- 
low, like  ours  of  the  desert.  The  commissariat  department  is 
a  serious  one  for  birds  that  eat  a  thousand  flies  a  day  when 
just  out  of  the  c^^  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  weariness  of 
swallows  at  sea  may  depend  much  more  on  fasting  than  flying. 
Captain  (or  Admiral?)  Sir  Charles  Wager  says  that  "one 
sprmg-time,  as  he  came  into  soundings  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, a  great  flock  of  swallows  came  and  settled  on  all  his  rig- 
ging ;  every  rope  was  covered  ;  they  hung  on  one  another 
like  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  even  the  decks  were  filled  with  them. 
They  seemed  alfuost  famished  and  spent,  and  were  only  feath- 
ers and  bone  ;  but,  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest,  took 
their  flight  in  the  moraing." 

51.  Now  I  detain  you  on  this  point  somewhat,  because  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  more  important  one.  I  told  j'ou 
we  should  learn  from  the  s\iallow  what  a  wing  was.  Few 
other  birds  approach  him  in  the  beauty  of  it,  or  apparent 
oower.     And  yet,  after  all  this  care  taken  about  it,  he  gets 

.ed ;  and  instead  of  flying,  aa  we  should  do  in  his  place,  aU 
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over  the  world,  and  tasting  the  flavor  of  the  midges  in  every 
marsh  which  the  infinitude  of  human  folly  has  left  to  breed 
gnats  instead  of  growing  com, — he  is  of  all  birds,  character- 
istically, except  when  he  absolutely  can't  help  it,  the  stayer  at 
home  ;  and  contentedly  lodges  himself  and  his  family  in  an 
old  chimney,  when  he  might  be  fl^'ing  all  over  the  world. 

At  least  you  would  think,  if  he  built  in  an  English  chimney 
this  year,  he  would  build  in  a  French  one  next.  But  no. 
Michelet  prettily  says  of  him,  "  He  is  the  bird  of  return."  If 
you  will  only  treat  him  kindly,  year  after  year,  he  comes  back 
to  the  same  niche,  and  to  the  same  hearth,  for  his  nest. 

To  the  same  niche  ;  and  builds  himself  an  opaque  walled 
house  within  that.  Think  of  this  a  httle,  as  if  you  heai'd  of  it 
for  the  fii*st  time. 

52.  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  a  swallow  ;  but  that  its 
general  habit  of  life  had  been  described  to  you,  and  you  had 
been  asked,  how  you  thought  such  a  bird  would  build  its 
nest.  A  creature,  observe,  whose  life  is  to  be  passed  in  the  aii* ; 
whose  beak  and  throat  are  shaped  with  the  fineness  of  a  net 
for  the  catching  of  gnats ;  and  whose  feet,  in  the  most  perfect 
of  the  species,  are  so  feeble  that  it  is  called  the  Footless  Swal- 
low, and  cannot  stand  a  moment  on  the  ground  with  comfort. 
Of  all  land  birds,  the  one  that  has  least  to  do  with  the  earth ; 
of  all,  the  least  disposed,  and  the  least  able,  to  stop  to  pick 
anything  up.  What  will  it  build  with  ?  Gossamer,  we  should 
say, — thistledown, — anything  it  can  catch  floating,  like  flies. 

But  it  builds  with  stiff  clay. 

53.  And  observe  its  chosen  place  for  building  also.  You 
would  think,  by  its  play  in  the  aii',  that  not  only  of  all  birds, 
but  of  all  creatures,  it  most  delighted  in  space  and  freedom. 
You  would  fancy  its  notion  of  the  place  for  a  nest  would  be 
the  openest  field  it  could  find  ;  that  anything  like  confinement 
would  be  an  agony  to  it ;  that  it  would  almost  expii'e  of  horror 
at  the  sight  of  a  black  hole. 

And  its  favourite  home  is  down  a  chimney. 

54  Not  for  3''our  hearth's  sake,  nor  for  your  company's. 
Do  not  think  it.  The  bird  will  love  you  if  you  treat  it  kindly  ; 
is  as  frank  anil  fx'ieudly  as  bird  caa  be  ;  but  it  does  not,  more 
3 
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than  others,  seek  your  society.  It  comes  to  your  house  be- 
cause  iu  uo  wild  wood,  nor  rough  rock,  can  it  find  a  cavity 
close  enough  to  please  it  It  comes  for  the  blessedness  of  im- 
prisonment^ and  the  solemnity  of  an  unbr©ken  and  constant 
shadow,  in  the  tower,  or  under  the  eaves. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  part  of  its  necessary  economy, 
and  that  a  swallow  could  not  catch  flies  unless  it  lived  in  a 
hole  ? 

Not  so.  This  instinct  is  part  of  its  brotherhood  with 
another  race  of  creatures.  It  is  given  to  comj^lete  a  mesh  in 
the  reticulation  of  the  orders  of  life. 

55.  I  have  already  given  you  several  reasons  for  my  wish 
that  you  should  retain,  in  classifying  birds,  the  now  rejected 
order  of  Picae.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  passage  from  Hum- 
boldt, which  shows  you  what  difficulties  one  may  get  into  for 
want  of  it 

You  will  find  in  the  second  volume  of  his  personal  naiTative, 
an  account  of  the  cave  of  Caripe  in  New  Andalusia,  which  is 
inhabited  by  entirely  nocturnal  birds,  having  the  gaping 
mouths  of  the  goat-sucker  and  the  swallow,  and  yet  feeding 
on  fruit. 

Unless,  which  Mr.  Humboldt  does  not  tell  us,  they  sit 
under  the  trees  outside,  in  the  night  time,  and  hold  their 
mouths  open,  for  the  hemes  to  drop  into,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  occasion  for  their  having  wide  mouths,  like  swallows. 
Still  less  is  there  any  need,  since  they  are  fruit  eaters,  for 
their  living  in  a  cavern  1,500  feet  out  of  daylight.  They  have 
only,  in  consequence,  the  trouble  of  carrying  in  the  seeds  to 
feed  their  young,  and  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  thus  covered,  by 
the  seeds  they  let  fall,  with  a  growth  of  unfortunate  pale 
pl.'mts,  which  have  never  seen  day.  Nay,  they  are  not  even 
content  with  the  darkness  of  their  cave ;  but  build  their  nests 
in  the  funnels  with  which  the  roof  of  the  grotto  is  pierced  like 
a  sieve ;  live  actually  in  the  chimney,  not  of  a  house,  but  of  an 
Egyptian  sepulchre  !  The  colour  of  this  bird,  of  so  remark- 
able taste  in  lodging,  Humboldt  tells  us,  is  "  of  dark  bluish- 
grey,  mixed  with  streaks  and  specks  of  black.  Large  white 
spots,  which  have  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  which  are  bordei-oj 
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with  black,  mark  the  head,  the  wings,  and  the  tail.  The 
spread  of  the  wings,  wbicli  are  comiDosed  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  quill  feathers,  is  three  feet  and  a  half.  Suppressing, 
with  Mr.  Cu\der,  the  order  of  Picae,  we  must  refer  this  ex- 
traordinary bird  to  the  Sparrowa" 

56.  We  can  only  suppose  that  it  must  be,  to  our  popular 
sparrows,  what  the  swallow  of  the  cinnamon  country  is  to  our 
subordinate  swallow.  Do  you  recollect  the  cinnamon  swal- 
lows of  Herodotus,  who  build  their  mud  nests  in  the  faces  of 
the  cliffs  where  Dionusos  was  brought  up,  and  where  nobody 
can  get  near  them  ;  and  how  the  cinnamon  merchants  fetch 
them  joints  of  meat,  which  the  unadvised  birds,  flying  up  to 
their  nests  with,  instead  of  cinnamon, — nest  and  all  come  down 
together, — the  oiiginal  of  Sindbad's  valley-of-diamond  story  ? 

57.  Well,  Humboldt  is  reduced,  by  necessities  of  recent 
classification,  to  call  a  bird  three  feet  and  a  half  across  the 
wings,  a  sparrow.  I  have  no  right  to  laugh  at  him,  for  I  am 
just  going,  myself,  to  call  the  cheerfullest  and  brightest  of 
birds  of  the  air,  an  owl.  All  these  architectural  and  sepul 
chral  habits,  these  Egyptian  manners  of  the  sand-martin,  dig- 
ging caves  in  the  sand,  and  border-trooper's  habits  of  the 
chimney  swallow,  living  in  round  towers  instead  of  open  air, 
belong  to  them  as  connected  with  the  tribe  of  the  falcons 
through  the  owls  !  and  not  only  so,  but  with  the  mammalia 
through  the  bats  !  A  swallow  is  an  emancipated  owl,  and  a 
glorified  bat ;  but  it  never  forgets  its  fellowship  with  night. 

58.  Its  ancient  fellowship,  I  had  nearly  written  ;  so  natural 
is  it  to  think  of  these  similarly-minded  creatures,  when  the 
feelings  that  both  show  are  evidently  useless  to  one  of  them, 
as  if  the  inferior  had  changed  into  the  higher.  The  doctrine 
of  development  seems  at  first  to  explain  all  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  scream  of  consent  with  which  it  has  been  accepted  by 
men  of  science,  and  the  shriller  vociferation  of  the  public's 
gregarious  applause,  scarcely  permit  you  the  power  of  antag- 
onist reflection.  I  must  justify  to-day,  in  graver  tone  than 
usual,  the  terms  in  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken, — it  may 
have  been  thought  with  less  than  the  due  respect  to  my  audi- 
ence,— of  the  popular  theory. 
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59.  Supposing  that  the  octohedrons  of  galena,  of  gold,  and 
of  oxide  of  iron,  were  endowed  with  powers  of  reproduction, 
and  perished  at  appointed  dates  of  dissolution  or  solution, 
you  would  ^vithout  an}"  doubt  have  heard  it  by  this  time  as- 
serted that  the  octohedric  form,  which  was  common  to  all, 
ijidicated  their  descent  from  a  common  progenitor ;  and  it 
would  liave  been  ingeniously  explained  to  you  how  the  angu- 
lar offspring  of  this  eight-sided  ancestor  had  developed  them- 
selves, by  force  of  circumstances,  into  their  distinct  metallic 
perfections  ;  how  the  galena  had  become  grey  and  brittle 
under  prolonged  subterranean  heat,  and  the  gold  yellow  and 
ductile,  as  it  was  rolled  among  the  joebbles  of  amber-coloured 
streams. 

60.  By  the  denial  to  these  structures  of  any  individually 
reproductive  energy,  you  are  forced  to  accept  the  inexplicable 
(and  why  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  than  inexplicable  ?)  fact, 
of  the  formation  of  a  series  of  bodies  having  very  similar 
aspects,  qualities,  and  chemical  relations  to  other  substances, 
which  vet  have  no  connection  whatever  with  each  other,  and 
are  governed,  in  their  relation  with  their  native  rocks,  by 
entirely  arbitrary  laws.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  modem 
chemistry  to  extricate  herself  from  the  vanity  of  the  alchemist, 
and  to  admit,  w^ith  resignation,  the  independent,  though  ajv 
parently  fraternal,  natures,  of  silver,  of  lead,  of  platinum, — 
aluminium, — potassium.  Hence,  a  rational  philosophy  would 
deduce  the  probability  that  when  the  arboresceuce  of  dead 
crystallization  rose  into  the  radiation  of  the  living  tree,  and 
sentient  plume,  the  splendour  of  nature  in  her  more  exalted 
power  would  not  be  restricted  to  a  less  variety'  of  design  ;  and 
the  beautiful  caprice  in  which  she  gave  to  the  silver  its  frost, 
and  to  the  opal  its  fire,  would  not  be  subdued  under  the  slow 
influences  of  accident  and  time,  when  she  WTeathed  the  swan 
with  snow,  and  bathed  the  dove  in  iridescence.  That  the 
infinitely  more  exalted  powers  of  life  must  exercise  more  inti- 
mate influence  over  matter  than  the  reckless  forces  of  cohe- 
sion ; — and  that  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  the  now  conscious 
creatures  would  modify  their  forms  into  parallel  beauty  and 
degradation,  we  might  have  anticipated  by  reason,  and  wo 
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onglit  lonf?  since  to  Imvc  known  by  observation.  But  this 
law  of  its  spirit  over  the  substance  of  the  creature  involves, 
necessarily,  the  indistinctness  of  its  type,  and  the  existence  of 
inferior  and  of  higher  conditions,  which  whole  seras  of  hero- 
ism and  affection — whole  ?eras  of  misery  and  misconduct,  con- 
firm into  olorv,  or  confuse  into  shame.  Collectinj^-  the  causes 
of  changed  form,  in  lower  creatures,  by  distress,  or  by  adapta- 
tion,-— by  the  disturbance  or  intensifying  of  the  parental 
strength,  and  the  native  fortune — the  wonder  is,  not  that 
species  should  sometimes  be  confused,  but  that  the  greater 
lUTmber  of  them  remain  so  splendidl}-,  so  manifestly,  so  eter- 
nally distinct ;  and  that  the  vile  industries  and  vicious  curios- 
ities of  modern  science,  while  they  have  robbed  the  fields  of 
England  of  a  thousand  living  creatures,  have  not  created  in 
them  one. 

61.  But  even  in  the  paltry  knowledge  we  have  obtained, 
what  unanimity  have  we  ? — what  security  ?  Suppose  any  man 
of  ordinary  sense,  knowing  the  value  of  time,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  subjects  of  thought,  and  that  the  whole  scientific 
world  was  agog  concerning  the  origin  of  species,  desired  to 
know  first  of  all — what  was  meant  by  a  species. 

He  would  naturally  look  for  the  definition  of  species  first 
among  the  higher  animals,  and  expect  it  to  be  best  defined 
in  those  which  were  best  known.  And  being  referred  for 
satisfaction  to  the  226th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's "Descent  of  Man,"  he  would  find  this  passage  : — 

"  Man  has  been  studied  more  carefully  than  any  other 
organic  being,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest  possible  diversity 
among  capable  judges,  whether  he  should  be  classed  as  a  sin- 
gle species  or  race,  or  as  two  (Virey),  as  three  (Jacquinot), 
as  four  (Kant),  five  (Blumenbach),  six  (Buffon),  seven  (Hunter), 
eight  (Agassiz),  eleven  (Pickering),  fifteen  (BorySt.  Vincent), 
sixteen  (Desmoulins),  twenty-two  (Morton),  sixty  (Crawford), 
or  as  sixty-three  according  to  Burke." 

And  in  the  meantime,  while  vour  men  of  science  are  thus 
vacillating,  in  the  definition  of  the  species  of  the  only  animal 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  inside  and  out,  between 
one  and  yixty-three  ;  and  disi)uting  about  the  origin,  in  past 
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ages,  of  what  they  cannot  define  in  the  present  one  ;  and  de- 
ciphering the  filthy  heraldries  which  record  the  relation  of 
humanity  to  the  ascidian  and  the  crocodile,  you  have  ceased 
utterly  to  distinguish  between  the  two  species  of  man,  ever- 
more separate  by  infinite  sepai'ation  :  of  whom  the  one,  capa- 
ble of  loyalty  and  of  love,  can  at  least  conceive  spiiitual 
natures  which  have  no  taint  from  theu'  own,  and  leave  behind 
them,  diffused  among  thousands  on  earth,  the  happiness  they 
never  hoped,  for  themselves,  in  the  skies  ;  and  the  other, 
capable  only  of  avarice,  hatred,  and  shame,  who  in  their  hves 
ai*e  the  companions  of  the  swine,  and  leave  in  death  nothing 
but  food  for  the  worm  and  the  vulture. 

62.  Now  I  have  first  traced  for  you  the  relations  of  the 
creature  we  are  examining  to  those  beneath  it  and  above,  to 
the  bat  and  to  the  falcon.  But  you  will  find  that  it  has 
still  others  to  entirely  another  world.  As  you  watch  it  glance 
and  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  has  it  never  struck 
you  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  creatures  that  glance  and 
glide  under  their  sui'face  ?  Fly-catchers,  some  of  them,  also, 
— fly-catchers  in  the  same  manner,  with  wide  mouth  ;  while 
in  motion  the  bii'd  almost  exactly  combines  the  dart  of  the 
trout  with  the  dash  of  the  dolphin,  to  the  rounded  forehead 
and  projecting  muzzle  of  which  its  own  bullet  head  and  bill 
exactly  correspond.  In  its  plunge,  if  you  watch  it  bathing, 
yon  may  see  it  dip  its  breast  just  as  much  under  the  water  as 
a  poi-poise  shows  its  back  above.  You  can  only  rightly  de- 
scribe the  bird  by  the  resemblances,  and  images  of  what  it 
seems  to  have  changed  fi'om, — then  adding  the  fantastic  and 
beautiful  contrast  of  the  unimaginable  change.  It  is  an  owl 
that  has  been  trained  by  the  Graces.  It  is  a  bat  that  loves 
the  morning  light.  It  is  the  aerial  reflection  of  a  dolphin. 
It  is  the  tender  domestication  of  a  trout. 

63.  And  yet  be  assured,  as  it  cannot  have  been  all  these 
creatures,  so  it  has  never,  in  truth,  been  any  of  them.  The 
transformations  believed  in  by  the  mythologists  are  at  least 
spiritually  true  ;  you  cannot  too  carefully  trace  or  too  accu- 
rately consider  them.  But  the  transformations  believed  in 
by  the  anatomist  ai'e  as  yet  proved  true  in  no  single  instance, 
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and  in  no  substance,  spiritual  or  material ;  and  I  cannot  too 
often,  or  too  earnestly,  ui'ge  you  not  to  waste  your  time  in 
guessing  what  animals  may  once  have  been,  while  you  remain 
in  nearly  total  ignorance  of  what  they  are. 

64.  Do  you  even  know  distinctly  from  each  other, — (for 
that  is  the  real  naturalist's  business  ;  instead  of  confounding 
them  with  each  other), — do  you  know  distinctly  the  five  great 
species  of  this  familiar  bird  ? — the  swallow,  the  house-martin, 
the  sand-martin,  the  swift,  and  the  Alpine  swift? — or  can  you 
so  much  as  answer  the  first  question  which  would  suggest  it- 
self to  any  careful  observer  of  the  form  of  its  most  familiar 
species, — yet  which  I  do  not  find  proposed,  fai*  less  answered, 
in  any  scientific  book, — namely,  why  a  swallow  has  a  swallow- 
tail? 

It  is  true  that  the  tail  feathers  in  many  birds  appear  to  be 
entirely, — even  cumbrously,  decorative  ;  as  in  the  peacock, 
and  bii'ds  of  paradise.  But  I  am  confident  that  it  is  not  so 
in  the  swallow,  and  that  the  forked  tail,  so  defined  in  form 
and  strong  in  illume,  has  indeed  important  functions  in  guid- 
ing the  flight ;  yet  notice  how  surrounded  one  is  on  all  sides 
with  pitfaUs  for  the  theorists.  The  forked  tail  reminds  you 
at  once  of  a  fish's  ;  and  yet,  the  action  of  the  two  creatures  is 
wholly  contraiy.  A  fish  lashes  himself  forward  with  his  tail, 
and  steers  with  his  fins  ;  a  swallow  lashes  himself  forward 
with  his  fins,  and  steers  with  his  tail ;  partly,  not  necessarily, 
because  in  the  most  dashing  of  the  swallows,  the  swift,  the 
fork  of  the  tail  is  the  least  developed.  And  I  never  watch 
the  bird  for  a  moment  without  finding  myself  in  some  fresh 
puzzle  out  of  which  there  is  no  clue  in  the  scientific  books. 
I  want  to  know,  for  instance,  how  the  bird  turns.  What 
does  it  do  with  one  wing,  what  with  the  other?  Fancy  the 
pace  that  has  to  be  stopped  ;  the  force  of  bridle-hand  put  out 
in  an  instant.  Fancy  how  the  wings  must  bend  with  the 
stmin  ;  what  need  there  must  be  for  the  perfect  aid  and  work 
of  every  feather  in  them.  There  is  a  problem  for  you,  stu- 
dents of  mechanics, — How  does  a  swallow  turn  ? 

You  shall  see,  at  all  events,  to  begin  with,  to-day,  how  it 
gets  along. 
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65.  I  say  you  shall  see ;  but  indeed  you  have  often  seen, 
and  felt, — at  least  with  your  hands,  if  not  with  your  shoul- 
ders,— when  you  chanced  to  be  holding  the  sheet  of  a  sail. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  got  into  scrapes  by  blamuig  people 
wi'ongly  ;  but  I  often  do  by  praising  them  wrongl}-.  I  never 
pi'aised,  without  qualification,  but  one  scientific  book  in  my 
life  (that  I  remember) — this  of  Dr.  Pettigi'ew's  on  the  AVing  ;  * 
— and  now  I  must  qualify  my  praise  considei*ably,  discover- 
ing, when  I  examined  the  book  farther,  that  the  good  doctor 
had  described  the  motion  of  a  bird  as  resembhng  that  of  a 
kite,  without  ever  inquiring  what,  in  a  bird,  represented  that 
somewhat  important  pai-t  of  a  kite,  the  string.  You  will, 
however,  find  the  book  full  of  important  obsei'vations,  and 
illustrated  by  valuable  drawings.     But  the  point  in  question 

*  "On  the  Physiology  of  Wings."  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  xxvi. ,  Part  ii.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  either 
my  wontler  or  regret  at  the  petulance  in  which  men  of  science  are  con- 
tinually tempted  into  immature  publicity,  by  tlxeir  rivalship  with  each 
other.  Page  after  page  of  this  book,  which,  slowly  digested  and  taken 
counsel  upon,  might  have  been  a  noble  contribution  to  natural  history, 
is  occupied  with  dispute  ntterly  useless  to  the  reader,  on  the  question 
of  the  priority  of  the  author,  by  some  months,  to  a  French  savant,  in 
the  statement  of  a  principle  which  neither  has  yet  proved ;  while  page 
aTter  page  is  rendered  worse  than  useless  to  the  reader  by  the  author's 
pa.ssionate  endeavour  to  contradict  the  ideas  of  unquestionably  previous 
inve.stigators.  The  problem  of  flight  was,  to  all  serious  purpose,  solved 
by  Borelli  in  1680,  and  the  following  pa.«.sage  is  very  notable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  the  endeavour  to  obscure  the  light  of  former 
ages  too  fatally  dims  and  distorts  that  by  which  modern  men  of  science 
walk,  themselves.  "  Borelli,  and  all  Avho  have  written  since  his  time, 
are  unanimous  in  affirming  that  the  liorizontal  transference  of  the  body 
of  tlie  bird  is  due  to  tlie  perpendicular  vibration  of  the  wings,  and  to 
the  yielding  of  the  posterior  or  flexible  margins  of  the  wings  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  as  the  wings  descend.  I"  (Dr.  Pettigrew)  "am,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact  (lst\  that  the  icings,  both  when 
elevated  and  depressed,  hapfoiiainh  in  curves,  those  curves  uniting  to 
iorm  a  continuous  waved  track  ;  (2nd),  to  the  tendency  ichich  tlic  Itofly 
of  the  bird  has  to  swing  forwards,  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direction, 
irhen  once  set  in  motion  ;  (3rd),  to  the  construction  of  the  wings ;  tliey 
are  elastic  helicesor  screws,  which  twist  and  untwist  while  they  vibrate, 
and  tend  to  hear  itpicards  andonwat'ds  any  iceujht  suspended  from  them  ; 
(4th),  to  the  reaction  of  tlie  air  on  Hie  uiuler  surfaces  of  the  wings;  (5th), 
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you  must  settle  for  yourselves,  and  you  easily  may.  Some  of 
you,  perhaps,  knew,  in  your  time,  better  than  the  doctor, 
how  a  kite  stopped  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  many  of 
you  also  know,  now,  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  how 
a  ship  gets  along.  I  will  take  the  simplest,  the  most  natural, 
the  most  beautiful  of  sails, — the  lateen  sail  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

QQ.  I  draw  it  rudely  in  outline,  as  it  would  be  set  for  a 
side-wind  on  the  boat  3'ou  probably  know  best, — the  boat  of 
burden  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (Fig.  3),  not  confusing  the 
drawing  by  adding  the  mast,  which,  you  know,  rakes  a  little, 
can-ying  the  yard  across  it.  (a).  Then,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  load  my  boat  thus,  with  a  few  casks  of  Vevay 
vintage — and,  to  keep  them  cool,  we  will  iDut  an  awning  over 

to  the  erer-vnrying  poicer  iritli  which  the  irings  are  urged,  this  being 
greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  down-stroke,  and  least  at  the  end  of 
the  up  one  ;  (6th),  to  the  contmct ion  of  the  voluntary  mufides  and  elastic 
ligaments,  and  to  the  effect  produced  b}'  the  various  inclined  surfaces 
formed  by  the  wings  during  their  oscillations  ;  (7th),  to  the  weight  of 
the  bird — weight  itself,  when  acting  upon  wings,  becoming  a  propelling 
power,  and  so  contributing  to  horizontal  motion." 

I  will  collect  these  seven  reasons  for  the  forward  motion,  in  the  gist 
of  them,  which  I  have  marked  by  italics,  that  the  reader  may  better 
judge  of  their  collective  value.  The  bird  is  carried  forward,  according 
to  Dr.  Pettigrew — 

1.  Because -its  wings  leap  forward. 

2.  Because  its  body  has  a  tendency  to  swing  forward. 

3.  Because  the  wings  are  screws  so  constructed  as  to  screw  upwards 

and  onwards  any  body  suspended.from  them. 

4.  Because  the  air  reacts  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

5.  Becaiise  the  wings  are  urged  with  ever-varying  power. 

6.  Because  the  voluntary  muscles  contract. 

7.  Because  the  bird  is  heavy. 

What  must  be  the  general  conditions  of  modern  science,  when  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  of  great  experimental  knowledge  and  practical  in- 
genuity, to  publish  nonsen«;e  such  as  tliis,  becoming,  to  all  intents  and 
X>urposes,  insane,  in  the  passion  of  his  endeavour  to  overthrow  tlie 
statements  of  his  rival  ?  Had  he  merely  taken  patience  to  consult  any 
elementary  scholar  in  dynamics,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  under- 
stand his  own  machines,  and  develop,  with  credit  to  himself,  what  had 
been  rightly  judged  or  noticed  by  others. 
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them,  so  (6).  Next,  as  we  are  classical  scholars,  instead  of  this 
rustic  stem  of  the  boat,  meant  only  to  run  easily  on  a  fiat 
shore,  we  will  give  it  an  Attic  c/x^oXoi/  (c).  (We  have  no  busi- 
ness, indeed,  yet,  to  put  an  efx^oXov  on  a  boat  of  burden,  but 
I  hope  some  day  to  see  all  our  ships  of  war  loaded  with  bread 
and  wine,  instead  of  artillery.)  Then  I  shade  the  entire  form 
(c) ;  and,  lastly,  reflect  it  in  the  water  (d) — and  you  have  seen 
something  like  that  before,  besides  a  boat,  haven't  you  ? 


There  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  business  for  you,  put  in  very 
small  space  ;  with  these  only  differences :  in  a  boat,  the  air 
strikes  the  sail  ;  in  a  bird,  the  sail  strikes  the  air :  in  a  boat, 
the  force  is  lateral,  and  in  a  bird  downwards  ;  and  it  has  its 
sail  on  both  sides.  I  shall  leave  you  to  follow  out  the 
mechanical  problem  for  youi'selves,  as  far  as  the  mere  resolu^ 
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tion  of  force  is  concerned.     My  business,   as  a  painter,  is 
only  with  the  exquisite  organic  weapon  that  deals  with  it. 

67.  Of  which  you  are  now  to  note  farther,  that  a  bird  is 
required  to  manage  his  wing  so  as  to  obtain  two  results  with 
one  blow : — he  has  to  keep  himself  up,  as  well  as  to  get 
along. 

But  observe,  he  only  requires  to  keep  himself  up  because 
he  has  to  get  along.  The  buoyancy  might  have  been  given  at 
once,  if  natui-e  had  wanted  that  only  ;  she  might  have  blown 
the  feathers  up  with  the  hot  air  of  the  breath,  till  the  bu'd 
rose  in  air  like  a  cork  in  water.  But  it  has  to  be,  not  a 
buoyant  cork,  but  a  buoyant  bullet.  And  therefore  that  it  may 
have  momentum  for  pace,  it  must  have  weight  to  cany ;  and 
to  carry  that  weight,  the  wings  must  deliver  their  blow  with 
effective  vertical,  as  well  as  oblique,  force. 

Here,  again,  you  may  take  the  matter  in  brief  sum.  What- 
ever is  the  ship's  loss  is  the  bird's  gain  ;  whatever  tendency 
the  ship  has  to  leeway,  is  all  given  to  the  bird's  support,  so 
that  every  atom  *  of  force  in  the  blow  is  of  service. 

68.  Therefore  you  have  to  construct  your  organic  weapon, 
so  that  this  absolutely  and  perfectly  economized  force  may  be 
distributed  as  the  bird  chooses  at  any  moment.  That,  if  it 
wants  to  rise,  it  may  be  able  to  strike  vertically  more  than 
obliquely ; — if  the  order  is,  go  a-head,  that  it  may  put  the 
oblique  screw  on.  If  it  wants  to  stop  in  an  instant,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  throw  its  wings  up  full  to  the  wind  ;  if  it 
wants  to  hover,  that  it  maj^  be  able  to  lay  itself  quietly  on  the 
wind  with  its  wings  and  tail,  or,  in  calm  air,  to  regulate  their 
vibration  and  expansion  into  tranquiUity  of  gliding,  or  of 
pausing  power.  Given  the  various  proportions  of  weight  and 
wing ;  the  conditions  of  possible  increase  of  muscular  force 
and  quill-strength  in  proportion  to  size ;  and  the  different 
objects  and  circumstances  of  flight, — you  have  a  series  of  ex- 
quisitely complex  problems,  and  exquisitely  perfect  solutions, 
which  the  life  of  the  youngest  among  you  cannot  be  long 

*  I  don't  know  what  word  to  use  for  an  infinitesimal  degree  or  divided 
portion  of  force :  one  can't  properly  speak  of  a  force  being  cut  into 
pieces ;  but  I  can  tliiuk  of  uo  other  word  than  atom. 
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enough  to  read  through  so  much  as  once,  and  of  whicli 
the  future  infinitudes  of  human  hfe,  however  granted  or  ex- 
tended, never  will  be  fatigued  in  admiration. 

69.  I  take  the  rude  outhne  of  sail  in  Fig.  3,  and  now  con 
sidering  it  as  a  jib  of  one  of  our  own  sailing  vessels,  slightly 
exaggerate  the  loops  at  the  edge,  and  draw  curved  hues  from 

them  to  the  opposite  point,  Fig.  4  ;  and  I  have 
a  reptilian  or  dragon's  wing,  which  would, 
with  some  ramification  of  the  supporting  ribs, 
become  a  bat' s  or  moth's ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
extension  of  membrane  between  the  ribs  (as 
in  an  umbrella),  which  will  catch  the  wind, 
and  flutter  upon  it,  like  a  leaf;  but  cannot 
strike  it  to  any  pui-pose.  The  fl^'ing  squirrel 
drifts  like  a  falling  leaf ;  the  bat  flits  like  a 
black  rag  torn  at  the  edge.  To  give  power, 
we  must  have  plumes  that  can  strike,  as  with 
the  flat  of  a  sword-blade  ;  and  to  give  perfect 
power,  these  must  be  laid  over  each  other,  so 
that  each  may  support  the  one  below  it.  I  use 
the  word  below  advisedlv :  we  have  to  strike 
down.  The  lowest  feather  is  the  one  that  first  meets  the  ad- 
verse force.    It  is  the  one  to  be  supj)orted. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  the  support.  You  must  all  know 
well  the  look  of  the  machicolated  parapets  in  mediaeval  cas- 
tles. You  know  they  are  carried  on  rows  of  small  projecting 
buttresses  constructed  so  that,  though  the  uppermost  stone, 
far-projecting,  would  break  easily  under  any  shock,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  next  below,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  wall.  Now 
in  this  figure  I  am  obliged  to  separate  the  feathers  by  white 
spaces,  to  show  you  them  distinctly.  In  reality  they  are  set 
as  close  to  each  other  as  can  be,  but  putting  them  as 
close  as  I  can,  you  get  a  or  b.  Fig.  5,  for  the  rough  section 
of  the  wing,  thick  towards  the  bird's  head,  and  cuned  like  a 
sickle,  so  that  in  striking  dowTi  it  catches  the  air,  like  a  reaj^- 
ing-hook,  and  in  rising  up,  it  throws  off  the  air  like  a  pent- 
house. 

70.  The  stroke  would  therefore  be  vigoroiLS,  and  the  re* 


Fig.  4. 
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CO  very  almost  effortless,  were  even  the  direction  of  both  actu- 
ally vertical.  But  they  are  vertical  only  with  relation  to  the 
bird's  body.  In  space  they  follow  the  forward  flight,  in  a 
softly  curved  line  ;  the  downward  stroke  behig  as  eft'ective  as 
the  bird  chooses,  the  recovery  scarcely  encounters  resistance 
in  the  softly  gliding,  ascent.  Thus,  in  Fig.  5,  (I  can  only  ex- 
plain this  to  readers  a  little  versed  in  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ics,) if  B  is  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bird, 
moving  in  slow  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  w  is  the 
locus  of  the  leading  feather  of  its  wing,  and  a  and  6,  roughly, 
the  successive  positions  of  the  wing  in  the  down-stroke  and 
recovery. 


r^/m^ 


^ 


Fig.  5. 

71.  I  say  the  down-stroke  is  as  effective  as  the  bird  chooses  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  given  with  exactty  the  quantity  of  im- 
pulse, and  exactly  the  quantity  of  supporting  power,  required 
at  the  moment.  Thus,  when  the  bird  wants  to  fly  slowly,  the 
wings  are  fluttered  fast,  giving  vertical  blows  ;  if  it  wants  to 
pause  absolute!}^  in  still  air,  (this  large  birds  cannot  do,  not  be- 
ing able  to  move  their  wings  fast  enough,)  the  velocity  becomes 
vibration,  as  in  the  humming-bird  :  but  if  there  is  wind,  any  of 
the  larger  birds  can  lay  themselves  on  it  Hke  a  kite,  their  own 
weight  answering  the  purpose  of  tlie  string,  while  they  keep 
the  wings  and  tail  in  an  inclined  plane,  giving  them  as  much 
gliding  ascent  as  counteracts  the  fall.  Thej''  nearly  all,  how- 
ever, use  some  slightly  gliding  force  at  the  same  time  ;  a  single 
stroke  of  the  wing,  with  forward  intent,  seeming  enough  to 
enable  them  to  glide  on  for  half  a  minute  or  more  without 
stirring  a  plume.  A  circhng  eagle  floats  an  inconceivable  time 
without  visible  stroke  :  (fancy  the  pretty  action  of  the  inner 
wing,  hacking  au*  instead  of  water,  which  gives   exactly  the 
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jreadtli  of  circle  he  chooses).  But  for  exhibition  of  the  com* 
plete  art  of  flight,  a  swallow  on  rough  water  is  the  master  of 
masters.  A  seagull,  with  all  its  splendid  power,  generally  has 
its  work  cut  out  for  it,  and  is  visibly  fighting  ;  but  the  swal- 
low plays  with  wind  and  wave  as  a  girl  plays  with  her  fan,  and 

there  are  no  words  to  say 
how  many  things  it  does 
■with  its  wings  in  any  ten 
seconds,  and  does  consum- 
mately. The  mysteiy  of 
its  dart  remains  always  in- 
expHcable  to  me  ;  no  eye 
can  trace  the  bending  of 
bow  that  sends  that  living 
arrow. 

But  the  main  structure 
of  the  noble  weapon  we 
may  with  Httle  pains  un- 
derstand. 

72.  In  the  sections  a 
and  h  of  Fig.  5,  I  have 
only  represented  the  quills 
of  the  outer  part  of  the 
wing.  The  relation  of 
these,  and  of  the  inner 
quills,  to  the  bird's  body 
may  be  veiy  simply  shown. 
Fig.  6  is  a  rude  sketch, 
tyi^ically  representing  the 
wing  of  any  bird,  but 
actually  founded  chiefly 
on  the  seagull's. 

It  is  broadly  composed 
of  two  fans,  a  and  b.  The  outmost  fan,  a,  is  carried  by  the 
bird's  hand  ;  of  which  I  rudely  sketch  the  contour  of  the  bones 
at  a.  The  inneimost  fan,  b,  is  carried  by  the  bird's  fore-arm, 
from  wrist  to  elbow,  b. 

The  strong  humerus,  c,  corresponding  to  our  arm  from 


Fio.  6. 
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Bhoulder  to  elbow,  has  command  of  the  whole  instrument. 
No  feathers  ai*e  attached  to  this  bone  ;  but  covering  and  pro- 
tecting ones  are  set  in  the  skin  of  it,  completely  filling,  when 
the  active  wing  is  open,  the  space  between  it  and  the  body. 
But  the  plumes  of  the  two  great  fans,  a  and  b,  are  set  into  the 
bones ;  in  Fig.  8,  fai'ther  on,  ai*e  shown  the  projecting  knobs 
on  the  main  arm  bone,  set  for  the  reception  of  the  quills, 
which  make  it  look  like  the  club  of  Hercules.  The  connection 
of  the  still  more  powerful  quills  of  the  outer  fan  with  the 
bones  of  the  hand  is  quite  beyond  all  my  poor  anatomical 
perceptions,  and,  happily  for  me,  also  beyond  needs  of  ai'tistic 
investigation. 


Fig.  7. 

73.  The  feathers  of  the  fan  a  are  called  the  primaiies.  Those 
of  the  fan  b,  secondaries.  Effective  actions  of  flight,  whether 
for  support  or  forwai'd  motion,  are,  I  believe,  all  executed  with 
the  primai'ies,  every  one  of  which  may  be  biiefly  described  as 
the  strongest  scymitar  that  can  be  made  of  quill  substance  ; 
flexible  within  limits,  and  elastic  at  its  edges — caiTied  by  an 
elastic  central  shaft — twisted  like  a  windmill  sail — striking 
with  the  flat,  and  recovering  with  the  edge. 

The  secondary  feathers  are  more  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
frequently  notched  ;  their  curvatui'e  is  reversed  to  that  of  the 
primaries ;  they  are  an'anged,  when  expanded,  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  shallow  cup,  with  the  hollow  of  it  downwards, 
holding  the  air  therefore,  and  aiding  in  all  the  pause  and 
buoyancy  of  flight,  but  little  in  the  activity  of  it.  Essentially 
they  are  the  brooding  and  covering  feathers  of  the  wing  ;  ex- 
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qiiisitely  beautiful — as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  most  beautiful 
— iu  the  bird  whose  brooding-  is  of  most  use  to  us  ;  and  which 
has  become  the  image  of  all  tenderness.  "How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children  .  .  .  and  ye  would  not." 

74.  Over  these  two  chief  masses  of  the  plume  are  set  others 
which  pai'tly  complete  theu*  power,  partly  adorn  and  protect 


Fig.  8. 


them  ;  but  of  these  I  can  take  no  notice  at  present.  All  that 
I  want  you  to  understand  is  the  action  of  the  two  main  masses, 
as  the  wing  is  opened  and  closed. 

Fig.  7  roughly  represents  the  upper  surface  of  the  main 
feathers  of  the  wing  closed.  The  secondaiies  are  folded  over 
the  iH'imuries ;  and   the  primaries  shut  up  close,  with  their 
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outer  edges  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Fig.  8  roughly  shows  the 
outline  of  the  bones,  in  this  position,  of  one  of  the  larger 
pigeons.* 

75.  Then  Fig.  9  is  (always  sketched  in  the  roughest  way) 
the  outer.  Fig.  10  the  inner,  surface  of  a  seagull's  wing  in  this 
position.  Next,  Fig.  11  shows  the  tops  of  the  four  lowest 
feathers  in  Fig.  9,  in  mere  outline ;  a  separate  (pulled  off,  so 
that  they  can  be  set  side  by  side),  b  shut  up  close  in  the  folded 
wing,  c  opened  in  the  spread  wing. 


Fig.  9. 

76.  And  now,  if  jou  will  yourselves  watch  a  few  birds  in 
flight,  or  opening  and  closing  their  wings  to  prune  them,  you 
will  soon  know  as  much  as  is  needful  for  our  art  purposes  ; 
and,  which  is  far  more  desirable,  feel  how  very  httle  we  know, 
to  any  j)urpose,  of  even  the  familiar  creatures  that  are  our 
companions. 

Even  what  we  have  seen  to-day  f  is  more  than  aj^pears  to 

*  I  find  even  this  mere  ontline  of  aniatomical  structure  so  interferes 
Tvith  tlie  temper  in  which  I  wish  my  readers  to  think,  that  I  shall  with- 
draw it  in  my  complete  edition. 

t  Large  and  somewhat  carefully  painted  diagrams  were  shown  at  the 
lecture,  which  I  cannot  engrave  but  for  my  complete  edition. 
4 
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have  been  noticed  by  the  most  careful  painters  of  the  gi-eat 
Bchools  ;  and  you  will  continually  fancy  that  I  am  inconsistent 
with  myself  in  pressing  you  to  learn,  better  than  they,  the 
anatomy  of  birds,  while  I  violently  and  constantly  urge  you 
to  refuse  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  men.  But  you 
will  find,  as  my  system  developes  itself,  that  it  is  absolutely 
consistent  throughout.  I  don't  mean,  by  telling  you  not  to 
study  human  anatomy,  that  you  are  not  to  know  how  many 
lingers  and  toes  you  have,  nor  how  you  can  grasp  and  walk 


Fig.  10. 

with  them  ;  and,  similarly,  when  you  look  at  a  bird,  I  wish 
you  to  know  how  many  claws  and  wing-feathers  it  has,  and 
how  it  grips  and  flies  with  them.  Of  the  bones,  in  either,  I 
shall  show  you  little  ;  and  of  the  muscles,  nothing  but  what 
can  be  seen  in  the  living  creature,  nor,  often,  even  so  much. 

77.  And  accordingly,  when  I  now  show  you  this  sketch  of 
my  favourite  Holbein,  and  tell  you  that  it  is  entirely  disgrace- 
ful he  should  not  know  what  a  wing  was,  better, — I  don't 
mean  that  it  is  disgraceful  he  should  not  know  the  anatomy 
of  it,  but  that  he  should  never  have  looked  at  it  to  see  how 
the  feathers  lie. 
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Now  Holbein  paints  men  gloriously,  but  never  looks  at 
birds  ;  Gibbons,  the  woodcutter,  cai-ves  birds,  but  can't  men  ; 
— of  the  two  faults  the  last  is  the  worst ;  but  the  right  is  in 


Fig.  11. 


looking  at  the  whole  of  nature  in  due  comparison,  and  with 
universal  candour  and  tenderness. 

78.  At  the  whole  of  nature,  I  say,  not  at  SMper-natur'e — at 
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"what  you  suppose  to  be  above  the  visible  nature  about  you 
If  you  are  not  inclined  to  look  at  the  wings  of  birds,  which 
God  has  given  you  to  handle  and  to  see,  much  less  are  you  to 
contemplate,  or  draw  imaginations  of,  the  wings  of  angels, 
which  you  can't  see.  Know  your  own  world  first — not  deny- 
ing any  other,  but  being  quite  sure  that  the  place  in  which 
you  are  now  put  is  the  place  with  which  you  are  now  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  it  will  be  wiser  in  you  to  think  the  gods 
themselves  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or  a  swallow, 
than  that,  b}'  false  theft  from  the  foiTU  of  dove  or  swallow, 
you  can  represent  the  aspect  of  gods. 

79.  One  sweet  instance  of  such  simple  conception,  in  the 
end  of  the  Odyssey,  must  surely  recur  to  your  minds  in  con- 
nection with  onr  subject  of  to-day,  but  you  may  not  have  no- 
ticed the  recurrent  manner  in  which  Homer  insists  on  the 
thought.  AVhen  Ulysses  first  bends  and  strings  his  bow%  the 
vibration  of  the  chord  is  shrill,  "  like  the  note  of  a  swallow." 
A  poor  and  unwarlike  simile,  it  seems !  But  in  the  next 
book,  when  Ulysses  stands  with  his  bow  lifted,  and  Tclem- 
achus  has  brought  the  lances,  and  laid  them  at  his  feet,  and 
Athena  comes  to  his  side  to  encourage  him, — do  you  recollect 
the  gist  of  her  speech?  "  You  fought,"  she  says,  "  nine  years 
for  the  sake  of  Helen,  and  for  another's  house  : — now,  re- 
turned, after  all  those  wanderings,  and  under  your  own  roof, 
for  it,  and  its  treasures,  will  you  not  fight,  then?"  And 
she  herself  flies  up  to  the  house-roof,  and  thence,  in  the  form 
of  the  sivall'jw,  guides  the  arrows  of  vengeance  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctities  of  home. 

80.  To-day,  then,  I  believe  verily  for  the  first  time,  I  have 
been  able  to  put  before  j'ou  some  means  of  guidance  to  un- 
derstand the  beauty  of  the  bird  which  lives  with  j'ou  in  your 
own  houses,  and  which  purifies  for  you,  fi'om  its  insect  j^esti- 
lence,  the  air  that  you  breathe.  Thus  the  sweet  domestic  thing 
has  done,  for  men,  at  least  these  four  thousand  years.  She 
has  been  their  companion,  not  of  the  home  merely,  but  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  threshold  ;  companion  only  endeared  by  de- 
parture, and  showing  better  her  loving-kindness  by  her  faith- 
ful return.     Type  sometimes  of  the  stranger,  she  has  softened 
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us  to  liospitality  ;  type  alwa3^g  of  the  su2:>pliant,  she  has  en- 
chanted us  to  mercy  ;  and  in  her  feeble  presence,  the  coward- 
ice, or  the  wrath,  of  sacrilege  has  changed  into  the  fidelities  of 
sanctuary.  Herald  of  our  summer,  she  glances  through  our 
days  of  gladness  ;  numberer  of  our  years,  she  would  teach  us 
to  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom  ;— and  yet,  so  little  have  we  re- 
garded her,  that  this  very  day,  scarcely  able  to  gather  from 
all  I  can  find  told  of  her  enough  to  explain  so  much  as  the 
unfolding  of  her  wings,  I  can  tell  jo\x  nothing  of  her  life — 
nothing  of  her  journeying  :  I  cannot  learn  how  she  builds,  nor 
how  she  chooses  the  place  of  her  wandering,  nor  how  she 
traces  the  path  of  her  return.  Remaining  thus  blind  and 
careless  to  the  true  ministries  of  the  humble  creature  whom 
God  has  really  sent  to  serve  us,  we  in  our  pride,  thinking 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  pursuivants  of  the  sky,  can  yet 
onl}^  invest  them  with  majesty  by  giving  them  the  calm  of  the 
bird's  motion,  and  shade  of  the  bird's  plume  : — and  after  all,  it 
is  well  for  us,  if,  when  even  for  God's  best  mercies,  and  in  His 
temples  marble-built,  we  think  that,  "with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, and  all  the  company  of  Heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify 
His  glorious  name  " — well  for  us,  if  our  attempt  be  not  only 
an  insult,  and  His  ears  open  rather  to  the  inarticulate  and  un-= 
intended  praise,  of  "  the  Swallow,  twittering  from  her  straw- 
built  shed." 
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I  HA\'E  printed  this  Lecture  separately,  that  strangers  visiting 
the  Galleries  mav  be  able  to  use  it  for  reference  to  the  draw- 
tngs.  But  they  must  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to 
point  out  what  is  to  be  blamed  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it 
assumes  the  facts  of  his  power  to  be  generally  known.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  statement  of  these,  in  his  "  Lectui'es  on  Christian 
Art,"  will  put  the  reader  into  possession  of  all  that  may  justly 
be  alleged  in  honoiu-  of  him. 

Corpus  Christi  GAkge,  1st  May^  1873. 


THE  RELATION 


BETWEEN 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  TINTORET. 


The  Seventh  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture 
delivered  at  Oxford,  1870-71. 


In  preceding  lectures  on  sculpture  I  have  included  references 
to  the  art  of  painting,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  itself  the  same 
object  as  sculpture,  (idealization  of  form)  ;  and  I  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  our  closing  inquiry,  the  works  of  the  two 
masters  who  accomplished  or  imphed  the  unity  of  these  arts. 
Tintoret  entirely  conceives  his  figures  as  solid  statues :  sees 
them  in  his  mind  on  every  side  ;  detaches  each  from  the  other 
by  imagined  air  and  light ;  and  foreshortens,  interposes,  or 
involves  them,  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  clay  in  his  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  Michael  Angelo  conceives  his  sculptui-e  partly 
as  if  it  were  painted  ;  and  using  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  his 
pen  like  a  chisel,  uses  also  his  chisel  hke  a  pencil ;  is  some- 
times as  picturesque  as  Rembrandt,  and  sometimes  as  soft  as 
Correggio. 

It  is  of  him  chiefly  that  I  shall  speak  to-day  ;  both  because 
it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  the  strangers  here  present  to  indicate 
for  them  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  di'awings  form- 
ing part  of  the  University  collections  ;  but  still  more,  because 
I  must  not  allow  the  second  year  of  my  professoi*ship  to  close, 
without  some  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  those  collec- 
tions may  be  useful  or  dangerous  to  my  pupils.  They  seem 
at  present  little  likely  to  be  either  ;  for  since  I  entered  on  my 
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duties,  no  student  has  ever  asked  me  a  single  question  re- 
specting these  drawings,  or,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  taken  the 
slightest  interest  in  them. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  which  might  be  obviated 
— there  is  one  which  camiot  be.  The  collection,  as  exhibited 
at  j^resent,  includes  a  number  of  copies  \yhicli  mimic  in  vaii- 
ously  injurious  ways  the  characters  of  Michael  Angelo's  own 
work  ;  and  the  series,  except  as  material  for  reference,  can  be 
of  no  practical  service  until  these  are  withdrawn,  and  placed 
bv  themselves.  It  includes,  besides,  a  number  of  orio-inal 
drawinjTs  which  are  indeed  of  ^Kie  to  anv  laborious  student 
of  Michael  Angelo's  life  and  temper  ;  but  which  owe  the 
gi'eater  part  of  this  interest  to  their  being  executed  in  times 
of  sickness  or  indolence,  when  the  master,  however  strong, 
was  failing  in  his  puii;)0se,  and,  however  diligent,  tired  of  his 
work.  It  will  be  enough  to  name,  as  an  example  of  this 
class,  the  sheet  of  studies  for  the  Medici  tombs.  No.  45,  in 
which  the  lowest  figure  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  a  study 
nor  a  working  drawing,  but  has  either  been  scrawled  in  the 
feverish  languor  of  exhaustion,  which  cannot  escape  its  sub- 
ject of  thought  ;  or,  at  best,  in  idly  experimental  addition  of 
part  to  part,  beginning  with  the  head,  and  fitting  muscle  af-^ 
ter  muscle,  and  bone  after  bone  to  it,  thinking  of  their  place 
onl}',  not  their  proportion,  till  the  head  is  only  about  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  height  of  the  body  :  finally,  something 
between  a  face  and  a  mask  is  blotted  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  paper,  indicative,  in  the  w^eakness  and  frightful- 
ness  of  it,  simply  of  mental  disorder  from  ovenvork ;  and 
there  are  several  others  of  this  kind,  among  even  the  better 
drawings  of  the  collection,  which  ought  never  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  general  public. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  sc'parate  these,  witli  the  ac- 
knowledged copies,  from  the  rest ;  and,  doing  the  same  with 
the  drawings  of  Raphael,  among  which  a  Larger  nuniber  are  of 
true  value,  to  form  a  connected  series  of  deep  interest 
to  artists,  in  illustration  of  the  incipient  and  experimental 
methods  of  design  practised  by  each  master. 

I  say,  to  artists.     Incipient  methods  of  design  arj  nut,  and 
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ought  not  to  be,  subjects  of  earnest  inqniiy  to  other  people  : 
and  although  the  re-arrangement  of  the  drawings  would  ma- 
teiially  increase  the  chance  of  their  gaining  due  attention, 
there  is  a  final  and  fatal  reason  for  the  want  of  interest  in 
them  displayed  by  the  younger  students  ; — namely,  that  these 
designs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  present  life,  with 
its  passions,  or  with  its  religion.  "What  their  historic  value  is, 
and  relation  to  the  life  of  the  past,  I  will  endeavour,  so  far  as 
time  admits,  to  explain  to-day. 

The  course  of  Art  divides  itself  hitherto,  among  all  nations 
of  the  world  that  have  practised  it  successfully,  into  three 
great  periods. 

The  fii*st,  that  in  which  their  conscience  is  undeveloped, 
and  their  condition  of  life  in  many  respects  savage  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  harmony  with  whatever  conscience  they  pos- 
sess. The  most  powerful  tribes,  in  this  stage  of  their  intel- 
lect, usually  live  by  rapine,  and  under  the  influence  of  vivid, 
but  contracted,  religious  imagination.  The  early  j^redatoiy 
activity  of  the  Nonnans,  and  the  confused  minglings  of  relig- 
ious subjects  with  scenes  of  hunting,  war,  and  vile  grotesque, 
in  their  first  art,  will  suificiently  exemj^lify  this  state  of  a 
people  ;  having,  observe,  their  conscience  undeveloped,  but 
keeping  their  conduct  in  satisfied  harmony  with  it. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  formation  of  conscience  by 
the  discover}^  of  the  tnie  laws  of  social  order  and  personal 
virtue,  coupled  with  sincere  effort  to  live  l)y  such  laws  as  they 
are  discovered. 

All  the  Arts  advance  steadilv  durino:  this  staq'e  of  national 
growth,  and  are  lovely,  even  in  their  deficiencies,  as  the  buds 
of  flowers  are  lovely  by  their  vital  force,  swift  change,  and 
continent  beauty. 

The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  conscience  is  entirely 
formed,  and  the  nation,  finding  it  painful  to  hve  in  obedience 
to  the  precepts  it  has  discovered,  looks  about  to  discover,  also, 
a  compromise  for  obedience  to  them.  In  this  condition  of 
mind  its  first  endeavour  is  nearly  always  to  make  its  relij:rion 
pompous,  and  please  the  gods  by  giving  them  gifts  and  en- 
tertainments, in  which  it  may,  piously  and  pleasurably  share 
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itself ;  so  that  a  magnificent  dispLiy  of  the  powers  of  art  it 
has  gained  by  sincerity,  takes  place  for  a  few  yeai*s,  and  is 
then  followed  by  their  extinction,  rapid  and  complete  exactly 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  nation  resigns  itself  to  hypocrisy. 

The  works  of  Raphael,  jVIichael  Angelo,  and  Tintoret,  be- 
long to  this  period  of  compromise  in  the  career  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  nation  of  the  world  ;  and  are  the  most  splendid  efforts  yet 
made  by  human  creatures  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  states 
with  beautiful  colours,  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  theology 
with  anatomical  designs. 

Fai'ther,  and  as  an  universal  principle,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Arts  express  not  only  the  moral  temper,  but  the 
scholarship,  of  theii'  age  ;  and  we  have  thus  to  study  them 
under  the  influence,  at  the  same  moment  of,  it  may  be,  de- 
clining probity,  and  advancing  science. 

Now  in  this  the  Ai-ts  of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe 
stand  exactly  opposed.  The  Northern  temper  never  accepts 
the  CathoHc  faith  with  force  such  as  it  reached  in  Italy.  Our 
sincerest  tliii'teenth  century  sculptirre  is  cold  and  foiinal  com- 
13ared  with  that  of  the  Pisani ;  nor  can  any  Northera  poet  be 
set  for  an  instant  beside  Dante,  as  an  exponent  of  Catholic 
faith  :  on  the  conti-ary,  the  Northern  temper  accepts  the 
scholarship  of  the  Reformation  with  absolute  sincerity,  while 
the  ItaUans  seek  refuge  from  it  in  the  partly  scientific  and 
completely  lascirious  enthusiasms  of  literature  and  painting, 
renewed  under  classical  influence.  We  therefore,  in  the 
north,  i^roduce  our  Shakespeare  and  Holbein ;  they  their 
Petrarch  and  RaphaeL  And  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  you 
to  study  Shakespeare  or  Holbein  too  much,  or  Petrai*ch  and 
Raphael  too  little. 

I  do  not  say  this,  observe,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  to  any  other  faith,  but  only  to  the  attempts  to  sup- 
port whatsoever  the  faith  may  be,  by  ornament  or  eloquence, 
instead  of  action.  Eveiy  man  who  honestly  accepts,  and  acta 
upon,  the  knowledge  granted  to  him  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  time,  has  the  faith  which  God  intends  him  to  have  ; — as- 
suredly a  good  one,  whatever  the  terms  or  form  of  it^-every 
man  who  dishonestly  refuses,  or  interestedly  disobeys  the 
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knowledge  open  to  him,  holds  a  faith  which  God  does  not 
mean  him  to  hold,  and  therefore  a  bad  one,  however  beauti- 
ful or  traditionally  respectable. 

Do  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  think  that  I  speak  vdih. 
any  purpose  of  defending  one  system  of  theology  against 
another  ;  least  of  all,  reformed  against  Catholic  theology. 
There  probably  never  was  a  system  of  religion  so  destructive 
to  the  loveliest  arts  and  the  lovehest  vii-tues  of  men,  as  the 
modern  Protestantism,  which  consists  in  an  assured  belief  in 
the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  j^our  sins,  and  the  Divine  con-ect- 
ness  of  all  youi*  opinions.  But  in  their  first  searching  and 
sincere  activities,  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  produced 
the  most  instructive  art,  and  the  grandest  literature,  yet  given 
to  the  world  ;  w^hile  Italy,  in  her  interested  resistance  to  those 
doctrines,  polluted  and  exhausted  the  arts  she  aJi'eady  pos- 
sessed. Her  iridescence  of  dying  statesmanship — her  magnif- 
icence of  hollow  piety,  were  represented  in  the  arts  of  Venice 
and  Florence  by  two  mighty  men  on  either  side — Titian 
and  Tin  tore  t, — IVIichael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  Of  the  calm 
and  brave  statesmanship,  the  modest  and  faithful  rehgion, 
which  had  been  her  strength,  I  am  content  to  name  one  chief 
representative  artist  at  Venice,  John  BeUini. 

Let  me  now  map  out  for  you  roughly,  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  these  five  men.  It  is  impossible  to  remember  the 
minor  yeai*s,  in  dates  ;  I  will  give  you  them  broadly  in  decades, 
and  you  can  add  what  finesse  afterwards  you  like. 

Recollect,  first,  the  great  year  1480.  Twice  four's  eight — 
you  can't  mistake  it.  In  that  year  IMichael  Angelo  was  five 
years  old ;  Titian,  thi-ee  years  old ;  Raphael,  within  three  years 
of  being  born. 

So  see  how  easily  it  comes.  Michael  Angelo  five  years  old 
— and  you  divide  six  between  Titian  and  Raphael, — three  on 
each  side  of  your  standard  year,  1480. 

Then  add  to  1480,  forty  j-ears — an  easy  number  to  recollect, 
surely  ;  and  you  get  the  exact  year  of  Raphael's  death,  1520. 

In  that  forty  years  all  the  new  effort,  and  deadly  catastro- 
phe took  place.     1480  to  1520. 

Now,  you  have  only  io  fasten  to  those  forty  yeai-s,  the  life 
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of  Bellini,  wlio  represents  the  best  art  before  them,  and  of 
Tintoret,  who  represents  the  best  art  after  them. 

I  cannot  fit  you  these  on  with  a  quite  comfortable  exact- 
ness, but  with  veiy  slight  inexactness  I  can  fit  them  firmly. 

John  Bellini  was  ninety  j'ears  old  when  he  died.  He  lived 
fifty  years  before  the  great  forty  of  change,  and  he  saw  the 
forty,  and  died.  Then  Tintoret  is  born  ;  lives  eighty  *  years 
after  the  forty,  and  closes,  in  dying,  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  great  arts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  dates,  roughly  ;  now  for  the  facts  connected 
with  them. 

John  BelHni  precedes  the  change,  meets,  and  resists  it  vic- 
toriously to  his  death.  Nothinf?  of  flaw  or  failure  is  ever  to 
be  discerned  in  him. 

Then  liaphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  together,  bring 
about  the  deadly  change,  playing  into  each  other's  hands — 
Michael  Angelo  being  the  chief  captain  in  evil ;  Titian,  in  nat- 
ural force. 

Then  Tintoret,  liimself  alone  nearly  as  strong  as  all  the 
three,  stands  up  for  a  last  fight,  for  Venice,  and  the  old  time. 
He  all  but  wins  it  at  first  ;  but  the  three  together  are  too 
strong  for  him.  Michael  Angelo  strikes  him  down  ;  and  the 
arts  are  ended.  "II  disegno  di  Michel  Agnolo."  That  fatal 
motto  was  his  death-warrant. 

And  now,  having  massed  out  my  subject,  I  can  clearly 
sketch  for  you  the  changes  that  took  place  from  Bellini, 
through  Michael  Angelo,  to  Tintoret. 

The  art  of  Belhni  is  centrally  rei)resented  by  two  pictures  at 
Venice  :  one,  the  jSIadonna  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Frari,  with 
two  saints  beside  her,  and  two  angels  at  her  feet  ;  the  second, 
the  Madonna  with  four  Saints,  over  the  Second  altar  of  San 
Zaccaiia, 

In  tlie  first  of  these,  the  figures  are  under  life  size,  and  it 
represents  the  most  perfect  kind  of  picture  for  i-ooms  ;  in 

*  If   you    like    to    have    it    witli    perfect   exactitude,    recollect    that 
B«llini    died    at   true    ninety, -  Tintoret    at  eichtv-two  ;  that  Bellini  s 
leath  was  four  years  hefore  Raphael's  and  that  Tintoret  was  born  four 
.    ai-s  belore  Eelliuis  death. 
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wliicbj  since  it  is  intended  to  be  seen  close  to  the  spectator, 
every  right  kind  of  finish  possible  to  the  hand  may  be  wisely 
lavished  ;  yet  which  is  not  a  miniature,  nor  in  any  wise  petty, 
or  ignoble. 

In  the  second,  the  figures  ai-e  of  hfe  size,  or  a  little  more, 
and  it  represents  the  class  of  great  pictures  in  which  the 
boldest  execution  is  used,  but  all  brought  to  entire  comple- 
tion. These  two,  having  every  quality  in  balance,  are  as  far 
as  my  present  knowledge  extends,  and  as  far  as  I  can  trust 
my  judgment,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the  world. 

Observe  respecting  them — 

First,  they  are  both  wrought  in  entirely  consistent  and  per- 
manent material.  The  gold  in  them  is  represented  by  paint- 
ing, not  laid  on  with  real  gold.  And  the  painting  is  so  se- 
cure, that  four  hundred  years  have  produced  on  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  harmful  change  whatsoever,  of  anj-  kind. 

Secondly,  the  figures  in  both  are  in  perfect  peace.  No  ac- 
tion takes  place  except  that  the  little  angels  are  pla^'ing  on 
musical  instruments,  but  with  uninterrupted  and  effortless 
gesture,  as  in  a  dream.  A  choir  of  singing  angels  by  La  Eob- 
bia  or  Donatello  would  be  intent  on  their  music,  or  eagerly 
rapturous  in  it,  as  in  temporary  exertion  :  in  the  little  choirs 
of  cherubs  by  Luini  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Sheperds,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Como,  we  even  feel  by  their  dutiful  anxiety  that 
there  might  be  danger  of  a  false  note  if  they  were  less  atten- 
tive. But  Belhui's  angels,  even  the  youngest,  sing  as  calmly 
as  the  Fates  weave. 

Let  me  at  once  point  out  to  you  that  this  calmness  is  the 
attribute  of  the  entirely  highest  class  of  art :  the  introduction 
of  strong  or  violently  emotional  incident  is  at  once  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority. 

Those  are  the  two  first  attributes  of  the  best  art.  Faultless 
workmanship,  and  perfect  serenity ;  a  continuous,  not  mo- 
mentary, action, — or  entire  inaction.  You  are  to  be  interested 
in  the  living  creatures  ;  not  in  what  is  happening  to  them. 

Then  the  third  attribute  of  the  best  art  is  that  it  compels 
5^ou  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  of  its 
face,  more  than  of  its  body. 
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And  the  fourth  is  that  in  the  face,  you  shall  be  led  to  see 
only  beauty  or  joy  ; — never  vileness,  vice,  or  pain. 

Those  ai-e  the  four  essentials  of  the  greatest  art.  I  repeat 
them,  they  are  easily  learned. 

1.  Faultless  and  permanent  workmanship. 

2.  Serenity  in  state  or  action. 

3.  The  Face  principal,  not  the  body. 

4.  And  the  Face  free  from  either  vice  or  pain. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  coui'se,  always  literally  to  observe  the 
second  condition,  that  there  shall  be  quiet  action  or  none  ; 
but  Bellini's  treatment  of  violence  in  action  you  may  see  ex- 
emplified in  a  notable  way  in  his  St.  Peter  Martyr.  The  sol- 
dier is  indeed  striking  the  sword  do^-n  into  his  breast ;  but 
iu  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  only  resignation,  and  faintness  of 
death,  not  jDain — that  of  the  executioner  is  impassive ;  and, 
while  a  j^ainter  of  the  later  schools  would  liave  covered  breast 
and  sword  with  blood,  Bellini  allows  no  stain  of  it ;  but 
pleases  himself  bv  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite  painting 
of  a  soft  crimsor.  feather  in  the  executioner's  helmet. 

Now  the  cb'Tiges  brought  about  by  Michael  Angelo — and 
permitted,  or  persisted  in  calamitously,  by  Tintoret — are  in 
the  four  points  these  : 

1st  BacJ  workmanship. 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  these  two  men  did  is  hastily 
and  incompletely'  done  ;  and  all  that  they  did  on  a  large  scale 
in  colour  is  in  the  best  quahties  of  it  perished. 

2nd.  Violence  of  transitional  action. 

The  figures  flying, — falling, — striking,  or  biting.  Scenes  of 
Judgment, — battle, — martjTdom, — massacre  ;  anything  that 
is  in  the  acme  of  instantaneous  interest  and  violent  gesture. 
They  cannot  any  more  trust  their  public  to  care  for  anything 
but  thai 

3rd.  Physical  instead  of  mental  interest.  The  body,  and  its 
anatomy,  made  the  entire  subject  of  interest :  the  face,  shad- 
owed, as  in  the  Puke  Lorenzo,*  unfinished,  as  in  the  Twilight, 

*  Julian,  rather.  See  Mr.  Tjrwhitt's  notice  of  the  lately  discovered 
error,  in  his  Lectures  on  Chruttiuic  Art. 
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or  entii'ely  foreshortened,  backsliortened,  and  despised,  among 
labyrinths  of  limbs,  and  mountains  of  sides  and  shoulders. 

4th.  Evil  chosen  rather  than  good.  On  the  face  itself,  in- 
stead of  joy  or  virtue,  at  the  best,  sadness,  probably  pride, 
often  sensuality,  and  always,  by  preference,  vice  or  agony  as 
the  subject  of  thought.  In  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of  Tintoret,  it  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Dies  L:?e,  not  its  justice,  in  which  they  delight ;  and  their 
only  passionate  thought  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds, 
is  that  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him. 

Those  are  the  four  great  changes  wrought  by  IMichael  An- 
gelo.    I  repeat  them  : 

HI  work  for  good. 

Tumult  for  Peace. 

The  Flesh  of  Man  for  his  Spmt. 

And  the  Curse  of  God  for  His  Blessing. 

Hitherto,  I  have  massed,  necessarily,  but  most  unjustly, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret  together,  because  of  their  com- 
mon relation  to  the  art  of  others.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  their  own.  And  first  as  to  the 
general  temper  of  the  two  men. 

Nearly  every  existing  work  by  Michael  Angelo  is  an  attempt 
to  execute  something  beyond  his  power,  coupled  with  a  fevered 
desire  that  his  power  may  be  acknowledged.  He  is  always 
matching  himself  either  against  the  Greeks  whom  he  cannot 
rival,  or  against  rivals  whom  he  cannot  forget.  He  is  proud, 
yet  not  proud  enough  to  be  at  peace;  melancholy,  yet. not 
deeply  enough  to  be  raised  above  petty  pain  ;  and  strong  be- 
yond all  his  companion  workmen,  yet  never  strong  enough  to 
command  his  temper,  or  limit  his  aims. 

Tintoret,  on  the  contrary,  works  in  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  strength,  which  cannot  be  wounded  by  neglect,  and 
is  only  to  be  thwarted 'by  time  and  space.  He  knows  pre- 
cisely all  that  art  can  accomplish  under  given  conditions ;  de- 
termines absolutely  how  much  of  what  can  be  done,  he  will 
himself  for  the  moment  choose  to  do  ;  and  fulfils  his  purpose 
with  as  much  ease  as  if,  through  his  human  body,  were  work- 
ing the  great  forces  of  nature.     Not  that  he  is  ever  satisfied 
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with  what  he  has  clone,  as  vulsifar  and  feeble  artists  are  satisfied 
He  falls  short  of  his  ideal,  more  than  an^^  other  man ;  but  not 
more  than  is  necessars' ;  and  is  content  to  fall  short  of  it  to 
that  degree,  as  he  is  content  that  his  figures,  however  well 
painted,  do  not  move  nor  speak.  He  is  also  entirely  uncon- 
cerned respecting  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  neither 
cares  to  display  his  strength  to  them,  nor  convey  his  ideas  to 
them  ;  when  he  finishes  his  work,  it  is  because  he  is  in  the 
humour  to  do  so  ;  and  the  sketch  which  a  meaner  painter 
would  have  left  incomplete  to  show  how  cleverly  it  was  begun, 
Tintoret  simply  leaves  because  he  has  done  as  much  of  it  as 
he  likes. 

Both  Raphael  and  Michael  Augelo  are  thus,  in  the  most 
vital  of  all  points,  sej^arate  from  the  gi'eat  Venetian.  They 
are  always  in  di-amatic  attitudes,  and  always  appeahng  to  the 
pubUc  for  praise.  They  are  the  leading  athletes  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  arts ;  and  the  crowd  of  the  circus  cannot  take 
its  eves  awav  from  them,  while  the  Venetian  walks  or  rests 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  wild  animal ;  is  scarcely  noticed  in  his 
occasionally  swifter  motion  ;  when  he  springs,  it  is  to  please 
himself  ;  and  so  calml}'',  that  no  one  thinks  of  estimating  the 
distance  covered. 

I  do  not  praise  him  wholly  in  this.  I  praise  him  only  for 
the  well-founded  pride,  infinitely  nobler  than  Michael  Ange- 
lo's.  You  do  not  hear  of  Tintoret's  putting  any  one  into  hell 
because  the}'  had  found  fault  with  his  work.  Tintoret  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  a  dog  into  hell  for  laying  his 
paws  on  it.  But  he  is  to  be  blamed  in  this — that  he  thinks  as 
little  of  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  as  of  theii*  opinion.  A 
gi'eat  painter's  business  is  to  do  what  the  public  ask  of  him, 
in  the  way  that  shall  be  helj^ful  and  instinctive  to  them.  His 
relation  to  them  is  exactly  that  of  a  tutor  to  a  child  ;  he  is  not 
to  defer  to  their  judgment,  but  he  is  carefully  to  form  it ; — 
not  to  consult  their  pleasure  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  consult 
it  much  for  theirs.  It  was  scarcely,  however,  possil3le  that 
this  should  be  the  case  between  Tintoret  and  his  Venetians  ; 
he  could  not  paint  for  the  jieople,  and  in  some  respects  he  was 
bappily  protected  by  his  subordination  to  the  senate,    liaplmel 
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aiul  Micbael  Angelo  lived  in  a  world  of  court  intrigue,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  petty  irritation,  or  refuse 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  mean  victor}'.  But  Tintoret  and 
Titian,  even  at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  practically  lived 
as  craftsmen  in  their  workshops,  and  sent  in  samples  of  their 
wares,  not  to  be  praised  or  cavilled  at,  but  to  be  either  taken 
or  refused. 

I  can  clearly  and  adequately  set  before  j'ou  these  relations 
between  the  great  painters  of  Venice  and  her  senate — rela^ 
tions  which,  in  monetary  inatters,  are  entirely  right  and  exem- 
plary for  all  time — by  reading  to  you  two  decrees  of  the 
Senate  itself,  and  one  petition  to  it.  The  first  document  shall 
be  the  decree  of  the  Senate  for  giving  help  to  John  Bellini,  in 
finishing  the  compartments  of  the  great  Council  Chamber ; 
granting  him  three  assistants — one  of  them  Victor  Cai-paccio. 

The  decree,  first  referring  to  some  other  business,  closes  in 
these  terms :  * 


"  There  having  moreover  offered  his  services  to  this  effect 
our  most  faithful  citizen,  Zuan  Bellin,  accordincf  to  his  asrree- 
ment  employing  his  skill  and  all  speed  and  diligence  for  the 
completion  of  this  work  of  the  three  pictures  aforesaid,  pro- 
vided he  be  assisted  by  the  under  written  painters. 

"Be  it  therefore  put  to  the  ballot,  that  besides  the  afore- 
said Zuan  Bellin  in  person,  who  will  assume  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  work,  there  be  added  Master  Victor  Scarpaza, 
with  a  monthly  salary  of  five  ducats  ;  Master  Victor,  son  of 
the  late  Mathio,  at  four  ducats  per  month  ;  and  the  joainter, 
Hieronyrao,  at  two  ducats  per  month  ;  they  rendering  speedy 
and  diligent  assistance  to  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Belhn  for  the 
painting  of  the  pictures  aforesaid,  so  that  they  be  completed 
well  and  carefully  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  salaries  of  the 
which  three  master  painters  aforesaid,  with  the  costs  of  col- 
ours and  other  necessaries,  to  be  defrayed  by  our  Salt  office 
with  the  monies  of  the  great  chest. 

"It  being  expressly  declared  that  said  pensioned  painters 
be  tied  and  bound  to  work  constantly  and  daily,  so  that  said 

*  From  the  invaluable  series  of  documents  relating  to  Titian  and  Lis 
times,  extricated  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  from  the  archives  of  Venice, 
and  arranged  and  translated  by  him. 
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three  pictures  may  be  completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible ; 
the  ai'tists  aforesaid  being  peusioned  at  the  good  pleasure  oi 
this  Council. 

"  Ayes. 23 

"  Noes 3 

"Neutrals 0" 

This  decree  is  the  more  interesting  to  us  now,  because  it  is 
the  precedent  to  which  Titian  himself  refers,  when  he  first  of- 
fers his  services  to  the  Senate. 

The  petition  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  was  read  to 
the  Council  of  Ten,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1513,  and  the 
original  draft  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Venice  archives. 

"  'Most  Illustrious  Council  of  Ten. 

"  '  Most  Serene  Prince  and  most  Excellent  Lords. 

"  *I,  Titian  of  Serviete  de  Cadore,  having  from  my  boyhood 
upwards  set  myself  to  learn  the  art  of  painting,  not  so  much 
from  cupidity  of  gain  as  for  the  sake  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire some  little  fame,  and  of  being  ranked  amongst  those 
who  now  profess  the  said  art. 

"  *  And  altho  heretofore,  and  likewise  at  this  present,  I  have 
been  earaestly  requested  by  the  Pope  and  other  potentates  to 
go  and  serve  them,  nevertheless,  being  anxious  as  your  Seren- 
ity's most  faithful  subject,  for  such  I  am,  to  leave  some  memo- 
rial in  this  famous  city ;  my  determination  is,  should  the 
Signory  approve,  to  undertake,  so  lonrj  as  I  live,  to  come  and 
paint  in  the  Grand  Council  ivith  my  ivhole  soul  and  ability ; 
commencing,  provided  your  Serenity  think  of  it,  with  the  bat- 
tle-piece on  the  side  towards  the  "  Piazza,"  that  being  the 
most  difficult ;  nor  down  to  this  time  has  any  one  chosen  to 
assume  so  hard  a  task. 

'*  '  I,  most  excellent  Lords,  should  be  better  pleased  to  re- 
ceive as  recompense  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  such 
acknowledgments  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  much 
less  ;  but  because,  as  already  stated  by  me,  I  care  solely  for  my 
honour,  and  mere  livelihood,  should  your  Serenity  approve, 
you  will  vouclisafe  to  grant  me  for  my  life,  the  next  brokers- 
patent  in  the  German  factory,*  by  whatever  means  it  may  be- 

*  Fondaco  de  Tedesclii.  I  saw  the  last  wrecks  of  Giorgioue'sfrescoef 
ou  the  outside  of  it  iu  lb40. 
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come  vacant ;  notwithstanding  other  expectancies ;  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  obhgations,  and  exemptions,  ns  in  tlie  c.-Lse 
of  Messer  Zuan  BelHni ;  besides  two  youths  whom  I  purpose 
bringing  with  me  as  assistants  ;  they  to  be  paid  by  the  Salt 
office  ;  as  Ukewise  the  colours  and  all  other  requisites,  as  con- 
ceded a  few  months  ago  by  the  aforesaid  most  Illustrious 
Council  to  the  said  Messer  Zuan  ;  for  I  promise  to  do  such 
work  and  with  so  much  speed  and  excellency  as  shall  satisfy 
your  Lordshij^s  to  whom  I  humbly  recommend  myself.'" 

*'  This  proposal,"  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  "  in  accordance  with 
the  petitions  presented  by  Gentil  Bellini  and  Alvise  Vivarini, 
was  immediately  put  to  the  ballot,"  and  earned  thus — the 
decision  of  the  Grand  Council,  in  favour  of  Titian,  being,  ob- 
serve, by  no  means  unanimous  : — 

"Ayes 10 

"  Noes 6     • 

"Neutrals 0" 

Immediately  follows  on  the  acceptance  of  Titian's  services, 
this  practical  order  : 

"  We,  Chiefs  of  the  most  Illustrious  Council  of  Ten,  teU 
and  inform  you  Lords  Proveditors  for  the  State  ;  videHcet 
the  one  who  is  cashier  of  the  Great  Chest,  and  his  successors, 
that  for  the  execution  of  what  has  been  decreed  above  in  the 
most  Illustrious  Council  aforesaid,  you  do  have  prepared  aU 
necessaries  for  the  above  wiitten  Titian  accordinir  to  his 
l^etition  and  demand,  and  as  obsen^ed  with  regai'd  to  Juan 
Bellini,  that  he  may  paint  ut  supra  ;  paying  from  month  to 
month  the  two  youths  whom  said  Titian  shall  present  to  you 
at  the  rate  of  four  ducats  each  per  month,  as  urged  by  him 
because  of  their  skill  and  sufficiency  in  said  art  of  painting, 
tho'  we  do  not  mean  the  payment  of  their  salaiy  to  commence 
until  they  begin  work  ;  and  thus  ^^'ill  you  do.  Given  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1513." 

That  is  the  way,  then,  great  workmen  wish  to  be  paid,  and 
that  is  the  way  wise  men  pay  them  for  their  work.  The  per- 
fect simplicity  of  such  patronage  leaves  the  jiainter  free  to  do 
precisely  w^hat  he  thinks  best :  and  a  good  jDainter  always 
produces  his  best,  with  such  license. 
2 
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And  now  I  shall  take  the  four  conditions  of  change  in  suo» 
cession,  and  examine  the  distinctions  between  the  two  mas- 
ters in  their  acceptance  of,  or  resistance  to,  them. 

I.  The  change  of  good  and  permanent  workmanship  forbad 
and  insecui'e  workmanship. 

You  have  often  heard  quoted  the  saying  of  Michael  Angelo, 
that  oil-painting  was  only  fit  for  women  and  children. 

He  said  so,  simply  because  he  had  neither  the  skill  to  lay  a 
single  touch  of  good  oil-painting,  nor  the  patience  to  over- 
come even  its  elementai'y  difficulties. 

And  it  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  the  choice  of  subject  in  this 
concluding  lecture  on  Sculj^ture,  that  I  may,  with  direct  ref- 
erence to  this  much  quoted  sapng  of  Michael  Angelo,  make 
the  positive  statement  to  you,  that  oil-painting  is  the  Art  of 
arts ;  *  that  it  is  sculpture,  drawing,  and  music,  all  in  one,  in- 
vohing  the  technical  dexterities  of  those  three  several  arts ; 
that  is  to  say — the  decision  and  strength  of  the  stroke  of  the 
chisel ; — the  balanced  distribution  of  ai^pliance  of  that  force 
necessary  for  gi-adation  in  light  and  shade  ; — and  the  pas- 
sionate felicity  of  rightly  multipHed  actions,  all  unerring, 
which  on  an  instrument  produce  right  sound,  and  on  canvas, 
liWng  coloui*.  There  is  no  other  human  skill  so  great  or  so 
wonderful  as  the  skill  of  fine  oil-painting  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  art  whose  results  are  so  absolutely  permanent.  Music 
is  gone  as  soon  as  produced  —  marble  discolours,  —  fi-esco 
fades, — glass  darkens  or  decomposes — j^^^^-ii^o  alone,  well 
guarded,  is  practically  everlasting. 

Of  this  splendid  art  Michael  Angelo  understood  nothing ; 
he  understood  even  fresco,  imperfectly.  Tintoret  understood 
both  perfectly  ;  but  he — when  no  one  would  pay  for  his  col- 
ours, (and  sometimes  nobody  would  even  give  him  space  of 
wall  to  paint  on)  —  used  cheap  blue  for  ultramarine  ;  and  he 
worked  so  rapidly,  and  on  such  huge  spaces  of  canvas,  that 
between  damp  and  dry,  his  coloui's  must  go,  for  the  most 

*  I  beg  that  this  statement  may  be  observed  with  attention.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  as  in  opposition  to  the  views  usually  lield  respecting 
the  grave  schools  of  paiutiug. 
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part ;  l3ut  any  complete  oil-painting  of  bis  stands  as  well  as 
one  of  Bellini's  own  :  while  Michael  Angelo's  fresco  is  defaced 
already  in  every  part  of  it,  and  Lionardo's  oil-painting  is  all 
either  gone  black,  or  gone  to  nothing. 

IL  Introduction  of  dramatic  interest  for  the  sake  of  excite- 
ment. I  have  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  illustrated 
Tintoret's  dramatic  power  at  so  great  length,  that  I  will  not, 
to-day,  make  any  farther  statement  to  justify  my  assertion 
that  it  is  as  much  beyond  Michael  Angelo's  as  Shakspeare's  is 
bevond  IMilton's — and  somewhat  with  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence  in  manner.  Neither  can  I  speak  to-day,  time  not  per- 
mitting me,  of  the  abuse  of  their  dramatic  power  by  Venetian 
or  Florentine  ;  one  thing  only  I  beg  you  to  note,  that  with 
full  half  of  his  strength,  Tintoret  remains  faithful  to  the 
serenity  of  the  past ;  and  the  examples  I  have  given  you  from 
his  work  in  S.  50,*  are,  one,  of  the  most  splendid  drama,  and 
the  other  of  the  cpietest  portraiture,  ever  attained  b}^  the  ai'ts 
of  the  middle  a«'es. 

o 

Note  also  this  respecting  his  picture  of  the  Judgment,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  violence  and  wildness  of  the  imagined  scene, 
Tintoret  has  not  given,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  sj^ectacle  of 
any  one  soul  under  infliction  of  actual  pain.  In  all  previous 
representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  there  had  at  least  been 
one  division  of  the  picture  set  apai't  for  the  representation  of 
torment ;  and  even  the  gentle  Augelico  shrinks  from  no  ortho- 
dox detail  in  this  respect :  but  Tintoret,  too  vivid  and  true  in 
imagination  to  be  able  to  endure  the  common  thoughts  of  hell, 
represents  indeed  the  wicked  in  ruin,  but  not  in  agony.  They 
are  swept  down  by  flood  and  whirlwind — the  place  of  them 
shall  know  them  no  more,  but  not  one  is  seen  in  more  than 
the  natural  pain  of  swift  and  irrevocable  death. 

m.  I  pass  to  the  third  condition  ;  the  priority  of  flesh  to 
sjDirit,  and  of  tte  body  to  the  face. 

*  The  upper  photograph  in  S.  50  is,  however,  not  taken  from  the 
great  Paradise,  which  is  in  too  dark  a  position  to  be  photographed,  but 
from  a  study  of  it  existing  in  a  private  gallery,  and  every  way  inferior. 
I  have  vainly  tried  to  photograph  portions  of  the  picture  itself. 
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In  this  alone,  of  the  foiir  innovations,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Tintoret  have  the  Greeks  with  them  ; — in  this,  alone,  have 
they  any  right  to  be  called  classical.  The  Greeks  gave  them 
no  excuse  for  bad  workmanship  ;  none  for  temporary  passion  ; 
none  for  the  preference  of  pain.  Only  in  the  honour  done  to 
the  body  may  be  alleged  for  them  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

You  remember,  I  hope,  how  often  in  my  preceding  lectures 
I  had  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  Greek  sculpture  was  essentially 
dTrpoVanros  ; — independent,  not  only  of  the  exjDressiou,  but  even 
of  the  beauty  of  the  face.  Nay,  independent  of  its  being  so 
much  as  seen.  The  gi-eater  number  of  the  finest  pieces  of  it 
which  remain  for  us  to  judge  by,  have  had  the  heads  broken 
away  ; — we  do  not  seriously  miss  them  either  from  the  Three 
Fates,  the  Bissus,  or  the  Torso  of  the  Vatican.  The  face  of 
the  Theseus  is  so  far  destroyed  by  time  that  you  can  fonn 
little  conception  of  its  former  aspect.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
Christian  sculpture.  Strike  the  head  off  even  the  rudest 
statue  in  the  porch  of  Chaiires  and  you  will  greatly  miss  it — 
the  harm  would  be  still  worse  to  Donatello's  St.  George  : — 
and  if  you  take  the  heads  from  a  statue  of  Mino,  or  a  painting 
of  Angelico — very  Httle  but  drapeiy  will  be  left ; — drapery 
made  redundant  in  quantity  and  rigid  in  fold,  that  it  may 
conceal  the  forms,  and  give  a  proud  or  ascetic  reserve  to  the 
actions,  of  the  bodily  frame.  Bellini  and  his  school,  indeed, 
rejected  at  once  the  false  theoiy,  and  the  easy  mannerism,  of 
such  rehgious  design  ;  and  painted  the  body  without  fear  or 
reserve,  as,  in  its  subordination,  honourable  and  lovely.  But 
the  inner  heari  and  fire  of  it  are  by  them  always  first  thought 
of,  and  no  action  is  given  to  it  merely  to  show  its  beauty. 
Whereas  the  great  culminating  masters,  and  chiefly  of  these, 
Tintoret,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo,  delight  in  the  body 
for  its  own  sake,  and  cast  it  into  every  conceivable  attitude, 
often  in  rioiation  of  all  natural  probability,  that  they  may  ex- 
hibit the  action  of  its  skeleton,  and  the  contours  of  its  flesh. 
The  movement  of  a  hand  with  Cima  or  Bellini  expresses  men- 
tal emotion  only  ;  but  the  clustering  and  twining  of  the  fin- 
gers of  CoiTeggio's  St.  Catherine  is  enjoyed  by  the  painter 
just  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  enjoy  the  twining  of  the 
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branches  of  a  graceful  plant,  and  he  compels  them  into  intrica- 
cies which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  St.  Catherine's  mind. 
In  the  two  drawings  of  Correggio,  (S.  13  and  14,)  it  is  the 
rounding  of  limbs  and  softness  of  foot  resting  on  clouds  which 
are  principally  thought  of  in  the  form  of  the  Madonna  ;  and  the 
countenance  of  St.  John  is  foreshortened  into  a  section,  that  full 
prominence  may  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  breast. 

So  in  Tintoret's  drawing  of  the  Graces  (S.  22),  he  has  entirely 
neglected  the  individual  character  of  the  Goddesses,  and  been 
content  to  indicate  it  merely  by  attributes  of  dice  or  flower, 
so  only  that  he  may  suj3iciently  display  varieties  of  contour'  in 
thigh  and  shoulder. 

Thus  far  then,  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  in  his  latter  design,  and  Tintoret,  in  his  scenic  de- 
sign, (as  opposed  to  portraiture)  are  at  one.  But  the  Greeks, 
Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  are  also  together  in  this  farther  point ; 
that  they  all  draw  the  body  for  true  delight  in  it,  and  with 
knowledge  of  it  living  ;  while  IMichael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
draw  the  body  for  vanity,  and  from  knowledge  of  it  dead. 

The  Venus  of  Melos, — Correggio's  Venus,  (with  Mercury 
teaching  Cupid  to  read), — and  Tintoret's  Graces,  have  the 
forms  which  their  designers  truly  liked  to  see  in  women. 
They  may  have  been  wrong  or  right  in  liking  those  forms,  but 
they  carved  and  painted  them  for  therr  pleasure,  not  for  vanity. 

But  the  form  of  Michael  Anoelo's  Niffht  is  not  one  which 
he  delighted  to  see  in  women.  He  gave  it  her,  because  he 
thought  it  was  fine,  and  that  he  would  be  admired  for  reach- 
ing so  lofty  an  ideal.* 

Again.  The  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  learn  the 
body  from  the  living  body,  and  delight  in  its  breath,  colour, 
and  motion,  f 

*  He  had,  indeed,  other  and  more  solemn  thoughts  of  the  Night  than 
Correggio  ;  and  these  he  tried  to  express  by  distorting  form,  and  mak- 
ing her  partly  Medusa-like.  In  this  lecture,  as  above  stated,  I  am  only 
dwelling  on  points  hitherto  unnoticed  of  dangerous  evil  in  the  too  much 
admired  master. 

f  Tintoret  dissected,  and  used  clay  models,  in  the  true  academical 
manner,  and  produced  academical  results  thereby  ,  but  all  his  fine  work 
is  done  from  life,  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 
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Raphiiel  and  ^Michael  Angelo  learned  it  essentially  fi'ora  th<3 
coi-pse,  and  Lad  no  delight  in  it  whatever,  but  great  pride  in 
showing  that  they  knew  all  its  mechanism  ;  they  therefore  sac- 
rifice its  colours,  and  insist  on  its  muscles,  and  surrender  the 
breath  and  fire  of  it,  for  what  is — not  merely  carnal, — but  os- 
seous, knowing  that  for  one  person  who  can  recognize  the 
lovehness  of  a  look,  or  the  pm-ity  of  a  colour,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred who  can  calculate  the  length  of  a  bone. 

The  boy  with  the  doves,  in  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  of  the  Temple,  is  not  a  child  running,  but  a  surgical 
diagram  of  a  child  in  a  running  posture. 

Farther,  when  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  draw 
the  body  active,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in  its  force,  and 
when  they  draw  it  inactive,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in  its  re- 
pose. But  ^lichael  Angelo  and  Raphael  invent  for  it  ingen- 
ious mechanical  motion,  because  they  think  it  uninteresting 
when  it  is  quiet,  and  cannot,  in  their  pictiu-es,  endure  any 
person's  being  simple-minded  enough  to  stand  upon  both  his 
legs  at  once,  nor  venture  to  imagine  any  one's  being  clear 
enough  in  his  lanjruaj^e  to  make  himself  intelUgible  without 
pointing. 

In  all  these  conditions,  the  Greek  and  Venetian  treatment 
of  the  body  is  faithful,  modest,  and  natural ;  but  JNIichael  An- 
gelo's  dishonest,  insolent,  and  artificiaL 

But  between  him  and  Tintoret  there  is  a  separation  deeper 
than  all  these,  when  we  examine  their  treatment  of  the  face. 
Michael  Angelo's  vanity  of  surgical  science  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  treat  the  body  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
treated  it ;  but  it  left  him  wholly  at  liberty  to  treat  the  face  as 
ill ;  and  he  did  :   and  in  some  respects  very  curiously  worse. 

The  Greeks  had,  in  all  their  work,  one  tyj^e  of  face  for  beau- 
tiful and  honourable  persons  ;  and  another,  much  contrary  to 
it,  for  dishonourable  ones  ;  and  they  were  continually  setting 
these  in  opposition  Their  type  of  beauty  lay  chiefly  in  the 
undisturbed  peace  and  simplicity  of  all  contours ;  in  full 
roundness  of  chin  ;  in  perfect  formation  of  the  lips,  showing 
neither  pride  nor  care  ;  and,  most  of  all,  in  a  straight  and  firm 
line  from  the  brow  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 
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The  Greek  type  of  dislionoural3le  persons,  especially  satyrs, 
fauns,  and  sensual  powers,  consisted  in  irregular  excrescen(!e 
and  decrement  of  features,  especially  in  flatness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose,  and  projection  of  the  end  of  it  into  a  blunt 
knob. 

By  the  most  gi'otesque  fatality,  as  if  the  personal  bodily  in- 
jury he  had  himself  received  had  passed  with  a  sickly  echo 
into  his  mind  also,  Michael  Angelo  is  always  dwelling  on  thi? 
satyi'ic  form  of  countenance; — sometimes  violently  caiica- 
tures  it,  but  never  can  help  drawing  it ;  and  all  tlie  best 
profiles  in  this  collection  at  Oxford  have  what  jSIi*.  Robinson 
calls  a  "nez  retrousse  ;"  but  what  is,  in  reality,  the  nose  of 
the  Greek  Bacchic  mask,  treated  as  a  dignified  feature. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  who  cannot  examine  the  drawings 
themselves,  and  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have  exaggerated 
in  any  wise  the  statement  of  this  character,  I  quote  ]Mi\  Rob- 
inson's descrijDtion  of  the  head,  No.  9 — a  celebrated  and  en- 
tirely authentic  di'awing, — (on  which,  I  regret  to  say,  my  OAvn 
pencil  comment  in  passing  is  merely  ''brutal  lower  lip,  and 
broken  nose  : ') — 

"  This  admirable  study  was  probably  made  from  nature,  ad- 
ditional character  and  more  powerful  expression  having  been 
given  to  it  by  a  sHght  exaggeration  of  details,  bordering  on 
caricature  (observe  the  protruding  lower  Hp,  'nez  retrousse,' 
and  overhanging  forehead).  The  head,  in  profile,  turned  to 
the  right,  is  proudly  planted  on  a  massive  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  the  short  tufted  hair  stands  up  erect.  The  expression  is 
that  of  fierce,  insolent  self-confidence  and  malevolence  ;  it  is 
engi'aved  in  facsimile  in  Ottley  s  '  Itahan  School  of  Design,' 
and  it  is  described  in  that  work  p.  33,  as  '  Finely  exj^ressive 
of  sconifulness  and  pride,  and  evidently  a  study  from  nature.' 

"  Michel  Angelo  has  made  use  of  the  same  ferocious-looking 
model  on  other  occasions — see  an  instance  in  the  well-known 
*  Head  of  Satan '  engraved  in  Woodl^urn's  Lawrence  Gallery 
(No.  16),  and  now  in  the  Malcolm  Collection. 

"  The  studv  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  is  more  slifrhtlv  ex- 
ecuted  ;  it  represents  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  caiT^ing  a  hog 
or  boar  in  his  arms  before  him,  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
thrown  back  to  balance  the  weight,  his  head  hidden  by  that 
of  the  animal,  which  rests  on  the  man's  right  shoulder. 
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"The  power  displayed  in  every  line  and  touch  of  thesa 
drawin<Ts  is  inimitable— the  head  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
^  teste  divine,'  and  the  hand  which  executed  it  the  *mano  ter- 
ribile,'  so  enthusiastically  alluded  to  by  Yasai-L" 

Passing,  for  the  moment,  by  No.  10,  a  "young  woman  of 
majestic  character,  marked  by  a  certain  expression  of  brood- 
ing melancholv,"  and  "weaiing  on  her  head  a  fantastic  cap  or 
turban;"— by"^  No.  11,  a  bearded  man,  "wearing  a  conical 
Phiyf^an  cap,  his  mouth  wide  open,"  and  his  expression  "  ob- 
streperouslv  animated  ;"-and  by  No.  12,  "  a  middle-aged  or 
old  man,  with  a  snub  nose,  high  forehead,  and  thin,  scrubby 
hail-,"  we  will  go  on  to  the  fairer  examples  of  Divine  heads  m 
No.  32.  ■ 

"This  splendid  sheet  of  studies  is  probably  one  of  the 
'  carte  stupendissime  di  teste  divine,'  which  Vasan  says  (\ita, 
p  272)  Michel  Angelo  executed,  as  presents  or  lessons  for  his 
artistic  friends.  Not  improbably  it  is  actually  one  of  those 
made  for  his  friend  Tommaso  dei  CavaUeri,  who,  when  young, 
was  desirous  of  learning  to  di'aw." 

But  it  is  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  affecting  Michael  An- 
gelo's  reputation,  that  his  ostentatious  display  of  strength  and 
science  has  a  natural  attraction  for  comparatively  weak  and 
pedantic  pei^sons.  And  this  sheet  of  Vasari's  "teste  di^^e  " 
contains,  in  fact,  not  a  single  drawing  of  high  quality— only 
one  of  moderate  agi*eeableness,  and  two  caricatured  heads, 
one  of  a  satvr  with  haii-  like  the  fur  of  animals,  and  one  of  a 
monstrous  and  sensual  face,  such  as  could  only  have  occurred 
to  the  sculptor  in  a  fatigued  dream,  and^  which  in  my  own 
notes  I  have  classed  with  the  vile  face  in  No.  45. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  diWne  heads  above  it,  I  wish 
vouto  note°"the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  all,"  a 
'study  for  one  of  the  Genii  behind  the  Sibylla  Libyca.  This 
Genius,  like  the  young  woman  of  a  majestic  character,  and 
the  man  with  his  mouth  open,  wears  a  cap,  or  turban  ;  oppo- 
site to  him  in  the  sheet,  is  a  female  in  profile,  "  wearing  a  hood 
of  massive  drapery."     And,  when  once  your  attention  la  di- 
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rected  to  this  point,  j^ou  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures,  intended  to  be  sub- 
lime, have  their  heads  bandaged.  If  you  have  been  a  student 
of  Michael  Angelo  chiefly,  you  may  easily  have  vitiated  your 
taste  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  this  is  a  dignified  costume  ; 
but  if  you  study  Greek  work,  instead,  you  will  find  that  noth- 
ing is  more  important  in  the  system  of  it  than  a  finished  dis- 
position of  the  hair  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  execution  of  carved  marbles  generally,  you  will  perceive 
these  massy  fillets  to  be  merely  a  cheap  means  of  getting  over 
a  difficulty  too  great  for  IVIichael  Angelo's  patience,  and  too 
exigent  for  his  invention.  They  are  not  sublime  arrangements, 
but  economies  of  labour,  and  rehefs  from  the  necessitv  of  de- 
sign  ;  and  if  you  had  proposed  to  the  sculptor  of  the  Venus 
of  Melos,  or  of  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  to  bind  the  ambrosial 
locks  up  in  towels,  you  would  most  likely  have  been  instantly 
bound,  yourself ;  and  sent  to  the  nearest  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius. 

I  need  not,  surely,  tell  you, — I  need  only  remind, — how  in 
all  these  points,  the  Venetians  and  Correggio  reverse  Michael 
Angelo's  evil,  and  vanquish  him  in  good  ;  how  they  refuse 
caricature,  rejoice  in  beauty,  and  thirst  for  opportunity  of  toil. 
The  waves  of  hak  in  a  single  figure  of  Tintoret's  (the  Mary 
Magdalen  of  the  Paradise)  contain  more  intellectual  design 
in  themselves  alone  than  all  the  folds  of  unseemly  linen  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  put  together. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  as  Tintoret  does  not  sacrifice, 
except  as  he  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  display,  the  face  for 
the  body,  so  also  he  does  not  sacrifice  happiness  for  pain. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  all  know  the  "  Last  Judgment "  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  not  the  "  Paradise  "  of  Tintoret,  is  the 
same  love  of  sensation  which  makes  us  read  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  and  not  his  Paradise  ;  and  the  choice,  believe  me,  is 
our  fault,  not  his  ;  some  farther  evil  influence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Michael  Angelo  has  invested  all  his  figui'es  with 
picturesque  and  palpable  elements  of  efiect,  while  Tintoret 
has  only  made  them  lovely  in  themselves  and  has  been  con-- 
lent  that  they  should  deserve,  not  demand,  your  attention. 
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You  are  accustomed  to  think  the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo 
BubUme — because  they  are  dark,  and  colossal,  and  involved, 
and  mysterious — because  in  a  word,  they  look  sometimes  like 
shadows,  and  sometimes  like  mountains,  and  sometimes  like 
spectres,  but  never  like  human  beings.  Believe  me,  yet  once 
more,  in  what  I  told  you  long  since — man  can  invent  nothing 
nobler  than  humanity.  He  cannot  raise  his  form  into  any- 
thing better  than  God  made  it,  by  giving  it  either  the  flight 
of  birds  or  strength  of  beasts,  by  enveloping  it  in  mist,  or 
heaping  it  into  multitude.  Your  pilgrim  must  look  like  a  pil- 
gi'im  in  a  straw  hat,  or  you  will  not  make  him  into  one  with 
cockle  and  nimbus  ;  an  angel  must  look  like  an  angel  on  the 
gi-ound,  as  well  as  in  the  ah* ;  and  the  much-denounced  pre- 
Raphaelite  faith  that  a  saint  cannot  look  saintly  unless  he  has 
thin  legs,  is  not  more  absurd  than  Michael  Angelo's,  that  a 
Sibyl  cannot  look  Sibylline  unless  she  has  thick  ones. 

All  that  shadowing,  storming,  and  coiling  of  his,  when  you 
look  into  it,  is  mere  stage  decoration,  and  that  of  a  vulgar 
kind.  Light  is,  in  reality,  more  awful  than  darkness — modesty 
more  majestic  than  strength  ;  and  there  is  truer  sublimity  in 
the  sweet  joy  of  a  child,  or  the  sweet  virtue  of  a  maiden,  than 
in  the  strength  of  Antaeus,  or  thunder-clouds  of  ^tna. 

Now,  though  in  nearly  all  his  greater  pictures,  Tintoret  is 
entirely  carried  away  by  his  sympathy  with  Michael  Angelo, 
and  conquers  him  in  his  own  field  ; — outflies  him  in  motion, 
outnumbers  him  in  multitude,  outwits  him  in  fancy,  and  out- 
flames  him  in  rage, — he  can  be  just  as  gentle  as  he  is  strong : 
and  that  Paradise,  though  it  is  the  largest  picture  in  the 
M'orld,  without  any  question,  is  also  the  thoughtfullest,  and 
most  precious. 

The  Thoughtfullest !— it  would  be  saying  but  little,  as  far 
as  ^Michael  Angelo  is  concerned. 

For  consider  of  it  j-ourselves.  You  have  heard,  from  your 
youth  up,  (and  all  educated  persons  have  heard  for  three 
centuries),  of  this  Last  Judgment  of  his,  as  the  most  subhme 
picture  in  existence. 

The  subject  of  it  is  one  which  should  certainly  be  interest- 
ing t    you,  in  one  of  two  ways. 
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If  you  never  expect  to  be  judged  for  any  of  your  own 
doings,  and  the  tradition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  you  as 
an  idle  tale — still,  think  what  a  wonderful  tale  it  would  be, 
were  it  well  told.  You  are  at  liberty,  disbelieving  it,  to  range 
the  fields — El^-sian  and  Tartarean,  of  all  imagination.  You 
ma}'  play  with  it,  since  it  is  false  ;  and  what  a  play  would  it 
not  be,  well  written  ?  Do  you  think  the  tragedy,  or  the  mir- 
acle play,  or  the  infinitely  Divina  Commedia  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  astonished  living  who  were  dead  ; — the  undeceiving  of 
the  sight  of  every  human  soul,  understanding  in  an  instant  all 
the  shallow,  and  depth  of  past  hfe  and  future, — face  to  face 
with  both, — and  with  God  : — this  apocalypse  to  all  intellect, 
and  completion  to  all  passion,  this  minute  and  indi\idual 
drama  of  the  perfected  history  of  separate  spirits,  and  of  their 
finally  accomplished  affections  ! — think  you,  I  say,  all  this  was 
well  told  by  mere  heaps  of  dark  bodies  curled  and  convulsed 
in  space,  and  fall  as  of  a  crowd  from  a  scaffolding,  in  \NTithed 
concretions  of  muscular  j)ain  ? 

But  take  it  the  other  way.  Supj^ose  you  believe,  be  it 
never  so  dimly  or  feebly,  in  some  kind  of  Judgment  that  is  to 
be  ; — that  you  admit  even  the  faint  contingency  of  retribution, 
and  can  imagine,  with  vivacity  enough  to  fear,  that  in  this 
life,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  another — there  may  be  for  you  a 
Visitation  of  God,  and  a  questioning — What  hast  thou  done  ? 
The  picture,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  should  have  a  deeper  interest, 
surely  on  this  postulate  ?  ThrilUng  enough,  as  a  mere  im- 
agination of  what  is  never  to  be — now,  as  a  conjecture  of  what 
is  to  be,  held  the  best  that  in  eighteen  centuries  of  Chi'istian- 
ity  has  for  men's  eyes  been  made  ; — ^Think  of  it  so  ! 

And  then,  teU  me,  whether  you  yourselves,  or  any  one  you 
have  known,  did  ever  at  any  time  receive  from  this  picture 
any,  the  smallest  vital  thought,  warning,  quickening,  or  LeljD  ? 
It  may  have  appalled,  or  impressed  you  for  a  time,  as  a  thun- 
der-cloud might  :  but  has  it  ever  taught  you  anything — chas- 
tised in  you  anything — confirmed  a  purpose — fortified  a  re- 
sistance— purified  a  passion  ?  I  know  that  for  you,  it  has 
done  none  of  these  things  ;  and  I  know  also  that,  for  others, 
it  has  done  very  different  things.     In  every  vain  and  proud 
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designer  who  has  since  lived,  that  dark  carnahty  of  Michael 
Angelo's  has  fostered  insolent  science,  and  fleshly  imagination. 
Daubers  and  blockheads  think  themselves  painters,  and  aro 
received  by  the  public  as  such,  if  they  know  how  to  fore- 
shoi-ten  bones  and  decipher  entrails  ;  and  men  with  capacity 
of  art  either  shi'ink  away  (the  best  of  them  always  do)  into 
petty  felicities  and  innocencies  of  genre  painting — landscapes, 
cattle,  family  breakfasts,  village  schoolings,  and  the  like  ;  or 
else,  if  they  have  the  full  sensuous  art-faculty  that  would  have 
made  true  painters  of  them,  being  taught,  from  their  youth 
up,  to  look  for  and  learn  the  body  instead  of  the  spii-it,  have 
learned  it,  and  taught  it  to  such  pm-pose,  that  at  this  hour, 
when  I  speak  to  you,  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Eng- 
land, receiving  also  what  of  best  can  be  sent  there  by  the 
masters  of  France,  contain  not  one  picture  honourable  to  the 
arts  of  their  age  ;  and  contain  many  which  are  shameful  in 
their  record  of  its  manners. 

Of  that,  hereafter.  I  will  close  to-day  by  giving  you  some 
brief  account  of  the  scheme  of  Tintoret's  Paradise,  in  justifi- 
cation of  my  assertion  that  it  is  the  thoughtfuUest  as  well  as 
mightiest  pictui-e  in  the  world. 

Li  the  highest  centre  is  Christ,  leaning  on  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  which  is  of  dark  ciystal.  Christ  is  crowned  with  a 
glory  as  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  picture  is  hghted  by  that  glory, 
descending  through  cii'cle  beneath  cii'cle  of  cloud,  and  of  fly- 
ing or  throned  spirits. 

The  Madonna,  beneath  Chiist,  and  at  some  interval  from 
Him,  kneels  to  Him.  She  is  crowned  with  the  Seven  stars, 
and  kneels  on  a  cloud  of  angels,  whose  wings  change  into 
ruby  fire,  where  they  are  near  her. 

The  three  gi*eat  Archangels  meeting  from  three  sides,  fly 
towards  Christ  Michael  dehvers  up  his  scales  and  sword. 
He  is  followed  by  the  Thrones  and  Principalities  of  the 
Earth  ;  so  inscribed — Throni — Principatus.  The  Spirits  of 
the  Thrones  bear  scales  in  their  hands  ;  and  of  the  Prince- 
doms, shining  globes  :  beneath  the  wings  of  the  last  of  these 
are  the  four  great  teachers  and  lawgivers,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Jerome,   St.   Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  and  behind  St.  Aug^s- 
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tine  stands  his  mother,  watching  him,  her  chief  joy  in  Para- 
dise. 

Under  the  Thrones,  are  set  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  separated 
a  Httle  from  the  rest,  and  put  lowest,  yet  principal ;  under  St. 
Paul,  is  St.  Chiistopher,  bearing  a  massive  globe,  with  a  cross 
upon  it :  but  to  mark  him  as  the  Christ-bearer,  since  here  in 
Paradise  he  cannot  have  the  child  on  his  shoulders,  Tintoret 
has  thrown  on  the  globe  a  flashing  stellar  reflection  of  the  sun 
round  the  head  of  Christ. 

All  this  side  of  the  picture  is  kept  in  glowing  colour, — the 
four  Doctors  of  the  chui'ch  have  golden  mitres  and  mantles  ; 
except  the  Cardinal,  St.  Jerome,  who  is  in  burning  scarlet,  his 
naked  breast  glowing,  warm  with  noble  life, — the  darker  red 
of  his  robe  relieved  against  a  white  glory. 

Opposite  to  ]\Iichael,  Gabriel  flies  toward  the  Madonna, 
having  in  his  hand  the  Annunciation  lily,  large,  and  triple- 
blossomed.  Above  him,  and  above  ^Michael,  equally,  extends 
a  cloud  of  white  angels,  inscribed  "  Serafini  ; "  but  the  group 
following  Gabriel,  and  coiTesponding  to  the  Throni  following 
jMichael,  is  inscribed  "  Cherubini"  Under  these  are  the  great 
prophets,  and  singers  and  foretellers  of  the  happiness  or  of 
the  sorrow  of  time.  Darid,  and  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Amos  of  the  herdsmen.  David  has  a  colossal  golden  psalteiy 
laid  horizontally  across  his  knees ; — two  angels  behind  him 
dictate  to  him  as  he  sings,  looking  up  towards  Christ ;  but 
one  strong  angel  sweeps  down  to  Solomon  fi'om  among  the 
chei-ubs,  and  opens  a  book,  resting  it  on  the  head  of  Solomon, 
who  looks  down  earnestly,  unconscious  of  it ; — to  the  left  of 
David,  separate  from  the  group  of  i^rophets,  as  Paul  from  the 
apostles,  is  Moses,  dark-robed  ; — in  the  full  light,  withdrawn 
f ai"  behind  him,  Abraham,  embracing  Isaac  with  his  left  arm,  and 
near  him,  pale  St.  Agues.  In  front,  nearer,  dai'k  and  colossal, 
stands  the  glorious  figure  of  Santa  Giastina  of  Padua  ;  then  a 
little  subordinate  to  her,  St.  Catherine,  and,  far  on  the  left, 
and  high,  St  Barbai'a  leaning  on  her  tower.  In  front,  nearer, 
flies  Raphael ;  and  under  him  is  the  four-square  group  of  the 
Evangelists.  Beneath  them,  on  the  left,  Noah  ;  on  the  right, 
Adam  and  Eve,  both  floating  unsupported  by  cloud  or  angel ; 
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Noah  buoj'ed  by  the  Ark,  which  he  holds  above  him,  and  it  ia 
this  into  which  Solomon  gazes  down,  so  earnestly.  Eve's  face 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ever  painted  by  Tintoret — full 
in  light,  but  dark-eyed.  Adam  Hoats  beside  her,  his  figure  fad- 
ing into  a  winged  gloom,  edged  in  the  outline  of  fig-leaves. 
Far  down,  under  these,  central  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  pict- 
ure, rises  the  Angel  of  the  Sea,  praying  for  Venice ;  for  Tin- 
toret conceives  his  Paradise  as  existing  now,  not  as  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  at  first  mistook  this  soft  Angel  of  the  Sea  for  the 
Magdalen,  for  he  is  sustained  by  other  three  angels  on  either 
side,  as  the  Magdalen  is,  in  designs  of  earlier  time,  because  of 
the  verse,  "There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth."  But  the  Magdalen  is  on  the 
right,  behind  St.  Monica  ;  and  on  the  same  side,  but  lowest 
of  all,  Rachel,  among  the  angels  of  her  children,  gathered  now 
again  to  her  for  ever. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this  picture  to  be  by  far 
the  most  precious  work  of  art  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  now 
existing  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  on  the  eve  of  final 
destruction  ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  angle  of  the  great  council- 
chamber  is  soon  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  process  will  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  picture  by  removal,  and,  far  more,  by 
repainting.  I  had  thought  of  making  some  effort  to  save  it 
by  an  appeal  in  London  to  persons  generally  interested  in  the 
arts  ;  but  the  recent  desolation  of  Paris  has  familiarized  us 
with  destruction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  answer  to  me 
would  be,  that  Venice  must  take  care  of  her  own.  But  re- 
member, at  least,  that  I  have  borne  witness  to  you  to-day  of 
the  treasures  that  we  forget,  while  we  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  poor  toj's,  and  the  petty,  or  vile,  arts,  of  our  own  time. 

The  years  of  that  time  have  perhaps  come,  when  we  are  to 
be  taught  to  look  no  more  to  the  dreams  of  painters,  either 
for  knowledge  of  Judgment,  or  of  Paradise.  The  anger  of 
Heaven  will  not  longer,  I  think,  be  mocked  for  our  amuse- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  its  love  may  not  always  be  despised  by 
our  piide.  Believe  me,  all  the  arts,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
men,  are  fulfilled  and  preserved  to  them  only,  so  far  as  they 
have  chosen  first,  with  their  hearts,  not  the  curse  of  God,  but 
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His  blessing.  Our  Earth  is  now  encumbered  with  ruin,  our 
Heaven  is  clouded  by  Death.  May  we  not  wisely  judge  our- 
selves in  some  things  now,  instead  of  amusing  ourselves  with 
the  painting  of  judgments  to  come  ? 
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VAL    D'ARNO. 


LECTUEE  I. 

NICHOLAS    THE   PISAN. 


1.  On  this  day,  of  this  month,  the  20th  of  October,  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago,  the  merchants  and  trades- 
men of  Florence  met  before  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  ; 
marched  through  the  city  to  the  palace  of  their  Podesta  ;  de- 
posed their  Podesta  ;  set  over  themselves,  in  his  place,  a 
knight  belonging  to  an  inferior  city  ;  called  him  "  Captain  of 
the  People ; "  appointed  under  him  a  Signory  of  twelve  Ancients 
chosen  from  among  themselves  ;  hung  a  bell  for  him  on  the 
tower  of  the  Lion,  that  he  might  ring  it  at  need,  and  gave 
him  the  flag  of  Florence  to  bear,  half  white,  and  half  red. 

The  first  blow  struck  upon  the  bell  in  that  tower  of  the 
Lion  began  the  tolling  for  the  passing  away  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  began  the  joy-peal,  or  carillon,  for  whatever  deserves 
joy,  in  that  of  our  modern  liberties,  whether  of  action  or  of 
trade. 

2.  Within  the  space  of  our  Oxford  term  from  that  day, 
namely,  on  the  13th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  1250, 
died,  at  Ferentino,  in  Apulia,  the  second  Frederick,  Emperor 
of  Germany ;  the  second  also  of  the  two  great  lights  which 
in  his  lifetime,  according  to  Dante's  astronomy,  ruled  the 
world, — whose  light  being  quenched,  *'  the  land  which  was 
once  the  residence  of  courtesy  and  valour,  became  the  haunt 
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of  all  men  who  are  ashamed  to  be  near  the  good,  or  to  speak 
to  them." 

'*  In  sul  paese  chadice  e  po  riga 
solea  valore  e  cortesia  trovar  si 
prima  che  federigo  havessi  briga, 
or  puo  sicuramente  indi  passarsi 
per  qualunclie  lasciassi  per  vergogna 
di  ragioiiar  co  buoui,  e  appressarsi. " 

PuKG.,  Cant.  16. 

3.  The  "Paese  che  Adice  e  Po  riga"  is  of  course  Lom- 
bardy;  and  might  have  been  enough  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  its  principal  river.  But  Dante  has  an  especial  reason 
for  naming  the  Adige.  It  is  always  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
that  the  power  of  the  German  Caisars  descends  on  Italy  ;  and 
that  battlemented  bridge,  which  doubtless  many  of  3'ou  re- 
member, tlirown  over  the  Adige  at  Verona,  was  so  built  that 
the  German  riders  might  have  secure  and  constant  access  to 
the  city.  In  which  city  they  had  their  first  stronfrhold  in 
Italy,  aided  therein  by  the  great  family  of  the  Montecdii, 
Montacutes,  Mont-aigu-s,  or  Montagues ;  lords,  so  called,  of 
the  mountain  peaks  ;  in  feud  with  the  family  of  the  Cappel- 
letti, — hatted,  or,  more  properly,  scarlet-hatted,  persons.  And 
this  accident  of  nomenclature,  assisted  by  your  present  famil- 
iar knowledge  of  the  real  contests  of  the  sharp  mountains 
with  the  flat  caps,  or  petasoi,  of  cloud,  (locally  giving  Mont 
Pilate  its  title,  "  Pileatus,")  may  in  many  points  curiously 
illustrate  for  you  that  contest  of  Frederick  the  Second  with 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  which  in  the  good  of  it  and  the  evil 
alike,  represents  to  all  time  the  war  of  the  solid,  rational,  and 
earthly  authority  of  the  King,  and  State,  with  the  more  or 
less  spectral,  hooded,  imaginative,  and  nubiform  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  Church. 

4.  It  will  be  desirable  also  that  you  clearly  learn  the  ma- 
terial relations,  governing  spiritual  ones, — as  of  the  Alps  to 
their  clouds,  so  of  the  plains  to  their  rivers.  And  of  these 
rivers,  chiefly  note  the  relation  to  each  other,  first,  of  the 
Adige  and  Po  ;  then  of  the  Arno  and  Til>er.     For  the  Adige, 
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representing  among  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters  the 
channel  of  Imperial,  as  the  Tiber  of  the  Papal  power,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Coronet  being  founded  on  the  white  peaks 
that  look  down  upon  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollem,  as  that  of 
the  Scarlet  Cap  in  the  marsh  of  the  Campagna,  "  quo  tenuis 
in  sicco  aqua  destituisset,"  the  study  of  the  policies  and  arts 
of  the  cities  founded  in  the  two  great  valleys  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  so  far  as  they  were  affected  by  their  bias  to  the 
Emperor,  or  the  Church,  will  arrange  itself  in  your  minds  at 
once  in  a  symmetiy  as  clear  as  it  will  be,  in  our  future  work, 
secure  and  suggestive. 

5.  "Tenuis,  in  sicco."  How  literally  the  words  apply,  as 
to  the  native  streams,  so  to  the  eai'lv  states  or  establishin<?s 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  And  you  will  find  that  the 
policy  of  the  Coronet,  with  its  tower-building  ;  the  policy  of 
the  Hood,  with  its  dome-building  ;  and  the  poKcy  of  the  bare 
brow,  with  its  cot-building, — the  three  main  associations  of 
human  euercfv  to  which  we  owe  the  architecture  of  our  eai'th, 
(in  contradistinction  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  it,) — are  curi- 
ously and  eternally  governed  by  mental  laws,  corresponding 
to  the  physical  ones  which  are  ordained  for  the  rocks,  the 
clouds,  and  the  streams. 

The  tower,  which  inauv  of  vou  so  well  remember  the  daily 
sight  of,  in  your  j^outh,  above  the  "winding  shore"  of 
Thames, — the  tower  upon  the  hill  of  London  ;  the  dome  which 
still  rises  above  its  foul  and  terrestrial  clouds  ;  and  the  walls 
of  this  city  itself,  which  has  been  "alma,"  nourishing  in  gen- 
tleness, to  the  youth  of  England,  because  defended  fi*om  ex- 
ternal hostility  by  the  difficultly  fordable  streams  of  its  plain, 
may  perhaps,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  swept  awa}"  as  heaps  of 
useless  stone  ;  but  the  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  rivers  of  our 
country  will  yet,  one  day,  restore  to  it  the  glory  of  law,  of 
rehgiou,  and  of  life. 

6.  I  am  about  to  ask  you  to  read  the  hieroglyphs  upon  the 
architecture  of  a  dead  nation,  in  character  greatly  resembling 
our  own, — in  laws  and  in  commerce  jn'eatlv  influencing:  our 
own ; — in  arts,  still,  from  her  grave,  tutress  of  the  present 
world.     I  know  that  it  will  be  expected  of  me  to  explain  the 
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merits  of  her  arts,  without  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  hei 
laws ;  and  to  describe  the  results  of  both,  without  investi- 
gating the  feehngs  which  regulated  either.  I  cannot  do  this; 
but  I  will  at  once  end  these  necessarily  vague,  and  perhaps 
premature,  generalizations ;  and  only  ask  you  to  study  some 
portions  of  the  life  and  work  of  two  men,  father  and  sou, 
citizens  of  the  city  in  which  the  energies  of  this  great  people 
were  at  first  concentrated  ;  and  to  deduce  from  that  study 
the  conclusions,  or  follow  out  the  inquiiies,  which  it  may 
naturally  suggest. 

7.  It  is  the  modem  fashion  to  despise  Vasari.  He  is  indeed 
despicable,  whether  as  historian  or  critic, — not  least  in  his  ad- 
miration of  Michael  Angelo  ;  nevertheless,  he  records  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  his  day  ;  and  these  you  must  accu- 
rately know,  before  you  can  wisely  con-ect.  I  will  take 
leave,  therefore,  to  begin  to-day  with  a  sentence  from  Vasari, 
which  many  of  you  have  often  heard  quoted,  but  of  which, 
perhaps,  few  have  enough  observed  the  value. 

"  Niccola  Pisano  finding  himself  under  certain  Greek 
sculptors  who  were  carving  the  figures  and  other  intaglio 
ornaments  of  the  cathedi-al  of  Pisa,  and  of  the  temple  of  St. 
John,  and  there  being,  among  many  spoils  of  marbles, 
brought  by  the  Pisan  fleet,*  some  ancient  tombs,  there  was 
one  among  the  others  most  faii%  on  which  was  sculptured  the 
hunting  of  Meleager."  f 

Get  the  meaning  and  contents  of  this  passage  well  into 
your  minds.     In  the  gist  of  it,  it  is  true,  and  very  notable. 

8.  You  are  in  mid  thirteenth  century  ;  1200-1300.  The 
Greek  nation  has  been  dead  in  heart  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  its  religion  dead,  for  six  hundred.  But  through  the 
wreck  of  its  faith,  and  death  in  its  heart,  the  skill  of  its 
hands,  and  the  cunning  of  its  design,  instinctively  hnger.    In 

*  "  Armata."  The  proper  word  for  a  land  army  is  *'esercito." 
f  Vol.  i.,  p.  60,  of  Mrs.  Foster's  English  translation,  to  which  I  shall 
always  refer,  in  order  that  English  students  may  compare  the  context  if 
they  wish.  But  the  pieces  of  English  which  I  give  are  my  own  direct 
translation,  varying,  it  will  be  found,  often,  from  Mrs.  Foster's,  in  mi* 
nute,  but  not  unimportant,  particulars. 
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the  centuries  of  Christian  power,  the  Christians  are  stiU 
unable  to  build  but  under  Greek  masters,  and  by  pillage  of 
Greek  shrines  ;  and  their  best  workman  is  only  an  apjDrentice 
to  the  '  Grseculi  esurientes '  who  are  carving  the  temple  of 
St.  John. 

9.  Think  of  it.  Here  has  the  New  Testament  been  de- 
clared for  1200  years.  No  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  yet,  has  been 
given  to  its  workmen,  except  that  which  has  descended  from 
the  Mars  Hill  on  which  St.  Paul  stood  contemptuous  in  pity. 
No  Bezaleel  arises,  to  build  new  tabernacles,  unless  he  has 
been  taught  by  Daedalus. 

10.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  you  first  to  know  pre- 
cisely the  manner  of  these  Greek  masters  in  their  decayed 
power ;  the  manner  which  Vasari  calls,  only  a  sentence  be- 
fore, "  That  old  Greek  manner,  blundering,  disproportioned," 
— Goffa,  e  sproporzionata. 

"Goffa,"  the  very  word  which  Michael  Angelo  uses  of 
Perugino.  Behold,  the  Christians  desj)ising  the  Dunce  Greeks, 
as  the  Infidel  modernists  despise  the  Dunce  Christians.* 

11.  I  sketched  for  you,  when  I  was  last  at  Pisa,  a  few 
arches  of  the  apse  of  the  duomo,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  font  of  the  Temple  of  St.  John.  I  have 
placed  them  in  your  rudimentary  series,  as  examples  of 
"quella  vecchia  maniera  Greca,  goffa  e  sproporzionata."  My 
own  judgment  respecting  them  is, — and  it  is  a  judgment 
founded  on  knowledge  which  jo\x  may,  if  you  choose,  share 
with  me,  after  working  with  me, — that  no  architecture  on 
this  grand  scale,  so  delicately  skilful  in  execution,  or  so 
daintily  disposed  in  proportion,  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

12.  Is  Vasari  entirely  wrong  then  ? 

No,  only  half  wrong,  but  very  fatally  half  wrong.  There 
are  Greeks,  and  Greeks. 

This  head  with  the  inlaid  dark  iris  in  its  eyes,  from  the 
font  of  St.  John,  is  as  pure  as  the  sculpture  of  early  Greece,  a 
hundred  years  before  Phidias  ;  and  it  is  so  deHcate,  that  having 
drawn  with  equal  care  this  and  the  best  work  of  the  Lombard! 

♦Compare  "Ariadne  Florentina,"  §  43. 
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at  Venice  (in  the  cliurcli  of  the  Miracoli),  I  found  this  to  | 

possess  the  more  subtle  quaUties  of  design.  And  yet,  in  the 
cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  you  have  Greek  work, 
if  not  contemporaiy  with  this  at  Pisa,  yet  occupying  a  paral- 
lel place  in  the  history  of  architecture,  which  is  abortive,  and 
monstrous  beyond  the  power  of  any  words  to  describe. 
Vasari  knew  no  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  Greek 
work.  Nor  do  vour  modern  architects.  To  discern  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  sculpture  of  the  font  of  Pisa,  and  the  span- 
drils  of  the  Lateran  cloister,  requires  thorough  training  of 
the  hand  in  the  finest  methods  of  draughtsmanship  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, trained  habit  of  reading  the  mythology  and  ethics  of 
design.  I  simply  assure  you  of  the  fact  at  present ;  and  if 
you  work,  you  may  have  sight  and  sense  of  it, 

13.  There  are  Greeks,  and  Greeks,  then,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, diffeiing  as  much  from  each  other  as  vice,  in  all  ages,  must 
differ  from  virtue.  But  in  Vasari's  sight  they  are  alike  ;  in 
ours,  they  must  be  so,  as  far  as  regards  our  present  purpose. 
As  men  of  a  school,  they  are  to  be  summed  under  the  general 
name  of  '  Byzantines  ; '  their  work  all  alike  showing  specific 
characters  of  attenuate,  rigid,  and  in  many  respects  offen- 
sively unbeautiful,  design,  to  which  Yasari's  epithets  of  "  goffa, 
6  sproporzionata  "  are  naturally  applied  by  all  persons  trained 
only  in  modern  principles.  Under  masters,  then,  of  this  B}^- 
zantine  race,  Niccola  is  working  at  Pisa. 

14.  Among  the  spoils  brought  by  her  fleets  from  Greece,  is 
a  sarcophagus,  with  Meleager's  hunt  on  it,  wrought  "  con 
bellissima  maniera,"  savs  Vasari. 

You  may  see  that  sarcophagus — any  of  you  who  go  to  Pisa  ; 
— touch  it,  for  it  is  on  a  level  with  your  hand  ;  study  it,  as  Nic- 
cola studied  it,  to  your  mind's  content.  Within  ten  yards  of 
it,  stand  equally  accessible  pieces  of  Niccola's  own  work  and 
of  his  son's.  Within  fifty  yards  of  it,  stands  the  Byzantine 
font  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John.  Spend  but  the  good  hours  of 
a  single  day  quietly  by  these  three  pieces  of  marble,  and  you 
may  learn  more  than  in  general  any  of  you  bring  home  from 
an  entire  tour  in  Italy.  But  how  many  of  you  ever  yet  went 
into  that  temple  of  St.  John,  knowing  what  to  look  for  ;  or 
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spent  as  much  time  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  as  j'ou  do  in 
JMr.  Eyman's  shop  on  a  rainy  day  ? 

15.  The  sarcophagus  is  not,  however,  (with  Vasaii's  pai*don) 
in  '  bellissima  maniera '  by  any  means.  But  it  is  in  the  clas- 
sical Greek  manner  instead  of  the  Byzantine  Greek  manner. 
You  have  to  learn  the  difference  between  these. 

Now  I  have  explained  to  you  sufficiently,  in  "Aratra  Pente- 
lici,"  what  the  classical  Greek  manner  is.  The  manner  and 
matter  of  it  being  easily  summed — as  those  of  natui*al  and 
unaffected  hfe  ; — nude  life  when  nudity  is  right  and  pure  ;  not 
otherwise.  To  Niccola,  the  difference  between  this  natural 
Greek  school,  and  the  Byzantine,  was  as  the  difference  between 
the  bull  of  Thulium  and  of  Delhi,  (see  Plate  19  of  "  Ai\atra 
PenteHci "). 

Instantly  he  followed  the  natural  fact,  and  became  the 
Father  of  Sculpture  to  Italy. 

16.  Ai*e  we,  then,  also  to  be  strong  by  following  the  natural 
fact? 

Yes,  assuredly.  That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  my 
teaching  to  you.  But  the  noble  natural  fact,  not  the  ignoble. 
You  ai'e  to  study  men  ;  not  lice  nor  entozoa.  And  you  are  to 
study  the  souls  of  men  in  their  bodies,  not  theii*  bodies  only. 
Mulready's  drawings  from  the  nude  are  more  degraded  and 
bestial  than  the  worst  grotesques  of  the  Byzantine  or  even  the 
Indian  image  makers.  And  your  modem  mob  of  English  and 
American  touiists,  following  a  lamphghter  through  the  Vati- 
can to  have  pink  light  thrown  for  them  on  the  ApoUo  Belvi- 
dere,  are  farther  from  capacity  of  undei^tanding  Greek  art, 
than  the  parish  charity  boy,  making  a  ghost  out  of  a  turnip, 
with  a  candle  inside. 

17.  Niccola  followed  the  facts,  then.  He  is  the  Master  of 
Naturalism  in  Italy.  And  I  have  drawn  for  you  his  lioness 
and  cubs,  to  fix  that  in  your  minds.  And  beside  it,  I  put  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  that  you  may  see  exactly  the  kind  of  change 
he  made.  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark's  (all  but  his  wings,  which 
have  been  made  and  fastened  on  in  the  fifteenth  century),  ia 
in  the  central  Byzantine  manner ;  a  fine  decorative  piece  of 
work,  descending  in  true  genealogy  fi'om  the  Lion  of  Nemea, 
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and  the  crested  skin  of  him  that  clothes  the  head  of  the  Her- 
acles of  Camarilla.  It  has  all  the  richness  of  Greek  Daedal 
^vork, — nay,  it  has  fire  and  Ufe  beyond  much  Greek  Daedal 
work  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  non-natural,  sj-mboHc,  decorative, 
and  not  like  an  actual  Hon,  it  would  be  felt  by  Niccola  Pisano 
to  be  imperfect  And  instead  of  this  decorative  evangelical 
preacher  of  a  lion,  with  staring  eyes,  and  its  paw  on  a  gospel, 
he  carves  you  a  quite  brutal  and  maternal  lioness,  with  affec- 
tionate eyes,  and  paw  set  on  her  cub. 

18.  Fix  that  in  your  minds,  then.  Niccola  Pisano  is  the 
Master  of  Naturalism  in  Italy, — therefore  elsewhere  ;  of  Nat- 
urahsm,  and  all  that  follows.  Generally  of  truth,  common- 
sense,  simplicity,  vitaUty, — and  of  all  these,  with  consummate 
power.  A  man  to  be  enquired  about,  is  not  he  ?  and  will  it 
not  make  a  difference  to  you  whether  you  look,  when  you 
travel  in  Italy,  in  his  rough  early  marbles  for  this  fountain  of 
life,  or  only  glance  at  them  because  your  Murray's  Guide  tells 
you, — and  think  them  "  odd  old  things  "  ? 

19.  We  must  look  for  a  moment  more  at  one  odd  old  thing 
— the  sarcophagus  which  was  his  tutor.  Upon  it  is  carved  the 
hunting  of  Meleager  ;  and  it  was  made,  or  by  tradition  re- 
ceived as,  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  I 
must  not  let  you  pass  by  it  without  noticing  two  curious  co- 
incidences in  these  particulars.  Fii'st,  in  the  Greek  subject 
which  is  given  Niccola  to  read. 

The  boar,  remember,  is  Diana's  enemy.  It  is  sent  upon  the 
fields  of  Calydon  in  punishment  of  the  refusal  of  the  Calydo- 
nians  to  sacrifice  to  her.  *  You  have  refused  me,'  she  said ; 
*  you  will  not  have  Artemis  Laphria,  Forager  Diana,  to  range 
in  your  fields.     You  shall  have  the  Forager  Swine,  instead.' 

Meleager  and  Atalanta  are  Diana's  servants, — servants  of 
all  order,  purity,  due  sequence  of  season,  and  time.  The 
orbed  architecture  of  Tuscany,  with  its  sculptures  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  labouring  months,  as  compared  ^rith  the  rude 
vaults  and  monstrous  imaginations  of  the  past,  was  again  the 
victoi-y  of  Meleager. 

20.  Secondly,  take  what  value  there  is  in  the  tradition  that 
this  sarcophagus  was  made  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  the 
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Countess  Matilda.  If  you  look  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  thii'd  volume  of  "Modern  Painters,"  you  will  find  the 
mythic  character  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  as  Dante  employed 
it,  explained  at  some  length.  She  is  the  representative  of 
Natural  Science  as  opposed  to  Theological. 

21.  Chance  coincidences  merely,  these  ;  but  full  of  teachiug 
for  us,  looking  back  upon  the  past.  To  Niccola,  the  piece  of 
marble  was,  primarily,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  an  example  of 
free  chiseUing,  and  humanity  of  treatment.  "What  else  it  was 
to  him, — what  the  spirits  of  Atalanta  and  Matilda  could  be- 
stow on  him,  depended  on  what  he  was  himself.  Of  which 
Vasari  tells  you  nothing.  Not  whether  he  was  gentleman  or 
clo\sTi — rich  or  poor — soldier  or  sailor.  Was  he  never,  then* 
in  those  fleets  that  brought  the  marbles  back  from  the  rav- 
aged Isles  of  Greece  ?  was  he  at  first  only  a  labourer's  boy 
among  the  scaffoldings  of  the  Pisan  apse, — his  apron  loaded 
with  dust — and  no  man  praising  him  for  his  speech  ?  Rough 
he  waa,  assiu-edly ;  probably*  poor  ;  fierce  and  energetic,  be- 
yond even  the  strain  of  Pisa, — just  ftnd  kind,  beyond  the  cus- 
tom of  his  age,  knowing  the  Judgment  and  Love  of  God  :  and 
a  workman,  with  all  his  soul  and  strength,  all  his  days. 

22.  You  hear  the  fame  of  him  as  of  a  sculptor  only.  It  is 
right  that  you  should ;  for  every  great  architect  must  be  a 
sculptor,  and  be  renowned,  as  such,  more  than  by  his  build- 
ing. But  Niccola  Pisano  had  even  more  influence  on  Italy  as 
a  builder  than  as  a  carver. 

For  Italy,  at  this  moment,  wanted  buildei-s  more  than 
carvers  ;  and  a  change  was  passing  thi'ough  her  life,  of  which 
external  edifice  was  a  necessary  sign.  I  complained  of  you 
just  now  that  you  never  looked  at  the  Byzantine  font  in  the 
temple  of  St.  John.  The  sacristan  generally  will  not  let  you. 
He  takes  you  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  floor,  and  sings  a 
musical  chord.  The  chord  returns  in  prolonged  echo  from 
the  chapel  roof,  as  if  the  building  were  all  one  sonorous  mar- 
ble bell. 

WTiich  indeed  it  is  ;  and  travellei'S  are  alwaj'S  gi'eatly  amused" 
at  being  allowed  to  ring  this  bell  ;  but  it  never  occui's  to  them 
to  ask  how  it  came  to  be  ringable  : — how  that  tintinnabulate 
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roof  differs  from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  expands  into  the 
dome  of  Florence,  or  decUnes  into  the  whispering  gallery  of 
St.  Pauls. 

23.  When  you  have  had  full  satisfaction  of  the  tintinnabu- 
late  roof,  you  are  led  by  the  sacristan  and  Murray  to  Niccola 
Pisano's  pulpit  ;  which,  if  you  have  spare  time  to  examine  it, 
YOU  find  to  have  six  sides,  to  be  decorated  with  tablets  of 
sculpture,  like  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  to  be  sus- 
tained on  seven  pillars,  three  of  which  are  themselves  carried 
on  the  backs  of  as  many  animals. 

All  this  ai'rangement  had  been  contrived  before  Niccola's 
time,  and  executed  again  and  again.  But  behold !  between 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  the  sculptured  tablets  there  are 
interposed  five  cusped  arches,  the  hollow  beneath  the  pulpit 
showing  dark  thi'ough  their  foils.  You  have  seen  such  cusped 
arches  before,  you  think  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen,  you  have  ;  but  the  Pisans  had  not.  And 
that  intermediate  layer  of  the  pulpit  means — the  change,  in  a 
word,  for  all  Eui'ope,  frcftn  the  Parthenon  to  Amiens  Cathe- 
draL  For  Italy  it  means  the  rise  of  her  Gothic  dj'nasty ;  it 
mean  the  duomo  of  Milan  instead  of  the  temple  of  Paestum. 

24.  I  say  the  duomo  of  Milan,  only  to  put  the  change  well 
before  3'our  eyes,  because  3'ou  all  know  that  building  so  well. 
The  duomo  of  ]Milan  is  of  entu-ely  bad  and  barbarous  Gothic, 
but  the  passion  of  pinnacle  and  fret  is  in  it,  visibly  to  you, 
more  than  in  other  buildings.  It  will  therefore  serve  to  show 
best  what  fulness  of  change  this  pulpit  of  Niccola  Pisano 
signifies. 

In  it  there  is  no  passion  of  pinnacle  nor  of  fret  You  see 
the  edges  of  it,  instead  of  being  bossed,  or  knopped,  or  crock- 
eted,  are  mouldings  of  severest  line.  No  vaulting,  no  clustered 
shafts,  no  traceries,  no  fantasies,  no  perpendicular  flights  of 
aspiration.  Steady  pillars,  each  of  one  polished  block  ;  useful 
capitals,  one  trefoiled  arch  between  them  ;  your  panel  above 
it  ;  thereon  your  story  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The 
whole  standing  upon  beasts,  they  being  indeed  the  foundation 
of  us,  (which  Niccola  knew  far  better  than  Mr.  Darwdn) ;  Eagle 
to  carry  your  Gospel  message — Dove  you  think  it  ought  to  be  ? 


Plate  II.— Niccola  Pisanos  Pui.pit. 
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Eagle,  says  Niccola,  and  not  as  symbol  of  St.  John  Evangelist 
only,  but  behold  !  with  prey  between  its  claws.  For  the  Gos- 
pel, it  is  Niccola's  opinion,  is  not  altogether  a  message  that 
you  may  do  whatever  you  like,  and  go  straight  to  heaven. 
Finally,  a  slab  of  marble,  cut  hollow  a  little  to  bear  your  book  ; 
space  enough  for  you  to  speak  from  at  ease, — and  here  is  your 
first  architecture  of  Gothic  Christianitv  ! 

25.  Indignant  thunder  of  dissent  from  German  doctors, — 
clamour  from  French  savants.  *  What !  and  our  Treves,  and 
our  Strasburg,  and  our  Poictiers,  and  our  Chartres!  And 
you  call  this  thing  the  first  architecture  of  Christianity  ! ' 
Yes,  my  French  and  German  friends,  very  fine  the  buildings 
you  have  mentioned  are  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  I  love  them  far 
better  than  you  do,  for  you  will  run  a  raili'oad  through  any  of 
them  any  day  that  you  can  turn  a  penny  by  it.  I  thank  you 
also,  Germans,  in  the  name  of  our  Lady  of  Strasburg,  for  your 
bullets  and  fire  ;  and  I  thank  you,  Frenchmen,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lady  of  Rouen,  for  youi'  new  haberdashers'  shops  in  the 
Gothic  town  ; — meanwhile  have  patience  with  me  a  little,  and 
let  me  go  on. 

26.  No  passion  of  fretwork,  or  pinnacle  whatever,  I  said,  is 
in  this  Pisan  pulpit.  The  trefoiled  arch  itself,  pleasant  as  it 
is,  seems  forced  a  little  ;  out  of  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest 
(see  Plate  II. ).     Unnatural,  perhaps,  to  Niccola  ? 

Altogether  unnatural  to  him,  it  is ;  such  a  thing  never 
would  have  come  into  his  head,  unless  some  one  had  shown 
it  him.  Once  got  into  his  head,  he  puts  it  to  good  use  ;  per- 
haps even  he  will  let  this  somebody  else  put  pinnacles  and 
crockets  into  his  head,  or  at  least,  into  his  son's,  in  a  little  while. 
Pinnacles, — crockets, — it  may  be,  even  traceries.  The  ground- 
tier  of  the  baptistery  is  round-arched,  and  has  no  pinnacles  ; 
but  look  at  its  first  story.  The  clerestoiy  of  the  Duomo  of 
Pisa  has  no  traceries,  but  look  at  the  cloister  of  its  Campo 
Santo. 

27.  I  pause  at  the  words  ; — for  they  introduce  a  new  group 
of  thoughts,  which  presently  we  must  trace  farther. 

The  Holy  Field  ;— field  of  burial  The  "  cave  of  Machpelah 
which  is  before  Mamre,"  of  the  Pisans.     "  There  they  buiied 
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Abraham,  and  Sarah  his  wife  ;  there  they  buried  Isaac,  and 
Rebekah  his  wife  ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah." 

How  do  you  think  such  a  field  becomes  holy, — how  sep- 
arated, as  the  resting-place  of  loving  kindred,  from  that  other 
field  of  blood,  bought  to  bury  drangers  in  ? 

When  you  have  finally  succeeded,  by  your  gospel  of  mam- 
mon, in  making  all  the  men  of  your  own  nation  not  only 
strangers  to  each  other,  but  enemies ;  and  when  your  every 
churchyard  becomes  therefore  a  field  of  the  stranger,  the 
kneeling  hamlet  will  vainly  drink  the  chalice  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  field  will  be  unholy.  No  cloisters  of 
noble  histoiy  can  ever  be  built  round  such  an  one. 

28.  But  the  very  earth  of  this  at  Pisa  was  holy,  as  you 
know.  That  "  armata"  of  the  Tuscan  city  brought  home  not 
only  marble  and  ivory,  for  treasure  ;  but  eai'th, — a  fleet's 
burden, — from  the  place  where  there  was  healing  of  soul's 
leprosy :  and  their  field  became  a  place  of  holy  tombs,  pre- 
pared for  its  office  with  earth  from  the  land  made  holy  by 
one  tomb  ;  which  all  the  knighthood  of  Christendom  had 
been  pouring  out  its  life  to  win. 

29.  I  told  you  just  now  that  this  sculpture  of  Niccola's  was 
the  beginning  of  Christian  architecture.  How  do  you  judge 
that  Christian  architecture  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  it  to 
diifer  from  all  other  ? 

All  other  noble  architecture  is  for  the  glory  of  living  gods 
and  men  ;  but  this  is  for  the  glory  of  death,  in  God  and  man. 
Cathedral,  cloister,  or  tomb, — shrine  for  the  body  of  Christ, 
or  for  the  bodies  of  the  saints.  All  alike  signifying  death  to 
this  world  ; — life,  other  than  of  this  world. 

Observe,  I  am  not  saying  how  far  this  feeling,  be  it  faith, 
or  be  it  imagination,  is  true  or  false  ; — I  only  desire  you  to 
note  that  the  power  of  all  Christian  work  begins  in  the  niche 
of  the  catacomb  and  depth  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  is  to  the 
end  definable  as  architecture  of  the  tomb. 

30.  Not  altogether,  and  imder  every  condition,  sanctioned 
in  doing  such  honour  to  the  dead  by  the  Master  of  it  Not 
every  grave  is  by  His  command  to  be  worshipped.  Graves 
there  may  be — too  little  guarded,  yet  dishonourable  ; — "  ye 
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are  as  gi'aves  that  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over 
them  are  not  aware  of  them."  And  graves  too  much  guarded, 
yet  dishonourable,  "which  indeed  appeal*  beautiful  outwardly, 
but  are  within  full  of  all  uncleanness."  Or  graves,  themselves 
honourable,  j^et  which  it  may  be,  in  us,  a  crime  to  adorn. 
*'  For  they  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres." 

Questions,  these,  collateral ;  or  to  be  examined  in  due  time  ; 
for  the  present  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  all  Christian 
architectui-e,  as  such,  has  been  hitherto  essentially  of  tombs. 

It  has  been  thought,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  fine  Gothic 
revival  in  your  streets  of  Oxford,  because  you  have  a  Gothic 
door  to  your  County  Bank  : 

Remember,  at  all  events,  it  was  other  kind  of  buried  treas- 
ure, and  beai'ing  other  interest,  which  Niccola  Pisano's  Gothic 
was  set  to  guard. 
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31.  I  CLOSED  my  last  lecture  with  the  statement,  on  wliich  I 
desired  to  give  you  time  for  reflection,  that  Christian  archi- 
tecture was,  in  its  chief  energy,  the  adornment  of  tombs, — 
having  the  passionate  function  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead. 

But  there  is  an  ethic,  or  simply  didactic  and  instructive 
architecture,  the  decoration  of  which  you  will  find  to  be  nor- 
mally representative  of  the  virtues  which  are  common  ahke  to 
Christian  and  Greek.  And  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
adopt  such  decoration,  and  the  modes  of  design  fitted  for  it, 
in  civil  buildings.* 

32.  Civil,  or  cimc,  I  say,  as  opposed  to  military.  But  again 
observe,  there  are  two  kinds  of  militarv  buildinj::.  One,  the 
robber's  castle,  or  stronghold,  out  of  which  he  issues  to  pil- 
lage ;  the  other,  the  honest  man's  castle,  or  stronghold,  into 

*"  Tliese  several  rooms  were  indicated  by  S3mbol  and  device:  Vic- 
tory for  the  soldier,  Hope  for  the  exile,  the  Muses  for  the  poets.  Mer- 
cury for  the  artists,  Paradise  for  the  preacher." — (Sagacius  Gazata,  of 
the  Palace  of  Can  Grande.     I  translate  only  Sismondi's  quotation.) 
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which  he  retreats  from  pillage.  They  are  much  like  each 
other  in  external  forms  ; — but  Injustice,  or  Unrighteousness, 
sits  in  the  gate  of  the  one,  veiled  with  forest  branches,  (see 
Giotto's  painting  of  him) ;  and  Justice  or  Righteousness  enters 
by  the  gate  of  the  other,  over  strewn  forest  branches.  Now, 
for  example  of  this  second  kind  of  military  architecture,  look 
at  Carlyle's  account  of  Henry  the  Fowler,*  and  of  his  build- 
ing military  towns,  or  burgs,  to  protect  his  peasantry.  In 
such  function  you  have  the  fii-st  and  proper  idea  of  a  walled 
town, — a  place  into  which  the  pacific  country  people  can  re- 
tire for  safety,  as  the  Athenians  in  the  Spartan  war.  Your 
fortress  of  this  kind  is  a  religious  and  civil  fortress,  or  burg, 
defended  by  bui'gers,  trained  to  defensive  war.  Keep  always 
this  idea  of  the  proper  nature  of  a  fortified  city  : — Its  walls 
mean  protection, — its  gates  hospitality  and  triumph.  In  the 
language  familiar  to  you,  spoken  of  the  chief  of  cities :  "Its 
walls  are  to  be  Salvation,  and  its  gates  to  be  Praise."  And 
recollect  always  the  inscription  over  the  north  gate  of  Siena : 
"  Cor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit." — "More  than  her  gates,  Siena 
opens  her  heart  to  you." 

33.  When  next  you  enter  London  by  any  of  the  great  lines, 
I  should  like  you  to  consider,  as  you  approach  the  city,  what 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  of  London  are  likely  to  be  on  your 
approach,  and  at  what  part  of  the  railroad  station  an  inscrip- 
tion, explaining  such  state  of  her  heart,  might  be  most  fitly 
inscribed.  Or  vou  would  still  better  understand  the  differ- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  principles  of  architecture 
by  taking  a  cab  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  thence  walk- 
ing to  London  Bridge  by  what  is  in  fact  the  great  southern 
entrance  of  London.  The  only  gate  receiving  you  is,  how- 
ever, tlie  arch  thrown  over  the  road  to  carry  the  South-East- 
ern  Railway  itself ;  and  the  only  exhibition  either  of  Salvation 
or  Praise  is  in  the  cheap  clothes'  shops  on  each  side  ;  and 
especially  in  one  colossal  haberdasher's  shop,  over  which  you 
may  see  the  British  flag  waving  (in  imitation  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle) when  the  master  of  the  shop  is  at  home. 

34.  Next  to  protection  from  external  hostility,  the  two  ne- 

♦  "Frederick,"  vol.  i. 
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cessities  in  a  city  are  of  food  and  water  supply  ; — the  latter 
essentially  constant.  You  can  store  food  and  forage,  but 
water  must  flow  freely.  Hence  the  Fountain  and  the  Mercato 
become  the  centres  of  civil  architecture. 

Premising  thus  much,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  once  more  at 
this  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

35.  On  first  entering  the  place,  its  quiet,  its  solemnity,  the 
perspective  of  its  aisles,  and  the  conspicuous  grace  and  pre- 
cision of  its  traceries,  combine  to  give  you  the  sensation  of 
having  entered  a  true  Gothic  cloister.  And  if  you  walk  round 
it  hastily,  and,  glancing  only  at  a  fresco  or  two,  and  the  con- 
fused tombs  erected  against  them,  return  to  the  un cloistered 
sunlight  of  the  piazza,  you  may  quite  easily  carry  away  with 
you,  and  ever  afterwards  retain,  the  notion  that  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

36.  I  will  beg  you  to  look  at  the  building,  thus  photo- 
graphed, more  attentively.  The  "  long-drawn  aisle  "  is  here, 
indeed, — but  where  is  the  "fretted  vault"? 

A  timber  roof,  simple  as  that  of  a  country  barn,  and  of 
which  only  the  horizontal  beams  catch  the  eye,  connects  an 
entirely  plain  outside  wall  with  an  interior  one,  pierced  by 
round-headed  openings  ;  in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of  com- 
plex tracery,  as  foreign  in  conception  to  the  rest  of  the  work 
as  if  the  Pisan  armata  had  gone  up  the  Rhine  instead  of  to 
Crete,  pillaged  South  Germany,  and  cut  these  pieces  of  tra- 
cery out  of  the  windows  of  some  church  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  fantastic  design  at  Nuremberg  or  Frankfort. 

37.  If  you  begin  to  question,  hereupon,  who  was  the  Ital- 
ian robber,  whether  of  marble  or  thought,  and  look  to  your 
Vasari,  you  find  the  building  attributed  to  John  the  Pisan ;  * 
— and  you  suppose  the  son  to  have  been  so  pleased  by  his 
father's  adoption  of  Gothic  forms  that  he  must  needs  borrow 
them,  in  this  manner,  ready  made,  from  the  Germans,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  round  arches,  or  wherever  else  they 
would  go. 

*Tlie  present  traceries  are  of  fifteentli  cent'Ury  work,  founded  ou 
Giovanni's  design. 
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We  will  look  at  something  more  of  his  work,  however,  be« 
fore  drawing  such  conclusion. 

38.  In  the  centres  of  the  great  squares  of  Siena  and  Peru- 
gia, rose,  obedient  to  engineers'  art,  two  perennial  fountains. 
Without  engineers'  art,  the  glens  which  cleave  the  sand-rock 
of  Siena  flow  with  living  water  ;  and  still,  if  there  be  a  hell 
for  the  forger  in  Italy,  he  remembers  therein  the  sweet  grotto 
and  green  wave  of  Fonte  Branda.  But  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  two  hills,  crested  by  their  great  civic  fortresses,  and  in 
the  centres  of  their  circuit  of  walls,  rose  the  two  guided  wells  ; 
each  in  basin  of  goodly  marble,  sculptured — at  Perugia,  by 
John  of  Pisa,  at  Siena,  by  James  of  Querela. 

39.  It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  regrets  of  ray  life  (and  I  have 
many  which  some  men  would  find  difficult  to  bear,)  that  I 
never  saw,  except  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  then  with  sealed 
eyes,  Jacopo  della  Quercia's  fountain.*  The  Sienese,  a  little 
while  since,  tore  it  down,  and  put  up  a  model  of  it  by  a  mod- 
ern carver.  In  like  manner,  perhaps,  you  will  some  day  knock 
the  Elgin  marbles  to  pieces,  and  commission  an  Academician 
to  put  up  new  ones, — the  Sienese  doing  worse  than  that  (as 
if  the  Athenians  were  themselves  to  break  their  Phidias'  work). 

But  the  fountain  of  John  of  Pisa,  though  much  injui'ed,  and 
glued  together  with  asphalt,  is  still  in  its  place. 

40.  I  will  now  read  to  you  what  Vasari  first  says  of  him, 
and  it  (I.  67.)  "Nicholas  had,  among  other  sons,  one  called 
John,  who,  because  he  always  followed  his  father,  and,  under 
his  discipline,  intended  (bent  himself  to,  with  a  will,)  sculpture 
and  architecture,  in  a  few  years  became  not  only  equal  to  his 
father,  but  in  some  things  superior  to  him  ;  wherefore  Nicho- 
las, being  now  old,  retired  himself  into  Pisa,  and  living  quietly 
there,  left  the  government  of  everything  to  his  son.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Pope  Urban  IV.  died  in  Perugia,  sending  w;is 
made  for  John,  who,  going  there,  made  the  tomb  of  that 
Pope  of  marble,  the  whicli,  together  with  that  of  Pope  ]M*irtin 
IV.,  was  afterwards  thrown  down,  when  the  Perugians  en- 

*  I  observe  that  Charles  Dickens  had  the  fortune  denied  to  me.  "  The 
market-place,  or  great  Piazza,  is  a  large  square,  with  a  great  broken* 
nosed  fountain  in  it."     (•'  Pictures  from  Italy.") 
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lar<jfed  tlicir  voscovado  ;  so  that  only  ft  few  relics  are  seen 
spriuklecl  about  the  church.  And  the  Peruvians,  havin*^  at 
the  same  time  brought  from  the  inouutaiu  of  Pacciauo,  two 
miles  cUstant  from  the  city,  through  canals  of  lead,  a  most 
abundant  water,  by  means  of  the  invention  and  industry  of  a 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Silvester,  it  was  given  to  John  the 
Pisau  to  make  all  the  ornaments  of  this  fountain,  as  well  of 
bronze  as  of  marble.  On  which  ho  sot  hand  to  it,  and  made 
there  three  orders  of  vases,  two  of  marble  and  one  of  bronze. 
The  first  is  put  upon  twelve  degrees  of  twelve-faced  steps  ; 
the  second  is  upon  some  columns  which  put  it  ui)on  a  level 
with  the  first  one  ;"— (that  is,  in  the  middle  of  it,)  "and  the 
third,  which  is  of  bronze,  rests  upon  three  figures  which  have 
iu  the  middle  of  them  sonie  griifins,  of  bronze  too,  which  pour 
water  out  on  every  side." 

41.  Many  things  we  have  to  note  in  this  passage,  but  first 
I  will  show  you  the  best  picture  I  can  of  the  thing  itself. 

The  best  I  can  ;  the  thing  itself  being  half  destroyed,  and 
what  remains  so  beautiful  that  no  one  can  now  quite  rightly 
draw  it ;  but  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  (the  son  of  Keats  s  Mr.  Sev- 
ern,) was  with  me,  looking  reverently  at  those  remains,  last 
summer,  and  has  made,  with  help  from  the  sun,  this  sketch 
fur  you  (Plate  III.) ;  entirely  true  and  effective  as  far  as  his 
time  allowed. 

Half  destroyed,  or  more,  I  said  it  was,— Time  doing  grievous 
work  on  it,  and  men  worse.  You  heard  Vasari  saying  of  it, 
that  it  stood  on  twelve  degrees  of  twt?lve-faced  steps.  Tliese 
— worn,  doubtless,  into  little  more  than  a  ruggtul  slope — have 
been  replaced  by  the  moderns  with  four  circular  steps,  and 
an  iion  railing  ;  *  the  bas-reliefs  have  been  carried  off  from 
the  panels  of  the  second  vase,  and  its  fair  marble  lips  choked 
with  asphalt :— of  what  remains,  you  have  here  a  rough  but 
true  image. 

In  which  you  see  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Gothic  feeling  or 
design  of  any  sort.  No  cro(;kets,  nt)  pinnacles,  no  foils,  no 
vaultings,  no  grotes{iues  in  sculpture.     Pamds  bt^tween  pillars, 

*  In  Mr.  Sevorn'M  sketch,  tho  I'onu  of  tho  original  foundation  Ih  ap- 
^iroximuttil  V  rii.Htorud. 
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panels  carried  on  pillars,  sculptures  in  those  panels  like  the 
Metopes  of  the  Parthenon  ;  a  Greek  vase  in  the  middle,  and 
j^riffins  in  the  middle  of  that.  Here  is  your  font,  not  at  all  of 
Saint  John,  but  of  profane  and  civil-engineering  John.  This 
is  /us  manner  of  baptism  of  the  town  of  Perugia. 

42.  Thus  early,  it  seems,  the  antagonism  of  profane  Greek 
to  ecclesiastical  Gothic  declares  itself.  It  seems  as  if  in  Peru- 
gia, as  in  London,  you  had  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square 
■ftgainst  Queen  Elinor's  Cross  ;  or  the  viaduct  and  railway  sta- 
tion contending  with  the  Gothic  chapel,  which  the  master  of 
the  large  manufactory  close  by  has  erected,  because  he  thinks 
pinnacles  and  crockets  have  a  pious  influence  ;  and  will  pre- 
vent his  workmen  from  asking  for  shorter  hours, or  more  wages. 

43.  It  seems  only  ;  the  antagonism  is  quite  of  another  kind, 
— or,  rather,  of  many  other  kinds.  But  note  at  once  how 
complete  it  is — how  utterly  this  Greek  fountain  of  Pei-ugia, 
and  the  round  arches  of  Pisa,  are  opposed  to  the  school  of 
design  which  gave  the  trefoils  to  Niccola's  pulpit,  and  the 
traceries  to  Giovanni's  Campo  Santo. 

The  antagonism,  I  say,  is  of  another  kind  than  ours  ;  but 
deep  and  wide  ;  and  to  explain  it,  I  must  pass  for  a  time  to 
apparently  iiTelevant  topics. 

You  were  surprised,  I  hope,  (if  you  were  attentive  enough 
to  catch  the  points  in  what  I  just  now  read  from  Vasari,)  at 
my  venturing  to  bring  before  you,  just  after  I  had  been  using 
violent  language  against  the  Sienese  for  breaking  up  the  work 
of  Querela,  that  incidental  sentence  giving  account  of  the 
much  more  disrespectful  destruction,  by  the  Perugians,  of  the 
tombs  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and  Martin  IV. 

SeYiding  was  made  for  John,  you  see,  first,  when  Pope 
Urban  TV.  died  in  Perugia — whose  tomb  was  to  be  carved  by 
John  ;  the  Greek  fountain  being  a  secondary  business.  But 
the  tomb  was  so  well  destroyed,  afterwards,  that  only  a  few 
relics  remained  scattered  here  and  there. 

The  tomb,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  was  Gothic  ;— and  the 
breaking  of  it  to  pieces  was  not  in  order  to  restore  it  after- 
wards, that  a  living  architect  might  get  the  job  of  restoration 
Here  is  a  stone  out  of  one  of  Giovanni  Pisauo's  loveliest  Gothic 
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buildings,  which  I  myself  saw  with  my  own*  eyes  clashed  out, 
that  a  modern  builder  might  be  paid  for  putting  in  another. 
But  Pope  Urban's  tomb  was  not  destroyed  to  such  end.  There 
was  no  qualm  of  the  belly,  driving  the  hammer, — qualm  of 
the  conscience  probably ;  at  all  events,  a  deeper  or  loftier 
antagonism  than  one  on  points  of  taste,  or  economy. 

44.  You  observed  that  I  described  this  Greek  profane  man- 
ner of  design  as  properly  belonging  to  civil  buildings,  as 
opj)osed  not  only  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  to  military 
ones.  Justice,  or  Kighteousness,  and  Veracity,  are  the 
characters  of  Greek  art.  These  may  be  opposed  to  re- 
ligion, when  religion  becomes  fantastic ;  but  they  must  be 
opposed  to  war,  when  war  becomes  unjust.  And  if,  per- 
chance, fantastic  religion  and  unjust  war  happen  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  your  Greek  artist  is  likely  to  use  his  hammer  against 
them  spitefully  enough. 

45.  His  hammer,  or  his  Greek  fire.  Hear  now  this  ex- 
ample of  the  engineering  ingenuities  of  our  Pisan  papa,  in 
his  younger  days. 

*'  The  Florentines  having  begun,  in  Niccola's  time,  to  throw 
down  many  towers,  which  had  been  built  in  a  barbarous 
manner  through  the  whole  city  ;  either  that  the  people  might 
be  less  hurt,  by  their  means,  in  the  fights  that  often  took 
place  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  or  else  that  there 
might  be  greater  security  for  the  State,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ruin  the  Tower  of  the  Death- 
watch,  which  was  in  the  place  of  St.  John,  because  it  had  its 
walls  built  with  such  a  gi'ip  in  them  that  the  stones  could  not 
be  stirred  with  the  pickaxe,  and  also  because  it  was  of  the 
loftiest ;  whereupon  Nicholas,  causing  the  tower  to  be  cut,  at 
the  foot  of  it,  all  the  length  of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  closing 
up  the  cut,  as  he  made  it,  with  short  (wooden)  under-props, 
about  a  yard  long,  and  setting  fire  to  them,  when  the  props 
were  burned,  the  tower  fell,  and  broke  itself  nearly  all  to 
pieces  :  which  was  held  a  thing  so  ingenious  and  so  useful 
for  such  afikirs,  that  it  has  since  passed  into  a  custom,  so  that 
when  it  is  needful,  in  this  easiest  manner,  any  edifice  may  be 
thrown  down." 
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46.  'Wlien  it  is  needful'  Yes;  but  when  is  that?  H 
instead  of  the  towers  of  the  Death-watch  in  the  city,  one 
could  ruin  the  towers  of  the  Death-watch  of  evil  pride  and 
evil  treasure  in  men's  hearts,  there  would  be  need  enough 
for  such  work  both  in  Florence  and  London.  But  the  walls 
of  those  spiritual  towers  have  still  stronger  *  gi'ip '  in  them, 
and  are  fireproof  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Le  mure  me  parean  clie  ferro  fosse, 
•     •     •     e  el  mi  dixe,  il  fuoco  eterno 
Clieutro  laffoca,  le  dimostra  rosse." 

But  the  towers  in  Florence,  shattered  to  fragments  by  this 
ingenious  engineer,  and  the  tombs  in  Perugia,  which  his  son 
will  carve,  only  that  they  also  may  be  so  well  destroyed  that 
only  a  few  relics  remain,  scattered  up  and  down  the  church, 
— ai'e  these,  also,  only  the  iron  towers,  and  the  red-hot  tombs, 
of  the  city  of  Dis  ? 

Let  us  see. 

47.  In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  tradesmen 
and  working  men,  including  eminently  the  artist,  to  the 
general  life  of  the  thirteenth  century,  I  must  lay  before  you 
the  clearest  elementary  charts  I  can  of  the  course  which  the 
fates  of  Italy  were  now  appointing  for  her. 

My  first  chart  must  be  geographical.  I  want  you  to  have 
a  clearly  dissected  and  closely  fitted  notion  of  the  natural 
boundaries  of  her  states,  and  their  relations  to  surrounding 
ones. 

Lay  hold  first,  firmly,  of  your  conception  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Po  and  the  Arno,  running  counter  to  each  other — opening 
east  and  opening  west, — Venice  at  the  end  of  the  one,  Pisa 
at  the  end  of  the  other. 

48.  These  two  valleys — the  hearts  of  Lombardy  and  Etruria 
— virtually  contain  the  life  of  Italy.  They  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  character  :  Lombardy,  essentially  luxurious  and  worldly, 
at  this  time  rude  in  art,  but  active  ;  Etruria,  religious,  in- 
tensely imaginative,  and  inheriting  refined  forms  of  art  from 
before  the  days  of  Porsenna. 

49.  South  of  these,  in  mid-Italy,  you  have  Romagna, — the 
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valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  that  valley,  decayed  Rome,  with  her 
lust  of  empire  inextinguishable  ; — no  inheritance  of  imagina- 
tive art,  nor  power  of  it ;  dragging  her  own  ruins  hourly  into 
more  fantastic  ruin,  and  defiling  her  faith  houi'ly  with  more 
fantastic  guilt. 

South  of  Romagna,  you  have  the  kingdoms  of  Calabria  and 
Cicily, — Magna  Graecia,  and  Syracuse,  in  decay;  —  strange 
spiritual  fire  from  the  Saracenic  east  still  Hghting  the  volcanic 
land,  itself  laid  all  in  ashes. 

50.  Conceive  Italy  then  always  in  these  four  masses :  Lom- 
bardy,  Etruria,  Romagna,  Calabria. 

Now  she  has  three  great  external  powers  to  deal  with  :  the 
western,  France — the  northern,  Germany — the  eastern,  Arabia. 
On  her  right  the  Frank  ;  on  her  left  the  Saracen  ;  above  her, 
the  Teuton.  And  roughly,  the  French  are  a  religious  chivalry; 
the  Germans  a  profane  chivalry  ;  the  Saracens  an  infidel  chiv- 
ah*y.  What  is  best  of  each  is  benefiting  Italy ;  what  is  worst, 
afflicting  her.  And  in  the  time  we  are  occupied  with,  all  are 
afflicting  her. 

What  CharlemagTie,  Barbai'ossa,  or  Saladin  did  to  teach 
her,  you  can  trace  only  by  carefullest  thought.  But  in  this 
thii-teenth  centui-y  all  these  three  powers  are  adverse  to  her, 
as  to  each  other.    Map  the  methods  of  their  adversity  thus  : — 

51.  Germany,  (profane  chivalry,)  is  vitally  adverse  to  the 
Popes  ;  endeavouring  to  establish  imperial  and  knightly  power 
against  theirs.  It  is  fiercely,  but  frankly,  covetous  of  Italian 
territory,  seizes  all  it  can  of  Lombardy  and  Calabria,  and  with 
any  help  procurable  either  from  robber  Christians  or  robber 
Saracens,  strives,  in  an  awkward  manner,  and  by  open  force, 
to  make  itself  master  of  Rome,  and  all  Italy. 

52.  France,  all  surge  and  foam  of  pious  chivalry,  lifts  her- 
self in  fitful  rage  of  devotion,  of  avarice,  and  of  pride.  She 
is  the  natural  ally  of  the  church  ;  makes  her  own  monks  the 
proudest  of  the  Popes ;  raises  Avignon  into  another  Rome ; 
praj'^s  and  pillages  insatiably  ;  pipes  pastoral  songs  of  inno- 
cence, and  invents  grotesque  variations  of  crime  ;  gives  grace 
to  the  rudeness  of  England,  and  venom  to  the  cunning  of  Italy. 
She  is  a  chimera  among  nations,  and  one  knows  not  whether 
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to  admire  most  the  valour  of  Guiscard,  the  virtue  of  St.  Louis? 
or  the  villaDV  of  his  brother. 

53.  The  Eastern  powers — Greek,  Israelite,  Saracen — are  at 
once  the  enemies  of  the  Western,  their  prey,  and  their  tutors. 

They  bring  them  methods  of  ornament  and  of  merchandise, 
and  stimulate  in  them  the  worst  conditions  of  pugnacity,  big- 
oiry,  and  rapine.  That  is  the  broad  geographical  and  polit- 
ical relation  of  races.  Next,  you  must  consider  the  conditions 
of  their  time. 

54  I  told  vou,  in  mv  second  lecture  on  Enm-avinf:,  that 
l>efore  the  twelfth  century  the  nations  were  too  savage  to  be 
Chiistian,  and  after  the  fifteenth  too  carnal  to  be  Christian. 

The  dehcacv  of  sensation  and  refinements  of  imajnnation 
necessary  to  understand  Chiistianity  belong  to  the  mid  period 
when  men  risen  fi*om  a  life  of  brutal  hardship  are  not  yet 
ffdlen  to  one  of  brutal  luxury.  You  can  neither  comprehend 
the  character  of  Christ  while  you  are  chopping  flints  for  tools, 
and  gnawing  raw  bones  for  food  ;  nor  when  j'ou  have  ceased 
to  do  an^-thing  with  either  tools  or  hands,  and  dine  on  gilded 
capons.     In  Dante's  lines,  beginning 

'*  I  saw  B^rllincion  Berti  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  with  a  clasp  of  bone," 

you  have  the  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  increasing  luxury 
of  the  age,  already  sapping  its  faith.  But  when  Bellincaon 
Berti  walked  abroad  in  skins  not  yet  made  into  leather,  and 
with  the  bones  of  his  dinner  in  a  heap  at  his  door,  instead  of 
l>eing  cut  into  girdle  clasj^js,  he  was  just  as  far  fi'om  capacity  of 
being  a  Christian. 

55.  The  following  passage,  from  Carlyle's  "  Chariism,"  ex- 
presses better  than  any  one  else  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do  it, 
the  nature  of  this  Christian  era,  (extending  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,)  in  England, — the  like  being  entirely 
true  of  it  elsewhere  : — 

"  In  those  past  silent  centuries,  among  those  silent  classes, 
much  had  been  jjoinj?  on.  Not  onlv  ha<l  red  deer  in  tlie  New 
and  other  forests  been  got  presented  and  shot ;  and  treacher- 
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ies*  of  Simon  de  Montfoi-t,  wars  of  Red  and  White  Roses, 
battles  of  Crecy,  battles  of  Bosworth,  and  many  other  battles, 
been  got  transacted  and  adjusted ;  but  England  wholly,  not 
without  sore  toil  and  aching  bones  to  the  millions  of  sires  and 
the  millions  of  sons  of  eighteen  generations,  had  been  got 
drained  and  tilled,  covered  with  yellow  harvests,  beautiful  and 
rich  in  possessions.  The  mud-wooden  Caesters  and  Chesters 
had  become  steepled,  tile-roofed,  compact  towns.  Sheffield 
had  taken  to  the  manufacture  of  Sheffield  whittles.  Worstead 
could  from  wool  spin  3'aru,  and  knit  or  weave  the  same  into 
stockings  or  breeches  for  men.  England  had  property  valu- 
able to  the  auctioneer ;  but  the  accumulate  manufacturing, 
commercial,  economic  skill  which  lay  impalpably  warehoused 
iu  English  hands  and  heads,  what  auctioneer  could  estimate  ? 
"Hardly  an  Euf^^lishman  to  be  met  with  but  could  do 
something ;  some  cunninger  thing  than  break  his  fellow- 
creature's  head  with  battle-axes.  The  seven  incoiporated 
trades,  with  theii*  million  guild-brethren,  with  their  hammei-s, 
their  shuttles,  and  tools,  what  an  army, — fit  to  conquer  that 
land  of  England,  as  we  say,  and  hold  it  conquered  !  Nay, 
strangest  of  all,  the  English  people  had  acquired  the  faculty 
and  habit  of  thinking, — even  of  believing  ;  individual  con- 
science had  rmfolded  itself  among  them  ; — Conscience,  and 
Intelligence  its  handmaid,  f  Ideas  of  innumerable  kinds 
were  circulating  among  these  men  ;  witness  one  Shakspeare, 
a  wool-comber,  poacher  or  whatever  else,  at  Stratford,  in  War- 
wickshire, who  hap2)ened  to  write  books  ! — the  finest  human 
figui-e,  as  I  apprehend,  that  Nature  has  hitherto  seen  fit  to 
luake  of  our  vsidely  Teutonic  clay.  Saxon,  Norman,  Celt,  or 
Sarmat,  I  find  no  human  soul  so  beautiful,  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred  kno^vn  years  ; — our  supreme  modem   Eui'oj^ean  man. 

*  Perhaps  not  altogetlier  so,  anv  more  than  Olivers !  dear  papa  Car- 
lyle.  We  may  have  to  read  him  also,  otherwise  than  the  British  popu-. 
lace  have  vet  read,  some  dav. 

f  Observe  Carlyle's  order  of  sequence.  Perceptive  Reason  is  the 
Handmaid  of  Conscience,  not  Conscience  hers.  If  you  resolve  to  do 
right,  you  will  soon  do  wisely  ;  but  resolve  only  to  do  wisely,  and  you 
will  never  do  right. 
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Him   England    had    contrived   to   realize  :    were   there   noi 
ideas  ? 

"Ideas  poetic  and  also  Puritanic,  that  had  to  seek  utter 
ance  in  the  notablest  way !  England  had  got  her  Shaks- 
peare,  but  was  now  about  to  get  her  ]\Iilton  and  Ohver  Crom- 
well. This,  too,  we  will  call  a  new  expansion,  hard  as  it 
might  be  to  articulate  and  adjust  ;  this,  that  a  man  could 
actually  have  a  conscience  for  his  own  behoof,  and  not  for  his 
priest's  only ;  that  his  priest,  be  he  who  he  might,  would 
henceforth  have  to  take  that  fact  along:  "svith  him." 

56.  You  observe,  in  this  passage,  account  is  given  you  of 
two  things — (a)  of  the  development  of  a  powerful  class  of 
tradesmen  and  artists ;  and,  (b)  of  the  development  of  an  in- 
dividual conscience. 

In  the  savage  times  you  had  simply  the  hunter,  digger,  and 
robber ;  now  you  have  also  the  manufacturer  and  salesman. 
The  ideas  of  ingenuity  with  the  hand,  of  fairness  in  exchange, 
have  occuiTed  to  us.  We  can  do  something  now  with  our 
fingers,  as  well  as  with  our  fists ;  and  if  we  want  our  neigh- 
hours'  goods,  we  w411  not  simply  carry  them  off,  as  of  old,  but 
offer  him  some  of  ours  in  exchange. 

57.  Again  ;  whereas  before  we  were  content  to  let  our 
priests  do  for  us  all  they  could,  by  gesticulating,  dressing, 
sacrificing,  or  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets  ;  and 
also  direct  our  steps  in  the  way  of  hfe,  without  any  doubt  on 
our  part  of  their  own  perfect  acquaintance  "^-ith  it, — we  have 
now  got  to  do  something  for  ourselves — to  think  something 
for  ourselves ;  and  thus  have  arrived  in  straits  of  conscience 
which,  so  long  as  we  endeavour  to  steer  through  them  hon- 
estly, will  be  to  us  indeed  a  quite  secure  way  of  Hfe,  and  of 
all  living  wisdom. 

58.  Now  the  centre  of  this  new  freedom  of  thought  is  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  power  of  it  is  showTi  first,  as  I  told  you  in 
my  opening  lecture,  in  the  great  stiiiggle  of  Frederick  IL 
with  Rome.  And  German  freedom  of  thought  had  certainly 
made  some  progress,  when  it  had  managed  to  reduce  the 
Pope  to  disguise  himself  as  a  soldier,  ride  out  of  Rome  by 
moonHght,  and  gallop  his  thirty-four  miles  to  the  seaside  be- 
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fore  summer  dawn.  Here,  clearly,  is  quite  a  new  state  of 
things  for  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom  to  consider,  dur- 
ing* such  wholesome  horse-exercise. 

59.  Again  ;  the  refinements  of  new  art  are  represented  by 
France — centrally  by  St.  Louis  with  his  Sainte  Chapelle. 
Happily,  I  am  able  to  lay  on  your  table  to-day — having  placed 
it  three  years  ago  in  your  educational  series — a  leaf  of  a 
Psalter,  executed  for  St.  Louis  himself.  He  and  his  artists 
are  scarcely"  out  of  theh'  savage  life  yet,  and  have  no  notion 
of  adorning  the  Psalms  better  than  by  pictures  of  long-necked 
cranes,  long-eared  rabbits,  long-tailed  lions,  and  red  and 
white  gobhns  putting  their  tongues  out.*  But  in  refinement 
of  touch,  in  beauty  of  colour,  in  the  human  faculties  of  order 
and  grace,  the}'  are  long  since,  evidently,  past  the  flint  and 
bone  stage, — refined  enough,  nov^, — subtle  enough,  now,  to 
learn  anything  that  is  pretty  and  fine,  whether  in  theology  or 
any  other  matter. 

60.  Lastly,  the  new  principle  of  Exchange  is  represented 
by  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  such  purpose  that  your  Mer- 
chant and  Jew  of  Venice,  and  3^our  Lombard  of  Lombard 
Street,  retain  some  considerable  influence  on  your  minds, 
even  to  this  day. 

And  in  the  exact  midst  of  all  such  transition,  behold,  Etru- 
ria  with  her  Pisans — her  Florentines, — receiving,  resisting, 
and  reigning  over  all :  pillaging  the  Saracens  of  theii'  marbles 
— binding  the  French  bishops  in  silver  chains ; — shattering 
the  towers  of  German  tyranny  into  small  pieces, — building 
with  strange  jewellery  the  belfry  tower  for  newly-conceived 
Christianity  ; — and,  in  sacred  pictui^e,  and  sacred  song,  reach- 
ing the  height,  among  nations.,  most  passionate,  and  most  pure. 

I  must  close  my  lecture  without  indulging  myself  yet,  by 
addition  of  detail ;  requesting  you,  before  we  next  meet,  to 
fix  these  general  outlines  in  youi*  minds,  so  that,  without  dis- 
turbing their  distinctness,  I  may  trace  in  the  sequel  the  rela- 
tions of  Italian  Ai't  to  these  political  and  religious  powere  ; 

*  I  cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  engraving  this  most  subtle  example  ; 
but  Plate  IV.  shows  the  average  conditions  of  temper  and  imagination 
in  reliffious  ornamental  work  of  the  time. 
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and  determine  with  what  force  of  passionate  sympathy,  or 
fideUty  of  resigned  obedience,  the  Pisan  artists,  father  and 
son,  executed  the  indignation  of  Florence  and  fulfilled  the 
piety  of  Oi'vieto. 

LECTURE  m. 

SHIELD      AND      APRON. 


61.  I  LAID  before  you,  in  my  last  lecture,  first  lines  of  the 
chart  of  Italian  history  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  I 
hope  gradually  to  fill  with  colour,  and  enrich,  to  such  degree 
as  may  be  sufficient  for  all  comfoi'table  use.  But  I  indicated, 
as  the  more  sjDecial  subject  of  our  immediate  study,  the  nas- 
cent power  of  liberal  thought,  and  liberal  art,  over  dead  tra- 
dition and  rude  workmanship. 

To-day  I  must  ask  you  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the 
exact  relation  of  this  liberal  art  to  the  ilHberal  elements  which 
surrounded  it. 

62.  You  do  not  often  hear  me  use  that  word  "  Liberal  "  in 
any  favourable  sense.  I  do  so  now,  because  I  use  it  also  in  a 
very  naiTOw  and  exact  sense.  I  mean  that  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is,  in  Italy's  year  of  life,  her  17th  of  March.  In  the 
light  of  it,  she  assumes  her  toga  virilis  ;  and  it  is  sacred  to 
her  god  Liber. 

63.  To  her  god  lAber, — observe  :  not  Dionusos,  still  less 
Bacchus,  but  her  own  ancient  and  simple  deity.  And  if  you 
have  read  with  some  care  the  statement  I  gave  you,  with 
Carlyle's  help,  of  the  moment  and  manner  of  her  change  from 
savageness  to  dexterity,  and  from  rudeness  to  refinement  of 
life,  you  will  hear,  familiar  as  the  Unes  are  to  you,  the  invoca- 
tion in  the  first  Georgic  with  a  new  sense  of  its  meaning : — 

"  Vos,  O  clarissima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  ca'lo  quae  diicitis  annum, 
Liber,  et  alma  Ceres  ;  vestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
Poculaqu'  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis, 
Muuera  vestra  cauo.  ' 
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Tliese  gifts,  innocent,  rich,  full  of  life,  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  order  and  gi'ace  of  gi'owth,  I  have  thought  best  to  symbol- 
ize to  you,  in  the  series  of  types  of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
gods,  placed  in  your  educational  series,  by  the  blossom  of , 
the  wild  strawbeny  ;  which  in  rising  from  its  trine  cluster  of 
trine  leaves, — itself  as  beautiful  as  a  white  rose,  and  always 
single  on  its  stalk,  Hke  an  ear  of  com,  yet  with  a  succeeding 
blossom  at  its  side,  and  bearing  a  fruit  which  is  as  distinctly 
a  group  of  seeds  as  an  ear  of  corn  itself,  and  yet  is  the  pleas- 
antest  to  taste  of  all  the  pleasant  things  prepared  by  nature 
for  the  food  of  men,* — ma}^  accurately  symbolize,  and  help 
you  to  remember,  the  conditions  of  this  Hberal  and  dehght- 
ful,  yet  entirely  modest  and  orderly,  art,  and  thought. 

64.  You  will  find  in  the  fourth  of  my  inaugural  lectures,  at 
the  98th  pai'agraph,  this  statement, — much  denied  by  modern 
artists  and  authors,  but  nevei-theless  quite  unexceptioually 
true, — that  the  entii'e  vitality  of  art  depends  upon  its  ha^-iug 
for  object  either  to  state  a  true  thing,  or  adorn  a  serviceable  one. 
The  two  functions  of  art  in  Italy,  in  this  entii'ely  liberal  and 
virescent  phase  of  it, — vii'gin  art,  we  may  call  it,  retaining  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  words  vii*ga  and  virgo, — are  to  mani- 
fest the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
men  had  soul  enough  to  understand  ;  and  to  adorn  edifices  or 
dress,  with  which  the  completed  poUteness  of  daily  hfe  might 
be  invested,  its  convenience  completed,  and  its  decorous  and 
honourable  pride  satisfied. 

65.  That  pride  was,  among  the  men  who  gave  its  character 
to  the  century,  in  honourableness  of  private  conduct,  and  use- 
ful magnificence  of  public  art.  Not  of  private  or  domestic 
ai*t :  observe  this  very  particularly. 

*'  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  private  manners," — (I  am  now 
quoting  Sismondi,  but  with  the  fullest  ratification  that  my 
knowledge  enables  me  to  give,) — "  and  the  economy  of  the 
richest  citizens,  that  if  a  city  enjoyed  repose  only  for  a  few 
years,  it  doubled  its  revenues,  and  found  itself,  in  a  sort,  en- 

*  I  am  sorry  to  pack  my  sentences  together  in  this  confused  way. 
But  I  have  much  to  say  ;  and  cannot  always  stop  to  polish  or  adjust  it 
as  I  used  to  do. 
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cumbered  with  its  riches.  The  Pisans  knew  neither  of  the  lux- 
ury of  the  table,  nor  that  of  furniture,  nor  that  of  a  number  of 
servants  ;  yet  they  were  sovereigns  of  the  whole  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Elba,  had  colonies  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  their  merchants  in  those  cities  canied  on  the  most 
extended  commerce  .with  the  Saracens  and  Greeks."  * 

66.  "  And  in  that  time,"  (I  now  give  you  my  own  transla- 
tion of  Giovanni  Villani,)  "the  citizens  of  Florence  lived 
sober,  and  on  coarse  meats,  and  at  little  cost ;  and  had  many 
customs  and  playfulnesses  which  were  blunt  and  rude  ;  and 
they  dressed  themselves  and  their  wives  with  coarse  cloth ; 
many  wore  merely  skins,  with  no  lining,  and  all  had  only 
leathern  buskins  ;  f  and  the  Florentine  ladies,  plain  shoes  and 
stockings  with  no  ornaments  ;  and  the  best  of  them  were  con- 
tent mth  a  close  gown  of  coarse  scarlet  of  Cyprus,  or  camlet 
girded  with  an  old-fashioned  clasp-girdle  ;  and  a  mantle  over 
all,  lined  with  vaire,  with  a  hood  above  ;  and  that,  they  threw 
over  their  heads.  The  women  of  lower  rank  were  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  with  coarse  green  Cambray  cloth ;  fifty 
pounds  was  the  ordinary  bride's  dowry,  and  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  would  in  those  times  have  been  held  brill- 
iant, ('  isfolgorata,'  dazzling,  with  sense  of  dissipation  or  ex- 
travagance ;)  and  most  maidens  were  twenty  or  more  before 
they  maiTied.  Of  such  gi'oss  customs  were  then  the  Floren- 
tines ;  but  of  good  faith,  and  loyal  among  themselves  and  in 
their  state  ;  and  in  their  coarse  life,  and  poverty,  did  more  and 


*Sisniondi  ;  French  translation,  Brussels,  1838  ;  vol.  li.,  p.  275. 

f  I  find  this  note  for  expansion  on  the  margin  of  my  lecture,  hut  had 
no  time  to  work  it  out : — '  This  lower  class  should  be  either  barefoot,  or 
liave  strong  shoes — wooden  clogs  good.  Pretty  Boulogne  sabot  with 
purple  stockings.  Waterloo  Road — little  girl  with  her  hair  in  curlpapers, 
—  a  coral  necklace  round  her  neck — the  neck  bare — and  her  boots  of 
thin  stuff,  worn  out,  with  her  toes  coming  through,  and  rags  hanging 
from  her  heels, — a  profoundly  accurate  type  of  English  national  and 
political  life.  Your  hair  in  curlpapers — borrowing  tongs  from  every 
foreign  nation,  to  pinch  you  into  manners.  The  rich  ostentatiously 
wearing  coral  about  the  bare  neck  ;  and  the  poor — cold  as  the  stones, 
and  indecent.' 
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braver  things  than  are  done  in  our  days  with  more  refinement 
and  riches." 

67.  I  detain  you  a  moment  at  the  words  "scarlet  of  Cyprus, 
or  camlet." 

Observe  that  camelot  (camelet)  from  Kajx-qXimrj,  camel's  skin, 
is  a  stuff  made  of  silk  and  camel's  hair  originally,  afterwards 
of  silk  and  wool.  At  Florence,  the  camel's  hair  would  alwavs 
have  reference  to  the  Baptist,  who,  as  you  know,  in  Lippi's 
picture,  wears  the  camel's  skin  itself,  made  into  a  Florentine 
dress,  such  as  Villani  has  just  described,  "  col  tassello  sopra," 
with  the  hood  above.  Do  you  see  how  important  the  word 
"  Capulet "  is  becoming  to  us,  in  its  main  idea  ? 

68.  Not  in  private  nor  domestic  art,  therefore,  I  repeat  to 
you,  but  in  useful  magnificence  of  public  art,  these  citizens 
expressed  their  pride  : — and  that  pubhc  art  divided  itself  into 
two  branches — civil,  occupied  upon  ethic  subjects  of  sculpture 
and  painting  ;  and  religious,  occupied  upon  scriptural  or  tra- 
ditional histories,  in  treatment  of  which,  nevertheless,  the 
nascent  power  and  hberality  of  thought  were  apparent,  not 
only  in  continual  amplification  and  illustration  of  scriptural 
story  b}'  the  artist's  own  invention,  but  in  the  acceptance  of 
profane  mythology,  as  part  of  the  Scriptiu'e,  or  tradition, 
given  by  Divine  inspiration. 

69.  Nevertheless,  for  the  provision  of  things  necessary  in 
domestic  life,  there  developed  itself,  together  with  the  gi-oup 
of  inventive  artists  exercising  these  nobler  functions,  a  vast 
body  of  craftsmen,  and,  Hterally,  77?a??ufacturers,  workers  by 
hand,  who  associated  themselves,  as  chance,  tradition,  or  the 
accessibilitv  of  material  directed,  in  towns  which  thencefor- 
ward  occupied  a  leading  position  in  commerce,  as  producei-s 
of  a  staple  of  excellent,  or  perhaps  inimitable,  quahty  ;  and 
the  linen  or  cambric  of  Cambrav,  the  lace  of  Mechlin,  the  wool 

•■■■  -  -^ 

of  Worstead,  and  the  steel  of  Milan,  implied  the  tranquil  and 
hereditary  skill  of  multitudes,  hving  in  wealthy  industiy,  and 
humble  honour, 

70.  Among  these  artisans,  the  weaver,  the  ironsmith,  the 
goldsmith,  the  carpenter,  and  the  mason  necessarily  took  the 
principal  rank,  and  on  their  occupations  the  more  refined  arts 
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were  wholesomely  based,  so  that  the  five  businesses  may  be 
more  completely  expressed  thus  : — 

The  weaver  and  embroiderer. 

The  u'on  smith  and  armourer, 

The  goldsmith  and  jeweller, 

The  carpenter  and  engineer. 

The  stonecutter  and  painter. 
You  have  only  once  to  tui-n  over  the  leaves  of  Leonardo's 
sketch  book,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library',  to  see  how  caipentry 
is  connected  with  engineering, — the  architect  was  always  a 
stonecutter,  and  the  stonecutter  not  often  practically  sepa- 
r.ite,  as  yet,  from  the  painter,  and  never  so  in  general  con- 
ception of  function.  You  recollect,  at  a  much  later  period, 
Kent's  descrij^tion  of  Cornwall's  steward  : 

"Kent.  You  cowardly  rascal! — nature  disclaims  in  thee,  a  tailor 
made  thee  ! 

Cornwall.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow — a  tailor  make  a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  sir  ;  a  stonecutter,  or  a  painter,  could  not  have  made 
him  so  ill  ;  though  they  had  been  but  two  liours  at  the  trade." 


71.  .You  may  consider  then  this  gi'oup  of  artizans  with  the 
merchants,  as  now  forming  in  each  town  an  important  Tiers 
Etat,  or  Third  State  of  the  people,  occupied  in  service,  first, 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  in  monastic  bodies  inhabited  the 
cloisters  round  each  church ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  knights, 
who,  with  theii'  retainers,  occujDied,  each  family  their  own 
fort,  in  aUied  defence  of  theh'  appertaining  streets. 

72.  A  Third  Estate,  indeed  ;  but  adverse  alike  to  both  the 
othei-8,  to  Montague  as  to  Capulet,  when  they  become  disturb- 
ers of  the  pubhc  peace  ;  and  having  a  pride  of  its  own, — 
hereditary  still,  but  consisting  in  the  inheritance  of  skill  and 
knowledge  rather  than  of  blood, — wh^ch,  expressed  the  sense 
of  such  inheritance  by  taking  its  name  habitually  from  the 
master  rather  than  the  sire  ;  and  which,  in  its  natural  antagon- 
ism to  dignities  won  only  by  violence,  or  recorded  only  by 
heraldry,  you  ma}'  think  of  generally  as  the  race  whose  bear- 
ing is  the  Apron,  instead  of  the  shield. 

73.  When,  however,  these  two,  or  in  perfect  subdivision 
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three,  bodies  of  men,  lived  in  harmony, — the  knights  remain* 
ing  time  to  the  State,  the  clergy  to  their  faith,  and  the  work- 
men to  their  craft, — conditions  of  national  force  were  arrived 
at,  under  which  all  the  great  art  of  the  middle  ages  was  ac- 
complished. The  pride  of  the  knights,  the  avarice  of  the 
priests,  and  the  gradual  abasement  of  character  in  the  crafts- 
man, changing  him  from  a  citizen  able  to  wield  either  tools  in 
peace  or  weapons  in  war,  to  a  dull  tradesman,  forced  to  pay 
mercenaiy  troops  to  defend  his  shop  door,  are  the  direct 
causes  of  common  ruin  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy. 

74.  But  the  deep  underljdng  cause  of  the  decline  in  national 
character  itself,  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
None  of  its  practical  claims  were  avouched  either  by  reason 
or  experience  ;  and  the  imagination  grew  weary  of  sustaining 
them  in  despite  of  both.  Men  could  not,  as  their  powers  of 
reflection  became  developed,  steadily  conceive  that  the  sins 
of  a  Hfe  might  be  done  away  with,  by  finishing  it  with  Mary's 
name  on  the  lips ;  nor  could  tradition  of  mii-acle  for  ever 
resist  the  personal  discovery,  made  by  each  rude  disciple  by 
himself,  that  he  might  pray  to  all  the  saints  for  a  twelvemonth 
together,  and  yet  not  get  what  he  asked  for. 

75.  The  Reformation  succeeded  in  proclaiming  that  ex- 
isting Christianity  was  a  he  ;  but  substituted  no  theory  of  it 
which  could  be  more  rationally  or  credibly  sustained  ;  and 
ever  since,  the  religion  of  educated  persons  throughout 
Europe  has  been  dishonest  or  ineffectual;  it  is  only  among 
the  labouring  peasantry  that  the  grace  of  a  pure  Catholicism, 
and  the  patient  simphcities  of  the  Puiitan,  maintain  their 
imaginative  dignity,  or  assert  their  practical  use. 

76.  The  existence  of  the  nobler  arts,  however,  involves  the 
harmonious  life  and  vital  faith  of  the  three  classes  whom  we 
have  just  distinguished  ;  and  that  condition  exists,  more  or 
less  disturbed,  indeed,  by  the  vices  inherent  in  each  class,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  energetically  and  productively,  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But 
our  present  subject  being  Architecture  only,  I  mtII  limit  your 
attention  altogether  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  gi'eat  age  of 
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architecture,  the  thirteenth  century.  A  great  age  in  all  ways  f 
but  most  notably  so  in  the  correspondence  it  presented,  up  to 
a  just  and  honourable  point,  with  the  utilitarian  energy  of 
our  own  days. 

77.  The  increase  of  wealth,  the  safety  of  industry,  and  the 
conception  of  more  convenient  furniture  of  life,  to  which  we 
must  attribute  the  rise  of  the  entire  artist  class,  were  accom- 
panied, in  that  century,  by  much  enlargement  in  the  concep- 
tion of  useful  public  works  :  and — not  by  priuate  entei'prise, — 
that  idle  persons  might  get  dividends  out  of  the  jDublic  pocket, 
■ — but  hy public  entei'prise, — each  citizen  paying  down  at  once 
his  share  of  what  was  necessaiy  to  accomplish  the  benefit  to 
the  State, — great  architectural  and  engineering  efforts  were 
made  for  the  common  service.  Common,  obsei^e ;  but  not, 
in  our  present  sense,  republican.  One  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous sentences  ever  written  in  the  blindness  of  joarty  sj)U'it 
is  that  of  Sismondi,  in  which  he  declares,  thinking  of  these 
public  works  only,  that  '  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  is  entirely  republican. '  The  architecture  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is,  in  the  mass  of  it,  simply  baronial  or  ec- 
clesiastical ;  it  is  of  castles,  palaces,  or  churches  ;  but  it  is 
true  that  splendid  civic  works  were  also  accomplished  by 
the  vigour  of  the  newly  risen  popular  power. 

"  The  canal  named  Naviglio  Grande,  which  brings  the 
waters  of  the  Ticino  to  Milan,  travei-sing  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  was  undertaken  in  1179,  recommended  in  1257,  and, 
soon  after,  happily  terminated  ;  in  it  still  consists  the  wealth 
of  a  vast  extent  of  Lombai'dy.  At  the  same  time  the  town 
of  IVIilan  rebuilt  its  walls,  which  were  three  miles  round, 
and  had  sixteen  marble  gates,  of  mag-nificence  which  might 
have  gi-aced  the  capital  of  all  Italy.  The  Genovese,  in  1276 
and  1283,  built  their  two  splendid  docks,  and  the  great 
wall  of  their  quay  ;  and  in  1295  finished  the  noble  aque- 
duct which  brings  pure  and  abundant  waters  to  their  city 
from  a  great  distance  among  their  mountains.  There  is  not 
a  sinpfle  town  in  Italv  which  at  the  same  time  did  not  under- 
take  works  of  this  kind  ;  and  while  these  larger  undertak- 
ings were  in  progress,  stone  biidges  were  built  across  the 
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rivers,  the  streets  and  piazzas  were  paved  with  large  slabs 
of  stone,  and  every  free  government  recognized  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens."  * 

78.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  enthusiasm  in  use- 
ful building,  was  the  formation  of  a  vast  body  of  craftsmen  and 
architects ;  corresponding  in  importance  to  that  which  the 
railway,  with  its  associated  industry,  has  developed  in  modern 
times,  but  entirely  different  in  personal  character,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  body  politic. 

Their  personal  character  was  founded  on  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  business  in  all  respects  ;  the  ease  and  pleas- 
ure of  unaffected  invention  ;  and  the  true  sense  of  power  to 
do  everything  better  than  it  had  ever  been  yet  done,  coupled 
with  general  contentment  in  life,  and  in  its  vigour  and  skill. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  difference  between  such  a 
condition  of  mind,  and  that  of  the  modem  artist,  who  either 
does  not  know  his  business  at  all,  or  knows  it  only  to  recog- 
nize his  own  inferiority  to  every  former  workman  of  distinc- 
tion. 

79.  Again  :  the  political  relation  of  these  artificers  to  the 
State  was  that  of  a  caste  entirely  separate  from  the  noblesse  ;  f 
paid  for  their  daily  work  what  was  just,  and  competing  with* 
each  other  to  supply  the  best  article  they  could  for  the  mone}^ 
And  it  is,  again,  impossible  to  overrate  the  difference  be- 
tween such  a  social  condition,  and  that  of  the  artists  of  to-day, 
struggling  to  occupy  a  position  of  equality  in  wealth  with  the 
noblesse, — paid  irregular  and  monstrous  prices  by  an  entirely 
ignorant  and  selfish  public  ;  and  competing  with  each  other  to 
supply  the  worst  article  they  can  for  the  money. 

I  never  saw  anything  so  impudent  on  the  walls  of  any  ex- 
hibition, in  any  country,  as  last  year  in  London.  It  was  a 
daub  professing  to  be  a  "  harmony  in  pink  and  white "  (or 
some  such  nonsense  ;)  absolute  rubbish,  and  which  had  taken 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  scrawl  or  daub — it  had  no  pre- 

*  Simondi,  vol.  ii.  chap.  10. 

f  The  giving  of  knighthood  to  Jacopo  della  Quercia  for  his  lifelong 
service  to  Siena  was  not  the  elevation  of  a  dexterous  workman,  hut 
grace  to  a  faithful  citizen. 
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tence  to  be  called  painting.     The  price  asked  for  it  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 

80.  In  order  to  complete  your  broad  view  of  the  elements  of 
social  power  in  the  thirteenth  century,  you  have  now  farther 
to  understand  the  position  of  the  country  people,  who  main- 
tained by  their  labour  these  three  cLasses,  whose  action  you 
can  discern,  and  whose  history  you  can  read  ;  while,  of  those 
who  maintained  them,  there  is  no  history,  except  of  the  an- 
nual ravage  of  their  fields  by  contending  cities  or  nobles  ; — and, 
finally,  that  of  the  higher  body  of  merchants,  whose  influ- 
ence was  ah'eady  beginning  to  couuteii:>oise  the  prestige  of 
noblesse  in  Florence,  and  who  themselves  constituted  no 
small  portion  of  the  noblesse  of  Venice. 

The  food-producing  countiy  was  for  the  most  part  still 
possessed  by  the  nobles  ;  some  by  the  ecclesiastics  ;  but  a 
portion,  I  do  not  know  how  large,  was  in  the  hands  of  peas- 
ant proprietors,  of  whom  Sismondi  gives  this,  to  my  mind, 
completely  pleasant  and  satisfactory,  though,  to  his,  yevy  pain- 
ful, account  : — 

"They  took  no  interest  in  public  affairs  ;  they  had  assem- 
blies of  their  commune  at  the  village  in  which  the  church  of 
•their  parish  w^as  situated,  and  to  which  they  retreated  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  war  ;  they  had  also  magistrates  of 
their  own  choice  ;  but  all  theh'  interests  appeared  to  them  en- 
closed in  the  circle  of  their  own  commonality  ;  they  did  not 
meddle  with  general  politics,  and  held  it  for  their  point  of 
honour  to  remain  faithful,  through  all  revolutions,  to  the 
State  of  which  they  formed  a  \>n.vi,  obepng,  without  hesita- 
tion, its  chiefs,  whoever  they  were,  and  by  whatever  title  they 
occupied  their  places." 

81.  Of  the  inferior  agricultural  labourers,  emploj'ed  on  the 
fanns  of  the  nobles  and  richer  ecclesiastics,  I  find  nowhere 
due  notice,  nor  does  any  historian  seriously  examine  their 
manner  of  life.  Liable  to  every  form  of  robbery  and  oppres- 
sion, I  yet  regard  their  state  as  not  only  morally  but  pbysi* 
cally  happier  than  that  of  riotous  soldieiy,  or  the  lower  class 
of  artizaus,  and  as  the  safeguard  of  every  civilized  nation, 
through  all  its  worst  vicissitudes  of  folly  and  crime.     Nature 
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has  mercifully  appointed  that  seed  must  be  sown,  and  slieep 
folded,  whatever  lances  break,  or  religions  fail ;  and  at  this 
hour,  while  the  streets  of  Florence  and  Verona  are  full  of 
idle  politicians,  loud  of  tongue,  useless  of  hand  and  treacher- 
ous of  heart,  there  still  may  be  seen  in  their  market-places, 
standing,  each  by  his  heap  of  pulse  or  maize,  the  grey-haired 
labourers,  silent,  serviceable,  honoiu-able,  keeping  faith,  un- 
touched by  change,  to  their  comitry  and  to  Heaven.* 

82.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  what  degree 
the  feelings  or  intelligence  of  this  class  influenced  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; — how  far  afield  the 
cathedral  tower  was  intended  to  give  delight,  and  to  what 
simplicity  of  rustic  conception  Querela  or  Ghiberti  appealed 
by  the  fascination  of  their  Scripture  history.  You  may  at 
least  conceive,  at  this  date,  a  healthy  animation  in  all  men's 
minds,  and  the  children  of  the  vineyard  and  sheepcote  crowd- 
ing the  city  on  its  festa  days,  and  receiving  impulse  to  busier, 
if  not  nobler,  education,  in  its  splendour,  f 

83.  The  great  class  of  the  merchants  is  more  difficult  to 
define  ;  but  you  may  regard  them  generally  as  the  examples 
of  whatever  modes  of  life  might  be  consistent  with  peace  and 
justice,  in  the  economy  of  transfer,  as  opposed  to  the  military 
license  of  pillage. 

They  represent  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  foresight,  pi-u- 
dence,  and  order  in  society,  and  the  first  ideas  of  advantageous 
national  intercourse.  Their  body  is  therefore  composed  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  temperate  natures  of  the  time,— 
uniting  themselves,  not  directly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money,  but  to  obtain  stability  for  equal  institutions,  security 
of  property,  and  pacific  relations  with  neighbouring  states. 
Their  guilds  form  the  only  representatives  of  true  national 
council,  unaffected,  as  the  landed  proprietors  were,  by  merely 
local  circumstances  and  accidents. 

84.  The  strength  of  this  order,  when  its  own  conduct  was 

*  Compare  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  sec.  38,  p.  58.  (P.  86  of  the  small 
edition  of  1882.) 

f  Of  detached  abbeys,  see  note  on  Education  of  Joan  of  Arc,  "  Se- 
same and  Lilies,''  sec.  82,  p.  lOU.     (P.  158  of  the  small  edition  of  1882.) 
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ii2:>rigbt,  and  its  opposition  to  the  militai-y  body  was  not  in 
avaricious  cowardice,  but  in  the  resolve  to  compel  justice  and 
to  secure  peace,  can  only  be  understood  by  you  after  an  exam- 
ination of  the  great  changes  in  the  government  of  Florence 
dui'ing  the  thirteenth  centuiT,  which,  among  other  minor 
achievements  interesting  to  us,  led  to  that  destruction  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Death-watch,  so  ingeniously  accomplished  br 
Niccola  Pisano.  This  change,  and  its  results,  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  next  lecture.  I  must  to-day  sum,  and  in  some 
farther  degree  make  clear,  the  facts  already  laid  before  you. 

85.  We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  great  Italian 
state  may  be  divided,  and  that  very  stnngently,  into  the  five 
classes  of  knights,  priests,  merchants,  artists,  and  peasants. 
No  distinction  exists  between  artist  and  artizan,  except  that 
of  higher  genius  or  better  conduct ;  the  best  artist  is  assur- 
edly also  the  best  artizan ;  and  the  simplest  workman  uses 
his  invention  and  emotion  as  well  as  his  fingers.  The  entire 
body  of  artists  is  under  the  orders  (as  shopmen  are  under  the 
orders  of  their  customers),  of  the  knights,  priests,  and  mer- 
chants,— the  knights  for  the  most  pai't  demanding  only  fine 
goldsmiths'  work,  stout  armour,  and  rude  architecture  ;  the 
priests  commanding  both  the  finest  architectui'e  and  painting, 
and  the  richest  kinds  of  decorative  dress  and  jewellery, — 
while  the  merchants  directed  works  of  public  use,  and  were 
the  best  judges  of  artistic  skill.  The  competition  for  the 
Baptistery  gates  of  Florence  is  before  the  guild  of  merchants  ; 
nor  is  their  award  disj^uted,  even  in  thought,  by  any  of  the 
candidates. 

8G.  This  is  surely  a  fact  to  be  taken  much  to  heart  by  our 
present  communities  of  Liverix)ol  and  Manchester.  They 
probably  suppose,  in  their  modesty,  that  lords  and  clergymen 
are  the  proper  judges  of  ai*t,  and  merchants  can  onl}',  in  the 
modem  phrase,  'know  what  they  like,'  or  follow  humbly  the 
guidance  of  their  golden -crested  or  flat-capped  superiors. 
But  in  the  great  ages  of  art,  neither  knight  nor  pope  shows 
sij^'iis  of  true  power  of  criticism.  The  artists  crouch  before 
them,  or  quarrel  with  them,  according  to  their  own  tempera. 
To  the  merchants  they  submit  silently,  as  to  just  and  capabla 
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judges.  And  look  viiizr  jxieii  these  are,  who  submit.  Dona- 
tello,  Ghiberti,  Querela,  Luca !  If  men  Hke  these  submit  to 
the  merchant,  who  shall  rebel  ? 

87.  But  the  still  franker,  and  surer,  judgment  of  innocent 
pleasure  was  awarded  them  by  all  classes  alike  :  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  was  the  final  rule  of  right, — that  public  being 
always  eager  to  see,  and  earnest  to  learn.  For  the  stories 
told  by  their  artists  formed,  they  fully  believed,  a  Book  of 
Life  ;  and  every  man  of  real  genius  took  up  his  function  of 
illustrating  the  scheme  of  human  morality  and  salvation,  as 
naturally,  and  faithfully,  as  an  English  mother  of  to-day  giv- 
ing her  children  their  first  lessons  in  the  Bible.  In  this 
endeavour  to  teach  tliev  almost  unawares  tauq-ht  themselves  : 
the  question  "How  shall  I  represent  this  most  clearly?"  be- 
came to  themselves,  presently,  "  How  was  this  most  likely  to 
have  happened  ?  "  and  habits  of  fresh  and  accurate  thought 
thus  quickly  enlivened  the  formalities  of  the  Greek  pictorial 
theology  ;  formalities  themselves  beneficent,  because  restrain- 
ing by  their  severity  and  mystery  the  wantonness  of  the  newer 
life.  Foolish  modern  critics  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Byzan- 
tine school  but  a  barbarism  to  be  conquered  and  forgotten. 
But  that  school  brought  to  the  art-scholars  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  laws  which  had  been  serviceable  to  Phidias,  and 
symbols  which  had  been  beautiful  to  Homer :  and  methods 
and  habits  of  pictorial  scholarship  which  gave  a  refinement  of 
manner  to  the  work  of  the  simplest  craftsman,  and  became 
an  education  to  the  higher  artists  which  no  discipline  of  liter- 
ature can  now  bestow,  developed  themselves  in  the  effort  to 
decipher,  and  the  impulse  to  re-interpret,*  the  Eleusinian 
divinity  of  Byzantine  tradition. 

88.  The  words  I  have  just  used,  "  pictorial  scholarship,"  and 
•'pictorial  theology,"  remind  me  how  strange  it  must  appear 
to  you  that  in  this  sketch  of  the  intellectual  state  of  Italy  in 
the  thirteenth  ceiltury  I  have  taken  no  note  of  literature  itself, 
nor  of  the  fine  art  of  Music  with  which  it  was  associated  in 
minstrelsy.  The  corruption  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*'  clerk,"  from  "  a  chosen  person  "  to  "  a  learned  one,"  partly 
indicates  the  position  of  literature  in  the  war  between  the 
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golden  crest  and  scarlet  cap  ;  but  in  the  higher  ranks,  liter- 
atui-e  and  music  became  the  grace  of  the  noble's  life,  or  the 
occupation  of  the  monk's,  without  forming  any  separate  class, 
or  exercising  any  materially  visible  political  power.  Masons 
or  butchers  might  estabhsh  a  government, — but  never  trouba- 
dours :  and  though  a  good  knight  held  his  education  to  be  im« 
perfect  unless  he  could  write  a  sonnet  and  sing  it,  he  did  not 
esteem  his  castle  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  editor "  of  a 
manuscript.  He  might  indeed  owe  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of 
a  minstrel,  or  be  guided  in  his  policy  by  the  wit  of  a  clown  ; 
but  he  was  not  the  slave  of  sensual  music,  or  vulgar  literature, 
and  never  allowed  his  Saturday  reviewer  to  appear  at  table 
without  the  cock's  comb. 

89.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  noblest  in  thought  or  say- 
ing was  in  those  times  as  little  attended  to  as  it  is  now.  I  do 
not  feel  sure  that,  even  in  after  times,  the  poem  of  Dante  has 
had  any  political  effect  on  Italy  ;  but  at  all  events,  in  his  life, 
even  at  Yerona,  where  he  was  treated  most  kindly,  he  had  not 
half  so  much  influence  with  Can  Grande  as  the  rough  Count 
of  Castelbarco,  not  one  of  whose  words  was  ever  written,  or 
now  remains  ;  and  whose  portrait,  by  no  means  that  of  a  man 
of  literary  genius,  almost  disfigures,  by  its  plainness,  the 
otherwise  grave  and  perfect  beauty  of  his  tomb. 


LECTURE  IV. 
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90.  The  chart  of  Italian  intellect  and  policy  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  into  form  in  the  last  three  lectures,  may, 
I  hope,  have  given  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  subordinate,  yet 
partly  antagonistic,  position  which  the  artist,  or  merchant, — 
whom  in  my  present  lecture  I  shall  class  together, — occupied, 
with  respect  to  the  noble  and  priest.  As  an  honest  labourer, 
ho  was  opposed  to  the  violence  of  pillage,  and  to  the  folly  of 
pride  :  as  an  honest  thinker,  he  was  hkely  to  discover  any 
latent  absurdity  in  tlie  stories  he  had  to  represent  in  their 
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nearest  likelihood  ;  and  to  be  himself  moved  strongly  by  the 
true  meaning  of  events  which  he  was  striving  to  make  ocularly 
manifest.  The  painter  terrified  himself  with  his  own  fiends, 
and  reproved  or  comforted  himself  by  the  lips  of  his  own 
saints,  far  more  profoundly  than  any  verbal  preacher  ;  and 
thus,  whether  as  craftsman  or  inventor,  was  Hkely  to  be  fore- 
most in  defending  the  laws  of  his  city,  or  directing  its  refor- 
mation. 

91.  The  contest  of  the  craftsman  with  the  pillaging  soldier 
is  typically  represented  by  the  war  of  the  Lombard  League 
with  Frederick  11.  ;  and  that  of  the  craftsman  with  the  hj-po- 
critical  priest,  by  the  war  of  the  Pisans  with  Gregoiy  IX. 
(1241).  But  in  the  present  lecture  I  wish  only  to  fix  your  at- 
tention on  the  revolutions  in  Florence,  which  indicated,  thus 
early,  the  already  established  ascendancy  of  the  moi-al  forces 
which  were  to  put  an  end  to  open  robber-soldiership  ;  and  at 
least  to  compel  the  assertion  of  some  higher  principle  in  war, 
if  not,  as  in  some  distant  day  may  be  possible,  the  cessation 
of  war  itself. 

The  most  important  of  these  revolutions  was  virtually  that 
of  which  I  before  spoke  to  you,  taking  place  in  mid-thirteenth 
centm-y,  in  the  year  1250, — a  veiy  memorable  one  for  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  very  crisis  of  vital  change  in  its  methods  of 
economy,  and  conceptions  of  art. 

92.  Observe,  first,  the  exact  relations  at  that  time  of  Chris- 
tian and  Profane  Chivalry.  St.  Louis,  in  the  winter  of  1248-9, 
lay  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  his  crusading  ai-my.  He  had 
trusted  to  Providence  for  provisions  ;  and  his  army  was  starv- 
ing. The  profane  Gei-man  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  was  at  war 
with  Venice,  but  gave  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Venetian  ships, 
which  enabled  them  to  carry  food  to  Cyprus,  and  to  save  St. 
Louis  and  his  crusaders.  Frederick  had  been  for  half  his  life 
excommunicate, — and  the  Pope  (Innocent  IV.)  at  deadly  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  war  with  him  ; — spiritually,  because  he  had 
brought  Saracens  into  Apulia ;  temporally,  because  the  Pope 
wanted  Apulia  for  himself.  St.  Louis  and  his  mother  both 
wrote  to  Innocent,  praying  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  kind 
heretic  who  had  saved  the  whole  crusading  army.     But  the 
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Pope  remained  implacably  thundrous ;  and  Frederick,  weary 
of  (quarrel,  stayed  quiet  in  one  of  Ills  Apiilian  castles  for  a 
year.  The  repose  of  infidelity  is  seldom  cheerful,  unless  it  be 
criminaL  Frederick  had  much  to  repent  of,  much  to  regret, 
nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  do.  At  the  end  of  his  year's 
quiet  he  was  attacked  by  dysenter}^  and  so  made  his  final 
peace  with  the  Pope,  and  heaven, — aged  fifty-six. 

93.  Meantime  St  Louis  had  gone  on  into  Egypt,  had  got 
liis  army  defeated,  his  brother  killed,  and  himself  carried 
captive.  You  may  be  interested  in  seeing,  in  the  leaf  of  his 
psalter  which  I  have  laid  on  the  table,  the  death  of  that 
brother  set  down  in  golden  letters,  between  the  common 
letters  of  ultramarine,  on  the  eighth  of  February. 

94  Pro^idence,  defied  by  Frederick,  and  trusted  in  by  Si 
Louis,  made  such  arrangements  for  them  both ;  Providence 
not  in  anywise  regarding  the  opinions  of  either  king,  but 
very  much  regarding  the  facts,  that  the  one  had  no  business 
in  Eg^i^t,  nor  the  other  in  Apulia. 

No  two  kings,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  could  have  been 
happier,  or  more  useful,  than  these  two  might  have  been,  if 
they  only  had  had  the  sense  to  stay  in  theii'  own  capitals,  and 
attend  to  theii*  own  affairs.  But  they  seem  only  to  have  been 
born  to  show  what  giievous  results,  under  the  power  of  dis- 
contented imagination,  a  Christian  could  achieve  by  faith,  and 
a  philosopher  by  reason.* 

95.  The  death  of  Frederick  11.  vii-tually  ended  the  soldier 
power  in  Florence  ;  and  the  mercantile  power  assumed  the 
authority  it  thenceforward  held,  until,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Medici,  it  destroyed  the  citj^ 

We  will  now  trace  the  course  and  effects  of  the  three  revolu- 
tions which  closed  the  reign  of  War,  and  crowned  the  jDower 
of  Peace.  . 

*  It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  is  said  in  disregard  of  the  nobleness 
of  either  of  these  two  glorious  Kings.  Among  the  many  designs  of  past 
years,  one  of  my  favorites  was  to  write  a  life  of  Frederick  II,  But  1 
hope  that  botli  liis,  and  that  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  will  soon  be 
written  now,  by  a  man  wlio  loves  them  as  well  as  I  do,  and  knows  them 
far  better. 
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96.  In  the  year  1248,  while  St.  Louis  was  in  Cyprus,  I  told 
you  Frederick  was  at  war  with  Venice.  He  was  so  because 
she  stood,  if  not  as  the  leader,  at  least  as  the  most  impoiiaut 
ally,  of  the  great  Lombard  mercantile  league  against  the 
German  military  power. 

That  league  consisted  essentially  of  Venice,  Milan,  Bologna, 
and  Genoa,  in  alliance  with  the  Pope  ;  the  Imperial  or  Ghibel- 
line  towns  were,  Padua  and  Verona  under  Ezzehn  ;  Mantua, 
Pisa,  and  Siena.  I  do  not  name  the  minor  towns  of  north 
Italy  which  associated  themselves  with  each  party  :  get  only 
the  main  locahties  of  the  contest  well  iuto  your  minds.  It  was 
all  concentrated  in  the  furious  hostility  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ; 
Genoa  fighting  really  yery  piously  for  the  Pope,  as  well  as  for 
herself ;  Pisa  for  her  own  hand,  and  for  the  Emperor  as 
much  as  suited  her.  The  mad  little  sea  falcon  never  caught 
sight  of  another  water-bird  on  the  wing,  but  she  must  hawk  at 
it ;  and  as  an  ally  of  the  Emperor,  balanced  Venice  and 
Genoa  with  her  single  strength.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  victory  of  either  the  Guelph  or  Ghibelline  party  depended 
on  the  final  action  of  Florence. 

97.  Florence  meanwhile  was  fighting  with  herself,  for  her 
own  amusement.  She  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelphic  League  in  Tuscany  ;  but  this  only  meant  that  she 
hated  Siena  and  Pisa,  her  southern  and  western  neighbours. 
She  had  never  declared  openly  against  the  Emperor.  On  the 
conti*ary,  she  always  recognized  his  authority,  in  an  imagina- 
tive manner,  as  representing  that  of  the  Csesars.  She  spent 
her  own  energy  chiefly  in  street-fighting, — the  death  of 
Buondelmonti  in  1215  having  been  the  root  of  a  series  of 
quaiTels  among  her  nobles  which  gi'adually  took  the  form  of 
contests  of  honour  ;  and  were  a  kind  of  accidental  tournaments, 
fought  to  the  death,  because  they  could  not  be  exciting  or 
dignified  enough  on  any  other  condition.  And  thus  the  man- 
ner of  life  came  to  be  customai'A',  which  you  have  accurately, 
with  its  consequences,  pictiu'ed  by  Shakspeare.  Samson  bites 
his  thumb  at  Abraham,  and  presently  the  streets  are  impas- 
sable in  battle.  The  quarrel  in  the  Canongate  between  the 
Leshes  and  Seytons,  in  Scott's  'Abbot,' represents  the  same 
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temper ;  and  marks  also,  what  Shakspeare  did  not  so  distinctly 
because  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  domestic  character 
of  his  play,  the  connection  of  these  private  quarrels  with 
political  divisions  which  paralyzed  the  entire  body  of  the 
State. — Yet  these  political  schisms,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Italy, 
never  reached  the  bitterness  of  Scottish  feud,*  because  they 
were  never  so  sincere.  Protestant  and  Catholic  Scotsmen 
faithfully  believed  each  other  to  be  servants  of  the  devil ;  but 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  of  Florence  each  respected,  in 
the  other,  the  fidelity  to  the  Emj^eror,  or  piety  towards 
the  Pope,  which  he  found  it  convenient,  for  the  time, 
to  dispense  with  in  his  own  person.  The  street  fighting 
was  therefoi-^  more  general,  more  chivalric,  more  good- 
humoured  ;  a  word  of  offence  set  all  the  noblesse  of  the  town 
on  fire  ;  every  one  rallied  to  his  post ;  fighting  began  at 
once  in  half  a  dozen  places  of  recognized  convenience,  but 
ended  in  the  evening  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  leaders 
deteimined  in  contended  truce  who  had  fought  best,  buried 
their  dead  triumphantly,  and  better  fortified  any  weak  points, 
which  the  events  of  the  previous  day  had  exposed  at  their 
palace  corners.  Florentine  dispute  was  apt  to  centre  itself 
about  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  \  the  tower  of  the  cathedi-al,  or 
the  fortress-palace  of  the  Uberti,  (the  family  of  Dante's  Bel- 
lincion  Berti  and  of  Fai-inata),  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Palazzo  Vecchio.  But  the  streets  of  Siena  seem  to 
have  afforded  better  barricade  practice.  They  are  as  steep  as 
they  are  narrow — extremely  both  ;  and  the  projecting  stones 
on  then*  palace  fronts,  which  were  left,  in  building,  to  sustain, 
on  occasion,  the  barricade  beams  across  the  streets,  are  to  this 
day  important  features  in  their  architecture. 

98.  Such  being  the  general  state  of  matters  in  Florence,  in 
this  year  -1248,  Frederick  MTites  to  the  Uberti,  who  headed 
the  Ghibellines,  to  engage  them  in  serious  effort  to  bring  the 

*  Distingiiish  always  the  personal  from  the  religious  feud ;  personal 
feud  is  more  treacherous  and  violent  in  Italy  than  in  Scotland ;  but 
not  the  political  or  religious  feud,  unless  involved  with  vast  materia] 
interests. 

t  Sismondi,  vol.  ii  ,  chap,  ii,  ;  G.  Villaui,  vi.,  33. 
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city  distinctly  to  the  Imperial  side.  He  was  besieging  Parma ; 
and  sent  his  natural  sou,  Frederick,  king  of  Antioch,  with 
sixteen  hundred  German  knights,  to  give  the  Ghibellines 
assured  preponderance  in  the  next  quarrel. 

The  Uberti  took  arms  before  their  arrival  ;  rallied  all  their 
Ghibelline  friends  into  a  united  body,  and  so  attacked  and 
carried  the  Guelph  barricades,  one  by  one,  till  theu'  antago- 
nists, driven  together  by  local  defeat,  stood  in  consistency  as 
complete  as  their  own,  by  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  'Scherag- 
gio.'  Young  Frederick,  with  his  German  riders,  arrived  at 
this  crisis  ;  the  Ghibellines  opening  the  gates  to  him  ;  the 
Guelphs,  nevertheless,  fought  at  their  outmost  barricade  for 
four  days  more  ;  but  at  last,  tired,  withdrew  from  the  city,  in 
a  hodj,  on  the  night  of  Candlemas,  2nd  February,  1248  ; 
leaving  the  Ghibellines  and  their  German  friends  to  work  their 
pleasure, — who  immediately  set  themselves  to  throw  down  the 
Guelph  palaces,  and  destroyed  six-and- thirty  of  them,  towers 
and  all,  with  the  good  help  of  Niccola  Pisano, — for  this  is  the 
occasion  of  that  beautiful  piece  of  new  engineering  of  his. 

99.  It  is  the  first  interference  of  the  Germans  in  Floren- 
tine affairs  which  belongs  to  the  real  cycle  of  modern  history. 
Six  hundred  years  later,  a  troop  of  German  riders^  entered 
Florence  again,  to  restore  its  Grand  Duke  ;  and  our  warm- 
hearted and  loving  English  poetess,  looking  on  from  Casa 
Guidi  windows,  gives  the  said  Germans  many  hard  words, 
and  thinks  her  darling  Florentines  entirely  innocent  in  the 
matter.  But  if  she  had  had  clear  eyes,  (yeux  de  lin  *  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose  calls  them,)  she  would  have  seen  that 
white-coated  cavalry  with  its  heavy  guns  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  rear-guard  of  young  Frederick  of  Antioch  ;  and  that 
Florence's  own  Ghibellines  had  opened  her  gates  to  them. 
Destiny  little  regards  cost  of  time;  she  does  her  justice  at 
that  telescopic  distance  just  as  easily  and  accurately  as  close 
at  hand. 

100.  "  Frederick  of  Antioch."  Note  the  titular  coincidence. 
The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch  ;  here  we 
have  our  lieutenant  of  Antichrist  also  named  from  that  town. 

*  Lynx. 
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The  anti-Christian  Germans  got  into  Florence  upon  Sunday 
morning  ;  the  Guelphs  fought  on  till  Wednesday,  which  was 
Candlemas ; — the  Tower  of  the  Death-watch  was  thrown 
down  next  day.  It  was  so  called  because  it  stood  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  John  ;  and  all  d}dng  people  in  Florence  called 
on  St.  John  for  help  ;  and  looked,  if  it  might  be,  to  the  top  of 
this  highest  and  best-built  of  towers.  The  wicked  anti- 
Christian  Ghibellines,  Nicholas  of  Pisa  helping,  cut  the  side 
of  it  *'  so  that  the  tower  might  fall  on  the  Baptistery.  But  as 
it  pleased  God,  for  better  reverencing  of  the  blessed  St.  John, 
the  tower,  which  was  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  as  it  was 
coming  down,  plainly  appeared  to  eschew  the  holy  church, 
and  turned  aside,  and  fell  right  across  the  square  ;  at  which 
all  the  Florentines  mai*velled,  (pious  or  impious,)  and  the 
people  (anti-Ghibelliue)  were  greatly  delighted." 

101.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  story  is  apocryjDhal,  not  only 
in  its  attribution  of  these  religious  scruples  to  the  falling 
tower ;  but  in  its  accusation  of  the  Ghibellines  as  having 
definitely  intended  the  destruction  of  the  Baptistery.  It  is 
only  modern  reformers  who  feel  the  absolute  need  of  enforc- 
ing theu'  religious  opinions  in  so  practical  a  manner.  Such  a 
piece  of  sacrilege  would  have  been  revolting  to  Farinata  ;  how 
much  more  to  the  group  of  Florentines  whose  temper  is  cen- 
trally represented  by  Dante's,  to  all  of  whom  their  "  bel  San 
Giovanni  "  was  dear,  at  least  for  its  beauty,  if  not  for  its  sanc- 
tity. And  Niccola  himself  was  too  good  a  workman  to  be- 
come the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  so  noble  a  work, — 
not  to  insist  on  the  extreme  probability  that  he  was  also  too 
good  an  engineer  to  have  had  his  purpose,  if  once  fixed, 
thwarted  by  any  tenderness  in  the  conscience  of  the  collaps- 
ing tower.  The  tradition  itself  probably  arose  after  the  rage 
of  the  exiled  Ghibellines  had  half  consented  to  the  destruction, 
on  political  grounds,  of  Florence  itself ;  but  the  form  it  took 
is  of  extreme  historical  value,  indicating  thus  early  at  least 
the  suspected  existence  of  passions  like  those  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  or  Garibaldian  soldiery  in  the  Florentine  noble  ;  and 
the  distinct  character  of  the  Ghibelline  party  as  not  only  anti- 
Papal,  but  profane. 
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102.  Upon  the  castles,  and  the  persons  of  their  antagonists, 
however,  the  pride,  or  fear,  of  the  (xhibeUines  had  Httle  mercy  ; 
and  in  their  day  of  triumph  they  provoked  against  themselves 
nearly  every  rational  as  well  as  religious  person  in  the  com- 
monwealth. They  despised  too  much  the  force  of  the  newly- 
risen  popular  power,  founded  on  economy,  sobriety,  and 
common  sense  ;  and,  alike  by  impertinence  and  pillage,  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  the  civil  body  ;  until,  as  aforesaid,  on 
the  20th  October,  1250,  all  the  rich  burgesses  of  Florence 
took  arras  ;  met  in  the  square  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  ("where,"  says  Sismondi,  "  the  republic  of  the  dead  is 
still  assembled  to-day,")  thence  traversed  the  city  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Ghibelline  podesta  ;  forced  him  to  resign  ;  named 
Uberto  of  Lucca  in  his  place,  under  the  title  of  Captain  of  the 
People  ;  divided  themselves  into  twenty  companies,  each,  in 
its  own  district  of  the  city,  having  its  captain*  and  standard  ; 
and  elected  a  council  of  twelve  ancients,  constituting 
a  seniory  or  signoria,  to  deliberate  on  and  direct  public 
affairs. 

103.  What  a  perfectly  beautiful  republican  movement ! 
thinks  Sismondi,  seeing,  in  all  this,  nothing  but  the  energy  of 
a  multitude ;  and  entirely  ignoring  the  peculiar  caj)acity  of 
this  Florentine  mob, — capacity  of  two  virtues,  much  forgotten 
by  modern  republicanism, — order,  namely  ;  and  obedience ; 
together  with  the  peculiar  instinct  of  this  Florentine  multi- 
tude, which  not  only  felt  itself  to  need  captains,  but  knew 
where  to  find  them. 

104.  Hubert  of  Lucca — How  came  they,  think  you,  to  choose 
him  out  of  a  stranger  city,  and  that  a  poorer  one  than  their 
own?  Was  there  no  Florentine  then,  of  all  this  rich  and 
eager  crowd,  who  was  fit  to  govern  Florence  ? 

I  cannot  find  any  account  of  this  Hubert,  Bright  mind,  of 
Dacca  ;  Villani  says  simply  of  him,  "  Fu  il  primo  capitano  di 
Firenze." 

They  hung  a  bell  for  him  in  the  Campanile  of  the  Lion, 
and  gave  him  the  flag  of  Florence   to  bear ;  and  before  the 


*  ( 


Corporal,'  literally. 
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day  was  over,  that  20th  of  October,  lie  had  given  ever}'  one  of 
the  twenty  companies  their  flags  also.  And  the  beai'ings  of 
the  said  gonfalons  were  these.  I  will  give  j^ou  this  heraldry 
as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out  from  Villani  ;  it  will  be  very  useful 
to  us  afterwards  ;  I  leave  the  Italian  when  I  cannot  translate 
it:—    " 

105.  A.  Sesto,  (sixth  part  of  the  city,)  of  the  other  side  of 
Amo.  • 

Gonfalon  1.  Gules  ;  a  ladder,  argent. 

2.  Argent ;  a  scourge,  sable. 

3.  Azure  ;  (una  piazza  bianca  con 

nicchi  vennigli). 

4.  Gules  ;  a  dragon,  vert. 

B.  Sesto  of  St.  Peter  Scheraggio. 

1.  Azure  ;  a  chariot,  or. 

2.  Or  ;  a  bull,  sable. 

3.  Argent ;  a  lion  rampant,  sable. 

4.  (A  lively  piece,  "pezza  gag- 

liarda " )  Barry  of  (how 
many?)  pieces,  argent  and 
sable. 


You  may  as  well  note  at  once  of  this  kind  of  bearing,  called 
*  gagliarda '  by  Villani,  that  these  groups  of  piles,  pales,  bends, 
and  bars,  were  called  in  English  hei*aldry  'Restrial  bearings,' 
"  in  resi>ect  of  their  strength  and  solid  substance,  which  ia 
able  to  abide  the  stresse  and  force  of  any  triall  they  shall  be 
put  unto."  *  And  also  that,  the  number  of  bars  being  uncer- 
tain, I  assume  the  bearing  to  be  '  bany,'  that  is,  having  an 
even  number  of  bars ;  had  it  been  odd,  as  of  seven  bars,  it 
should  have  been  blazoned,  argent ;  three  bars,  sable  ;  or,  if 
so  divided,  sable,  three  bai*s  argent. 

This  lively  bearing  was  St.  Pulinaii's. 

*  Guillim,  sect,  ii.,  chap.  3. 
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C.  Sesto  of  Borgo. 

1.  Or  ;  a  viper,  vert. 

2.  Argent  ;   a  needle,   (?)    (agu- 

glia)  sable. 

3.  Vert  ;    a    horse    unbridled  ; 

draped,  argent,  a  cross, 
gules. 

D.  Sesto  of  St.  Brancazio. 

1.  Vert ;  a  lion  rampant,  proper. 

2.  Argent;  alion rampant,  gules. 

3.  Azure;  alion  rampant,  argent. 

K  Sesto  of  the  Cathedral  gates. 

1.  Azure  ;    a  lion  (passant  ?)  or. 

2.  Or ;  a  dragon,  vert. 

3.  Argent  ;     a     lion     rampant, 

azure,  crowned,  or. 

F.  Sesto  of  St.  Peter's  gates. 

1.  Or ;  two  keys,  gules. 

2.  An  Italian  (or  more  definitely 

a  Greek  and  Etruscan  bear- 
ing ;  I  do  not  know  how  to 
blazon  it;)  concentric  bands, 
argent  and  sable.  This  is 
one  of  the  remains  of  the 
Greek  expressions  of  storm  ; 
hail,  or  the  Trinacrian  limbs, 
being  put  on  the  giant's 
shields  also.  It  is  connected 
besides  wtih  the  Cretan 
labvrinth,  and  the  circles  of 
the  Inferno. 

3.  Parted  per  fesse,  gules  and 

vai  (I  don't  know  if  vai 
means  grey — not  a  proper 
heraldic  colour — or  vaire). 
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106.  Of  coui*se  Hubert  of  Lucca  did  not  determine  these 
bearings,  but  took  them  as  he  found  them,  and  appointed 
them  for  standards  ;  *  he  did  the  same  for  all  the  countiy  par- 
ishes, and  ordered  them  to  come  into  the  city  at  need.  "And 
in  this  manner  the  old  people  of  Florence  ordered  itself  ;  and 
for  more  strength  of  the  people,  they  ordered  and  began  to 
build  the  palace  which  is  behind  the  Badia, — that  is  to  say> 
the  one  which  is  of  dressed  stone,  with  the  tower  ;  for  before 
there  was  no  palace  of  the  commune  in  Florence,  but  the  sign- 
cry  abode  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  town,  sometimes  in 
another. 

107.  "  And  as  the  people  had  now  taken  state  and  signory 
on  themselves,  they  ordered,  for  greater  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  all  the  towers  of  Florence — and  there  were  many  180 
feet  high  f — should  be  cut  down  to  75  feet,  and  no  more;  and 
BO  it  was  done,  and  with  the  stones  of  them  they  walled  the 
city  on  the  other  side  Arno." 

108.  That  last  sentence  is  a  significant  one.  Here  is  the 
central  expression  of  the  true  burgess  or  townsman  temper, — 
resolute  maintenance  of  fortified  peace.  These  are  the  walls 
which  modem  republicanism  throws  down,  to  make  boulevards 
over  their  ruins. 

109.  Such  new  order  being  taken,  Florence  remained  quiet 
for — full  two  months.  On  the  13th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  died  the  Emperor  Frederick  H. ;  news  of  his  death  did 
not  reach  Florence  till  the  7th  January,  1251.  It  had  chanced, 
according  to  Villani,  that  on  the  actual  day  of  his  death,  his 
Florentine  vice-regent,  Rinieri  of  Montemerlo,  was  killed  by 
a  piece  of  the  vaulting  \  of  his  room  falling  on  him  as  ho 
slept.  And  when  the  people  heard  of  the  Emperor's  death, 
"  which  was  most  useful  and  needful  for  Holy  Church,  and 
for  our  commune,"  they  took  the  fall  of  the  roof  on  his  lieu- 
tenant as  an  omen  of  the  extinction  of  Imperial  authority,  and 
resolved  to  bring  home  all  their  Guelphic  exiles,  and  that  the 

*  We  will  examine  afterwards  the  heraldry  of  the  trades,  chap.  xi... 
Villani. 

f  120  braccia. 

\  "  Una  volta  ch'  era  sopra  la  camera.'' 
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Ghibellines  should  be  forced  to  make  peace  with  them.  Wliich 
was  done,  aud  the  peace  really  lasted  for  full  six  months- 
when,  a  quarrel  chancing  with  Ghibelline  Pistoja,  the  Floren- 
tines, under  a  Milanese  podesta,  fought  their  first  properly 
communal  and  commercial  battle,  with  gi'eat  slaughter  of  Pis- 
tojese.  Natiu'ally  enough,  but  very  unwisely,  the  Florentine 
Ghibellines  declined  to  take  part  in  this  battle  ;  whereupon 
the  people,  returning  flushed  with  victory,  drove  them  all  out, 
and  established  pure  Guelph  government  in  Florence,  chang- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  flag  of  the  city  from  gules,  a  Uly 
argent,  to  argent,  a  lily  gules  ;  but  the  most  ancient  bearing 
of  all,  simply  parted  per  pale,  argent  and  gules,  remained 
alwaj's  on  their  cari'occio  of  battle, — "Non  si  muto  mai." 

110.  "Non  si  muto  mai."  Villani  did  not  know  how  true 
his  words  were.  That  old  shield  of  Florence,  parted  per  pale, 
argent  and  gules,  (or  our  own  Saxon  Oswald's,  parted  per 
pale,  or  and  purpure,)  are  heraldry'-  changeless  in  sign  ;  declar- 
ing the  necessary  balance,  in  ruhng  men,  of  the  Rational  and 
Imaginative  powers  ;  pure  Alp,  and  glowing  cloud. 

Church  and  State — Pope  and  Emperor — Clergy  and  Laity, 
— all  these  are  partial,  accidental — too  often,  ciiminal — ojDpo- 
sitions  ;  but  the  bodily  and  spiritual  elements,  seemingly 
adverse,  remain  in  everlasting  harmony, 

Not  less  the  new  bearing  of  the  shield,  the  red  fleur-de-lys, 
has  another  meaning.  It  is  red,  not  as  ecclesiastical,  but  as 
free.  Not  of  Guelph  against  Ghibelline,  but  of  Labourer- 
against  Knight.  No  more  his  sei-f,  but  his  minister.  His  duty 
no  more  'servitium,'  but  'ministerium,'  'mestier.'  "We  learn 
the  power  of  word  after  word,  as  of  sign  after  sign,  as  we  fol- 
low the  traces  of  this  nascent  art.  I  have  sketched  for  you 
this  lily  from  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Giotto.  You  may  judge 
by  the  subjects  of  the  sculpture  beside  it  that  it  was  built  just 
in  this  fit  of  commercial  triumph  ;  for  all  the  outer  bas-rehefs 
are  of  trades. 

111.  Draw  that  red  lily  then,  and  fix  it  in  youi'  minds  as 
the  sign  of  the  great  change  in  the  temper  of  Florence,  and 
in  her  laws,  in  mid-thirteenth  century  ;  and  remember  also, 
when  you  go  to  Florence  and  see  that  mighty  tower  of  the 
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Palazzo  Veccbio  (noble  stiU,  in  spite  of  the  calamitous  and 
accui'sed  restorations  wLich  have  smoothed  its  iiigged  out- 
hne,  and  elBfaced  with  modem  vulgarisms  its  lovely  sculpture) 
— temdnatiug  the  shadowy  perspectives  of  the  Ufiizii,  or 
dominant  over  the  city  seen  from  Fesole  or  Bellosguardo, — 
that,  as  the  tower  of  Giotto  is  the  notablest  monument  in  the 
world  of  the  Religion  of  Europe,  so,  on  tliis  tower  of  the 
Pidazzo  Vecchio,  first  shook  itself  to  the  winds  the  Lily  stan- 
dard of  her  hberal, — because  honest, — commerce. 


LECTURE  V. 


PAX     VOBIS  CUM. 


112.  My  last  lecture  ended  with  a  sentence  which  I  thought, 
myself,  rather  pretty,  and  quite  fit  for  a  popular  newspaper, 
about  the  '  lily  standard  of  hberal  commerce. '  But  it  might 
occui',  and  I  hope  did  occur,  to  some  of  you,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  apj^ropriate  if  the  lily  had  changed  coloui* 
the  other  way,  from  red  to  white,  (instead  of  white  to  red,)  as 
a  sign  of  a  pacific  constitution  and  kindly  national  purj^ose. 

113.  I  believe  otherwise,  however ;  and  although  the  change 
itself  was  for  the  sake  of  change  merely,  you  may  see  in  it,  I 
think;  one  of  the  historical  coincidences  which  contain  true 
instruction  for  us. 

Quite  one  of  the  chiefest  art-mistakes  and  stupidities  of 
men  has  been  their  tendency  to  dress  soldiers  in  red  clothes, 
and  monks,  or  pacific  persons,  in  black,  white,  or  grey  ones. 
At  least  half  of  that  mental  bias  of  young  people,  which  sus- 
tains the  wickedness  of  war  among  us  at  this  day,  is  owing  to 
the  prettiness  of  uniforms.  'Make  all  Hussars  black,  all 
Guards  black,  all  troops  of  the  line  black  ;  dress  officers  and 
men,  alike,  as  you  would  public  executioners  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  commissions  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
Habitually,  on  the  contrary,  you  dress  these  destructive 
rustics  and  their  officei*s  in  scarlet  and  gold,  but  give  your 
productive  rustics  no  costume  of  honour  or  beauty  ;  you  give 
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your  peaceful  student  a  costume  wbicli  he  tucks  up  to  his 
waist,  because  he  is  ashamed  of  it ;  and  dress  your  pious 
rectors,  and  your  sisters  of  charity,  in  black,  as  if  it  were  their 
trade  instead  of  the  soldier's  to  send  people  to  hell,  and  their 
own  destiny  to  arrive  there. 

114.  But  the  investiture  of  the  lily  of  Florence  with  scarlet 
is  a  symbol, — unintentional,  observe,  but  not  the  less  notable, 
— of  the  recovery  of  human  sense  and  intelligence  in  this 
matter.  The  reign  of  war  was  past ;  this  was  the  sign  of  it ; 
— the  red  glow,  not  now  of  the  Towers  of  Dis,  but  of  the 
Carita,  "  che  appena  fora  dentro  al  fuoco  nota."  And  a  dny 
is  coming,  be  assured,  when  the  kings  of  Europe  will  dress 
their  peaceful  troops  beautifully  ;  will  clothe  their  peasant 
girls  "in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,"  and  "put  on  orna- 
ments of  gold  upon  their  apparel  ;  "  when  the  crocus  and  the 
lily  will  not  be  the  only  Hving  things  dressed  daintily  in  our 
land,  and  the  glory  of  the  wisest  monarchs  be  indeed,  in  that 
their  people,  Hke  themselves,  shall  be,  at  least  in  some  dim 
likeness,  "arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

115.  But  as  for  the  immediate  behaviour  of  Florence  her- 
self, with  her  new  standard,  its  colour  was  quite  sufficiently 
significant  in  that  old  symbolism,  when  the  first  restrial  bear- 
ing was  drawn  by  dying  fingers  dipped  in  blood.  The  Guelph- 
ic  revolution  had  put  her  into  definite  political  opposition 
with  her  nearest,  and  therefore, — according  to  the  custom 
and  Christianity  of  the  time, — her  hatefuUest,  neighbours, — 
Pistoja,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Volterra.  What  glory  might  not  be 
acquired,  what  kind  purposes  answered,  by  making  pacific 
mercantile  states  also  of  those  benighted  towns !  Besides, 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  had  thrown  his  party  everywhere 
into  discouragement  ;  and  what  was  the  use  of  a  flag  which 
flew  no  farther  than  over  the  new  palazzo  ? 

116.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  year,  the  pacific  Florentines 
began  by  ravaging  the  teri'itory  of  Pistoja  ;  then  attacked  the 
Pisans  at  Pontadera,  and  took  3000  prisoners  ;  and  finished 
by  traversing,  and  eating  up  all  that  could  be  ate  in,  the 
country  of  Siena  ;  besides  beating  the  Sienese  under  the 
castle  of  Montalcino.  Returning  in  triumph  after  these  benev- 
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olent   operations,  they    resolved   to  strike  a  new   piece   of 
money  in  memor}^  of  them, — the  golden  Florin  ! 

117.  This  coin  I  have  placed  in  your  room  of  study,  to  be 
the  first  of  the  series  of  coins  which  I  hope  to  ari'ange  for 
you,  not  chronologically,  but  for  the  various  interest,  whether 
as  regards  art  or  history,  which  they  should  possess  in  3'our 
general  studies.  "  The  Florin  of  Florence,"  (says  Sismondi), 
"through  all  the  monetaiy  revolutions  of  all  neighbouring 
countries,  and  while  the  bad  faith  of  governments  adulterated 
their  coin  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  has  always 
remained  the  same  ;  it  is,  to-day,"  (I  don't  know  when, 
exactly,  he  wrote  this, — but  it  doesn't  matter),  '*  of  the  same 
weight,  and  bears  the  same  name  and  the  same  stamp,  which 
it  did  when  it  was  struck  in  1252."  It  was  gold  of  the  purest 
title  (24  carats),  weighed  the  eighth  of  an  ounce,  and  earned, 
as  you  see,  on  one  side  the  image  of  St.  John  Baptist,  on  the 
other  the  Fleur-de-l^-s.  It  is  the  coin  which  Chaucer  takes 
for  the  best  representation  of  beautiful  money  in  the  Par- 
doner's Tale  :  this,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  fairest  mask  of 
Death.  Yillani's  relation  of  its  moral  and  commercial  effect 
at  Tunis  is  worth  translating,  being  in  the  substance  of  it,  I 
doubt  not,  true. 

118.  "And  these  new  florins  beginning  to  scatter  through 
the  world,  some  of  them  got  to  Tunis,  in  Barbaiy  ;  and  the 
King  of  Tunis,  who  was  a  worthy  and  wise  lord,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  them,  and  had  them  tested  ;  and  finding  them 
of  fine  gold,  he  praised  them  much,  and  had  the  legend  on 
them  interpreted  to  him, — to  wit,  on  one  side  'St  John  Bap- 
tist,' on  the  other  'Florentia.'  So  seeing  they  were  pieces  of 
Christian  money,  he  sent  for  the  Pisan  merchants,  who  were 
free  of  his  port,  and  much  before  the  King  (and  also  the 
Florentines  traded  in  Tunis  through  Pisan  agents), — [see 
these  hot  little  Pisans,  how  they  are  first  eveiywhere,] — and 
asked  of  them  what  city  it  was  among  the  Christians  which 
made  the  said  florins.  And  the  Pisans  answered  in  spite  and 
envy,  *  They  are  our  land  Arabs.'  The  King  answered  wisely, 
"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  Arab's  money  ;  you  Pisans,  what 
golden  money  have  you  got  ? "     Then  they  were  confused, 
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and  knew  not  what  to  answer.  So  he  asked  if  there  was  any 
Florentine  among  them.  And  there  was  found  a  merchant 
from  the  other-side-Arno,  by  name  Peter  Balducci,  disci^eet 
and  wise.  The  King  asked  him  of  the  state  and  being  of 
Florence,  of  which  the  Pisans  made  their  Arabs, — who  an- 
swered him  wisely,  showing  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
Florence;  and  how  Pisa,  in  comparison,  was  not,  either  in 
land  or  people,  the  half  of  Florence  ;  and  that  they  had  no 
golden  money  ;  and  that  the  gold  of  which  those  florins  had 
been  made  was  gained  by  the  Florentines  above  and  beyond 
them,  by  many  victories.  AVherefore  the  said  Pisans  were 
put  to  shame,  and  the  King,  both  by  reason  of  the  florin,  and 
for  the  words  of  our  wise  citizen,  made  the  Florentines  free, 
and  appointed  for  them  their  own  Fondaco,  and  church,  in 
Tunis,  and  gave  them  privileges  like  the  Pisans.  And  this 
we  know  for  a  truth  from  the  same  Peter,  having  been  in 
company  with  him  at  the  office  of  the  Priors." 

119.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  value  of  the  piece  was  at 
this  time  :  the  sentence  with  which  Sismondi  concludes  his 
account  of  it  'being  only  useful  as  an  example  of  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  cuiTency  in  which  many  even  of  the 
best  educated  persons  at  the  present  day  remain. 

"Its  value,"  he  says  always  the  same,  "answers  to  eleven 
francs  forty  centimes  of  France." 

But  all  that  can  be  scientifically  said  of  any  piece  of  money 
is  that  it  contains  a  given  weight  of  a  given  metal.  Its  value 
in  other  coins,  other  metals,  or  other  general  produce,  vaiies 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  from  instant  to  instant. 

120.  With  this  coin  of  Florence  ought  in  justice  to  be 
ranked  the  Venetian  zecchin  ;  *  but  of  it  I  can  only  thus  give 
you  account  in  another  place, — for  I  must  at  once  go  on  now 
to  tell  you  the  first  use  I  find  recorded,  as  being  made  by  the 
Florentines  of  their  new  money. 

They  pursued  in  the  years  1253  and  1254  their  energetic 
promulgation  of  peace.     They  ravaged  the  lands  of  Pistoja  so 

*  In  connection  with  tlie  Pisans'  insulting  intention  by  their  term  of 
Arabs,  remember  that  tlie  Venetian  'zecca,'  (mint)  came  from  the 
Arabic  'sehk,'  the  steel  die  used  in  coinage. 
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often,  that  the  Pistojese  submitted  themselves,  on  condition 
of  receiving  back  their  Guelph  exiles,  and  admitting  a  Flor- 
entine garrison  into  Pistoja.  Next  they  attacked  Monte 
Reggione,  the  March-fortress  of  the  Sienese  ;  and  pressed  it 
so  vigorously  that  Siena  was  fain  to  make  peace  too,  on  con- 
dition of  ceasing  her  alliance  with  the  Ghibellines.  Next 
they  ravaged  the  territory  of  Volterra :  the  townspeople,  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  their  rock  fortress,  came  out  to  give 
battle  ;  the  Florentines  beat  them  up  the  hill,  and  entered 
the  town  gates  with  the  fugitives. 

121.  And,  for  note  to  this  sentence,  in  my  long-since-read 
volume  of  Sismoiidi,  I  find  a  cross-fleuiy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  with  the  date  1254  underneath  it ;  meaning  that  I  was 
to  remember  that  year  as  the  beginning  of  Christian  wai'fare. 
For  Uttle  as  you  may  think  it,  and  grotesquely  opposed  as 
this  ravnging  of  their  neighbours'  territories  may  seem  to  theii' 
pacific  mission,  this  Florentine  army  is  fighting  in  absolute 
good  faith.  Partly  self-deceived,  indeed,  by  their  own  am- 
bition, and  by  their  fiery  natures,  rejoicing  in  the  excitement 
of  battle,  they  have  nevertheless,  in  this  their  "  year  of  vic- 
tories,"— so  they  ever  afterwards  called  it, — no  occult  or 
malignant  purpose.  At  least,  whatever  is  occult  or  malignant 
is  also  unconscious  ;  not  now  in  cruel,  but  in  kindly  jealousy 
of  their  neighbours,  and  in  a  true  desire  to  communicate  and 
extend  to  them  the  privileges  of  their  own  new  artizan  gov- 
ernment, the  Trades  of  Florence  have  taken  arms.  They  are 
justly  proud  of  themselves  ;  rightly  assured  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  they  have  made  ;  true  to  each  other  for  the  time, 
and  confident  in  the  future.  No  army  ever  fought  in  better 
cause*,  or  with  more  united  heart.  And  accordingly  they  meet 
with  no  check,  and  commit  no  eiTor  ;  from  tower  to  tower  of 
the  field  fortresses, — from  gate  to  gate  of  the  great  cities, — 
they  march  in  one  continuous  and  daily  more  splendid  tri- 
umph, yet  in  gentle  and  perfect  discipline  ;  and  now,  when 
they  have  entered  VolteiTa  with  her  fugitives,  after  stress  of 
battle,  not  a  drop  of  blood  is  shed,  nor  a  single  house  pillaged, 
nor  is  any  other  condition  of  peace  required  than  the  exile  of 
the  Ghibelline  nobles.     You   may  remember,  as  a  symbol  of 
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the  influence  of  Ghiistianity  in  this  result,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Volterra,  with  his  clergy,  came  out  in  procession  to  meet  them 
as  the}'  began  to  run  *  the  streets,  and  obtained  this  mercy  ; 
else  the  old  habits  of  pillage  would  have  prevailed. 

122.  And  from  Volterra,  the  Florentine  ai*my  entered  on 
the  territory  of  Pisa  ;  and  now  wdth  so  high  prestige,  that  the 
Pisans  at  once  sent  ambassadors  to  them  wdth  keys  in  their 
hands,  in  token  of  submission.  And  the  Florentines  made 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  that  the  Pisans  should  let  the 
Florentine  merchandize  pass  in  and  out  without  tax  ; — should 
use  the  same  weights  as  Florence, — the  same  cloth  measure, 
— and  the  same  alloy  of  money. 

123.  You  see  that  Mi\  Adam  Smith  was  not  altogether  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  free  trade  ;  and  six  hundred  years 
have  passed  without  bringing  Eui'ope  generally  to  the  degree 
of  mercantile  intelligence,  as  to  weiglits  and  currency,  which 
Florence  had  in  her  year  of  victories. 

The  Pisans  broke  this  peace  two  years  afterwards,  to  help 
the  Emperor  Manfred  ;  whereupon  the  Florentines  attacked 
them  instantly  again  ;  defeated  them  on  the  Serchio,  near 
Lucca  ;  entered  the  Pisan  territory  by  the  Val  di  Serchio ; 
and  there,  cutting  down  a  great  pine  tree,  struck  their  florins 
on  the  stump  of  it,  putting,  for  memory,  under  the  feet  of  the 
St.  John,  a  trefoil  "  in  guise  of  a  httle  tree."  And  note  here 
the  difference  between  artistic  and  mechanical  coinage.  The 
Florentines,  using  pure  gold,  and  thin,  can  strike  their  coin 
anywhere,  with  only  a  wooden  anvil,  and  their  engraver  is 
ready  on  the  instant  to  make  such  change  in  the  stamp  as 
may  record  any  new  triumph.  Consider  the  vigour,  popu- 
larity, pleasantness  of  an  art  of  coinage  thus  ductile  to 
events,  and  easy  in  manipulution. 

124  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  a  thin  gold  coinage  like 
that  of  the  English  angel,  and  these  Italian  zecchins,  is  both 
more  convenient  and  prettier  than  the  massive  gold  of  the 
Greeks,  often  so  small  that  it  drops  through  the  fingers,  and, 
if  of  any  size,  inconveniently  large  in  value. 

125.  It  was  in  the  following  year,  1255,  that  the  Florentines 
*  Corsoua  la  citta  seuza  contesto  luuuo.' —  VilUmi. 
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made  the  noblest  use  of  their  newly  struck  florins,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  recorded  in  any  history  ;  and  a  Florentine  citizen 
made  as  noble  refusal  of  them.  You  will  find  the  two  stories 
in  Giovanni  Villaui,  Book  6th,  chapters  61,  62.  One  or  two 
important  facts  ai*e  added  by  8ismondi,  but  without  references. 
I  take  his  statement  as  on  the  whole  trustworthy,  using  Vil- 
laui's  authority  wherever  it  reaches  ;  one  or  two  points  I  have 
farther  to  explain  to  you  myself  as  I  go  on. 

126.  The  first  tale  shows  veiy  curiously  the  mercenaiy  and 
independent  character  of  warfare,  as  it  now  was  earned  on  by 
the  great  chiefs,  whether  Guelph  or  Ghibelline.  The  Floren- 
tines wanted  to  send  a  troop  of  five  hundred  horse  to  assist 
Orvieto,  a  Guelph  town,  isolated  on  its  rock,  and  at  present 
liarrassed  upon  it.  They  gave  command  of  this  troop  to  the 
Knight  Guido  Guerra  de'  Conti  Guidi,  and  he  and  his  riders 
Bct  out  for  Orvieto  by 'the  Umbrian  road,  through  Arezzo, 
■which  was  at  peace  with  Florence,  though  a  Ghibelline  town. 
The  Guelph  party  within  the  town  asked  help  from  the  pass- 
ing Florentine  battalion  ;  and  Guido  Gueri-a,  without  any 
authority  for  such  action,  used  the  troop  of  which  he  was  in 
command  in  their  favour,  and  drove  out  the  Ghibellines.  Sis- 
mondi  does  not  notice  what  is  quite  one  of  the  main  points  in 
the  matter,  that  this  troop  of  horse  must  have  been  mainly 
composed  of  Count  Guido's  own  retainers,  and  not  of  Floren- 
tine citizens,  who  would  not  have  cared  to  leave  their  business 
on  such  a  far-off  quest  as  this  help  to  Orvieto.  However, 
Arezzo  is  thus  brought  over  to  the  Florentine  interest ;  and 
any  other  Italian  state  would  have  been  sure,  while  it  dis- 
claimed the  Count's  independent  action,  to  keep  the  advantage 
of  it.  Not  so  Florence.  She  is  entirely  resolved,  in  these 
years  of  victory,  to  do  justice  to  all  men  so  far  she  understands 
it ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  give  her  some  trouble  to  do  it,  and 
worse, — cost  her  some  of  her  fine  new  florins.  For  her  counter- 
mandate  is  quite  powerless  with  Guido  Guerra.  He  has  taken 
Arezzo  mainly  with  his  own  men,  and  means  to  stay  there, 
thinking  that  the  Florentines,  if  even  they  do  not  abet  him, 
will  take  no  practical  steps  against  him.  But  he  does  not  know 
this  newly  risen  elan  of  military  merchants,  who  quite  clearly 
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understand  what  honesty  means,  and  will  put  themselves  out 
of  their  way  to  keep  their  faith.  Florence  calls  out  her  trades 
instantly,  and  with  gules,  a  dragon  vert,  and  or,  a  bull  sable, 
the}'  march,  themselves,  angrily  up  the  Val  d'Aruo,  replace  the 
adverse  Ghibellines  in  ^Vrezzo,  and  send  Master  Guido  de'  Conti 
Guido  about  his  business.  But  the  prettiest  and  most  curious 
part  of  the  whole  story  is  their  equity  even  to  him,  after  he 
had  given  them  all  this  trouble.  They  entirely  recognize  the 
need  he  is  under  of  getting  meat,  somehow,  for  the  mouths  of 
these  five  hundred  riders  of  his  ;  also  they  hold  him  still  their 
fiiend,  though  an  unmanageable  one  ;  and  admit  with  praise 
what  of  more  or  less  patriotic  and  Guelphic  principle  may  be 
at  the  root  of  his  disobedience.  So  when  he  claims  twelve 
thousand  lii'e, — roughly,  some  two  thousand  pounds  of  money 
at  present  value, — from  the  Guelphs  of  Arezzo  for  his  sendee, 
and  the  Guelphs,  having  got  no  good  of  it,  owing  to  this  Flor- 
entine interference,  object  to  paying  him,  the  Florentines 
themselves  lend  them  the  mone}', — and  are  never  paid  a  far- 
thing of  it  back. 

127.  There  is  a  beautiful  "investment  of  capital  "  for  yom* 
modern  merchant  to  study  !  No  interest  thought  of,  and  little 
hope  of  ever  getting  back  the  principal.  And  yet  you  will 
find  that  there  were  no  mercantile  "panics,"  in  Florence  in 
those  days,  nor  failing  bankers,*  nor  "  clearings  out  of  this 
establishment — any  reasonable  ofler  accepted." 

128.  But  the  second  stor}^  of  a  private  Florentine  citizen, 
is  better  still. 

In  that  campaign  against  Pisa  in  which  the  florins  were 
stmck  on  the  root  of  pine,  the  conditions  of  peace  had  been 
ratified  by  the  surrender  to  Florence  of  the  Pisan  fortress  of 
Mutrona,  which  commanded  a  tract  of  seaboard  below  Pisa, 
of  gi-eat  importance  for  the  Tuscan  trade.  The  Florentines 
had  stipulated  for  the  right  not  only  of  holding,  but  of  de- 
stroying it,  if  they  chose  ;  and  in  their  Council  of  Ancients, 
after  long  debate,  it  was  determined  to  raze  it,  the  cost  of  its 

*  Some  account  of  the  state  of  modern  British  business  in  this  kind 
will  be  given,  I  hope,  in  some  number  of  "Fors  Clavigera''  for  this 
year,  1874. 
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garrison  l:)eing  troublesome,  and  the  freedom  of  seaboard  all 
that  the  city  wanted.  But  the  Pisans  feeling  the  power  that 
the  fortress  had  ngainst  them  in  case  of  future  war,  and  doubt- 
ful of  the  issue  of  council  at  Florence,  sent  a  private  negotia- 
tor to  the  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  who  was  known 
to  have  most  influence,  though  one  of  the  poorest  of  them, 
Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni  ;  and  oflered  him  four  thousand 
golden  florins  if  he  would  get  the  vote  passed  to  raze  Mutrona. 
The  votfv  .lad  passed  the  evening  before.  Aldobrandino  dis- 
missed the  Pisan  ambassador  in  silence,  returned  instantly  into 
the  council,  and  without  saying  anj-thing  of  the  offer  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  got  them  to  reconsider  their  vote,  and 
showed  them  such  reason  for  keeping  Mutrona  in  its  strength, 
that  the  vote  for  its  destruction  was  rescinded.  "  And  note 
thou,  oh  reader,"  says  Villani,  "the  virtue  of  such  a  citizen, 
who,  not  being  rich  in  substance,  had  yet  such  continence  and 
loyalty  for  his  state." 

129.  You  might,  perhaps,  once,  have  thought  me  detaining 
you  needlessly  with  these  historical  details,  little  bearing,  it 
is  commonly  supposed,  on  the  subject  of  art.  But  you  are,  I 
trust,  now  in  some  degree  persuaded  that  no  art,  Florentine 
or  any  other,  can  be  understood  without  knowing  these 
sculptures  and  mouldings  of  the  national  soul.  You  remem- 
ber I  first  begun  this  large  digression  when  it  became  a  ques- 
tion with  us  why  some  of  Giovanni  Pisano's  sepulchral  work  had 
been  destroyed  at  Perugia.  And  now  we  shall  get  our  fii'st 
gleam  of  light  on  the  matter,  finding  similar  operations  car- 
ried on  in  Florence.  For  a  little  w^hile  after  this  speech  in 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  Aldobrandino  died,  and  the  people, 
at  public  cost,  built  him  a  tomb  of  marble,  "  higher  than  any 
other  "  in  the  church  of  Santa  Reparata,  engi-aving  on  it  these 
verses,  which  I  leave  you  to  construe,  for  I  cannot : — 

Fons  est  supremus  Aldobrandino  amoenus. 
Ottoboni  natus,  a  bono  civita  datus. 

Only  I  suppose  the  pretty  word  *  amoenus  '  may  be  taken  as 
markinj?  the  delipfhtfulness  and  sweetness  of  character  which 
had  won  all  men's  love,  more,  even,  than  their  gi'atitude. 
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130.  It  failed  of  its  effect,  however,  on  the  Tuscan  aristo- 
cratic mind.  For,  when,  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia,  the 
Ghibellines  had  again  their  own  way  in  Florence,  though 
Ottobuoni  had  been  then  dead  three  years,  they  beat  down 
his  tomb,  pulled  the  dead  body  out  of  it,  dragged  it — by  such 
tenure  as  it  might  still  possess — through  the  city,  and  threw 
the  fragments  of  it  into  ditches.  It  is  a  memorable  parallel 
to  the  treatment  of  the  body  of  Cromwell  by  our  own  Cava- 
liers ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  laudatory  epitaph  upon  a  man,  that  his  body  should  be 
thus  torn  from  its  rest.  For  he  can  hardly  have  spent  his  life 
better  than  in  drawing  on  himself  the  kind  of  enmity  which 
can  so  be  gratified  ;  and  for  the  most  loving  of  lawgivers, 
as  of  princes,  the  most  enviable  and  honourable  epitaph  has 
always  been 
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131.  Not  but  that  pacific  Florence,  in  her  pride  of  victor^', 
was  beginning  to  show  uuamiableness  of  temper  also,  on  her 
so  equitable  side.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  of  Correggio,  that  in  1257,  when  Matthew  Cor- 
reggio,  of  Parma,  was  the  Podesta  of  Florence,  the  Floren- 
tines determined  to  destroy  the  castle  and  walls  of  Poggi- 
bonzi,  suspected  of  Ghibelline  tendency,  though  the  Poggi- 
bonzi  people  came  with  '*  coregge  in  coUo,"  leathern  straj^s 
round  their  necks,  to  ask  that  their  cattle  might  be  spared. 
And  the  heartburnings  between  the  two  parties  went  on, 
smouldering  hotter  and  hotter,  till  July,  1258,  when  the 
people  having  discovered  secret  dealings  between  the  Uberti 
and  the  Emperor  Manfred,  and  the  Uberti  refusing  to  obey 
citation  to  the  popular  tribunals,  ihe  trades  ran  to  arms,  at- 
tacked the  Uberti  palace,  killed  a  number  of  their  people,  took 
prisoner,  .Uberto  of  the  Uberti,  Hubert  of  the  Huberts,  or 
Bright-mind  of  the  Bright-minds,  with  '  Mangia  degl'  Infan- 
gati,    ( '  Gobbler  *   of    the   dirty   ones '   this   knight's  name 

*  At  least,  the  compound  'Mangia-paiie,'  'muncli-bread/  stands  still 
for  a  good-for-notliiug  fellow. 
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sounds  like,) — and  after  tbey  had  confessed  their  giiilt,  be- 
headed them  iu  St.  Michael's  corn-market ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Uberti  and  Ghibelline  families  were  diiven  out  of  Florence, 
and  their  palaces  pulled  down,  and  the  walls  towai-ds  Siena 
built  with  the  stones  of  them  ;  and  two  months  afterwards, 
the  people  suspecting  the  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa  of  treating 
with  the  Ghibellines,  took  him,  and  tortured  him  ;  and  he 
confessing  under  tortui'e,  '*  at  the  cry  of  the  people,  they  be- 
headed him  in  the  square  of  St.  Apollinai*e."  For  which  un- 
expected piece  of  clangorous  impiety  the  Florentines  were  ex- 
communicated, besides  drawing  upon  themselves  the  steady 
enmity  of  Pavia,  the  Abbot's  native  towTi ;  "and  indeed 
people  say  the  Abbot  was  innocent,  though  he  belonged  to  a 
gTeat  Ghibelline  house.  And  for  this  sin,  and  for  many 
others  done  by  the  wicked  people,  many  wise  persons  say 
that  God,  for  Divine  judgment,  permitted  upon  the  said 
people  the  revenge  and  slaughter  of  Monteaperti." 

132.  The  sentence  which  I  have  last  read  introduces,  as  you 
must  at  once  have  felt,  a  new  condition  of  things.  Generall}^ 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Ghibellines  as  infidel,  or  impious ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  represent,  indeed,  the  resistance  of 
kingly  to  priestly  power.  But,  in  this  action  of  Florence,  we 
have  the  rise  of  another  force  against  the  Church,  in  the  end 
to  be  much  more  fatal  to  it,  that  of  popular  intelligence  and 
popular  passion.  I  must  for  the  present,  however,  return  to 
our  immediate  business  ;  and  ask  you  to  take  note  of  the  effect, 
on  actually  existing  Florentine  architecture,  of  the  pohtical 
movements  of  the  ten  years  we  have  been  studying. 

133.  In  the  revolution  of  Candlemas,  1248,  the  successful 
GhibeUines  throw  down  thirty-six  of  the  Guelph  palaces. 

And  in  the  revolution  of  July,  1258,  the  successful  Guelphs 
throw  down  all  the  Ghibelline  palaces. 

Meantime  the  trades,  as  agamst  the  Knights  Castellans,  have 
thrown  down  the  tops  of  all  the  towers  above  seventy-five  feet 
high. 

And  we  shall  presently  have  a  proposal,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Ai'bia,  to  tlirow  down  Florence  altogether. 

134.  You  think  at  first  that  this  is  remarkably  like  the  course 
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of  republican  reformations  in  the  present  clay  ?  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference.  In  the  first  place,  the  palaces  and  towers 
are  not  thrown  down  in  mere  spite  or  desire  of  min,  but  after 
quite  definite  experience  of  their  danger  to  the  State,  and 
positive  dejection  of  boiling  lead  and  wooden  logs  from  their 
machicolations  upon  the  heads  below.  In  the  second  place, 
nothing  is  thrown  down  without  complete  certainty  on  the 
part  of  the  overthrowers  that  they  are  able,  and  willing,  to 
build  as  good  or  better  things  instead  ;  which,  if  any  hke  con- 
viction exist  in  the  minds  of  modern  republicans,  is  a  wofuUy 
ill-founded  one  :  and  lastly,  these  abolitions  of  private  wealth 
were  coincident  with  a  widely  spreading  disposition  to  under- 
take, as  I  have  above  noticed,  works  of  public  utility,  from 
which  no  dividends  were  to  be  received  by  any  of  the  sharehold- 
ers ;  and  for  the  execution  of  which  tJie  builders  received  no 
commission  on  the  cost,  but  payment  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a 
day,  carefully  adjusted  to  the  exertion  of  real  power  and  in- 
telligence. 

135.  We  must  not,  therefore,  without  qualification  blame, 
though  we  may  profoundly  regret,  the  destructive  passions  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  architecture  of  the  palaces  thus 
destroyed  in  Florence  contained  examples  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful round-arched  work  that  had  been  developed  by  the  Norman 
schools  ;  and  was  in  some  cases  adorned  T\-ith  a  barbaric  splen- 
dour, and  fitted  into  a  majesty  of  strength  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
conjecture  the  effect  of  it  from  the  few  now  existing  traces, 
must  have  presented  some  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
street  edifice  ever  existent  amono:  civil  societies. 

136.  It  may  be  a  temporary  relief  for  you  from  the  confu- 
sion of  following  the  giddy  successions  of  Florentine  temper, 
if  I  inteiTupt,  in  this  place,  my  history  of  the  city  by  some  in- 
quiry into  technical  points  relating  to  the  architecture  of 
these  destroyed  palaces.  Their  style  is  familiar  to  us,  indeed, 
in  a  buildinj?  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  beHeve  the  earlv  date, — 
the  leaninof  tower  of  Pisa.  The  lower  stories  of  it  are  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  open  arcades  of  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa 
and  Lucca,  as  well  as  the  lighter  construction  of  the  spire  of 
St.  Niccol,  at  Pisa,  (though  this  was  built  in  continuation  of 
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the  older  style  by  Niccola  himself,)  all  represent  to  you,  though 
in  enriched  condition,  the  general  manner  of  building  in  pal- 
aces of  the  Norman  period  in  Val  d'Ai'no.  That  of  the  Tosin- 
ghi,  above  the  old  market  in  Florence,  is  especially  mentioned 
by  Villani,  as  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  entirely 
built  with  Httle  pillars,  (colonnelli, )  of  marble.  On  their 
splendid  masonry  was  founded  the  exquisiteness  of  that  which 
immediately  succeeded  them,  of  which  the  date  is  fixed  by 
definite  examples  both  in  Verona  and  Florence,  and  which  still 
exists  in  noble  masses  in  the  retired  streets  and  courts  of 
either  city  ;  too  soon  superseded,  in  the  great  thoroughfares, 
by  the  effeminate  and  monotonous  luxury  of  Venetian  renais- 
sance, or  by  the  heaps  of  quarried  stone  which  rise  into  tho 
ruggedness  of  theii'  native  cliffs,  in  the  Pitti  and  Strozzi  pal- 
aces. 
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137.  I  TOLD  you  in  my  last  lecture  that  the  exquisiteness  of 
Florentine  thirteenth  century  masonry  was  founded  on  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

I  use  the  word  *  founded '  in  a  literal  as  well  as  figurative 
sense.  While  the  merchants,  in  their  year  of  victories,  threw 
down  the  walls  of  the  war-towers,  they  as  eagerly  and  diligently 
set  their  best  craftsmen  to  lift  higher  the  walls  of  their 
churches.  For  the  most  part,  the  Early  Norman  or  Basilicau 
forms  were  too  low  to  please  them  in  theu*  present  enthusi- 
asm. Their  pride,  as  well  as  their  piety,  desired  that  these 
stones  of  their  temples  might  be  goodly  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
junctions,  insertions,  refittings,  and  elevations  were  under- 
taken ;  which,  the  genius  of  the  people  being  always  for  mo- 
saic, are  so  perfectly  executed,  and  mix  up  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century  work  in  such  intricate  harlequinade,  that  it  is 
enough  to  drive  a  poor  antiquary  wild. 

138.  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  however,  a  photograph  of  a 
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small  church,  which  shows  you  the  change  at  a  glance,  and  at- 
tests it  in  a  notable  manner. 

You  know  Hubert  of  Lucca  was  the  first  captain  of  the 
Florentine  people,  and  the  march  in  which  they  struck  their 
florin  on  the  pine  trunk  was  through  Lucca,  on  Pisa. 

Now  here  is  a  little  church  in  Lucca,  of  which  the  lower 
half  of  the  fayade  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  top,  built 
by  the  Florentines,  in  the  thirteenth,  and  sealed  for  their  own 
by  two  fleur-de-lys,  let  into  its  masonry.  The  most  important 
difference,  marking  the  date,  is  in  the  sculpture  of  the  heads 
which  carry  the  archivolts.  But  the  most  palpable  difference 
is  in  the  Cyclopean  simplicity  of  irregular  bedding  in  the 
lower  story  ;  and  the  delicate  bands  of  alternate  seri^entine 
and  marble,  which  follow  the  horizontal  or  couchant  placing 
of  the  stones  above. 

139.  Those  of  you  who,  interested  in  English  Gothic,  have 
visited  Tuscanj',  are,  I  think,  always  offended  at  first,  if 
not  in  permanence,  by  these  horizontal  stripes  of  her  marble 
walls.  Twenty-two  years  ago  I  quoted,  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  Professor  Willis's  statement  that  "a 
practice  more  destructive  of  architectural  grandeur  could 
hardl}'  be  conceived  ; "  and  I  defended  my  favourite  buildings 
against  that  judgement,  first  by  actual  compaiison  in  the  plate 
opposite  the  page,  of  a  piece  of  them  with  an  example  of  our 
modern  grandeur;  secondly,  (vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,)  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  asjDCct  with  that  of  the  building  of  the  grandest 
piece  of  wall  in  the  Alps, — that  Matterhoru  in  which  you 
all  have  now  learned  to  take  some  gymnastic  interest ;  and 
thirdly,  (vol.  i.,  chap,  xxvi.,)  by  reference  to  the  use  of  barred 
colours,  with  delight,  by  Giotto  and  all  subsequent  colourists. 

140.  But  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  to  ask;,  much  as  I 
always  disliked  the  English  Perpendicular,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  spectator's  mind,  had  the  buildings 
been  striped  vertically  instead  of  horizontally  ;  nor  did  I  then 
know,  or  in  the  least  imagine,  how  much  prax^lical  need  there 
w^as  for  reference  from  the  structure  of  the  edifice  to  that  of 
the  cliff  ;  and  how  much  the  permanence,  as  well  as  propriety, 
of  structure  depended  on  the  stones  being  couchant  in  the 
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wall,  as  they  had  been  in  the  quarry  :  to  which  subject  I  wish 
to-day  to  dii*ect  your  attention. 

141.  You  will  find  stated  with  as  much  clearness  as  I  am 
able,  in  the  first  and  fifth  lectures  in  "  Aratra  Pentelici,"  the 
principles  of  architectural  design  to  which,  in  all  my  future 
teaching,  I  shall  have  constantly  to  appeal;  namely,  that  arclii- 
tecture  consists  distinctively  in  the  adaptation  of  form  to  resist 
force  ; — that,  practically,  it  may  be  always  thought  of  as  doing 
this  by  the  ingenious  adjustment  of  various  pieces  of  solid 
material  ;  that  the  perception  of  this  ingenious  adjustment, 
or  structui'e,  is  to  be  always  joined  with  our  admiration  of  the 
superadded  ornament ;  and  that  all  delightful  ornament  is  the 
honouring  of  such  useful  structures  ;  but  that  the  beauty  of  the 
ornament  itself  is  independent  of  the  structure,  and  arrived 
at  'by  powers  of  mind  of  a  ver^'  diflerent  class  from  those 
which  are  necessary  to  give  skill  in  architecture  j^roper. 

142.  During  the  course  of  tbis  last  summer  I  have  been 
myself  very  dii'ectly  interested  in  some  of  the  quite  element- 
ary processes  of  tine  architecture.  I  have  been  building  a 
little  pier  into  Coniston  Lakfe,  and  various  walls  and  teiTaces 
in  a  steeply  sloping  garden,  all  which  had  to  be  constructed 
of  such  rough  stones  as  lay  nearest.  Under  the  dextrous  hands 
of  a  neighbour  farmer's  son,  the  pier  projected,  and  the  walls 
rose,  as  if  enchanted  ;  every  stone  taking  its  proper  place,  and 
the  loose  dyke  holding  itself  as  firmly  upright  as  if  the  grip- 
ping cement  of  the  Florentine  towers  had  fastened  it.  My 
own  better  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  statics 
did  not  enable  me,  myself,  to  build  six  inches  of  dyke  that 
would  stand  ;  and  all  the  decoration  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances consisted  in  turning  the  lichened  sides  of  the  stones 
outwards.  And  yet  the  noblest  conditions  of  building  in  the 
world  are  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  adornment,  by  play 
of  the  imagination,  of  materials  first  arranged  by  this  natural 
instinct  of  adjustment.  You  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
instinct  of  building,  but  you  must  not  tliink  the  play  of  the 
imagination  depends  upon  it.  Intelligent  laying  of  stones  is 
always  dehghtful ;  but  the  fancy  must  not  be  limited  to  ita 
contemplation. 


Plate  V. — Door  of  the  Baptistery.     Pisa. 
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143.  In  the  more  elaborate  architecture  of  my  neighbour- 
hood, I  have  taken  pleasure  these  many  years  ;  one  of  the  first 
papers  I  ever  wrote  on  architecture  was  a  study  of  the  West- 
moreland cottage  ; — properly,  observe,  the  cottage  of  West- 
mere-land,  of  the  land  of  western  lakes.  Its  principal  feature 
is  the  projecting  porch  at  its  door,  formed  by  two  rough  slabs 
of  Coniston  slate,  set  in  a  blunt  gable  ;  supported,  if  far  pro- 
jecting, by  two  larger  masses  for  uprights.  A  disciple  of  Mr. 
Pugin  would  dehghtedly  observe  that  the  porch  of  St.  Zano 
at  Verona  was  nothing  more  than  the  decoration  of  this  con- 
struction ;  but  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  first  idea  of  put- 
ting two  stones  together  to  keep  off  rain  was  all  on  which  the 
sculptor  of  St.  Zeno  wished  to  depend  for  your  entertainment. 

144.  Perhaps  you  may  most  clearly  understand  the  real 
connection  between  structure  and  decoration  by  considering 
all  architecture  as  a  kind  of"  book,  which  must  be  properly 
bound  indeed,  and  in  which  the  illumination  of  the  pages  has 
distinct  reference  in  all  its  forms  to  the  breadth  of  the  margins 
and  length  of  the  sentences  ;  but  is  itself  fi-ee  to  follow  its  own 
quite  sepai'ate  and  higher  objects  of  design. 

145.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  architecture  which  Niccola 
was  occupied  upon,  when  a  boy,  under  his  Byzantine  master. 
Here  is  the  door  of  the  Bajotistery  at  Pisa,  again  by  jMi\  Sev- 
ern deUghtfully  enlai'ged  for  us  from  a  photograph.*  The 
general  idea  of  it  is  a  square-headed  opening  in  a  solid  wall, 
faced  by  an  arch  cai'ried  on  shafts.  And  the  ornament  does 
indeed  follow  this  construction  so  that  the  eve  catches  it  \\'ith 
ease, — but  under  what  arbitrary  conditions !  In  the  square 
door,  certainly  the  side-posts  of  it  are  as  important  members  as 
the  Untel  they  carry  ;  but  the  Hntel  is  cai'ved  elaborately,  and 
the  side-posts  left  blank.  Of  the  facing  arch  and  shaft,  it  would 
be  similarly  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sustaining  vertical,  or 
sustained  curve,  were  the  more  important  member  of  the  con- 
struction ;  but  the  decorator  now  reverses  the  distribution  of 
his  care,  adorns  the  vertical  member  with  passionate  elabora- 

*  Plate  5  is  from  the  photograph  itself  ;  the  enlarged  drawing  showed 
the  arrangement  of  parts  more  clearly,  but  necessarily  omitted  detail 
wliich  it  is  better  here  to  retain. 
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tioD,  and  runs  a  narrow  band,  of  comparatively  nninteresting 
work,  round  the  arch.  Between  this  outer  shaft  and  inner 
door  is  a  square  pilaster,  of  which  the  architect  carves  one 
side,  and  lets  the  other  alone.  It  is  followed  by  a  smaller 
shaft  and  arch,  in  which  he  reverses  his  treatment  of  the  outer 
order  by  cutting  the  shaft  delicately  and  the  arch  deeply. 
Again,  whereas  in  what  is  called  the  decorated  construction 
of  English  Crothic,  the  pUlars  would  have  been  left  plain  and 
the  spandrils  deep  cut^ — here,  are  we  to  call  it  decoration  of 
the  construction,  when  the  pillars  are  carved  and  the  spandriLs 
left  plain  ?  Or  when,  finally,  either  these  spandril  spaces  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  or  the  corresponding  slopes  of  the  gable, 
are  loaded  with  recumbent  figures  by  the  sculptors  of  the  re- 
naissance, are  we  to  call,  for  instance,  Michael  Angelo's  Dawn 
and  Twilight,  only  the  decorations  of  the  sloping  plinths  of  a 
tomb,  or  trace  to  a  geometrical  propriety  the  subsequent  rule 
in  Italy  that  no  window  could  be  properly  complete  for  living 
people  to  look  out  of,  without  having  two  stone  people  sitting 
on  the  comers  of  it  above  ?  I  have  heard  of  charming  young 
ladies  occasionally,  at  very  crowded  balls,  sitting  on  the  staii-s, 
— ^would  you  call  them,  in  that  case,  only  decorations  of  the 
construction  of  the  staircase  ? 

146.  You  will  find,  on  consideration,  the  ultimate  fact  to  be 
that  to  which  I  have  just  referred  you  ; — my  statement  in 
•*  Aratra,**  that  the  idea  of  a  construction  originally  useful  is 
retained  in  good  architecture,  through  all  the  amusement  of 
its  ornamentation  ;  as  the  idea  of  the  proper  function  of  any 
piece  of  dress  ought  to  be  retained  through  its  changes  in  form 
or  embroidery-  A  good  spire  or  porch  retains  the  first  idea 
of  a  roof  usefully  covering  a  space,  as  a  Norman  high  cap  or 
elongated  Quaker's  bonnet  retains  the  original  idea  of  a  sim- 
ple covering  for  the  head  ;  and  any  extravagance  of  subsequent 
fancy  may  be  permitted,  so  long  as  the  notion  of  use  is  not 
altogether  lost.  A  girl  begins  by  wearing  a  plain  round  hat 
to  shade  her  from  the  sun  ;  ghe  ties  it  down  over  her  eai*s  on 
a  windy  day  ;  presently  she  decorates  the  edge  of  it,  so  bent, 
with  flowers  in  front,  or  the  riband  that  ties  it  vdi\\  a  bouquet 
at  the  side,  and  it  becomes  a  bonnet.     This  decoi-ate^l  con- 
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stniction  may  be  discreetly  changed,  by  endless  fashion,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  become  a  clearly  useless  riband  round  the 
middle  of  the  head,  or  a  clearly  useless  saucer  on  the  top 
of  it. 

147.  Again,  a  Norman  peasant  may  throw  up  the  top  of  her 
cap  into  a  peak,  or  a  Bernese  one  put  gauze  wings  at  the  side 
of  it,  and  still  be  dressed  with  propriety,  so  long  as  her  hair 
is  modestly  confined,  and  her  ears  healthily  protected,  by  the 
matronly  safeguard  of  the  real  construction.  She  ceases  to 
be  decorously  dressed  only  when  the  material  becomes  too 
flimsy  to  answer  such  essential  purpose,  and  the  flaunting 
pendants  or  ribands  can  only  answer  the  ends  of  coquetry  or 
ostentation.  Similarly,  an  architect  may  deepen  or  enlarge, 
in  fantastic  exaggeration,  his  original  Westmoreland  gable 
into  Rouen  porch,  and  his  original  square  roof  into  Coventry 
spire ;  but  he  must  not  put  within  his  sj^leudid  porch,  a 
little  door  where  two  persons  cannot  together  get  in,  nor  cut 
his  spire  away  into  hollow  filigree,  and  mere  ornamental  per- 
viousness  to  wind  and  rain. 

148.  Eeturning  to  our  door  at  Pisa,  we  shall  find  these 
general  questions  as  to  the  distribution  of  ornament  much 
confused  with  others  as  to  its  time  and  style.  We  are  at 
once,  for  instance,  brought  to  a  pause  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  ornamentation  was  once  carried  out  in  the  doors 
themselves.  Their  surfaces  were,  however,  I  doubt  not,  once 
recipients  of  the  most  elaborate  ornament,  as  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence  ;  and  in  later  bronze,  b}''  John  of  Bologna,  in  the 
door  of  the  Pisan  cathedral  opposite  this  one.  And  when  we 
examine  the  sculpture  and  placing  of  the  lintel,  which  at  first 
appeared  the  most  completely  Greek  piece  of  construction  of 
the  whole,  we  find  it  so  fai*  advanced  in  many  Gothic  char- 
acters, that  I  once  thought  it  a  later  intei-polation  cutting  the 
inner  pilasters  underneath  their  capitals,  while  the  three 
statues  set  on  it  are  certainly,  by  several  tens  of  yeai's,  later 
still. 

149.  How  much  ten  years  did  at  this  time,  one  is  apt  to 
forget ;  and  how  in*egularly  the  slower  minds  of  the  older 
men  would  surrender  themselves,  sadly,  or  awkwardly,  to  the 
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vivacities  of  their  pupils.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  should 
be  usually  so  easy  to  assign  conjectural  dates  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ;  but,  at  Pisa,  the  currents  of  tradition  and  in- 
vention run  vnih.  such  cross  eddies,  that  I  often  find  myself 
utterly  at  fault.  In  this  hntel,  for  instance,  there  are  two 
pieces  separated  by  a  narrower  one,  on  which  there  has  been 
an  inscription,  of  which  in  my  enlarged  plate  you  may  trace, 
though,  I  fear,  not  decipher,  the  few  letters  that  remain.  The 
uppermost  of  these  stones  is  nearly  pure  in  its  Byzantine 
style  ;  the  lower,  already  semi-Gothic.  Both  are  exquisite  of 
their  kind,  and  we  will  examine  them  closely  ;  but  first  note 
these  points  about  the  stones  of  them.  We  are  discussing 
work  at  latest  of  the  thirteenth  centur}\  Our  loss  of  the  in- 
scription is  evidently  .owing  to  the  action  of  the  iron  rivets 
which  have  been  causelessly  used  at  the  two  horizontal  joints. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  construction  to  make  these 
essential,  and,  but  for  this  error,  the  entire  piece  of  work,  as 
delicate  as  an  ivoiy  tablet,  would  be  as  intelligible  to-day  as 
when  it  was  laid  in  its  place.* 

150.  Laid.  I  pause  upon  this  word,  for  it  is  an  important 
one.  And  I  must  devote  the  rest  of  this  lecture  to  considera- 
tion merely  of  what  follows  from  the  difference  between  lay- 
ing a  stone  and  setting  it  up,  whether  we  regard  sculpture  or 
construction.  The  subject  is  so  wide,  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
approach  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  pleasantest  way  to  begin 
if  I  read  j^ou  a  letter  from  one  of  yourselves  to  me.  A  very 
favourite  pupil,  who  travels  third  class  always,  for  sake  of 
better  company,  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  One  of  my  fel- 
low-travellers, who  was  a  builder,  or  else  a  master  mason, 
told  me  that  the  way  in  which  red  sandstone  buildings  last 
depends  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the  stone  is  laid.  It 
must  lie  as  it  does  in  the  quany  ;  but  he  said  that  very  few 
workmen  could  always  tell  the  difference  between  the  joints 
of  planes  of  cleavage  and  the — something  else  which  I  couldn't 
catch, — by  which  he  meant,  I  suppose  planes  of  stratification. 
He  said  too  that  some  people,  though  they  were  very  particu- 

*  Plates  6  and  7  give,  in  greater  clearness,  the  sculpture  of  this  lintel, 
for  notes  on  which  see  Appendix. 
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iar  about  having  the  stone  laid  well,  allowed  blocks  to  stand 
in  the  rain  the  wrong  way  up,  and  that  they  never  recovered 
one  wetting.  The  stone  of  the  same  quarry  varies  much,  and 
he  said  that  moss  will  grow  immediately  on  good  stone,  but 
not  on  bad.  How  curious, — nature  helping  the  best  work- 
man !  "     Thus  far  my  favourite  pupil. 

151.  'Moss  will  grow  on  the  best  stone.'  The  first  thing 
your  modern  restorer  would  do  is  to  scrape  it  off ;  and  with 
it,  whatever  knitted  surface,  half  moss  root,  protects  the  in- 
terior stone.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  infinite  functions 
of  protection  to  mountain  form  exercised  by  the  mosses  and 
lichens?  It  will  perhaps  be  refreshing  to  you  after  our  work 
among  the  Pisan  marbles  and  legends,  if  we  have  a  lecture  or 
two  on  moss.  Meantime  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  would  not 
be  a  satisfactory  natural  arrangement  if  moss  grew  on  marble, 
and  that  all  fine  workmanship  in  marble  implies  equal  exqui- 
siteness  of  surface  and  edge. 

152.  You  will  observe  also  that  the  importance  of  laying 
the  stone  in  the  building  as  it  lay  in  its  l>ed  was  from  the 
first  recognised  by  all  good  northern  architects,  to  such  ex- 
tent that  to  lay  stones  '  en  delit,'  or  in  a  position  out  of  their 
bedding,  is  a  recognized  architectural  term  in  France,  where 
all  structural  building  takes  its  rise  ;  and  in  that  form  of 
*  deht '  the  word  gets  most  curiously  involved  with  the  Latin 
delictum  and  deliquium.  It  would  occupy  the  time  of  a 
whole  lecture  if  I  entered  into  the  confused  relations  of  the 
words  derived  from  lectus,  liquidus,  delinquo,  diliquo,  and 
deliquesco  ;  and  of  the  still  more  confused,  but  beautifully 
confused,  (and  enriched  by  confusion,)  forms  of  idea,  whether 
respecting  morality  or  marble,  arising  out  of  the  meanings  of 
these  words  :  the  notions  of  a  bed  gathered  or  strewn  for  the 
rest,  W'hether  of  rocks  or  men  ;  of  the  various  states  of  solidity 
and  liquidity  connected  with  strength,  or  with  repose  ;  and  of 
the  duty  of  staying  quiet  in  a  place,  or  under  a  law,  and  the 
mischief  of  leaving  it,  being  all  fastened  in  the  minds  of  early 
builders,  and  of  the  generations  of  men  for  whom  they  built, 
by  the  uuescapable  bearing  of  geological  laws  on  their  life  ; 
by  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  splitting  rocks,  by  the  variable 
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consistency  of  the  fragments  split,  by  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions occumng  practically  as  to  bedding  and  cleavage  in  every 
kmd  of  stone,  from  tufo  to  granite,  and  by  the  unseemly  or 
beautiful,  destructive,  or  protective,  effects  of  decomposition  * 
Ibe  same  processes  of  time  which  cause  your  Oxford  oolite  to 
flake  away  hke  the  leaves  of  a  mouldering  book,  only  warr. 
wi  h  a  glow  of  perpetually  deepening  gold  the  marbles  of 
A  hens  and  Verona ;  and  the  same  laws  of  chemical  channo 
which  reduce  the  granites  of  Dartmoor  to  porcelain  clay,  bind 
the  sands  of  Coventry  into  stones  which  can  be  built  ud  half- 
way to  the  sky.  *^ 

153.  But  now,  as  to  the  matter  immediately  before  us  ob 
serve  what  a  double  question  arises  about  laying  stone's  as 
they  he  in  the  quai-ry.     First,  how  do  they  lie  in  the  quairv  '> 
Secondly    how  can   we   lay  them    so   in   every  part   of   our 
building  ? 

A.  How  do  they  lie  in  the  quarry?  Level,  perhaps,  at  Stones- 
field  and  Coventiy  ;  but  at  an  angle  of  45'  at  Can-ara  ;  and 
for  aught  I  know,  of  90°  in  Paros  or  Pentelicus.  Also,  the 
bedding  iHot  prime  importance  at  Coventr;',  but  the  cleav- 

age  at  Comston.f 

B.  Aiid  theD,  even  if  we  know  what  the  quaiTj  beddin<r  is 
how  are  we  to  keep  it  always  in  our  building?  You  may  lay 
the  stones  of  a  wall  carefully  level,  but  how  will  you  lay  -hose 
of  an  arch?  You  think  these,  perhaps,  trivial,  or  merely  curi- 
ous questions.  So  far  from  it,  the  fact  that  while  the  beddin- 
m  Normandy  is  level,  that  at  Carrara  is  steep,  and  that  tho 

*  Tins  passage  cannot  bnt  seem  to  the  reader  loose  and  fantastic 
I  have  elaborate  notes,  and  many  an  unwritten  thought,  on  these  mat" 
ers,  hut  no  t.me  or  strength  to  develop  them.  The  passage  is  not  fan- 
tastic, but  the  rapHl  index  of  what  I  know  to  be  true  in  a^l  the  nam  "l 
particulars.  But  compare,  for  mere  rough  illustration  of  what  I  mea,. 
the  moral  ideas  relating  to  the  stone  of  Jacob's  pillow,  or  the  traditi...; 
of  It,  with  those  to  which  French  Flamboyant  Gothic  owes  its  character 

t  There  are  at  least  four  definite  cleavages  at  Coniston.  besides  joints.' 
One  of  these  cleavages  furnishes  the  Coniston  slate  of  commerce  • 
another  forms  the  ranges  of  Wetherlam  and  Yewdale  cra« ;  a  third 
cuts  these  ranges  to  pieces,  striking  from  north-west  to  soutl^east  ;  and 
ft  fourth  nito  other  pieces,  from  north  east  to  south-west. 
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forces  wbicli  raised  the  beds  of  Can'ara  crystallized  them  also, 
so  that  the  cleavage  which  is  all-important  in  the  stones  of  my 
garden  wall  is  of  none  in  the  duomo  of  Pisa, — simj^ly  deter- 
mined the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  Pisan  sculpture  at 
all,  and  regulated  the  whole  life  and  genius  of  Nicholas  the 
Pisan  and  of  Christian  art.  And,  again,  the  fact  that  you  can 
put  stones  in  true  bedding  in  a  wall,  but  cannot  in  an  arch, 
determines  the  structural  transition  from  classical  to  Gothic 
architecture. 

154.  The  structural  transition,  observe  ;  only  a  part,  and 
that  not  altogether  a  coincident  part,  of  the  moral  transition. 
Eead  carefully,  if  you  have  time,  the  articles  '  Pien*e '  and 
•  Meneau '  in  M.  Violet  le  Due's  Dictionary  of  Ai-chitecture, 
and  you  will  know^  everything  that  is  of  importance  in  the 
changes  dependent  on  the  mere  qualities  of  matter.  I  must, 
however,  tiy  to  set  in  your  view  also  the  relative  acting  quali- 
ties of  mind. 

You  will  find  that  M.  Violet  le  Due  traces  all  the  forms  of 
Gothic  tracery  to  the  geometrical  and  practically  seniceable 
development  of  the  stone  'chassis,'  chasing,  or  frame,  for 
the  glass.  For  instance,  he  attributes  the  use  of  the  cusp 
or  'redent'  in  its  more  complex  forms,  to  the  necessity,  or 
convenience,  of  diminishing  the  space  of  glass  which  the  tra- 
oery  gi*asps  ;  and  he  attributes  the  reductions  of  the  mouldings 
in  the  tracery  bar  under  portions  of  one  section,  to  the  greater 
facility  thus  obtained  by  the  architect  in  directing  his  work- 
men. The  plan  of  a  window  once  given,  and  the  moulding- 
section, — aU  is  said,  thinks  M.  Violet  le  Due,  Very  conven- 
ient indeed,  for  modern  architects  who  have  commission  on 
the  cost.  But  certainly  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  even  in- 
convenient,  to  Niccola  Pisano,  who  is  himself  his  workman, 
and  cuts  his  own  traceries,  with  his  apron  loaded  with  dust. 

155.  Again,  the  rodent— the  '  tooth  within  tooth '  of  a 
Fi-ench  tracery — may  be  necessary,  to  bite  its  glass.  But  the 
cusp,  cuspis,  spiny  or  spearlike  point  of  a  thirteenth  eentuiy 
illumination,  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  transfix  the  parch- 
ment. Yet  do  you  suppose  that  the  structural  convenience  of 
the  redent  entirely  effaces  from  the  mind  of  the  designer  the 
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cesthetic  characters  which  he  seeks  in  the  cusp  ?  If  you  could 
for  ail  instant  imagine  this,  you  would  be  undeceived  by  a 
glance  either  at  the  early  redents  of  Amiens,  fringing  hollow 
vaults,  or  the  late  redents  of  liouen,  acting  as  crockets  on  the 
outer  edges  of  pediments. 

156,  Again  :  if  you  think  of  the  tracery  in  its  bars,  you  call 
the  cusp  a  redent ;  but  if  you  think  of  it  in  the  openings,  you 
call  the  apertures  of  it  foils.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  thir- 
teenth century  builder  thought  only  of  the  strength  of  the 
bars  of  his  enclosure,  and  never  of  the  beauty  of  the  form  he 
enclosed  ?  You  will  find  in  my  chapter  on  the  Aperture,  in 
the  "Stones  of  Venice,"  full  develoj^ment  of  the  aesthetic  laws 
relating  to  both  these  forms,  while  you  may  see,  in  Professor 
Willis's  *  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  a  beautiful  analysis 
of  the  development  of  traceiy  from  the  juxtaposition  of  aper- 
ture ;  and  in  the  article  'Meneau,'  just  quoted  of  M.  Violet  le 
Due,  an  equally  beautiful  analysis  of  its  development  from  the 
masonry  of  the  chassis.  You  may  at  first  think  that  Profes- 
sor Willis's  analvsis  is  inconsistent  with  M.  Violet  le  Due's. 
But  they  are  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  accounts  of  the 
growth  of  a  human  being  would  be,  if  given  by  two  anato- 
mists, of  whom  one  had  examined  only  the  skeleton,  and  the 
other  only  the  respiratory  system ;  and  who,  therefore,  sup- 
posed— the  first,  that  the  animal  had  been  made  only  to  leap, 
and  the  other  only  to  sing.  I  don't  mean  that  either  of  the 
writers  I  name  are  absolutely  thus  narrow  in  their  own  views, 
but  that,  so  far  as  inconsistency  appears  to  exist  between 
them,  it  is  of  that  partial  kind  only. 

157.  And  for  the  understanding  of  our  Pisan  traceries  we 
must  introduce  a  third  element  of  similarly  distinctive  nature. 
We  must,  to  press  our  simile  a  little  farther,  examine  the 
gi'owth  of  the  animal  as  if  it  had  been  made  neither  to  leap, 
nor  to  sing,  but  only  to  think.  We  must  observe  the  tran- 
sitional states  of  its  nerve  power  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  our  win- 
dow traceiy  we  must  consider  not  merely  how  its  ribs  ai-e 
built,  (or  how  it  stands,)  nor  merely  how  its  openings  are 
"shaped,  or  how  it  breathes;  but  also  what  its  oj^enings  are 
luiade  to  light,  or  its  shafts  to  receive,  of  picture  or  image. 
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As  the  limbs  of  the  building,  it  may  be  much  ;  as  the  lungs  of 
the  building,  more.     As  the  eyes  *  of  the  building,  what  ? 

158.  Thus  you  probably  have  a  distinct  idea — those  of  you 
at  least  who  are  interested  in  architecture — of  the  shape  of 
the  windows  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  or  in  the  Duomo  of  Milan.  Can  any  of  you,  I 
should,  like  to  know,  make  a  guess  at  the  shape  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  or  the  lower  church  of  Assisi?  The 
soul  or  anima  of  the  first  three  buildings  is  in  their  windows  ; 
but  of  the  last  three,  in  their  walls. 

All  these  points  I  may  for  the  present  leave  you  to  think 
over  for  yourselves,  except  one,  to  which  I  must  ask  yet  for  a 
few  moments  your  further  attention. 

159.  The  trefoils  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  in 
Niccola's  pulpit  are  as  absolutely  without  structural  office  in 
the  circles  as  in  the  panels  of  the  font  beside  it.  But  the 
circles  are  drawn  with  evident  delight  in  the  lovely  circular 
line,  while  the  trefoil  is  struck  out  by  Niccola  so  roughly  that 
there  is  not  a  true  compass  curve  or  section  in  any  part  of  it. 

Roughly,  I  say.  Do  you  suppose  I  ought  to  have  said  care- 
lessly ?  So  far  from  it,  that  if  one  sharper  line  or  more 
geometric  curve  had  been  given,  it  would  have  caught  the 
eye  too  strongly,  and  drawn  away  the  attention  from  the 
sculpture.  But  imagine  the  feeling  with  which  a  French 
master  workman  Avould  first  see  these  clumsy  intersections  of 
curves.  It  would  be  exactly  the  sensation  with  which  a  prac- 
tical botanical  draughtsman  would  look  at  a  foliage  back- 
ground of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

But  Sir  Joshua's  sketched  leaves  would  indeed  imply  some 
unworkmanlike  haste.  We  must  not  yet  assume  the  Pisan 
master  to  have  allowed  himself  in  any  such.  His  mouldings 
may  be  hastily  cut,  for  they  are,  as  I  have  just  said,  unneces- 
sary to  his  structure,  and  disadvantageous  to  his  decoration  ; 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  italicize  so  many  words  ;  but  these  passages, 
written  for  oral  delivery,  can  only  be  understood  if  read  with  oral 
emphasis.  Tliis  is  the  first  series  of  lectures  which  I  have  printed  as 
they  were  to  be  spoken  ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake. 
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but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  careless  about  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  strength.  His  mouldings  may  be  cut  hastilj',  but  do 
you  think  his  joints  will  be  ? 

160.  What  subject  of  extended  inquiry  have  we  in  this 
^Yord,  ranging  from  the  cementless  clefts  between  the  couch- 
ant  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  whose  iron 
rivets  you  had  but  the  other  day  placed  in  j'our  hands  by  their 
discoverer,  through  the  grip  of  the  stones  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Death-watch,  to  the  subtle  joints  in  the  marble  armour  of  the 
Florentine  Baptistery'  ! 

Our  own  work  must  certainly  be  left  with  a  rough  sui-face 
at  this  place,  and  we  will  fit  the  edges  of  it  to  our  next  piece 
of  study  as  closely  as  we  may. 
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161.  I  CLOSED  my  last  lecture  at  the  question  respecting 
Nicholas's  masonry'.  His  mouldings  may  be  careless,  but  do 
you  think  his  joints  will  be  ? 

I  must  remind  you  now  of  the  expression  as  to  the  building 
of  the  communal  palace — "of  dressed  stones"* — as  opposed 
to  the  Tower  of  the  Death-watch,  in  which  the  grip  of  cement 
had  been  so  j^food.  Virtuallv,  you  will  find  that  the  schools 
of  structural  architecture  are  those  which  use  cement  to  bind 

*  "  Pietre  conce."  The  portion  of  the  ba.s-reliefs  of  Orvieto,  given 
in  tlie  opposite  plate,  will  show  the  importance  of  the  jointing.  Observe 
the  way  in  which  the  piece  of  stone  with  the  three  principal  figures  is 
dovetailed  above  the  extended  band,  and  again  in  tlie  rise  above  the 
joint  of  the  next  stone  on  the  right,  the  sculpture  of  the  wings  being 
carried  across  the  junction.  I  have  chosen  this  piece  on  purpose,  be- 
cause the  loss  of  the  broken  fragment,  probably  broken  by  violence, 
and  the  only  serious  injury  whicJi  the  sculptures  have  received,  serves 
to  show  the  perfection  of  the  uninjured  surface,  as  compared  with 
northern  sculpture  of  th«'  same  date.  I  liave  thoui(ht  it  well  to  show 
at  the  same  time  the  modern  Germuu  engraving  of  th*^  subject,  respect' 
ing  which  see  Appendix. 
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their  materials  together,  and  in  which,  therefore,  balance  of 
weight  becomes  a  continual  and  inevitable  question.  But  the 
schools  of  sculptural  architecture  are  those  in  which  stones 
are  fitted  without  cement, — in  which,  therefore,  the  question 
ol fitting  or  adjustment  is  continual  and  inevitable,  but  the 
sustainable  weight  practically  unlimited. 

162.  You  may  consider  the  Tower  of  the  Death-watch  as 
having  been  knit  together  like  the  mass  of  a  Roman  brick 
wall 

But  the  dressed  stone  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
hereditary  completion  of  such  block-laying,  as  the  Parthenon 
in  marble  ;  or,  in  tufo,  as  that  which  was  shown  you  so  lately 
in  the  walls  of  Romulus  ;  and  the  decoration  of  that  system 
of  couchant  stone  is  hj  the  finished  grace  of  mosaic  or  sculpt- 
ure. 

163.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  you  by  Mr.  Parker  that 
there  were  two  forms  of  Cyclopean  architecture  ;  one  of  level 
blocks,  the  other  of  polygonal, — contemporaiy,  but  in  locali- 
ties affording  different  material  of  stone. 

I  have  placed  in  this  frame  examples  of  the  Cyclopean  hori- 
zontal, and  the  Cyclopean  polygonal,  architectui-e  of  the  thii-- 
teenth  century.  And  as  Hubert  of  Lucca  was  the  master  of 
the  new  buildings  at  Florence,  I  have  chosen  the  Cyclopean 
horizontal  from  his  native  city  of  Lucca  ;  and  as  our  Nicholas 
and  John  brought  their  new  Gothic  style  into  practice  at 
Orvieto,  I  have  chosen  the  Cyclopean  polygonal  from  theu" 
adopted  city  of  Orvieto. 

Both  these  examples  of  architecture  are  early  thirteenth 
centui'y  work,  the  beginnings  of  its  new  and  Christian  style, 
but  beginnings  with  which  Nicholas  and  John  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  they  were  part  of  the  national  work  going  on  round 
them. 

164.  And  this  example  from  Lucca  is  of  a  very  important 
class  indeed.  It  is  from  above  the  east  entrance  gate  of 
Lucca,  which  bears  the  cross  above  it,  as  the  doors  of  a 
Christian  city  should.  Such  a  city  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  place 
of  peace,  as  much  as  any  monastery. 

This  custom  of  placing  the  cross  above  the  gate  is  Byzan- 
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tine-Christian  ;  and  here  are  parallel  instances  of  its  treatment 
from  Assisi  The  lamb  with  the  cross  is  given  in  the  more 
elaborate  arch  of  Verona. 

1G5.  But  fai'ther.  The  mosaic  of  this  cross  is  so  exquisitely 
fitted  that  no  injuiy  has  been  received  by  it  to  this  day  from 
wind  or  weather.  And  the  horizontal  dressed  stones  are  laid 
so  daintily  that  not  an  edge  of  them  has  stiiTed  ;  and,  both 
to  draw  your  attention  to  their  beautiful  fitting,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cement,  the  ai'chitect  cuts  his  uppermost  block  so 
as  to  dovetail  into  the  course  below. 

Dovetail,  I  say  deliberately.  This  is  stone  carpentry,  in 
which  the  cai-penter  despises  glue.  I  don't  say  he  won't  use 
glue,  and  glue  of  the  best,  but  he  feels  it  to  be  a  nasty  thing, 
and  that  it  spoils  his  wood  or  marble.  None,  at  least,  he 
determines  shall  be  seen  outside,  and  his  laying  of  stones 
shall  be  so  solid  and  so  adjusted  that,  take  all  the  cement 
away,  hLs  wall  shall  yet  stand. 

Stonehenge,  the  Parthenon,  the  walls  of  the  Kings,  this 
gate  of  Lucca,  this  window  of  Orvieto,  and  this  tomb  at 
Verona,  are  all  built  on  the  Cyclopean  principle.  They  will 
stand  without  cement,  and  no  cement  shall  be  seen  outside. 
Ml*.  Bui-gess  and  I  actually  tried  the  experiment  on  this  tomb. 
Mr.  Burgess  modelled  eveiy  stone  of  it  in  clay,  put  them  to- 
gether, and  it  stood. 

166.  Now  there  are  two  most  notable  characteristics  about 
this  C3'clopean  architecture  to  which  I  beg  your  close  atten- 
tion. 

The  first :  that  as  the  laying  of  stones  is  so  beautiful,  their 
joints  become  a  subject  of  admiration,  and  great  part  of  the 
architectui-al  ornamentation  is  in  the  beauty  of  Hues  of  sepa- 
ration, drawn  as  finely  as  possible.  Thus  the  separating  lines 
of  the  bricks  at  Siena,  of  this  gate  at  Lucca,  of  the  vault  at 
Verona,  of  this  window  at  Orvieto,  and  of  the  contemporary 
refectory  at  Furness  Abbey,  are  a  main  source  of  the  pleasure 
you  have  in  the  building.  Nay,  they  are  not  merely  engrav- 
ers' lines,  but,  in  finest  practice,  they  are  matliematical  hnes 
— length  without  breadth.  Here  in  my  hand  is  a  little  shaft 
of  Florentine  mosaic  executed  at  the  present  day.     The  sepa- 
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rations  between  the  stones  are,  in  dimension,  mathematical 
lines.  And  the  two  sides  of  the  thirteenth  century  porch  of 
St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  are  built  in  this  manner, — so  exqui- 
sitely, that  for  some  time,  my  mind  not  having  been  set  at  it, 
I  passed  them  by  as  painted ! 

167.  That  is  the  first  character  of  the  Florentine  Cyclopean, 
But  secondly ;  as  the  joints  are  so  firm,  and  as  the  building 
must  never  stir  or  settle  after  it  is  built,  the  sculptor  may 
trust  his  work  to  two  stones  set  side  by  side,  or  one  above  an- 
other, and  carve  continuously  over  the  whole  surface,  disre 
garding  the  joints,  if  he  so  chooses. 

Of  the  degree  of  precision  with  which  Nicholas  of  Pisa  and 
his  son  adjusted  theii*  stones,  you  may  judge  by  this  rough 
sketch  of  a  piece  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Thorn,  in  which  the  de- 
sign is  of  panels  enclosing  very  delicately  sculptured  heads  ; 
and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  enclosing  panels 
would  be  made  of  jointed  pieces,  and  the  heads  carved  sepa- 
rately and  inserted.  But  the  Pisans  would  have  considered 
that  unsafe  masonry, — liable  to  the  accident  of  the  heads  being 
dropped  out,  or  taken  away.  John  of  Pisa  did  indeed  use 
such  masoniT,  of  necessity,  in  his  fountain  ;  and  the  bas-reUefs 
liaoe  been  taken  away.  But  here  one  great  block  of  marble 
forms  part  of  two  panels,  and  the  mouldings  and  head  ai'e  both 
carved  in  the  solid,  the  joint  running  just  behind  the  neck. 

168.  Such  masonry  is,  indeed,  supposing  there  were  no  fear 
of  thieves,  gi'atuitously  precise  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  ornamentation  is  in  sepai*ate  masses,  and  might  be  sepa- 
rately carved.  But  when  the  ornamentation  is  cuiTent,  and 
flows  or  cHmbs  along  the  stone  in  the  manner  of  waves  or 
plants,  the  concealment  of  the  joints  of  the  pieces  of  mai'ble 
becomes  altogether  essential  And  here  we  enter  upon  a 
most  curious  group  of  associated  characters  in  Gothic  jis  op- 
posed to  Greek  ai'chitecture. 

169.  If  you  have  been  able  to  read  the  article  to  which  I 
referred  you,  'Meneau,'  in  M.  Violet  le  Due's  dictionary,  you 
know  that  one  great  condition  of  the  perfect  Gothic  structure 
is  that  the  stones  shall  be  '  en  de-lit,'  set  up  on  end.  The  or- 
nament then,  which  on  the  reposing  or  couchant  stone  was 
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current  only,  on  the  erected  stone  begins  to  climb  also,  and 
becomes,  in  the  most  heraldic  sense  of  the  term,  rampant 

In  the  heraldic  sense,  I  say,  as  distinguished  from  the  still 
wider  original  sense  of  advancing  with  a  stealthy,  creeping,  or 
clinging  motion,  as  a  sequent  on  the  ground,  and  a  cat,  or  a 
vine,  up  a  tree-stem.  And  there  is  one  of  these  reptile,  creep- 
ing, or  rampant  things,  which  is  the  first  whose  action  was 
translated  into  marble,  and  otherwise  is  of  boundless  impor- 
tance in  the  arts  and  labours  of  man. 

170.  You  recollect  Kingsley's  expression, — now  hackneyed, 
because  admired  for  its  precision, — the  'crawling  foam,'  of 
waves  advancing:  on  sand.  Tennvson  has  somewhere  also  used, 
with  equal  truth,  the  epithet  '  climbing '  of  the  spray  of  break- 
ers against  vertical  rock.*  In  either  instance,  the  sea  action 
is  literally  '  rampant ' ;  and  the  course  of  a  great  breaker, 
whether  in  its  first  proud  likeness  to  a  rearing  horse,  or  in  the 
humble  and  subdued  gaining  of  the  outmost  verge  of  its  foam 
on  the  sand,  or  the  intermediate  spiral  whorl  which  gathers 
into  a  lustrous  precision,  like  that  of  a  polished  shell,  the 
grasping  force  of  a  giant,  you  have  the  most  vi^dd  sight  and 
embodiment  of  literally  rampant  energy  ;  which  the  Greeks 
expressed  in  their  symbohc  Poseidon,  Scylla,  and  sea-horse, 
by  the  head  and  crest  of  the  man,  dog,  or.  horse,  with  the 
body  of  the  serpent ;  and  of  which  you  will  find  the  slower 
image,  in  vegetation,  rendered  both  by  the  spiral  tendrils  of 
grasping  or  climbing  plants,  and  the  perennial  gaining  of  the 
foam  or  the  lichen  upon  barren  shores  of  stone. 

171.  If  you  will  look  to  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  vol.  i.  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  which,  by  the  gift  of  its 
publishers,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  on  your  table  to  be  placed  in 
your  librar}%  3'ou  will  find  one  of  my  first  and  most  eager 
statements  of  the  necessity  of  inequality  or  change  in  form, 
made  against  the  common  misunderstanding  of  Greek  sym- 
metry, and  illustrated  by  a  woodcut  of  the  spiral  ornament  on 
the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  All  that  is  said  in  that 
chapter  respecting  nature  and  the  ideal,  I  now  beg  most  ear- 

*  Perhaps  I  am  thinking  of  Lowell,  not  Tennyson  ;  I  have  not  time  t» 
look. 
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aestly  to  recommend  and  ratify  to  you  ;  but  although,  even 
at  that  time,  I  knew  more  of  Greek  art  than  my  antagonists, 
my  broken  reading  has  given  me  no  conception  of  the  range 
of  its  symboHc  power,  nor  of  the  function  of  that  more  or  less 
formal  spiral  line,  as  expressive,  not  only  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  but  of  the  zones  of  the  whirlpool,  the  return  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  involution  of  the  labyrinth.  And  although  my 
readers  say  that  I  wrote  then  better  than  I  write  now,  I  cannot 
refer  you  to  the  passage  without  asking  you  to  pardon  in  it 
what  I  now  hold  to  be  the  petulance  and  vulgarity  of  expres- 
sion, disgracing  the  importance  of  the  truth  it  contains.  A 
little  while  ago,  without  displeasure,  you  permitted  me  to  de- 
lay you  by  the  account  of  a  disj)ute  on  a  matter  of  taste  be- 
tween my  father  and  me,  in  which  he  was  quietly  and  unavail- 
ingly  right.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  a  day,  since,  with  boyish 
conceit,  I  resisted  his  wise  entreaties  that  I  would  re-word  this 
clause  ;  and  especially  take  out  of  it  the  description  of  a  sea- 
wave  as  "  laying  a  great  white  tablecloth  of  foam  "  all  the  way 
to  the  shore.  Now,  after  an  inteiwal  of  twenty  years,  I  refer 
you  to  the  passage,  repentant  and  humble  as  far  as  regards  its 
style,  which  people  sometimes  praised,  but  with  absolue  re- 
assertion  of  the  truth  and  value  of  its  contents,  which  people 
always  denied.  As  natural  form  is  varied,  so  must  beautiful 
ornament  be  varied.  You  are  not  an  artist  by  reproving  nat- 
ure into  deathful  sameness,  but  by  animating  your  copy  of 
her  into  vital  variation.  But  I  thought  at  that  time  that  only 
Goths  were  rightly  changeful.  I  never  thought  Greeks  were. 
Their  reserved  variation  escaped  me,  or  I  thought  it  accidental. 
Here,  however,  is  a  coin  of  the  finest  Greek  workmanship, 
which  shows  you  their  mind  in  this  matter  unmistakably. 
Here  are  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  round  a  knight  of  Tarentum, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  variableness. 

172.  This  pattern  of  sea-wave,  or  river  whirlpool,  entii-ely 
sacred  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  the  f^ocrrpvxo'i  or  similarly 
curling  wave  in  flowing  hair,  are  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
spiral  fonn-  in  lambent  or  rampant  decoration.  Of  such  lam- 
bent ornament,  the  most  important  piece  is  the  crocket,  of 
which  I  rapidly  set  before  you  the  origin. 
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173.  Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  gable  of  the  bishop's  throne 
in  the  upper  church  at  Assisi,  of  the  exact  period  when  the 
mosaic  workers  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Rome  adopted 
rudely  the  masonry  of  the  north.  Briefly,  this  is  a  Greek 
temple  pediment,  in  which,  doubtful  of  their  power  to  carve 
figures  beautiful  enough,  they  cut  a  trefoUed  hold  for  oraa- 
ment,  and  bordered  the  edges  with  harlequinade  of  mosaic. 
They  then  call  to  their  help  the  Greek  sea-waves,  and  let  the 
surf  of  the  ^gean  cHmb  along  the  slopes,  and  toss  itself  at 
the  top  into  a  fleur-de-lys.  Every  wave  is  varied  in  outline 
and  proportionate  distance,  though  cut  with  a  precision  of 
curve  hke  that  of  the  sea  itself.  From  this  root  we  are  able 
— but  it  must  be  in  a  lectui'e  on  crockets  only — to  trace  the 
succeeding  changes  through  the  curl  of  Richard  11. 's  hair, 
and  the  crisp  leaves  of  the  forests  of  Picai'dy,  to  the  knobbed 
extravagances  of  expiring  Gothic.  But  I  must  to-day  let  you 
compare  one  piece  of  perfect  Gothic  work  ^rith  the  perfect 
Greek. 

174:.  There  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind,  and,  I  believe, 
none  in  that  of  any  other  long-j^ractised  student  of  mediaeval 
art,  that  in  pure  structural  Gothic  the  church  of  St.  TJrbain 
at  Ti'oyes  is  without  rival  in  Europe.  Here  is  a  rude  sketch 
of  its  use  of  the  crocket  in  the  spandrils  of  its  external 
tracery,  and  here  are  the  waves  of  the  Greek  sea  round  the 
son  of  Poseidon.  Seventeen  hundred  years  are  between  them, 
but  the  same  mind  is  in  both.  I  wonder  how  many  times 
seventeen  hundred  years  jSlr.  Darwin  will  ask,  to  retrace  the 
Greek  designer  of  this  into  his  primitive  aj^e  ;  or  how  many 
times  six  hundred  years  of  such  improvements  as  we  have 
made  on  the  church  of  St  Urbain,  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
enable  our  descendants  to  regard  the  designers  of  that,  as 
only  primitive  apes. 

175.  I  return  for  a  moment  to  my  gable  at  Assisi.  You 
see  that  the  crest  of  the  waves  at  the  top  form  a  rude  hkeness 
of  a  fleur-de-lys.  There  is,  however,  in  this  form  no  real  inteu' 
tion  of  imitating  a  flower,  any  more  than  in  the  meeting  of 
the  tails  of  these  two  Eti-uscan  griffins.  The  notable  circum- 
stance in  thi^  piece  of  Gothic  is  its  advanced  form  of  crocket. 
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and  its  prominent  foliation,  with  nothing  in  the  least  ap- 
proaching to  floral  ornament. 

176.  And  now,  observe  this  very  curious  fact  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  two  contemporary  artists.  See  the  use  of 
my  manually  graspable  flag.  Here  is  John  of  Pisa, — here 
Giotto.  They  are  contemporary  for  twenty  years  ; — but  these 
are  the  prime  of  Giotto's  life,  and  the  last  of  John's  life  :  vir- 
tually, Giotto  is  the  later  workman  by  full  twenty  years. 

But  Giotto  always  uses  severe  geometrical  mouldings,  and 
disdains  all  luxuriance  of  leafage  to  set  off  interior  sculpture. 

John  of  Pisa  not  only  adopts  Gothic  tracery,  but  first  allows 
himself  enthusiastic  use  of  rampant  vegetation  ; — and  here  in 
the  fayade  of  Orvietp,  you  have  not  only  perfect  Gothic  in 
the  sentiment  of  Scripture  history,  but  such  luxurious  ivy 
ornamentation  as  you  cannot  afterwards  match  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Nay,  you  can  scarcely  match  it  then — for  gxace 
of  line,  only  in  the  richest  flamboyant  of  France. 

177.  Now  this  fact  would  set  you,  if  you  looked  at  art  from 
its  aesthetic  side  only,  at  once  to  find  out  what  German  artists 
had  taught  Giovanni  Pisano.  There  ivere  Germans  teachin"- 
him, — some  teaching  him  many  things  ;  and  the  intense  con- 
ceit of  the  modern  German  artist  imagines  them  to  have 
taught  him  all  things. 

But  he  learnt  his  luxuriance,  and  Giotto  his  severity,  in  an- 
other school.  The  quality  in  both  is  Greek  ;  and  altogether 
moral.  The  grace  and  the  redundance  of  Giovanni  are  the 
first  strong  manifestation  of  those  characters  in  the  Italian 
mind  which  culminate  in  the  Madonnas  of  Luini  and  the  ara- 
besques of  Kaphael.  The  severity  of  Giotto  belongs  to  him, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  as  one  of  the  strongest  practical 
men  who  ever  lived  on  this  solid  earth,  but  as  the  purest  and 
firmest  reformer  of  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church,  of 
whose  writings  any  remains  exist. 

178.  Of  whose  writings,  I  say  ;  and  you  look  up,  as  doubt- 
ful that  he  has  left  any.  Hieroglyphics,  then,  let  me  say  in- 
stead ;  or,  more  accurately  still,  hierographics.  St.  Francis, 
in  what  he  wrote  and  said,  taught  much  that  was  false.  But 
Giotto,  his  true  disciple,  nothing  but  what  was  true.     And 
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where  he  uses  an  arabesque  of  foliage,  depend  upon  it  it  will 
be  to  purpose — not  redundant.  I  return  for  the  time  to  our 
soft  and  luxuriant  John  of  Pisa. 

179.  Soft,  but  ^vith  no  unmanly  softness ;  luxuiiant,  but 
with  no  unmannered  luxuiy.  To  him  you  owe  as  to  theii* 
first  sire  in  art,  the  grace  of  Ghiberti,  the  tenderness  of 
Raphael,  the  awe  of  Michael  Angelo.  Second-rate  qualities 
in  all  the  three,  but  precious  in  their  kind,  and  learned,  as 
you  shall  see,  essentially  from  this  man.  Second-rate  he  also, 
but  with  most  notable  gifts  of  this  inferior  kind.  He  is  the 
Canova  of  the  thirteenth  centui*\' ;  but  the  Canova  of  the 
tliirteenth,  remember,  was  necessarily  a  veiy  different  person 
from  the  Canova  of  the  eif]jhteenth. 

The  Canova  of  the  eighteenth  centurj"  mimicked  Greek 
gi-ace  for  the  delight  of  modern  revolutionary  sensualists. 
The  Canova  of  the  thirteenth  century  brought  living  Gothic 
truth  into  the  living  faith  of  his  own  time. 

Greek  truth,  and  Gothic  'liberty,' — in  that  noble  sense  of 
the  word,  derived  from  the  Latin  'liber,'  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and  which  in  my  next  lecture  I  will  endeavour 
completely  to  develope.  Meanwhile  let  me  show  you,  as  far 
as  I  can,  the  architecture  itself  about  which  these  subtle  ques- 
tions arise. 

180.  Here  are  five  frames,  containing  the  best  representa- 
tions I  can  get  for  you  of  the  fayade  of  the  cathedral  of  Or- 
vieto.  I  must  remind  you,  before  I  let  you  look  at  them,  of 
the  reason  why  that  cathedral  was  built ;  for  I  have  at  last  got 
to  the  end  of  the  parenthesis  which  began  in  my  second  lect- 
ure, on  the  occasion  of  our  hearing  that  John  of  Pisa  was 
sent  for  to  Perugia,  to  carve  the  tomb  of  Pope  Urban  IV  ; 
and  we  must  now  know  who  this  Pope  was. 

181.  He  was  a  Frenclunan,  born  at  that  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, which  I  gave  you  as  the  centre  of  French  archit€ct- 
ural  skill,  and  Royalist  character.  He  was  born  in  the  low- 
est class  of  the  people,  rose  like  Wolsey ;  became  Bishop  of 
Verdun  ;  then,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  returned  in  the  year 
1261,  from  bis  Patriarchate,  to  soHcit  the  aid  of  the  then 
Pope,  Alexander  IV.,  against  the  Sai-aceu.     I  do  not  know  on 
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what  day  lie  arrived  in  Rome  ;  but  on  the  25th  of  May,  Alex- 
ander died,  and  the  Cardinals,  after  three  months'  disputing, 
elected  the  suppliant  Patriarch  to  be  Poj^e  himself. 

182.  A  man  with  all  the  lire  of  France  in  him,  all  the  faith, 
and  all  the  insolence  ;  incapable  of  doubting  a  single  article 
of  his  creed,  or  relaxing  one  tittle  of  his  authority  ;  destitute 
alike  of  reason  and  of  i^ity  ;  and  absolutely  merciless  either 
to  an  infidel,  or  an  enemv.  The  Tounj]^  Prince  Manfred,  bas- 
tard  son  of  Frederick  IL,  now  representing  the  main  power 
of  the  German  empire,  was  both  ;  and  against  him  the  Pope 
brought  into  Italy  a  religious  French  knight,  of  character  ab- 
solutely like  his  own,  Charles  of  Anjou. 

183.  The  young  Manfred,  now  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
as  good  a  soldier  as  he  was  a  bad  Christian  ;  and  there  was  no 
safety  for  Urban  at  Rome.  The  Pope  seated  himself  on  a 
worthy  throne  for  a  thirteenth-century  St.  Peter.  Fancy  the 
rock  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  as  steep  on  all  sides  as  it  is  to  the 
west ;  and  as  long  as  the  Old  Town  ;  and  you  haye  the  rock 
of  Or\-ieto. 

184  Here,  enthroned  against  the  gates  of  hell,  in  unassail- 
able fortitude,  and  unfaltering  faith,  sat  Urban  ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause  presently  to  be  avouched  by  miracle,  no- 
tablest  among  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  Twelve  miles 
east  of  his  rock,  beyond  the  range  of  low  Apennine,  shone  the 
quiet  lake,  the  Loch  Leven  of  Italy,  from  whose  island  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  needed  not  to  escape — Fate  seeking 
her  there  ;  and  in  a  Httle  chapel  on  its  shore  a  Bohemian 
priest,  infected  with  Northern  infidelity,  was  brought  back  to 
his  allegiance  by  seeing  the  blood  drop  from  the  wafer  in  his 
hand.  And  the  Catholic  Church  recorded  this  heavenly  testi- 
mony to  her  chief  myster}%  in  the  Festa  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
and  the  Fabric  of  Orvieto. 

185.  And  sending  was  made  for  John,  and  for  all  good  la- 
bourers in  marble  ;  but  Urban  never  saw  a  stone  of  the  great 
cathedral  laid.  His  citation  of  Manfred  to  appear*  in  his  pres- 
ence to  answer  for  his  heresy,  was  fixed  against  the  posts  of 
the  doors  of  the  old  Duomo.  But  Urban  had  dug  the  foun- 
dation of  the  pile  to  purpose,  and  when  he  died  at  Pei-ugia, 
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still  breathed,  from  his  grave,  calamity  to  Manfred,  and  made 
from  it  glory  to  the  Church.  He  had  secui-ed  the  election  of 
a  French  successor ;  from  the  rock  of  Orvieto  the  spirit  of 
Urban  led  the  French  chivah-y,  when  Charles  of  Anjou  saw 
the  day  of  battle  come,  so  long  desired.  Manfred's  Saracens, 
with  their  arrows,  broke  his  first  hne  ;  the  Pope's  legate 
blessed  the  second,  and  gave  them  absolution  of  all  their  sins, 
for  their  sei'vice  to  the  Church.  They  charged  for  Orvieto 
A\dth  their  old  cry  of  '  Mont-Joie,  Chevaliers ! '  and  before 
night,  while  Urban  lay  sleeping  in  his  carved  tomb  at  Perugia, 
the  body  of  Manfred  lay  only  recognizable  by  those  who  loved 
him,  naked  among  the  slain. 

186.  Time  wore  on  and  on.  The  Suabian  power  ceased  in 
Italy  ;  between  white  and  red  there  was  now  no  more  con- 
test ; — the  matron  of  the  Church,  scarlet-robed,  reigned, 
ruthless,  on  her  seven  hills.  Time  wore  on  ;  and,  a  hundred 
years  later,  now  no  more  the  power  of  the  kings,  but  the 
powder  of  the  people, — rose  against  her.  St.  Michael,  from 
the  corn  market, — Or  San  Michele, — the  commercial  strength 
of  Florence,  on  a  question  of  free  trade  in  corn.  And  note, 
for  a  little  bye  piece  of  botany,  that  in  Val  d'Arno  lihes  grow 
among  the  corn  instead  of  poppies.  The  purple  gladiolus 
glows  through  all  its  gi'een  fields  in  early  spring. 

187.  A  question  of  free  trade  in  corn,  then,  arose  between 
Florence  and  Eome.  The  Pope's  legate  in  Bologna  stopped 
the  supply  of  polenta,  the  Florentines  depending  on  that  to 
eat  with  their  own  oil.  Very  wicked,  you  think,  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  acting  thus  against  quasi-Protestant  Florence  ?  Yes  ; 
just  as  wicked  as  the — not  quasi-Protestants — but  intensely 
l^ositive  Protestants,  of  Zui'ich,  who  tried  to  convert  the 
Catholic  forest-cantons  by  refusing  them  salt.  Christendom 
has  been  greatly  troubled  about  bread  and  salt :  the  then 
Protestant  Pope,  Zuinghus,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Keppel, 
and  the  Cathohc  cantons  therefore  remain  CathoHc  to  this 
day ;  while  the  consequences  of  this  piece  of  protectionist 
economy  at  Bologna  are  equally  interesting  and  dii'ect. 

188.  The  legate  of  Bologna,  not  content  with  stopping  the 
supplies  of  maize  to  Florence,  sent  our  own  John  Hawk  wood, 
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on  the  24th  June,  1375,  to  burn  all  the  maize  the  Florentines 
had  got  growing  ;  and  the  abbot  of  Montemaggiore  sent  a 
troop  of  Perugian  religious  gentlemen-riders  to  ravage  simi- 
larly the  territory  of  Siena.  Whereupon,  at  Florence,  the 
Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  Aloesio  Aldobrandini,  rose  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients  and  proposed,  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
Florentine  generosity,  the  freedom  of  all  the  peoples  who 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Chiu'ch.  And  Florence, 
Siena,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Ai'ezzo, — all  the  great  cities  of  Etruria, 
the  root  of  religion  in  Italy, — joined  against  the  tyranny  of 
religion.  Strangely,  this  Etrurian  league  is  not  now  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  Rome,  but  to  drive  the  Eoman  Tarquin  into  exile. 
The  story  of  Lucretia  had  been  repeated  in  Perugia  ;  but  the 
Umbrian  Lucretia  had  died,  not  by  suicide,  but  by  falling  on 
the  pavement  from  the  window  through  w^hich  she  tried  to 
escape.  And  the  Umbrian  Sextus  w^as  the  Abbot  of  Monte- 
maggiore's  nephew. 

189.  Florence  raised  her  fleur-de-lys  standard  :  and,  in  ten 
days,  eighty  cities  of  Romagna  were  free,  out  of  the  number 
of  whose  names  I  will  read  you  only  these — Urbino,  Foligno, 
Spoleto,  Nami,  Camerino,  Toscanella,  Perugia,  Orvieto. 

And  while  the  wind  and  the  rain  still  beat  the  body  of 
Manfred,  by  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Yerde,  the  body  of  Pope 
Urban  was  torn  fi'om  its  tomb,  and  not  one  stone  of  the 
carved  work  thereof  left  upon  another. 

190.  I  will  only  ask  you  to-day  to  notice  farther  that  the 
Captain  of  Florence,  in  this  war,  was  a  '  Conrad  of  Suabia,' 
and  that  she  gave  him,  beside  her  ow'n  flag,  one  with  only  the 
word  '  Libertas '  inscribed  on  it. 

I  told  you  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  on  the  Tower  of 
the  Lion  began  tlie  carillon  for  European  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  But  perhaps,  even  in  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  Flor- 
ence did  not  understand,  by  that  word,  altogether  the  same 
policy  which  is  now  preached  in  France,  Italy,  and  England. 

What  she  did  understand  by  it,  we  will  try  to  ascertain  in 
the  course  of  next  lecture. 
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191.  In  my  first  Icctui-e  of  this  course,  you  remember  that 
I  showed  you  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's  with  Niccola  Pisano's, 
calUng  the  one  an  evangehcal-preacher  Hon,  and  the  other  a 
real,  and  natui'ally  affectionate,  honess. 

And  the  one  I  showed  you  as  Byzantine,  the  other  as  Gothic. 

So  that  I  thus  called  the  Greek  art  pious,  and  the  Gothic 
profane. 

Whereas  in  nearly  all  our  ordinary  modes  of  thought,  and 
in  all  my  own  general  references  to  either  art,  we  assume 
Greek  or  classic  work  to  be  profane,  and  Gothic,  pious,  or 
religious. 

192.  Ver}'  short  reflection,  if  steady  and  clear,  will  both  show 
you  how  confused  our  ideas  are  usually  on  this  subject,  and 
how  definite  they  may  within  certain  limits  become. 

First  of  all,  don't  confuse  piety  with  Christianity.  There 
are  pious  Greeks  and  impious  Greeks  ;  pious  Turks  and  im- 
pious Turks  ;  pious  Christians  and  impious  Christians  ;  pious 
modern  infidels  and  impious  modern  infidels.  In  case  you  do 
not  quite  know  what  piety  really  means,  we  will  try  to  know 
better  in  next  lecture  ;  for  the  present,  understand  that  I  mean 
distinctly  to  call  Greek  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
pious,  and  Gothic,  as  ojiposed  to  it,  profane. 

193.  But  when  I  oppose  these  two  words,  Gothic  and  Greek, 
don't  run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  necessahly  mean  to  op- 
pose  Christian  and  Greek.  You  must  not  confuse  Gothic  blood 
in  a  man's  veins,  with  Christian  feeling  in  a  man's  breast. 
There  are  unconverted  and  converted  Goths  ;  unconverted  and 
converted  Greeks.  The  Greek  and  Gothic  temper  is  equally 
()p])osed,  wliere  the  name  of  Christ  has  never  been  uttered  by 
either,  or  when  every  other  name  is  equally  detested  by  both. 

I  want  you  to-day  to  examine  with  me  that  essential  differ- 
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ence  between  Greek  and  Gothic  temper,  irrespective  of  creed, 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  "Stones  of  Venice,"  saying  that  the  Byzantines  gave  law 
to  Norman  license.  And  I  must  therefore  ask  youi*  patience 
while  I  clear  your  minds  fi'om  some  too  prevalent  errors  as  to 
the  meaning  of  those  two  words,  law  and  license. 

194.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  curious  proof  of  the  disor- 
der which  impatient  and  impertinent  science  is  introducing 
into  classical  thought  and  language,  than  the  title  chosen  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  his  interesting  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory— '  The  Keign  of  Law.'  Law  cannot  reign.  If  a  natural 
law,  it  admits  no  disobedience,  and  has  nothing  to  put  right. 
If  a  human  one,  it  can  compel  no  obedience,  and  has  no  power 
to  prevent  wrong.  A  king  only  can  reign  ; — a  person,  that  is  to 
say,  who,  conscious  of  natural  law,  enforces  human  law  so  far 
as  it  is  just 

195.  Kinghood  is  equally  necessary  in  Greek  dynasty,  and 
in  Gothic.  Theseus  is  every  inch  a  king,  as  well  as  Edward 
III.  But  the  law^s  which  they  have  to  enforce  on  theii*  own 
and  their  companions'  humanity  are  opposed  to  each  other  as 
much  as  their  dispositions  are. 

The  function  of  a  Greek  king  was  to  enforce  labour. 

That  of  a  Gothic  king,  to  restrain  rage. 

The  laws  of  Greece  determine  the  wise  methods  of  labour  ; 
and  the  laws  of  France  determine  the  wise  restraints  of  passion. 

For  the  sins  of  Greece  are  in  Indolence,  and  its  pleasui-es ; 
and  the  sins  of  France  are  in  fury,  and  its  pleasures. 

196.  You  are  now  again  surprised,  probably,  at  hearing  me 
oppose  France  typically  to  Greece.  More  strictly,  I  might  op- 
pose only  a  part  of  France, — Normandy.  But  it  is  better  to 
sav,  France,*  asembracino:  the  seat  of  the  established  Norman 
power  in  the  Island  of  our  Lady  ;  and  the  province  in  which  it 
was  crowned, — Champagne. 

France  is  everlastingly,  by  birth,  name,  and  nature,  the 
country  of  the  Franks,  or  free  persons  ;  and  the  first  soiu'ce  of 

"Normandie,  la  franche,"  — "  France,  la  solue  ;  "  (clianson  de  Ro- 
land). One  of  my  good  pupils  referred  me  to  this  ancient  and  glorious 
French  song. 
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European  frankness,  or  franchise.  The  Latin  for  franchise  is 
libertas.  But  the  modern  or  Cockney-EngUsh  word  liberty, — 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mills, — is  not  the  equivalent  of  libertas  ;  and 
the  modern  or  Cockney-French  word  Hberte. — M.  Victor 
Hugo's, — is  not  the  equivalent  of  franchise. 

197.  The  Latin  for  franchise,  I  have  said,  is  libertas ;  the 
Greek  is  iXevOepuu  Li  the  thoughts  of  all  three  nations, 
the  idea  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  word  used  for  the  idea 
by  each  nation  therefore  accurately  translates  the  word  of  the 
other  :  IkevOepia — libei-tas — franchise — reciprocally  translate 
each  other.  Leonidas  is  characteristically  eXeu^epos  among 
Greeks  ;  Publicola,  characteristically  liber,  among  Romans  ; 
Edward  HI.  and  the  Black  Prince,  characteristically  frank 
among  French.  And  that  common  idea,  which  the  words  ex- 
press, as  all  the  careful  scholars  among  you  will  know,  is,  with 
all  the  three  nations,  mainly  of  deliverance  from  the  slavery  of 
passion.  To  be  lk(.v6ipo%  liber,  or  franc,  is  fii'st  to  have 
learned  how  to  rule  our  own  passions  ;  and  then,  certain  that 
OUT  own  conduct  is  right,  to  pemst  in  that  conduct  against 
all  resistance,  whether  of  counter-opinion,  counter-pain,  or 
counter-pleasure.  To  be  defiant  alike  of  the  mob's  thought, 
of  the  adversary's  thi'eat,  and  the  harlot's  temptation, — this  is 
in  the  meaning  of  every  great  nation  to  be  free  ;  and  the  one 
condition  upon  which  that  freedom  can  be  obtained  is  pro- 
nounced to  you  in  a  single  verse  of  the  119th  Psalm,  "  I  will 
walk  at  liberty,  for  I  seek  Thy  precepts." 

198.  Thy  precepts  : — Law,  observe,  being  dominant  over  the 
Gothic  as  over  the  Greek  king,  but  a  quite  different  law. 
Edward  UL  feehng  no  anger  against  the  Sieur  de  Ribaumont, 
and  crowning  him  with  his  own  pearl  chaplet,  is  obeying  the 
law  of  love,  restraining  anger ;  but  Theseus,  slaying  the 
Minotaur,  is  obeying  the  law  of  justice,  and  enforcing 
anger. 

The  one  is  acting  under  the  law  of  the  charity,  x°^P^5,  or 
grace  of  God  ;  the  other  under  the  law  of  His  judgment. 
The  two  together  fulfil  His  KpUn^  and  aydirq. 

199.  Therefore  the  Greek  dynasties  are  finally  expressed 
in  the  kinghoods  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Aeacus,  who 
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judge  infallibly,  and  divide  arithmetically.  ,But  the  dynasty 
of  the  Gothic  king  is  in  equity  and  compassion,  and  his  ai'ith* 
metic  is  in  largesse, 

"  Whose  moste  joy  was,  I  wis, 
Wlien  that  she  gave,  and  said,  Have  this." 

So  that,  to  put  it  in  shortest  terms  of  all,  Greek  law  is  of 
Stasy,  and  Gothic  of  Ec-stasy  ;  there  is  no  hmit  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Gothic  hand  or  heart,  and  the  children  are  most  in  the 
delight  and  the  glory  of  liberty  when  they  most  seek  their 
Father's  precepts. 

200.  The  two  hnes  I  have  just  quoted  ai-e,  as  you  probably 
remember,  from  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  French  Romance 
of  the  Rose,  out  of  which  I  before  quoted  to  you  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vii'tue  of  Debonnaii'ete.  Now  that  Debonnairete 
of  the  Painted  Chamber  of  Westminster  is  the  t^^pical  figure 
used  by  the  French  sculptors  and  painters  for  'franchise,' 
frankness,  or  Frenchness  ;  but  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
Debonnairete,  high  breeding,  'out  of  goodnesteduess,'  or 
gentleness,  is  used,  as  an  English  king's  English,  of  the  Norman 
franchise.  Here,  then,  is  our  own  royalty, — let  us  call  it 
Englishness,  the  grace  of  our  proper  kinghood  ; — and  here  is 
French  royalty,  the  grace  of  Fa'ench  kinghood — Frenchness, 
rudeh'  but  sufficiently  drawn  by  M.  Didron  from  the  porch 
of  Chartres.  She  has  the  crown  of  fleur-de-lys,  and  "WiUiam 
the  Norman's  shield. 

201.  Now  this  grace  of  high  birth,  the  grace  of  his  or  her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  has  her  name  at  Chai'tres  written 
beside  her,  in  Latin.  Had  it  been  in  Greek,  it  would  have 
been  eX^vOepta.  Being  in  Latin,  what  do  you  think  it  must  be 
necessarily  ? — Of  course,  Libertas.  Now  M.  Didron  is  quite 
the  best  writer  on  art  that  I  know, — full  of  sense  and  intel- 
ligence ;  but  of  course,  as  a  modern  Frenchman, — one  of  a 
nation  for  whom  the  Latin  and  Gothic  ideas  of  libertas  have 
entirely  vanished, — he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  the  trap 
here  laid  for  him.  He  looks  at  the  w^ord  libertas  through  his 
spectacles  ; — can't  understand,  being  a  thoroughly  good  anti- 
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quary,*  how  such  a  virtue,  or  privilege,  could  honestly  be 
carved  with  approval  in  the  twelfth  century  ; — rubs  his  spec- 
tacles ;  rubs  the  inscription,  to  make  sure  of  its  evei'y  letter  ; 
stamps  it,  to  make  sui-er  still ; — and  at  last,  though  in  a 
greatl}'  bewildered  state  of  mind,  remains  convinced  that  here 
is  a  sculpture  of  *  La  Liberie '  in  the  tweKth  century.  "C'est 
bien  la  liberte  !  "     "On  lit  parfaitement  libertas." 

202.  Not  so,  my  good  IVl  Didron! — a  very  different  per- 
sonage, this  ;  of  whom  more,  presently,  though  the  letters  of 
her  name  are  indeed  so  plainly,  '  Libertas,  at  non  liberalitas,* 
libei'alitas  being  the  Latin  for  largesse,  not  for  franchise. 

This,  then,  is  the  opposition  between  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
dynasties,  in  their  passionate  or  vital  nature  ;  in  the  animal 
and  inbred  part  of  them  ; — Classic  and  romantic,  Static  and  ex- 
static.  But  now,  what  ojoposition  is  there  between  their 
diviue  natures?  Between  Theseus  and  Edward  IIL,  as  war- 
riors, we  now  know  the  difference  ;  but  between  Theseus  and 
Edward  III ,  as  theologians  ;  as  dreaming  and  discerning 
creatures,  as  didactic  kings, — engraving  letters  with  the  point 
of  the  sword,  instead  of  thrusting  men  through  with  it, — 
changing  the  club  into  the  ferula,  and  becoming  schoolmasters 
as  well  as  kings  ;  what  is,  thus,  the  difference  between  them  ? 

Theologians  I  called  them.  Philologians  would  be  a  better 
word, — lovers  of  the  Aoyo?,  or  Word,  by  which  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  made.  What  logos,  about  this  Logos,  have 
they  learned,  or  can  they  teach  ? 

203.  I  showed  you,  in  my  first  lecture,  the  Byzantine  Greek 
lion,  as  descended  by  true  unblemished  line  from  the  Nemean 
Greek  ;  but  with  this  difference  :  Heracles  kills  the  beast, 
and  makes  a  helmet  and  cloak  of  his  skin  ;  the  Greek  St. 
IMark  converts  the  beast,  and  makes  an  evangelist  of  him. 

Is  not  that  a  greater  difference,  think  you,  than  one  of  mere 
decadence  ? 

This  *  maniera  goffa  e  sproporzionata  '  of  Vasaii  is  not,  then, 
merely  the  wasting  away  of  fonner  leonine  strength  into  thin 

*  Historical  antiquary;  not  art-antiquary  I  must  limitedly  say,  how- 
ever. He  has  made  a  grotesque  mess  of  his  account  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
of  Venice,  through  his  ignorance  of  the  technical  characters  of  sculpture. 
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rigidities  of  death?    There  is  another  change  going  on  at  the 
same  time, — body  perhaps  subjecting  itself  to  spirit. 

I  will  not  teaze  you  with  farther  questions.  The  facts  are 
simple  enough.  Theseus  and  Heracles  have  their  religion, 
sincere  and  sufficient, — a  religion  of  hon-killers,  minotaur- 
killers,  very  curious  and  mde  ;  Eleusinian  mysteiy  mingled 
in  it,  inscrutable  to  us  now, — partly  always  so,  even  to  them. 

204.  Well ;  the  Greek  nation,  in  process  of  time,  loses  its 
manliness, — becomes  Graeculus  instead  of  Greek.  But 
though  effeminate  and  feeble,  it  inherits  all  the  subtlety  of  its 
art,  all  the  cunning  of  its  mysteiy  ;  and  it  is  converted  to  a 
more  spiritual  religion.  Nor  is  it  altogether  degi-aded,  even 
by  the  diminution  of  its  animal  energ}'.  Certain  spiritual 
phenomena  are  possible  to  the  weak,  which  are  hidden  fi*om 
the  strong  ; — nay,  the  monk  may,  in  his  order  of  being,  pos- 
sess strength  denied  to  the  waiTior.  Is  it  altogether,  think 
you,  by  blundering,  or  by  disproportion  in  intellect  or  in 
body,  that  Theseus  becomes  St.  Athanase  ?  For  that  is  the 
kind  of  change  which  takes  place,  from  the  days  of  the  great 
King  of  Athens,  to  those  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  thought  and  theolog}*,  or,  summarily,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek. 

Now  we  have  learned  indeed  the  difference  between  the 
Gothic  knight  and  the  Greek  knight ;  but  what  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  Gothic  saint  and  Greek  saint  ? 

Franchise  of  body  against  constancy  of  body. 

Franchise  of  thought,  then,  against  constancy  of  thought 

Edward  m.  against  Theseus. 

And  the  Frank  of  Assisi  against  St.  Athanase. 

205,  Utter  franchise,  utter  gentleness  in  theological  thought. 
Instead  of, '  This  is  the  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faith- 
fully, he  cannot  be  saved,'  '  This  is  the  love,  which  if  a  bird 
or  an  insect  keep  faithfully,  it  shall  be  saved.' 

Gentlemen,  you  have  at  present  anived  at  a  phase  of  nat- 
ural science  in  which,  rejecting  alike  the  theology  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  the  affection  of  the  Frank,  you  can  only  contemplate 
a  bird  as  flying  under  the  reign  of  law,  and  a  cricket  as  sing- 
ing under  the  compulsion  of  caloric. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  you  yet  feel  that  the  position  of 
your  boat  on  the  river  also  depends  entirely  on  the  reign  of 
law,  or  whether,  as  your  churches  and  concert-rooms  are 
privileged  in  the  possession  of  organs  blown  by  steam,  you 
are  learning  yourselves  to  sing  by  gas,  and  expect  the  Dies 
L*ae  to  be  announced  by  a  steam-trumpet.  But  I  can  very 
positively  assure  you  that,  in  my  poor  domain  of  imitative  art, 
not  all  the  mechanical  or  gaseous  forces  of  the  w^orld,  nor  all 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  will  enable  you  either  to  see  a  colour, 
or  draw  a  line,  without  that  singular  force  anciently  called  the 
soul,  which  it  was  the  function  of  the  Greek  to  discipline  in 
the  duty  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  of  the  Goth  to  lead  into 
the  liberty  of  His  children. 

206.  But  in  one  respect  I  wish  you  were  more  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  law  than  you  appear  to  be.  The  difference 
which  I  have  j^ointed  out  to  you  as  existing  between  these 
great  nations,  exists  also  between  two  orders  of  intelligence 
among  men,  of  which  the  one  is  usually  called  Classic,  the 
other  Romantic.  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  these  two  sects,  tljis  broad  one  is  to  be  ob- 
served as  constant :  that  the  writers  and  painters  of  the  Clas- 
sic school  set  down  nothing  but  what  is  known  to  be  true, 
and  set  it  down  in  the  perfectest  manner  possible  in  theii' 
way,  and  are  thenceforward  authorities  from  whom  there  is 
no  appeal.  Romantic  writers  and  painters,  on  the  contrary, 
express  themselves  under  the  impulse  of  passions  which  may 
indeed  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  or  to  the 
more  delightful  arrangement  or  presentment  of  things  already 
known  :  but  their  work,  however  brilliant  or  lovely,  remains 
imperfect,  and  without  authority.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course, 
to  separate  these  two  orders  of  men  trenchantly  :  a  classic 
writer  may  sometimes,  whatever  his  care,  admit  an  error,  and 
a  romantic  one  may  reach  perfection  through  enthusiasm. 
But,  practically,  you  may  separate  the  two  for  your  study  and 
your  education  ;  and,  during  your  youth,  the  business  of  us 
your  masters  is  to  enforce  on  you  the  reading,  for  school 
work,  only  of  classical  books  :  and  to  see  that  your  minds  are 
both  informed  of  the  indisputable  facts  they  contain,  and  ac- 
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customed  to  act  with  the  infallible  accuracy  of  whicli  they  set 
the  example. 

207.  I  have  not  time  to  make  the  calculation,  but  I  suppose 
that  the  daily  literature  by  which  we  now  are  principally 
nourished,  is  so  large  in  issue  that  though  St.  John's  "  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  which  should  be 
written "  may  be  still  hyperbole,  it  is  nevertheless  literally 
true  that  the  world  might  be  icrapped  in  the  books  which  are 
written  ;  and  that  the  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  type  on 
any  given  subject,  interesting  to  the  modern  mind,  (say  the 
prospects  of  the  Claimant,)  issued  in  the  form  of  English 
morning  papers  during  a  single  year,  would  be  enough  liter- 
ally to  pack  the  world  in. 

208.  Now  I  will  read  you  fifty-two  lines  of  a  classical  author, 
which,  once  well  read  and  understood,  contain  more  truth 
than  has  been  told  you  all  this  year  by  this  whole  globe's 
compass  of  print. 

Fifty-two  lines,  of  which  you  will  recognize  some  as  hack- 
neyed, and  see  little  to  admire  in  others.  But  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  put  the  statements  they  contain  into  better  English, 
nor  to  invalidate  one  syllable  of  the  statements  they  contain.* 

209.  Even  those,  and  there  may  be  many  here,  who  would 
dispute  the  truth  of  the  passage,  will  admit  its  exquisite  dis- 
tinctness and  construction.  If  it  be  untrue,  that  is  merely 
because  I  have  not  been  taught  by  my  modern  education  to 
recognize  a  classical  author  ;  but  whatever  my  mistakes,  or 
yours,  may  be,  there  are  certain  truths  long  known  to  all 
rational  men,  and  indisputable.  You  may  add  to  them,  but 
you  cannot  diminish  them.  And  it  is  the  business  of  a  Uni- 
versity to  determine  what  books  of  this  kind  exist,  and  to  en- 
force the  understanding  of  them. 

210.  The  classical  and  romantic  arts  which  we  have  now 
under  examination  therefore  consist, — the  first,  in  that  which 
represented,  under  whatever  symbols,  truths  respecting  the 
history  of  men,  which  it  is  proper  that  all  should  know  ; 
whjle  the  second  owes  its  interest  to  passionate  impulse  or 
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incident.  Tiiis  distinction  holds  in  all  ages,  but  the  distinc- 
lion  between  the  franchise  of  Northern,  and  the  constancy  oi 
Byzantine,  art,  depends  partly  on  the  unsystematic  play  of 
emotion  in  the  one,  and  the  appointed  sequence  of  known 
fact  or  determined  judgment  in  the  other. 

You  ^vill  find  in  the  beginning  of  'SL  Didron's  book,  already 
quoted,  an  admii'able  analysis  of  what  may  be  called  the 
classic  sequence  of  Chi'istian  theology,  as  written  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  You  will  find  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fa9ade  of  Orvieto  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
velopment of  passionate  romance,  — the  one  being  grave  ser- 
mon writing  ;  the  other,  cheerful  romance  or  novel  writing  : 
so  tbat  the  one  requires  you  to  think,  the  other  only  to  feel 
or  perceive  ;  the  one  is  always  a  pai*able  with  a  meaning,  the 
other  only  a  story  with  an  impression. 

211.  And  here  I  get  at  a  result  concerning  Greek  art, 
which  is  very  sweeping  and  ^ride  indeed.  That  it  is  all  par- 
able, but  Gothic,  as  distinct  fi'om  it,  hteral.  So  absolutely 
does  this  hold,  that  it  reaches  down  to  our  modern  school  o 
landscape.  You  know  I  have  alwaj's  told  you  Turner  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  school  Precisely  as  the  stream  of  blood 
coming  from  under  the  throne  of  judgment  in  the  Byzantine 
mosaic  of  Torcello  is  a  sign  of  condemnation,  his  scai'let  clouds 
are  used  by  Turner  as  a  sign  of  death  ;  and  just  as  on  an 
Egj-jDtian  tomb  the  genius  of  death  lays  the  sun  down  behind 
the  hoiizon,  so  in  his  Cephalus  and  Procris,  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  withdi'aw  from  the  forest  as  the  nymph  expires. 

And  yet,  observe,  both  the  classic  and  romantic  teaching 
may  be  equall}'  earnest,  only  different  in  manner.  But  from 
ckissic  art,  unless  you  understand  it,  you  may  get  nothing ; 
from  romantic  art,  even  if  you  don't  understand  it,  you  get 
at  least  delight. 

212.  I  cannot  show  the  difference  more  completely  or  fort- 
unately than  by  compai-ing  Sir  Walter  Scott's  type  of  hbertas, 
with  the  franchise  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  or  Debonnau-ete  of 
the  Painted  Chamber. 

At  Charires,  and  Wpstminstcr,  the  higli  l)irth  is  shown  by 
the  crown ;  the  strong  bright  life  by  the  flowing  hair ;  the 
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fortitude  b}^  the  conqueror's  shield  ;  and   the  truth  by   the 
bright  openness  of  the  face  : 

*'Slie  was  not  brown,  nor  dull  of  line, 
But  white  as  snowe,  fallen  uewe." 

All  these  are  symbols,  which,  if  you  cannot  read,  the  image 
is  to  you  only  an  uninteresting  stiff  figure.  But  Sir  Walter's 
Franchise,  Diana  Vernon,  interests  you  at  once  in  personal 
aspect  and  character.  She  is  no  symbol  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
acquaint  yourself  with  her  perfectly,  you  find  her  utter  frank- 
ness, governed  hj  a  superb  self-command  ;  her  spotless  truth, 
refined  by  tenderness  ;  her  fiery  enthusiasm,  subdued  by  dig- 
nity ;  and  her  fearless  liberty,  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  join- 
ing to  fulfil  to  you,  in  sight  and  presence,  what  the  Greek 
could  only  teach  by  signs, 

213.  I  have  before  noticed — though  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
have  yet  believed  my  statement  of  it — the  significance  of  Sir 
Walter's  as  of  ShaksjDeare's  names ;  Diana  '  Vernon,  semper 
viret,'  gives  you  the  conditions  of  pui'ity  and  3'outhful  strength 
or  spiiug  which  imply  the  highest  state  of  libertas.  By  cor- 
ruption of  the  idea  of  purity,  you  get  the  modern  heroines  of 
London  Journal — or  perhaps  we  may  more  fitly  call  it  '  Cock- 
ney-daily ' — Hterature.  You  have  one  of  them  in  perfection, 
for  instance,  in  Mr.  Charles  Eeade's  '  GrilBith  Gaunt ' — "Lithe, 
and  vigorous,  and  one  with  her  great  white  gelding  ;  "  and 
Hable  to  be  entirely  changed  in  her  mind  about  the  destinies 
of  her  life  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman unexpectedly  handsome  ;  the  hero  also  being  a  person 
who  looks  at  people  whom  he  dislikes,  with  eyes  "  like  a  dog's 
in  the  dark  ; "  and  both  hero  and  heroine  having  souls  and 
intellects  also  precisely  corresponding  to  those  of  a  dog's  in 
the  dark,  which  is  indeed  the  essential  picture  of  the  practical 
English  national  mind  at  this  moment, — happy  if  it  remains 
doggish, — Circe  not  usually  being  content  with  changing 
X^eople  into  dogs  only.  For  the  Diana  Vernon  of  the  Greek 
is  Artemis  Laphria,  who  is  friendly  to  the  dog ;  not  to  the 
swine.  Do  you  see,  by  the  way,  how  perfectly  the  image  is 
carried  out  by  Sir  Walter  in  putting  his  Diana  on  the  border 
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country  ?  "Yonder  blue  hill  is  in  Scotland,"  she  says  to  her 
cousin, — not  in  the  least  thinking  less  of  him  for  having  been 
concerned,  it  may  be,  in  one  of  Rob  Roy's  foraya  And  so 
gradually  you  get  the  idea  of  Norman  franchise  carried  out  in 
the  free-rider  or  free-booter  ;  not  safe  from  degradation  on 
that  side  also  ;  but  by  no  means  of  swinish  temper,  or  forag- 
ing, as  at  present  the  British  speculative  pubhc,  only  with 
the  snout. 

214.  Finally,  in  the  most  soft  and  domestic  form  of  virtue, 
you  have  Wordsworth's  ideal : 

"  Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty." 

The  distinction  between  these  northern  types  of  feminine 
virtue,  and  the  figures  of  Alcestis,  Antigone,  or  Iphigenia,  lies 
deep  in  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  either  country,  and  is  earned 
out  into  its  most  unimportant  details.  We  shall  find  in  the 
central  art  of  Florence  at  once  the  thoughtfulness  of  Greece 
and  the  gladness  of  England,  associated  under  images  of 
monastic  severity  peculiar  to  herself. 

And  what  Diana  Vernon  is  to  a  French  ballerine  dancing 
the  Cancan,  the  '  libertas '  of  Chartres  and  Westminster  is  to 
the  *  liberty'  of  ^L  Victor  Hugo  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 


LECTURE  IX. 

THE   TYltEHENE    SEA. 


215.  We  may  now  return  to  the  points  of  necessary  histor}% 
having  our  ideas  fixed  within  accurate  limits  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Liberty  ;  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  pas- 
sions which  separated  the  Guelph  and  GhibeUine  to  those  of 
our  own  days. 

The  Lombard  or  Guelph  league  consisted,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Florence,  essentially  of  the  three  great  cities — Milan, 
Bologna,  and  Florence  ;  the  Imperial  or  GhibeUine  league,  of 
Verona,  Pisa,  and  Siena.  Venice  and  Genoa,  both  nominally 
Guelpli,   are  in   furious   rontoiition  always   for  sea   empire ; 
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while  Pisa  and  Genoa  are  in  contention,  not  so  much  for 
empire,  as  honour.  Whether  the  trade  of  the  East  was  to  go 
np  the  Adriatic,  or  round  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  was  essen- 
tially a  mercantile  question  ;  but  whether,  of  the  two  ports  in 
sight  of  each  other,  Pisa  or  Genoa  was  to  be  the  Queen  of  the 
TyiThene  Sea,  was  no  less  distinctly  a  personal  one  than 
which  of  two  rival  beauties  shall  preside  at  a  tournament. 

216.  This  personal  rivahy,  so  far  as  it  was  separated  from 
their  commercial  interests,  was  indeed  mortal,  but  not  malig- 
nant. The  quaiTel  was  to  be  decided  to  the  death,  but  decided 
with  honour ;  and  each  city  had  four  observers  permittedly 
resident  in  the  other,  to  give  account  of  all  that  was  done 
there  in  naval  invention  and  armament. 

217.  Observe,  also,  in  the  year  1251,  when  we  quitted  our 
history,  we  left  Florence  not  only  Guelph,  as  against  the  Im- 
perial power,  (that  is  to  say,  the  body  of  her  knights  who 
favoured  the  Pope  and  Italians,  in  dominion  over  those  who 
favoured  Manfi'ed  and  the  Germans),  but  we  left  her  also 
definitely  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her  shield  ;  and  the 
tradesmen  and  craftsmen  in  authority  over  the  knight,  whether 
German  or  Italian,  Papal  or  Imperial. 

That  is  in  1251.  Now  in  these  last  two  lectures  I  must  try 
to  mark  the  gist  of  the  history  of  the  next  thirty  years.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  this,  of  the  middle  ages,  infinitely  im- 
portant to  all  ages ;  first  observe,  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibelhne,  ending  in  the  humiliation  of  tho  Ghibelline  ;  and, 
secondly,  between  Shield  and  Apron,  or,  ij^  3'ou  Hke  better, 
between  Spear  and  Hammer,  ending  in  the  breaking  of  the 
Spear. 

218.  The  first  decision  of  battle,  I  say,  is  that  between 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  headed  by  two  men  of  precisely 
opposite  characters,  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Manfred  of  Suabia. 
That  I  may  be  able  to  define  the  opposition  of  their  characters 
intelligibly,  I  must  first  ask  j'our  attention  to  some  points  of 
general  scholarship. 

I  said  in  my  last  lecture  that,  in  this  one,  it  would  be  need- 
ful for  us  to  consider  what  piety  was,  if  we  happened  not  to 
know  ;  or  worse  than  that,  it  may  be,  not  instinctively  to  feel 
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Such  want  of  feeliug  is  indeed  not  likely  in  you,  being  Eng« 
lisb-bred  ;  yet  as  it  is  the  modem  cant  to  consider  all  such 
sentiment  as  useless,  or  even  shameful,  we  shall  be  in  several 
ways  advantaged  by  some  examination  of  its  nature.  Of  all 
classical  wi*itei's,  Horace  is  the  one  with  whom  English  gen- 
tlemen have  on  the  average  most  sympathy ;  and  I  believe, 
therefore,  we  shall  most  simply  and  easily  get  at  our  point  by 
examining  the  piety  of  Horace. 

219.  You  are  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  sui-prised,  whatever 
might  have  been  admitted  of  JEneas,  to  hear  Horace  spoken 
of  as  a  pious  person.  But  of  course  when  your  attention  is 
turned  to  the  matter  3'ou  will  recollect  many  lines  in  which 
the  word  '  pietas '  occurs,  of  which  you  have  only  hitherto 
failed  to  allow  the  force  because  you  supposed  Horace  did  not 
mean  what  he  said. 

220.  But  Horace  always  and  altogether  means  what  he  says. 
It  is  just  because — whatever  his  faults  may  have  been — he 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  that  English  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
him.  ** Here  is  a  frank  fellow,  anj^how,"  they  say,  "and  a 
witty  one."  Wise  men  know  that  he  is  also  wise.  True  men 
know  that  he  is  also  true.  But  pious  men,  for  want  of  atten- 
tion, do  not  always  know  that  he  is  pious. 

One  great  obstacle  to  your  understanding  of  him  is  your 
having  been  forced  to  construct  Latin  verses,  with  introduction 
of  the  word  *  Jupiter '  always,  at  need,  when  you  were  at  a 
loss  for  a  dactyl  You  always  feel  as  if  Horace  only  used  it 
also  when  he  wanted  a  dactyl. 

221.  Get  quit  of  that  notion  wholly.  All  immortal  writers 
speak  out  of  their  hearts.  Horace  spoke  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  heart,  and  tells  3'ou  precisely  what  he  is,  as  frankly 
as  Montaigne.  Note  then,  first,  how  modest  he  is  :  **  Ne  jmiwa 
Tyrrhenum  per  aequor,  vela  darem  ;—  Operosa  parvus,  carmina 
fingo."  Trust  him  in  such  words  ;  he  absolutely  means  them  ; 
knows  thoroughly  that  he  cannot  sail  the  TsTrhene  Sea, — 
knows  that  he  cannot  float  on  the  ^vinds  of  Matinum, — can 
only  murmur  in  the  sunny  hollows  of  it  among  the  heath. 
But  note,  secondly,  his  pride  :  "  Exegi  monumentum  rere  per« 
ennius."     He  is  not  the  least  afraid  to  say  that.     He  did  it; 
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knew  he  had  done  it ;  said  he  had  doi!.e  it ;  and  feared  no 
chai'ge  of  arrogance. 

222.  Note  thirdly,  then,  his  piety,  and  accept  his  assured 
speech  of  it:  "Dis  pietas  mea,  et  Musa,  cordi  est."  He  is 
perfectly  certain  of  that  also  ;  serenely  tells  you  eo  ,  and  you 
had  better  believe  him.  Well  for  you,  if  you  can  believe  him  ; 
for  to  believe  him,  you  must  understand  him  first ;  and  I  can 
tell  you,  you  won't  arrive  at  that  understanding  by  looking 
out  the  word  '  pietas '  in  your  White-and-Riddle.  If  you  do, 
you  will  find  those  tii'esome  contractions,  Etym.  Dub.,  stop 
your  inquiry  very  briefly,  as  3'ou  go  back  ;  if  you  go  forward, 
through  the  ItaHan  pieta,  3'ou  will  arrive  presently  in  another 
group  of  ideas,  and  end  in  misericordia,  mercy,  and  pity. 
You  must  not  depend  on  the  form  of  the  word  ;  you  must  find 
out  what  it  stands  for  in  Horace's  mind,  and  in  Virgil's. 
More  than  race  to  the  Roman  ;  more  than  power  to  the  states- 
man ;  yet  helpless  beside  the  grave, — "  Non,  Torquate,  genus, 
non  te  facundia,  non  te,  Eestitvet  pietas." 

Nay,  also  what  it  stands  for  as  an  attribute,  not  only  of 
men,  but  of  gods  ;  nor  of  those  only  as  merciful,  but  also  as 
avenging.  Against  ^neas  himself.  Dido  invokes  the  waves 
of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  "si  quid  pia  numiua  possunt."  Be  as- 
sured tliere  is  no  getting  at  the  matter  by  dictionary  or  con- 
text. To  know  what  love  means,  you  must  love  ;  to  know 
what  piety  means,  3'ou  must  be  pious. 

223.  Perhaps  you  dislike  the  w^ord,  now,  from  its  ^Tilgar 
use.  You  may  have  another  if  you  choose,  a  metaphoiicai 
one, — close  enough  it  seems  to  Christianity,  and  3'et  still  ab- 
solutely distinct  from  it, — xpLaT6<;.  Suppose,  as  you  watch 
the  white  bloom  of  the  olives  of  Val  d'Ai-no  and  Val  di  Nie- 
vole,  which  modern  piety  and  economy  suppose  were  gi'own 
by  God  only  to  supply  you  with  fine  Lucca  oil,  you  were  to 
consider,  instead,  what  answer  you  could  make  to  the  Socratic 
question,  ttgOcv  av  n?  tovto  to  ^iV/ta  XdjSoL* 

224.  I  spoke  to  you  first  of  Horace's  modesty.  All  piety 
begins  in  modesty.  You  must  feel  that  you  are  a  very  little 
creatui'e,  and  that  you  had  better  do  as  you  are  bid.     You 

*  Xeu.  Couviv.,  ii. 
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will  then  bef^in  to  think  what  you  are  bid  to  do,  and  who  bidi 
it  And  you  will  find,  unleBS  you  are  very  unhappy  indeed, 
that  there  is  always  a  quite  clear  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in 
your  minds,  which  you  can  either  obey  or  disobey,  at  your 
plcjisure.  Obey  it  simply  and  resolutely  ;  it  will  become 
clearer  to  you  every  day :  and  in  obedience  to  it,  you  will  find 
a  sense  of  being  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  at  peace  with 
God,  and  all  His  creatures.  You  will  not  understand  how  the 
peace  comes,  nor  even  in  what  it  consists.  It  is  the  peace  that 
passes  understanding  ; — it  is  just  as  visionary  and  imaginative 
as  love  is,  and  just  as  real,  and  just  as  necessary  to  the  life  of 
man.  It  is  the  only  source  of  true  cheerfulness,  and  of  true 
common  sense  ;  and  whether  you  believe  the  Bible,  or  don't, 
— or  believe  the  Koran,  or  don't, — or  believe  the  Vedas,  or 
don't, — it  will  enable  you  to  believe  in  God,  and  please  Him, 
and  be  such  a  part  of  the  cvSoKia  of  the  universe  as  your  nature 
fits  you  to  be.  in  His  sight,  faithful  in  awe  to  the  powers  that 
are  above  you,  and  gracious  in  regard  to  the  creatures  that 
,^re  around. 

225.  I  will  take  leave  on  this  head  to  read  one  more  piece 
of  Carlyle,  bearing  much  on  present  matters.  "  I  hope  also 
they  will  attack  eai*nestly,  and  at  length  extinguish  and  eradi- 
cate, this  idle  habit  of  *  accounting  for  the  moral  sense,'  as 
they  phrase  it.  A  most  singular  problem  ; — instead  of  bend- 
ing every  thought  to  have  more,  and  ever  more,  of  *  moral 
sense,'  and  therewith  to  iiTadiatc  your  own  poor  soul,  and  all 
Its  work,  into  something  of  divineness,  as  the  one  thing 
needful  to  you  in  this  world  !  A  very  futile  problem  that 
other,  my  friends ;  futile,  idle,  and  far  worse  ;  leading  to 
what  moral  ruin,  you  little  dream  of !  Tlie  moral  sense, 
thank  God,  is  a  thing  you  never  will  *  account  for  ; '  that,  if 
you  couid  think  of  it,  is  the  perennial  miracle  of  man  ;  in  all 
times,  nslt^ly  connecting  poor  transitory  man,  here  on  this 
bewildered  earth,  with  his  Maker  who  is  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens. By  no  p^reatest  ha})])iTieHs  principle,  greatest  nobleness 
principle,  or  any  principle  whatever,  will  yr)u  make  that  in 
the  least  clearer  than  it  already  is  ; — forbear,  I  say,  or  you 
may  darken  it  away  from  you  altogether  !    '  Two  things,'  says 
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the  memorable  Kant,  deepest  and  most  logical  of  metaphys- 
ical thinkers,  '  two  things  strike  me  dumb  :  the  infinite  starry 
heavens  ;  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  man.'  Visible 
infinites,  both  ;  say  nothing  of  them  ;  don't  try  to  '  account 
for  tiiem  ;'  for  you  can  say  nothing  wise." 

22G.  Very  briefly,  I  must  touch  one  or  two  further  relative 
conditions  in  this  natural  history  of  the  soul.  I  have  asked 
you  to  take  the  metaphorical,  but  distinct,  word  '  ;(par/xa,'  rather 
than  the  direct  but  obscure  one  '  piety  ' ;  mainly  because  the 
Master  of  your  religion  chose  the  metaphorical  epithet  for  the 
perpetual  one  of  His  own  life  and  person. 

But  if  you  will  spend  a  thoughtful  hour  or  two  in  reading 
the  scripture,  which  pious  Greeks  read,  not  indeed  on  dain- 
tily printed  paper,  but  on  daintily  painted  clay, — if  you  will 
examine,  that  is  to  say,  the  scriptures  of  the  Athenian  relig- 
ion, on  their  Pan-Athenaic  vases,  in  their  faithful  days,  you  will 
find  that  the  gift  of  the  literal  xp^a-jxa,  or  anointing  oil,  to  the 
victor  in  the  kingly  and  visible  contest  of  life,  is  signed  al- 
ways with  the  image  of  that  spirit  or  goddess  of  the  air  who 
was  the  source  of  their  invisible  life.  And  let  me,  before 
quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  give  j'ou  one  piece  of  what 
you  will  find  useful  counsel.  If  ever  from  the  right  apothe- 
cary, or  ixvpoirio\r]<;,  you  get  any  of  that  xpto"/^", — don't  be 
careful,  when  you  set  it  by,  of  looking  for  dead  dragons  or 
dead  dogs  in  it.     But  look  out  for  the  dead  flies. 

227.  Again  ;  remember,  I  only  quote  St.  Paul  as  I  quote 
Xenophon  to  you ;  but  I  expect  you  to  get  some  good  from 
both.  As  I  want  you  to  think  what  Xenophon  means  by 
'/mavrcta,'  SO  I  want  you  to  consider  also  what  St.  Paul  means 
by  '  TTpoc^r/Tcitt. '  He  tells  you  to  prove  all  things, — to  hold 
fast  what  is  good,  and  not  to  despise  '  prophesy ings.' 

228.  Now  it  is  quite  literally  probable,  that  this  world, 
having  now  for  some  five  hundred  years  absolutely  refused 
to  do  as  it  is  plainly  bid  by  every  prophet  that  ever  spoke  in 
any  nation,  and  having  reduced  itself  therefore  to  Saul's  con- 
dition, when  he  was  answered  neither  by  Urim  nor  by  proph- 
ets, may  be  now,  while  you  sit  there,  receiving  necromantic 
answers  from  the  witch  of  Endor.     But  with  that  possibility 
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you  have  no  concern.  There  is  a  prophetic  power  in  your 
own  hearts,  known  to  the  Greeks,  known  to  the  Jews,  known 
to  the  Apostles,  and  knowable  by  you.  If  it  is  now  silent  to 
you,  do  not  despise  it  by  tranquillity  under  that  privation  ; 
if  it  speaks  to  you,  do  not  despise  it  by  disobedience. 

229.  Now  in  this  broad  definition  of  Pietas,  as  reverence 
to  sentimental  law,  \o\\  will  find  I  am  supported  by  all  clas- 
sical authority  and  use  of  this  word.  For  the  particular 
meaning  of  which  I  am  next  about  to  use  the  word  Religion, 
there  is  no  such  general  authority,  nor  can  there  be,  for  any 
limited  or  accurate  meaning  of  it.  The  best  authors  use  the 
word  in  various  senses  ;  and  you  must  interpret  each  writer 
by  his  own  context.  I  have  myself  continually  used  the  term 
vaguely.  I  shall  endeavour,  henceforward,  to  use  it  under 
limitations  which,  willing  always  to  accept,  I  shall  OT\\y  trans- 
gi-ess  by  carelessness,  or  compliance  with  some  particular  uso 
of  the  word  by  others.  The  power  in  the  word,  then,  which 
I  wish  you  now  to  notice,  is  in  its  employment  with  respect 
to  doctrinal  divisions.  You  do  not  sav  that  one  man  is  of 
one  piety,  and  another  of  another  ;  but  you  do,  that  one  man 
is  of  one  religion,  and  another  of  another. 

230.  The  religion  of  any  man  is  thus  property  to  be  inter- 
preted, as  the  feeling  which  binds  him,  irrationally,  to  the  ful- 
filment of  duties,  or  acceptance  of  beliefs,  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain company  of  which  he  forms  a  member,  as  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  *  Which  binds  him  irrationally'  I  say  ; 
— by  a  feeling,  at  all  events,  apart  from  reason,  and  often 
superior  to  it ;  such  as  that  which  brings  back  the  bee  to  its 
hive,  and  the  bird  to  her  nest. 

A  man's  religion  is  the  form  of  mental  rest,  or  dwelling- 
place,  which,  partly,  his  fathers  have  gained  or  built  for  him, 
and  partly,  by  due  reverence  to  former  custom,  he  has  built 
for  himself ;  consisting  of  what<?ver  imperfect  knowledge  may 
have  been  gi*anted,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  of 
the  Divine  character,  presence,  and  dealings  ;  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  sun'ounding  life. 

It  may  be,  that  sudden  accession  of  new  knowledge  may 
compel  him  to  cast  his  former  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  th« 
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bats.  But  it  must  be  some  verj-  miraculous  interposition  in- 
deed which  can  justify  him  in  quitting  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers  ;  and,  assuredly,  it  must  be  an  unwise  intei-position 
which  provokes  him  to  insult  it. 

231.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  religious  ceremonial, 
and  the  virtue  of  religious  tiiith,  consist  in  the  meek  fulfil- 
ment of  the  one  as  the  fond  habit  of  a  family ;  and  the  meek 
acceptance  of  the  other,  as  the  narrow  knowledge  of  a  child. 
And  both  are  destroyed  at  once,  and  the  ceremonial  or  doc- 
trinal prejudice  becomes  only  an  occasion  of  sin,  if  they  make 
us  either  wise  in  our  own  conceit,  or  violent  in  oui*  methods 
of  proselytism.  Of  those  who  will  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte,  it  is  too  generally  true  that  they  are  them- 
selves the  children  of  hell,  and  make  their  proselytes  twofold 
more  so. 

232.  And  now  I  am  able  to  state  to  you,  in  terms  so  accu- 
rately defined  that  you  cannot  misundei*stand  them,  that  we 
are  about  to  study  the  results  in  Italy  of  the  victory  of  an 
impious  Christian  over  a  pious  Infidel,  in  a  contest  which, 
if  indeed  principahties  of  evil  spirit  are  ever  permitted  to 
inile  over  the  darkness  of  this  world,  was  assuredly  by  them 
wholly  provoked,  and  by  them  finally  decided.  The  war  was 
not  actually  ended  until  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  fought  in 
August,  1268  ;  but  you  need  not  recollect  that  irregular  date, 
or  remember  it  only  as  three  years  after  the  great  battle  of 
Welcome,  Benevento,  which  was  the  decisive  one.  Recollect, 
therefore,  securely : 

1250.  The  First  Trades  Eevolt  in  Florence. 

1260.  Battle  of  the  Arbia. 

1265.  Battle  of  Welcome. 
Then  between  the  battle  of  Welcome  and  of  Tagliacozzo, 
(which  you  might  almost  English  in  the  real  meaning  of  it  as 
the  battle  of  Hart's  Death  :  '  cozzo '  is  a  butt  or  thrust  with 
the  horn,  and  you  may  well  think  of  the  young  Coni'adin  as  a 
wild  hart  or  stag  of  the  hills) — between  those  two  battles,  in 
1266,  comes  the  second  and  central  revolt  of  the  trades  in 
Florence,  of  which  I  have  to  speak  in  next  lecture. 

233.  The  two  German  princes  who  perished  in  these  two 
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battles — Manfred  of  Tarentum,  and  his  nephew  and  ward  Con- 
radin— are  the  natural  sou,  and  the  legitimate  grandson  of 
Fredehck  II.  :  thev  are  also  the  last  assertors  of  the  infidel 
German  power  in  south  Italy  against  the  Church  ;  and  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Saracens  ;  such  alliance  having  been  maintained 
faithfully  ever  since  Frederick  EL's  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  comation  as  its  king.  Not  only  a  great  number 
of  Manfred's  forts  were  commanded  by  Sai*acen  governors, 
but  he  had  them  also  appointed  over  civil  tribunals.  My  own 
impression  is  that  he  found  the  Saracens  more  just  and  trust- 
worthy than  the  Christians  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  remember  the 
alle<?ations  of  the  Church  aj^rainst  the  whole  Suabian  familv ; 
namely,  that  Manfred  had  smothered  his  father  Frederick 
under  cushions  at  Ferentino ;  and  that,  of  Frederick's  sons, 
Conrad  had  poisoned  Henry,  and  Manfred  had  j^oisoned  Con- 
rad- You  will,  however,  I  believe,  find  the  Prince  Manfred 
one  of  the  purest  representatives  of  northern  chivaliy.  Against 
his  nephew,  e<lucated  in  all  knightly  accx^mplishment  by  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  nothing  could  be  alleged  b}'  his 
enemies,  even  when  resolved  on  his  death,  but  the  splendour 
of  his  spirit  and  the  brightness  of  his  youth. 

234.  Of  the  character  of  their  enemy,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
there  wiU  remain  on  your  minds,  after  careful  examination  of 
his  conduct,  only  the  doubt  whether  I  am  justified  in  speak- 
iner  of  him  as  Christian  against  Infidel.  But  vou  will  cease  to 
doubt  this  when  you  have  entirely  entered  into  the  conditions 
of  this  nascent  Christianity  of  the  thirteenth  century.  You 
will  find  that  while  men  who  desire  to  be  vii'tuous  receive  it 
as  the  mother  of  vii*tues,  men  who  desire  to  be  criminal  receive 
it  as  the  forgiver  of  crimes  ;  and  that  therefore,  between  Ghib- 
elline  or  Infidel  cruelty,  and  Guelph  or  Cliristian  ciTielty, 
there  is  always  this  difierence, — that  the  Infidel  cruelty  is 
done  in  hot  blood,  and  the  Christian's  in  cold.  I  hope  (in 
future  lectures  on  the  architecture  of  Pisa)  to  illustrate  to  you 
the  opposition  between  the  Ghibelline  Conti,  counts,  and  the 
Guelphic  Visconti,  viscounts  or  "against  counts,"  which  is- 
sues, for  one  thing,  in  that,  by  all  men  blamed  as  too  deliber- 
ate, death   of   the   Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca.     The 
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Cbnnt  Ugolino  was  a  traitor,  who  entirely  deserved  death  ; 
bui;  another  Count  of  Pisa,  entirely  faithful  to  the  Ghibelline 
caube,  was  put  to  death  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  not  only  in  cold 
blood,  but  with  resolute  infliction  of  Ugolino's  utmost  grief  ; 
— not  in.  the  dungeon,  but  in  the  full  Ught  of  day — his  son  be- 
ing first  put  to  death  before  his  eyes.  And  among  the  pieces 
of  heraldry  most  significant  in  the  middle  ages,  the  asp  on 
the  shiela  of  the  Guelphic  viscounts  is  to  be  much  remem- 
bered by  \ou  as  a  sign  of  this  merciless  cruelty  of  mistaken 
rehgion  ;  mistaken,  but  not  in  the  least  hypocritical.  It  has 
perfect  conHdence  in  itself,  and  can  answer  with  serenity  for 
all  its  deeds.  The  serenity  of  heart  never  appears  in  the 
guilty  Infidels;  they  die  in  despair  or  gloom,  gi'eatly  satis- 
factory to  adverse  religious  minds. 

235.  The  French  Pope,  then.  Urban  of  Troyes,  had  sent  for 
Charles  of  Anjou  ;  who  would  not  have  answered  his  call, 
even  with  all  the  strength  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  had  not 
Scylla  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  been  on  his  side.  Pisa,  with 
eighty  galleys  (the  Sicilian  ileet  added  to  her  own),  watched 
and  defended  the  coasis  of  Rome.  An  irresistible  storm  drove 
her  fleet  to  shelter  ;  and  Charles,  in  a  single  shi^D,  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  found  lodgings  at  Eome  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Paul.  His  ^"ife  meanwhile  spent  her  dowry  in  in- 
creasing his  land  army,  and  led  it  across  the  Alps.  How  he 
had  got  his  wife,  and  her  dowry,  we  must  hear  in  Villani's 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  their  force  in  English,  only,  in- 
stead of  the  English  word  pilgrim,  I  shall  use  the  Italian 
*  romeo,'  for  the  sake  both  of  all  English  Juliets,  and  that  you 
may  better  understand  the  close  of  the  sixth  canto  of  the 
Paradise. 

236.  "  Now  the  Count  Ravmond  Berenofer  had  for  his  in- 
heritance  all  Provence  on  this  side  Rhone  ;  and  he  was  a  wise 
and  coui^teous  signor,  and  of  noble  state,  and  virtuous ;  and 
in  his  time  they  did  honourable  thin^fs  ;  and  to  his  coiu't 
came  by  custom  all  the  gentlemen  of  Provence,  and  France, 
and  Catalonia,  for  his  courtesy  and  noble  state ;  and  there  they 
made  many  cobbled  verses,  and  Provencal  songs  of  great  sen- 
tences." 
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237.  I  must  stop  to  tell  you  that  '  cobbled  '  or  *  coupled ' 
vei-ses  mean  ijh^'mes,  as  opposed  to  the  dull  method  of  Latiu 
verse  ;  for  we  have  now  got  an  ear  for  jingle,  and  know  that 
dove  rhymes  to  love.  Also,  "songs  of  great  sentences"  mean 
didactic  songs,  containing  much  in  little,  (Hke  the  new 
didactic  Christian  painting,)  of  which  an  example  (though  of 
a  later  time)  will  give  3'ou  a  better  idea  than  any  description. 

*'  Vraye  fov  de  necessite, 

Koii  taut  seuleineut  d'equite, 

Kous  fait  de  Dieu  sept  cLoses  croire  : 

C'est  sa  doiilce  nativite, 

Son  baptesme  dhumilite, 

Et  sa  mort,  digne  de  inemoire : 

Son  descens  en  la  chartre  noire, 

Et  sa  resurrection,  voire  ; 

S'ascencion  d'auctoritt', 

La  venue  judicatoire, 

Ou  ly  bons  seront  mis  en  gloire, 

Et  ly  mals  en  adversite." 

238.  "And  w^hile  they  were  making  these  cobbled  verses 
and  harmonious  creeds,  there  came  a  romeo  to  court,  retui'n- 
ing  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James."  I  must  stop  again  just  to 
say  that  he  ought  to  have  been  called  a  pellegrino,  not  a 
romeo,  for  the  three  kinds  of  wanderers  are, — Palmer,  one 
who  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  Pilgrim,  one  who  goes  to  Spain; 
and  Romeo,  one  who  goes  to  Pome.  Probably  this  romeo 
bad  been  to  both.  "  He  stopped  a£  Count  Raymond's  court, 
and  was  so  wise  and  worthy  (valoroso),  and  so  won  the  Count  s 
grace,  that  he  made  him  his  master  and  guide  in  all  things. 
AVho  also,  maintaining  himself  in  honest  and  religious  cus- 
toms of  life,  in  a  little  time,  by  his  industry  and  good  sense, 
doubled  the  Count's  revenues  three  times  over,  maintaining 
always  a  great  and  honoured  court.  Now  the  Count  had  four 
daughters,  and  no  son  ;  and  by  the  sense  and  provision  of  the 
good  romeo — (I  can  do  no  bettor  than  translate  *  procaccio  ' 
provision,  but  it  is  only  a  makeshift  for  the  word  derived  from 
procax,  meaning  the  general  talent  of  prudent  impudence,  in 
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getting  forward  ;  'forwardness/  has  a  good  deal  of  the  true 
sense,  only  diluted  ;) — well,  by  the  sense  and — i^rogressive 
faculty,  shall  we  say  ? — of  the  good  pilgrim,  he  first  maiTied 
the  eldest  daughter,  by  means  of  money,  to  the  good  King 
Louis  of  France,  saying  to  the  Count,  '  Let  me  alone, — Lascia- 
mi-fare — and  never  mind  the  expense,  for  if  you  mairy  the 
first  one  well,  I'll  marry  you  all  the  others  cheaper,  for  her 
relationship.' 

239.  "And  so  it  fell  out,  sure  enough;  for  incontinently 
the  King  of  England  (Henry  m.)  because  he  was  the  King  of 
France's  relation,  took  the  next  daughter,  Eleanor,  for  very 
little  money  indeed  ;  next,  his  natural  brother,  elect  King  of 
the  Romans,  took  the  third  ;  and,  the  youngest  still  remaining 
unmarried, — says  the  good  romeo,  'Now  for  this  one,  I  will 
vou  to  have  a  stronof  man  for  son-in-law,  who  shall  be  thv 
heir  ; ' — and  so  he  brouglit  it  to  pass.  For  finding  Charles, 
Count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  King  Louis,  he  said  to  Ray- 
mond, *  Give  her  now  to  him,  for  his  fate  is  to  be  the  best 
man  in  the  world,' — prophesying  of  him.  And  so  it  was  done. 
And  after  all  this  it  came  to  pass,  by  envy  which  ruins  all 
good,  that  the  barons  of  Provence  became  jealous  of  the  good 
romeo,  and  accused  him  to  the  Count  of  having  ill-guided  his 
goods,  and  made  Raymond  demand  account  of  them.  Then 
the  good  romeo  said,  '  Count,  I  have  served  thee  long,  and 
have  put  thee  from  Uttle  state  into  mighty,  and  for  this,  by 
false  counsel  of  th}'^  people,  thou  art  little  grateful.  I  came 
into  thy  court  a  poor  romeo  ;  I  have  lived  honestly  on  thy 
means  ;  now,  make  to  be  given  to  me  my  little  mule  and  my 
staff  and  my  wallet,  as  I  came,  and  I  will  make  thee  quit  of 
all  mv  service.'  The  Count  would  not  he  should  <xo  :  but  for 
nothing  would  he  stay  ;  and  so  he  came,  and  so  he  departed, 
that  no  one  ever  knew  whence  he  had  come,  nor  whither  he 
went.  It  was  the  thought  of  many  that  he  was  indeed  a 
sacred  spirit." 

240.  This  pilgi'im,  you  are  to  notice,  is  put  by  Dante  in  the 
orb  of  justice,  as  a  just  servant ;  the  Emperor  Justinian  being 
the  image  of  a  just  ruler.  Justinian's  law-making  turned  out 
well  for  EngLmd  ;  but  the  good  romeo's  match-making  ended 
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ill  for  it ;  aucl  for  Rome,  and  Naples  also.  For  Beatrice  of 
Provence  resolved  to  be  a  queen  like  her  three  sisters,  and 
"was  the  prompting  spirit  of  Charles's  expedition  to  Italy. 
She  was  crowned  with  him,  Queen  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  on 
the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  1265  ;  she  and  her  husband  bring- 
ing gifts  that  day  of  magical  power  enough  ;  and  Charles,  as 
soon  as  the  feast  of  coronation  was  over,  set  out  to  give  battle 
to  Manfred  and  his  Saracens.  "  And  this  Charles,"  says  Vil- 
lani,  "  was  wise,  and  of  sane  counsel  ;  and  of  prowess  in 
arms,  and  fierce,  and  much  feared  and  redoubted  by  all  the 
kings  in  the  world  ; — magnanimous  and  of  high  purposes  ; 
feai'less  in  the  carrj'ing  forth  of  every  great  enterprise  ;  firm 
in  every  adversity  ;  a  verifier  of  his  every  word  ;  sj^eaking 
httle, — doing  much  ;  and  scarcely  ever  laughed,  and  then  but 
a  little  ;  sincere,  and  without  flaw,  as  a  religious  and  catholic 
person  ;  stern  in  justice,  and  fierce  in  look  ;  tall  and  nervous 
in  person,  olive  coloured,  and  with  a  large  nose,  and  well  he 
appeared  a  royal  majesty  more  than  other  men.  Much  he 
watched,  and  little  he  slept ;  and  used  to  say  that  so  much 
time  as  one  slept,  one  lost ;  generous  to  his  men-at-arms,  but 
covetous  to  acquire  land,  signory,  and  coin,  come  how  it 
would,  to  furnish  his  entei-prises  and  wai^s  :  in  coui'tiers,  ser- 
vants of  pleasure,  or  jocular  persons,  he  dehghted  never." 

241.  To  this  newly  crowned  and  resolute  king,  riding  south 
from  Rome,  Manfred,  from  his  vale  of  Nocera  under  Mount 
St.  Angelo,  sends  to  offer  conditions  of  peace.  Jehu  the  son 
of  Nimshi  is  not  swifter  of  answer  to  Ahaziah's  messenger 
than  the  fiery  Christian  king,  in  his  '  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  peace  ?  '  Charles  answers  the  messengers  with  his  own 
lips  :  "  Tell  the  Sultan  of  Nocera,  this  day  I  will  put  him  in 
hell,  or  he  shall  put  me  in  paradise." 

242.  Do  not  think  it  the  speech  of  a  hypocrite.  Charles 
was  as  fully  prepared  for  death  that  day  as  ever  Scotch  Cove- 
nanter fighting  for  his  Holy  League  ;  and  as  sure  that  death 
would  find  liim,  if  it  found,  only  to  glorify  and  bless.  Bal- 
four of  Burley  against  Claverhouse  is  not  more  convinced  in 
heari  that  he  draws  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 
But  all  the  knightly  i)ride  of  Claverhouse  himself  is  knit  to- 
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gether,  in  Charles,  with  fearless  faith,  and  religious  wrath. 
"This  Saracen  scum,  led  by  a  bastard  German, — traitor  to 
his  creed,  usurper  among  his  race, — dares  it  look  me,  a  Chris- 
tian knight,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  France,  in  the  eyes? 
Tell  the  Sultan  of  Nocera,  to-day  I  put  him  in  hell,  or  he  puts 
me  in  paradise." 

They  are  not  passionate  words  neither ;  any  more  than  hyp- 
ocritical ones.  They  are  measured,  resolute,  and  the  fewest 
possible.  He  never  wasted  words,  nor  showed  his  mind,  but 
when  he  meant  it  should  be  known. 

243.  The  messenger  returned,  thus  answered ;  and  the 
French  king  rode  on  with  his  host.  Manfred  met  him  in 
the  plain  of  Grandella,  before  Benevento.  I  have  translated 
the  name  of  the  fortress  'Welcome.'  It  was  altered,  as  you 
may  remember,  from  Maleventum,  for  better  omen  ;  perhaps, 
originally,  only  /xaXoets — a  rock  full  of  wild  goats  ? — associat- 
ing it  thus  with  the  meaning  of  Taghacozzo. 

244.  Charles  divided  his  army  into  four  companies.  The 
captain  of  his  own  was  our  English  Guy  de  Montfort,  on  whom 
rested  the  power  and  the  fate  of  his  grandfather,  the  pursuer 
of  the  Waldensian  shepherds  among  the  rocks  of  the  wild 
goats.  The  last,  and  it  is  said  the  goodliest,  troop  was  of 
the  exiled  Guelphs  of  Florence,  under  Guido  Guerra,  whose 
name  you  already  know.  "These,"  said  Manfred,  as  he 
watched  them  ride  into  their  ranks,  "cannot  lose  to-day."  He 
meant  that  if  he  himself  was  the  victor,  he  would  restore 
these  exiles  to  their  city.  The  event  of  the  battle  was  decided 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Count  of  Caserta,  Manfred's  brother- 
in-law.  At  the  end  of  the  day  only  a  few  knights  remained 
with  him,  whom  he  led  in  the  last  charge.  As  he  helmed 
himself,  the  crest  fell  from  his  helmet.  "  Hoc  est  signum 
Dei,"  he  said, — so  accepting  what  he  saw  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Euler  of  all  things ;  not  claiming  God  as  his  friend, 
not  asking  anything  of  Him,  as  if  His  purpose  could  be 
changed  ;  not  fearing  Him  as  an  enemy  ;  but  accepting  simply 
His  sign  that  the  appointed  day  of  death  was  come.  He  rode 
into  the  battle  armed  like  a  nameless  soldier,  and  lay  un- 
known among  the  dead. 
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245.  And  in  bim  died  all  southern  Italy.  Never,  after  that 
day's  treacheiy,  did  her  nobles  rise,  or  her  people  prosper. 

Of  the  finding  of  the  bod}'  of  Manfred,  and  its  casting 
forth,  accursed,  you  may  read,  if  you  will,  the  story  in  Dante. 
I  trace  for  you  to-day  rapidly  ovAy  the  acts  of  Charles  after 
this  victory,  and  its  consummation,  three  years  later,  by  the 
defeat  of  Conradin. 

The  town  of  Benevento  had  offered  no  resistance  to  Charles, 
but  he  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and  massacred  its  inhabitants. 
The  slaughter,  indiscriminate,  coDtinued  for  eight  days ;  the 
women  aud  children  were  slain  with  the  men,  being  of  Sara- 
cen blood.  Manfred's  wife,  Sybil  of  EpLrus,  his  children,  and 
all  his  barons,  died,  or  were  put  to  death,  in  the  prisons  of 
Provence.  With  the  young  Conrad,  all  the  faitliful  Ghibel- 
line  knights  of  Pisa  were  put  to  death.  The  son  of  Freder- 
ick of  Antioch,  who  drove  the  Guelphs  from  Florence,  had 
his  eyes  torn  out,  and  was  hanged,  he  being  the  last  child  of 
the  house  of  Suabia.  Twentv-four  of  the  barons  of  Calabria 
were  executed  at  Gallipoli,  and  at  Rome.  Charles  cut  off  the 
feet  of  those  who  had  fought  for  Conrad  ;  then — fearful  lest 
they  should,  be  pitied — shut  them  into  a  house  of  wood, 
and  burned  them.  His  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  William  of  the 
Standard,  besieged  the  town  of  Augusta,  which  defended  it- 
self with  some  fortitude,  but  was  betrayed,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants, (who  must  have  been  more  than  three  thousand,  for 
there  were  a  thousand  able  to  bear  arms,)  massacred  in  cold 
blood  ;  the  last  of  them  searched  for  in  their  hiding-places, 
when  the  streets  were  empty,  dragged  to  the  sea-shore,  then 
beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea.  Throughout 
Calabria  the  Christian  judges  of  Charles  thus  forgave  his 
enemies.  And  the  Mohammedan  power  and  heresy  ended  in 
Italy,  and  she  became  secure  in  her  Catholic  creed. 

246.  Not  altogether  secure  under  French  dominion.  After 
fourteen  years  of  misery,  Sicily  sang  her  angry  vespers,  and 
a  Calabrian  admiral  burnt  the  fleet  of  Charles  before  his  eyes, 
where  Scylla  iniles  her  bai-king  Salamis.  But  the  French 
king  died  in  prayerful  peace,  receiving  the  sacrament  with 
these  words  of  perfectly  honest  faith,  as  he  reviewed  his  past 
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life  :  "Lord  God,  as  I  truly  believe  that  you  are  my  Saviour 
so  I  pray  you  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul ;  and  as  I  truly  made 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  more  to  serve  the  Holy  Church  than 
for  my  own  covetousness,  so  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  sins." 

247.  You  are  to  note  the  two  clauses  of  this  prayer.  He 
prays  absolute  mercy,  on  account  of  his  faith  in  Christ ;  but 
remission  of  purgatory,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  good 
work  he  has  done,  or  meant  to  do,  as  against  evil.  You  are 
so  much  wiser  in  these  days,  you  think,  not  believing  in  pur- 
gatory ;  and  so  much  more  benevolent, — not  massacring 
women  and  children.  But  we  must  not  be  too  proud  of  not 
believing  in  purgatory,  unless  we  are  quite  sure  of  our  real 
desire  to  be  purified  :  and  as  to  our  not  massacring  children, 
it  is  tiTie  that  an  English  gentleman  will  not  now  himself 
willingly  put  a  knife  into  the  throat  either  of  a  child  or  a 
lamb;  but  he  will  kill  any  quantity  of  children  by  disease  in 
order  to  increase  his  rents,  as  unconcernedly  as  he  will  eat 
any  quantity  of  mutton.  And  as  to  absolute  massacre,  I  do 
not  suppose  a  child  feels  so  much  pain  in  being  killed  as  a 
full-grown  man,  and  its  life  is  of  less  value  to  it.  No  pain 
either  of  body  or  thought  through  which  you  could  i^ut  an 
infant,  w^ould  be  comparable  to  that  of  a  good  son,  or  a  faith- 
ful lover,  dying  slowly  of  a  painful  wound  at  a  distance  from 
a  family  dependent  upon  him,  or  a  mistress  devoted  to  him. 
But  the  victories  of  Charles,  and  the  massacres,  taken  in  sum, 
would  not  give  a  muster-roll  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dead ;  men,  women,  and  children  counted  all  together.  On 
the  plains  of  France,  since  I  first  began  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  arts  of  peace,  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  the  prime*  of  life,  have  been  massacred  by  the  folly 
of  one  Christian  emperor,  the  insolence  of  another,  and  the 
mingling  of  mean  rapacity  with  meaner  vanity,  which  Chris- 
tian nations  now  call  'patriotism.' 

248.  But  that  the  Crusaders,  (whether  led  by  St.  Louis  or 
by  his  brother,)  who  habitually  lived  by  robbery,  and  might 
be  swiftly  enraged  to  murder,  were  still  too  savage  to  con- 
ceive the  spirit  or  the  character  of  this  Christ  whose  cross 
they  wear,  I  have  again  and  again  alleged  to  you  ;  not,  I  im- 
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agine.  without  question  from  many  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  these  earher  ages  as  authoritative  in  doctrine,  if 
not  in  examj^le.  We  aHke  en-  in  supposing  them  more  spirit- 
ual or  more  dark,  than  our  own.  They  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  despised,  nor  dispersed 
from  their  faith  the  shadows  with  which  we  have  again  over- 
clouded ours. 

Their  passions,  tumultuous  and  merciless  as  the  Tyn-hene 
Sea,  raged  indeed  with  the  danger,  but  also  with  the  uses,  of 
naturally  appointed  storm  ;  while  ours,  pacific  in  corruption, 
languish  in  vague  maremma  of  misguided  pools  ;  and  are 
pestilential  most  surely  as  they  retire. 


LECTURE   X. 

FLEUR   DE   LYS. 

249.  Through  all  the  tempestuous  winter  which  during  the 
period  of  histoiy  we  have  been  reviewing,  weakened,  in  their 
war  mth  the  opposed  rocks  of  religious  or  knightly  pride,  the 
waves  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  there  has  been  slow  increase  of  the 
Favonian  power  which  is  to  bring  fruitfulness  to  the  rock, 
peace  to  the  wave.  The  new  element  which  is  introduced  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  perfects  for  a  little  time  the  work 
of  Christianity,  at  least  in  some  few  chosen  souls,  is  the  law 
of  Order  and  Charity,  of  intellectual  and  moral  virtue,  which 
it  now  became  the  function  of  every  gi*eat  artist  to  teach,  and 
of  every  true  citizen  to  maintain. 

250.  I  have  placed  on  your  table  one  of  the  earliest  existing 
engravings  by  a  Florentine  hand,  representing  the  conception 
Avhich  the  national  mind  formed  of  this  spirit  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  "  Cosmico,"  or  the  Equity  of  Kosmos,  not  by 
senseless  attraction,  but  by  spiritual  thought  and  law.  He 
stands  pointing  with  his  left  hand  to  the  earth,  set  only  with 
tufts  of  grass  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  ordered  system 
of  the  universe — heaven  and  earth  in  one  orb  ; — the  heaven 
made  cosmic  by  the  courses  of  its  stai-s  ;  the  earth  cosmic  by 
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tho  seats  of  authority  tuul  ftiUowHlup,— oustka  on  tlio  U'iWh  uiul 
citioH  ill  tlu)  plain. 

25 i.  Tht>  tufts  of  grass  untler  tho  fet't  of  this  flf^iut)  Nvill  up 
pour  to  you,  ttt  tirst,  fji'otesqut'ly  fonnul.  iUit  tht^y  are  ouly 
tht)  simplent  oxprtJSHiou,  iu  such  htu'hH^o,  of  the  Mubjoctiou  of 
all  vtJj^utativo  forco  to  this  hivv  of  ortlui\  equity,  or  Hynuut^tvy, 
which,  uuulo  by  tho  Greek  tho  priuoipul  inothod  uf  hin  cnrrtMit 
vc^otativo  Hculpture,  suUliios  it,  iu  tho  hand  of  Oova  or  Trip- 
tohsmus,  into  the  mwely  triy)lo  scoptro,  or  auimatos  it,  iu  Flor- 
t)Uco,  to  tho  likoucss  of  tho  FIour-do4ya. 

252.  i  have  uhoaily  stated  to  you  that  if  any  dotuuto  llower 
is  meant  by  theno  triple  groups  of  leaves,  whicli  take  their 
authoritatively  tyincal  ftmn  in  the  crowns  of  tlie  (Uotan  and 
La(5inian  Hera,  it  is  not  the  violet,  but  the  purple  irin ;  or 
sometimes,  a|  in  Hndar's  description  of  the  birth  of  lanuis, 
the  yellow  water 4lag,  which  you  kiiow  so  well  in  spring',  \)y 
the  banks  of  your  Oxford  streaniH.*  But,  in  general,  it  nmans 
siniply  the  springing  of  beautiful  and  orderly  vegetation  in 
tleUls  upon  which  the  dew  fallw  pure.  It  is  the  expression, 
therefore,  of  peace  on  the  redeemed  and  cultivated  earth,  and 
of  the  pleasure  of  heaven  in  the  uncareful  happiness  of  men 
otlied  without  labour,  and  fed  without  fear, 

iiiiii.  In  the  passage,  so  often  read  by  vis,  which  announces 
the  advent  of  (Jhristianity  as  the  dawn  of  peaee  on  earth,  we 
habitually  neglect  great  part  of  the  promise,  owing  to  i\u\ 
false  translation  of  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  I  can- 
not underMtand  how  it  shouUl  be  still  neetlful  to  point  out  to 
you  here  in  Oxford  that  neither  the  Oreek  words  **^t'  avOfuniroi^ 
€v6iiiiia,"  nor  th(JHt)  of  the  vulgate,  '*  in  terra  pax  hominibus 

*  In  the  cfttaloguea  of  thB  oollootioa  of  drawlags  la  this  room,  ami  in 
my  '♦Quueu  of  tlie  Air  "  you  will  ftiul  all  that  1  woiiUl  ask  you  to  nottcu 
fiU>ut  tUu  variou)^  uaiuBu  aud  kinds  of  thu  llower,  ami  tlmir  idyml>olio 
Hst>.-=^N0tt*  ouly,witU  rfctttjiwut  to  our  presout  purjioaa,  tliat  whilu  tlitj  trim 
wljitu  Uly  iu  j)la0«4  i»i  tlm  Uamls  o^  tim  Aagul  of  tlm  Amuumitttiou  ovoa 
Ity  Fioi'outiije  artjfjts,  in  tiitib-  guimral  dosiiiii,  tlm  dour  4m  l^a  is  giv^u  to 
liiui  by  Giovauui  l^jjsauo  on  tliti  fa'/ade  of  Orviuto;  aud  tliat  tho  llowor  iu 
tho  orowu-oirduta  of  l^Jiroiuiau  liinua  auawers,  aa  I  statod  to  you  iit  u\y 
lo(tturo  ou  tho  (Joroua,  to  tl»i-.  iVarci^tiut^  (1lli-.t  i,t  .-.iiilv  (iiii-.iui  tl.ii  •  ritwu 
\>t  uhuudauoo  aiul  it«juii'4i»f; 
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bonse  voluntatis,"  in  the  slightest  degi-ee  justify  our  Englisli 
words,  "  goodwill  to  men." 

Of  God's  goodwill  to  men,  and  to  all  creatures,  for  ever, 
there  needed  no  proclamation  by  angels.  But  that  men  should 
be  able  to  please  Him^ — that  their  wills  should  be  made  holy, 
and  they  should  not  only  possess  peace  in  themselves,  but  be 
able  to  give  joy  to  their  God,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  He  after- 
wards is  pleased  with  His  own  baptized  Son ; — this  was  a  new 
thing  for  Angels  to  declare,  and  for  shepherds  to  beheve. 

254.  And  the  eiTor  was  made  yet  more  fatal  by  its  repeti- 
tion in  a  passage  of  parallel  importance, — the  thanksgiving, 
namely,  offered  by  Christ,  that  His  Father,  while  He  had  hid- 
den what  it  was  best  to  know,  not  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
but  from  some  among  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  had  revealed 
it  unto  babes  ;  not  '  for  so  it  seemed  good  '  in  His  sight,  but 
'  that  there  might  be  well  pleasing  in  His  sight,' — namely,  that 
the  wise  and  simple  might  equally  live  in  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, and  enjoyed  presence,  of  God.  And  if,  having  accurate- 
ly read  these  vital  passages,  you  then  as  carefully  consider  the 
tenour  of  the  two  songs  of  human  joy  in  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis,  you  will  find  the  theme 
of  both  to  be,  not  the  ne^\-ness  of  blessing,  but  the  equity 
which  disappoints  the  cruelty  and  humbles  the  strength  of 
men  ;  which  scatters  the  proud  in  the  imaguiation  of  their 
hearts  ;  which  fills  the  hungry  with  good  things  ;  and  is  not 
only  the  glory  of  Israel,  but  the  light  of  the  Gentiles. 

255.  As  I  have  been  ^vriting  these  paragraphs,  I  have  been 
checking  myself  almost  at  every  word, — wondering.  Will  they 
be  restless  on  their  seats  at  this,  and  thinking  all  the  while 
that  they  did  not  come  here  to  be  lectured  on  Diviuity  ?  You 
may  have  been  a  little  impatient, — how  could  it  well  be  other- 
wise ?  Had  I  been  explaining  points  of  anatomy,  and  showing 
you  how  you  bent  j'our  necks  and  straightened  your  legs,  you 
would  have  thought  me  quite  in  my  proper  function  ;  because 
then,  when  you  went  with  a  party  of  connoisseurs  through  the 
Vatican,  you  could  })oiiit  out  to  them  the  insertion  of  the  clav* 
icle  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ;  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  the 
perfectly  accurate  delineation  of  the  tibia  in  the  legs  of  Christ 
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Doubtless ;  but  you  know  I  aui  lecturing  at  present  on  the 
goffi,  and  not  on  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  the  goffi  are  very  care- 
less about  clavicles  and  shin-bones ;  so  that  if,  after  being 
lectured  on  anatomy,  you  went  into  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
you  would  simply  find  nothing  to  look  at,  except  three  tol- 
erably well-drawn  skeletons.  But  if  after  being  lectured  on 
theology,  you  go  into  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  you  will  find 
not  a  little  to  look  at,  and  to  remember. 

256.  For  a  single  instance,  you  know  Michael  Angelo  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  so  far  indebted  to  these  goffi  as  to  borrow 
from  the  one  to  whose  study  of  mortality  I  have  just  referred, 
Orcagna,  the  gesture  of  his  Christ  in  the  Judgment.  He  bor- 
rowed, however,  accurately  speaking,  the  position  only,  not 
the  gesture  ;  'nor  the  meaning  of  it*  You  all  remember  the 
action  of  Michael  Angelo's  Christ, — the  right  hand  raised  as 
if  in  violence  of  reprobation  ;  and  the  left  closed  across  His 
breast,  as  refusing  all  mercy.  The  action  is  one  which  appeals 
to  persons  of  very  ordinary  sensations,  and  is  very  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Renaissance  painter,  both  for  its  popular  effect, 
and  its  capabilities  for  the  exhibition  of  his  surgical  science. 
But  the  old  painter-theologian,  though  indeed  he  showed  the 
right  hand  of  Christ  hfted,  and  the  left  hand  laid  across  His 
breast,  had  another  meaning  in  the  actions.  The  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  are  folded,  in  both  the  figures  ;  but  in  Michael 
Angelo's  as  if  putting  aside  an  appeal ;  in  Orcagna's,  the  fin- 
gers are  bent  to  draw  back  the  drapery  from  the  right  side. 
The  right  hand  is  raised  by  Michael  Angelo  as  in  anger  ;  by 
Orcagna,  only  to  show  the  wounded  palm.  And  as,  to  the 
believing  disciples,  He  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  side, 
so  that  they  were  glad, — so,  to  the  uubehevers,  at  their  judg- 
ment. He  shows  the  wounds  in  hand  and  side.  They  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced. 

257.  And  thus,  as  we  follow  our  proposed  examination  of 
the  arts  of  the  Christian  centuries,  our  understanding  of  their 
work  Avill  be  absolutely  limited  by  the  degree  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  religion  which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

*  I  found  all  this  in  M.  Didron's  Iconographie,  above  quoted ;  I  had 
never  noticed  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  myself. 
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You  cannot  interpret  classic  marbles  without  knowing  and 
loving  your  Pindar  and  jEschylus,  neither  can  you  interpret 
Chiistiau  jDictures  without  knowing  and  lo\dng  your  Isaiah  and 
Matthew.  And  I  shall  have  continuallv  to  examine  texts  of 
the  one  as  I  would  verses  of  the  other  ;  nor  must  vou  retract 
yourselves  from  the  labour  in  suspicion  that  I  desire  to  betray 
your  scepticism,  or  undermine  your  positivism,  because  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  accurate  study  of  books  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  lic^ht  of  the  world. 

258.  The  change,  then,  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  at  this 
date,  which  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  comprehend  the 
full  purport  of  Christianity,  was  in  the  rise  of  the  new  desire 
for  equity  and  rest,  amidst  what  had  hitherto  been  mere  lust 
for  spoil,  and  joy  in  battle.  The  necessity  for  justice  was  felt 
in  the  now  extending  commerce  ;  thedesii'e  of  rest  in  the  now 
pleasant  and  fitly  furnished  habitation  ;  and  the  energy  which 
formerl}'  could  only  be  satisfied  in  strife,  now  found  enough 
both  of  provocation  and  antagonism  in  the  invention  of  ari, 
and  the  forces  of  nature.  I  have  in  this  course  of  lectures 
endeavoured  to  fasten  your  attention  on  the  Florentine  Revo- 
lution of  1250,  because  its  date  is  so  easily  memorable,  and  it 
involves  the  principles  of  every  subsequent  one,  so  as  to  lay 
at  once  the  foundations  of  whatever  greatness  Florence  after- 
wards achieved  by  her  mercantile  and  civic  power.  But  I 
must  not  close  even  this  sli^rht  sketch  of  the  central  historv  of 
Val  d'Arno  -svithout  requesting  you,  as  you  find  time,  to  asso- 
ciate in  your  minds,  with  this  fii'st  revolution,  the  effects  of 
two  which  followed  it,  being  indeed  necessaiy  parts  of  it,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century. 

259.  Remember  then  that  the  first,  in  1250,  is  embiyonic ; 
and  the  significance  of  it  is  simply  the  establishment  of  order, 
and  justice  against  violence  and  iniquity.  It  is  equally' against 
the  power  of  knights  and  priests,  so  far  as  either  are  unjust, 
— not  otherwise. 

When  Manfred  fell  at  Benevento,  his  lieutenant,  the  Count 
Guido  Novello,  was  in  command  of  Florence.  He  was  just, 
but  weak  ;  and  endeavoured  to  temporize  with  the  Guelj^hs. 
His  effort  oup^ht  to  be  notable  to  vou,  because  it  was  one  of 
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the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted  ever  made  in  Italy  ;  but  it 
failed  for  want  of  resolution,  as  the  gentlest  and  best  men  are 
too  apt  to  fail.  He  brought  from  Bologna  two  knights  of  the 
order — then  recently  estabhshed — of  joyful  brethren  ;  after- 
wai'ds  too  fatally  corrupted,  but  at  this  time  pure  in  purj^ose. 
They  constituted  an  order  of  chivalry  which  was  to  maintain 
peace,  obey  the  Chui*ch,  and  succour  widows  and  orphans  ; 
but  to  be  bound  by  no  monastic  vows.  Of  these  two  knights, 
he  chose  one  Guelph,  the  other  Ghibelline  ;  and  under  their 
balanced  power  Guido  hoped  to  rank  the  forces  of  the  civil, 
manufacturing,  and  trading  classes,  divided  into  twelve  cor- 
porations of  higher  and  lower  arts.*  But  the  moment  this 
beautiful  aiTangement  was  made,  all  parties — Guelph,  Ghibel- 
line, and  populai', — tui-ned  unanimously  against  Count  Guido 
Novello.  The  benevolent  but  ii-resolute  captain  indeed  gath- 
ered his  men  into  the  square  of  the  Trinity ;  but  the  people 
barricaded  the  streets  issuing  from  it ;  and  Guido,  heartless, 
and  unwiUinf?  for  civil  warfare,  left  the  citv  with  his  Germans 
in  good  order.  And  so  ended  the  incursion  of  the  infidel 
Tedeschi  for  this  time.  The  Florentines  then  dismissed  the 
men'y  brothers  whom  the  Tedeschi  had  set  over  them,  and 
besought  helj)  from  Or^deto  and  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  who  sent 
them  Guy  de  Montfort  and  eight  hundred  French  ridel's  ; 
the  blessing  of  whose  presence  thus,  at  their  own  request,  was 
granted  them  on  Easter  Day,  1267. 

On  Candlemas,  if  you  recollect,  1251,  they  open  their  gates 
to  the  Germans  ;  and  on  Easter,  1267,  to  the  French. 

260.  Remember,  then,  this  revolution,  as  coming  between 
the  battles  of  Welcome  and  Tagliacozzo  ;  and  that  it  expresses 
the  lower  revolutionary  temper  of  the  trades,  with  English 
and  French  assistance.  Its  immediate  result  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  hundred  and  sixty  lawyers,  woolcombei*s,  and 
butchers,  to  dehberate  upon  all  State  questions, — under  which 
happy  ordinances  you  will  do  well,  in  your  own  reading,  to 

*  The  seven  higher  arts  were.  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Bankers,  Mer- 
chants of  Foreign  Goods,  Wool  Manufactnrers,  Silk  Manufacturers, 
Furriers.  The  five  lower  arts  were,  Retail  Sellers  of  Cloth,  Butchers, 
Shoemakers,  Masons  and  Carpenters,  Smiths. 
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leave  Florence,  that  you  may  watch,  for  a  while,  clarlmg  little 
Pisa,  all  on  fire  for  the  young  Conradin.  She  sent  ten  vesseh 
across  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  fetch  him  ;  received  his  cavalry 
in  her  plain  of  Sarzana  ;  and  putting  five  thousand  of  her  own 
best  sailors  into  thirty  ships,  sent  them  to  do  what  they  could, 
all  down  the  coast  of  Italy.  Down  they  went ;  startling  Gaeta 
with  an  attack  as  they  passed  ;  found  Charles  of  Anjou's 
French  and  Sicilian  fleet  at  Messina,  fought  it,  beat  it,  and 
burned  twenty-seven  of  its  ships. 

2G1.  Meantime,  the  Florentines  prospered  as  they  might 
with  their  religious-democratic  constitution, — until  the  death, 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  of  that 
Pope  Martin  IV.  whose  tomb  was  destroyed  with  XJrban's  at 
Perugia.  Martin  died,  as  you  may  remember,  of  eating 
Bolsena  eels, — that  being  his  share  in  the  miracles  of  the  lake  ; 
and  you  will  do  well  to  remember  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
pri(^e  of  the  lake  eels  was  three  soldi  a  pound  ;  and  that  Nic- 
cola  of  Pisa  worked  at  Siena  for  six  soldi  a  day,  and  his  son 
Giovanni  for  four. 

262.  And  as  I  must  in  this  place  bid  farewell,  for  a  time,  to 
Niccola  and  to  his  son,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  largo  com- 
mission which  the  former  received  on  the  occasion  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Tagliacozzo,  and  its  subsequent  massacres,  when  the 
victor,  Charles,  having  to  his  own  satisfaction  exterminated 
the  seed  of  infideUty,  resolves,  both  in  thanksgiving,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the  slain  knights  for  whom  some  hope 
might  yet  be  religiously  entertained,  to  found  an  abbey  on 
the  battle-field.  In  which  purpose  he  sent  for  Niccola  to 
Naples,  and  made  him  build  on  the  field  of  Tagliacozzo,  a 
church  and  abbey  of  the  richest ;  and  caused  to  be  buried 
therein  the  infinite  number  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in 
that  battle  day  ;  ordering  farther,  that,  by  many  monks, 
prayer  should  be  made  for  their  souls,  night  and  day.  In 
which  fabric  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  Niccola's  work  that 
he  rewarded  and  honoured  him  highly. 

2GI1  Do  you  not  begin  to  wonder  a  little  more  what  manner 
of  man  this  Nicholas  was,  who  ho  obedicaitly  throws  down  the 
towers  which  offend  the  Ghibellines,  and  so  skilfully  puts  up 
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the  pinnacles  which  please  the  Guelphs  ?  A  passive  power, 
seemingly,  he  ; — plastic  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  will 
employ  him  to  build,  or  to  throw  down.  On  what  exists  of 
evidence,  demonstrably  in  these  years  here  is  the  strongest 
brain  of  Italy,  thus  for  six  shilling  a  day  doing  what  it  is 
bid. 

264.  I  take  farewell  of  him  then,  for  a  little  time,  ratifying 
to  you,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  permits,  the  words  of  my  first 
master  in  Italian  art,  Lord  Lindsay. 

"In  com2:)aring  the  advent  of  Niccola  Pisano  to  that  of  the 
sun  at  his  rising,  I  am  conscious  of  no  exaggeration  ;  on  the 
contrary',  it  is  the  only  simile  by  which  I  can  hope  to  give  you 
an  adequate  impression  of  his  brilliancy  and  power  relatively 
to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  Those  sons  of  Erebus, 
the  American  Indians,  fresh  from  their  traditional  subterranean 
world,  and  gazing  for  the  first  time  on  the  gradual  dawning 
of  the  day  in  the  East,  could  not  have  been  more  dazzled,  more 
astounded,  when  the  sun  actually  appeared,  than  the  popes 
and  podestas,  friars  and  freemasons  must  have  been  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  from  among  the  Biduinos,  Bonannos, 
and  Antealmis  of  the  twelfth,  Niccola  emerged  in  his  glory, 
sovereign  and  supreme,  a  fount  of  light,  diffusing  warmth  and 
radiance  over  Christendom.  It  might  be  too  much  to  parallel 
him  in  actual  genius  with  Dante  and  Shakspeare  ;  they  stand 
alone  and  unapproachable,  each  on  his  distinct  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  of  Christian  song  ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  can 
boast  such  extent  and  durability  of  influence,  for  whatever  of 
highest  excellence  has  been  achieved  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, not  in  Italy  only,  but  throughout  Europe,  has  been  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  he  primarily  gave,  and  in  following 
up  the  principle  which  he  first  struck  out. 

"His  latter  daj^s  were  spent  in  repose  at  Pisa,  but  the 
precise  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  Vasari  fixes  it  in  1275  ; 
it  could  not  have  been  much  later.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Campo  Santo.  Of  his  personal  character  we,  alas  !  know 
nothing  ;  even  Shakspeare  is  less  a  stranger  to  us.  But  that 
it  was  noble,  simple,  and  consistent,  and  free  from  the  petty 
foibles   that  too  frequently  beset  genius,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
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sumed  from  the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  from  the 
eloquent  silence  of  tradition." 

265.  Of  the  circumstaDces  of  Niccola  Pisano's  death,  or  the 
ceremonials  practised  at  it,  we  are  thus  left  in  ignorance. 

The  more  exemplary  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  January,  then,  1285  ;  leaving  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  a  boy  of  twelve  ;  and  that  of  Sicily,  to  a  Prince  of 
Spain.  Various  discord,  between  French,  Spanish,  and 
Calabrese  "s-ices,  thencefoi-ward  paralyzes  South  Italy,  and 
Florence  becomes  the  leading  power  of  the  Guelph  faction. 
She  had  been  inflamed  and  pacified  through  continual  par- 
oxysms of  civil  quarrel  during  the  decUne  of  Charles's  power  ; 
but,  throughout,  the  influence  of  the  nobles  declines,  by 
reason  of  their  own  folly  and  insolence  ;  while  the  people, 
though  with  no  small  degree  of  folly  and  insolence  on  their 
own  side,  keep  hold  of  their  main  idea  of  justice.  In  the 
meantime,  similar  assertions  of  law  against  violence,  and  the 
nobility  of  useful  occupation,  as  compared  with  that  of  idle 
rapine,  take  place  in  Bologna,  Siena,  and  even  at  Rome,  where 
Bologna  sends  her  senator,  Branca  Leone,  (short  for  Branca- 
di-Leone,  Lion's  Grip,)  whose  inflexible  and  rightly  guarded 
reign  of  terror  to  all  e^il  and  thievish  persons,  noble  or  other, 
is  one  of  the  few  passages  of  history  during  the  middle  ages, 
in  which  the  real  power  of  civic  virtue  may  be  seen  exercised 
without  wai-ping  by  j)arty  spirit,  or  weakness  of  vanity  or  fear. 

'ZQi(j.  And  at  last,  led  by  a  noble,  Giano  della  Bella,  the 
people  of  Florence  write  and  establish  their  final  condem- 
nation of  noblesse  living  by  rapine,  those  *  Ordinamenti  della 
Giustizia,'  which  practically  excluded  all  idle  persons  from 
government,  and  determined  that  the  priors,  or  leaders  of  the 
State,  should  be  priors,  or  leaders  of  its  arts  and  productive 
labour ;.  that  its  head  'podesta'or  'power'  should  be  the 
standard-bearer  of  justice  ;  and  its  council  or  pai'Uament  com- 
posed of  cliari  table  men,  or  good  men:  *'boni  viri,"  in  the 
sense  from  which  the  Frencli  formed  their  noun  *bont6.' 

The  entire  governing  body  was  thus  composed,  first,  of  the 
Podestas,  standard-bearer  of  justice  ;  then  of  his  military  cap- 
tain ;  then  of  his  lictor,  or  executor  ;  then  of  the  twelve  priors 
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of  arts  and  liberties — properly,  deliberators  on  the  dail}'  oc* 
cupations,  interests,  and  pleasures  of  the  body  politic  ; — and, 
finally,  of  the  parliament  of  "  kind  men,"  whose  business  was 
to  determine  what  kindness  could  be  shown  to  other  states, 
by  way  of  foreign  i^olicy. 

267.  So  perfect  a  t^'pe  of  national  government  has  only 
once  been  reached  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And  in 
spite  of  the  seeds  of  evil  in  its  own  impatience,  and  in  the 
gTadually  increasing  worldliuess  of  the  mercantile  body  ;  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  angry  soldier,  and  the  malignity 
of  the  sensual  priest,  this  government  gave  to  Europe  the 
entire  cycle  of  Christian  art,  pro^Dcrly  so  called,  and  every 
highest  Master  of  labour,  architectural,  scriptural,  or  pictoii- 
al,  practised  in  true  understanding  of  the  faith  of  Christ ; — 
Orcagna,  Giotto,  Brunelleschi,  Lionardo,  Luini  as  his  pupil, 
Lippi,  Luca,  Angelico,  Botticelli,  and  Michael  Angelo. 

-268.  I  have  named  two  men,  in  this  group,  whose  names 
are  more  familiar  to  your  ears  than  any  others,  Angelico  and 
Michael  Angelo  ; — who  yet  are  absent  from  my  list  of  those 
whose  works  I  wish  you  to  study,  being  both  extravagant  in 
their  enthusiasm, — the  one  for  the  nobleness  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  flesh.  I  name  them  now,  be- 
cause the  gifts  each  had  were  exclusively  Florentine  ;  in 
whatever  they  have  become  to  the  mind  of  Europe  since,  they 
are  utterly  children  of  the  Val  d'Amo. 

269.  You  are  accustomed,  too  carelessly,  to  think  of  An- 
gelico as  a  child  of  the  Church,  rather  than  of  Florence.  He 
was  born  in  1387, — just  eleven  years,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
revolt  of  Florence  against  the  Chui'ch,  and  ten  after  the  en- 
deavour of  the  Church  to  recover  her  power  by  the  massa- 
cres of  Faenza  and  Cesena.  A  French  and  English  ai*my  of 
pillaging  riders  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, — six 
thousand  strong  ;  the  Pope  sent  for  it ;  Kobert  Cardinal  of 
Geneva  brought  it  into  Italy.  The  Florentines  fortified  their 
Apennines  against  it ;  but  it  took  winter  quarters  at  Cesena, 
where  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva  massacred  five  thousand  per- 
sons in  a  day,  and  the  children  and  sucklings  were  literally 
dashed  against  the  stones. 
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270.  That  was  the  school  which  the  Christian  Church  had 
prepared  for  their  brother  AngeHco.  Bat  Fesole,  secluding 
him  in  the  shade  of  her  mount  of  Olives,  and  Florence  re- 
vealing to  him  the  true  voice  of  his  Master,  in  the  temple  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Flower,  taught  him  his  lesson  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  permitted  him  his  visions  of  rapture  in  heaven. 
And  when  the  massacre  of  Cesena  was  found  to  have  been  in 
vain,  and  the  Church  was  compelled  to  treat  with  the  re- 
volted cities  who  had  united  to  mourn  for  her  victories, 
Florence  sent  her  a  living  saint,  Catherine  of  Siena,  for  her 
political  Ambassador. 

271.  Of  Michael  Angelo  I  need  not  tell  you  :  of  the  others, 
we  will  read  the  lives,  and  think  over  them  one  by  one  ;  the 
great  fact  which  I  have  written  this  course  of  lectures  to  en- 
force upon  your  minds  is  the  dependence  of  all  the  arts  on 
the  virtue  of  the  State,  and  its  kindly  order. 

The  absolute  miud  and  state  of  Florence,  for  the  seventy 
years  of  her  glory,  from  1280  to  1350,  you  find  quite  simply 
and  literally  described  in  the  112th  Psalm,  of  which  I  read 
you  the  descriptive  verses,  in  the  words  in  which  they  sang 
it,  from  this  tjpically  perfect  manuscript  of  the  time  : — 


Gloria  et  divitie  in  domo  ejus,  justitia  ejus  manet  in  seculum  seculi. 
Exortum  est  in  tenebris  lumen  rectis,  misericors,  et  miserator,  et  Justus. 
Jocundus  homo,  qui  miseretur,  et  commodat :  disponet  sermones  suos 

in  judicio. 
Dispersit,   dedit  pauperibus  ;  justitia  ejus  manet  in   seculum   seculi  ; 

cornu  ejus  exaltabitur  in  gloria. 

I  translate  simply,  praying  you  to  note  as  the  true  one,  the 
literal  meaning  of  every  word  : — 

Glory  and  riches  are  in  his  house.     His  justice  remains  for  ever. 
Liglit  is  risen  in  darkness  for  the  straightforward  people. 
He  is  merciful  in  heart,  merciful  in  deed,  and  just. 
A  jocund  n'an  ;  who  ia  merciful,  and  lends. 
He  will  dispose  his  words  in  judgment. 

He  hath  dispersed.     He  hath  given  to  the  poor.     His  justice  remains 
for  ever.     His  liorn  shall  be  exalted  in  glory. 


(<f 
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272.  With  vacillating,  but  steadily  prevailing  effort,  the 
Florentines  maintained  this  life  and  character  for  full  half  a 
century. 

You  will  please  now  look  at  my  staff  of  the  year  1300,*^ 
adding  the  names  of  Dante  and  Orcagna,  having  each  their 
separate  masterful  or  prophetic  function. 

That  is  Florence's  contribution  to  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  world  during  these  years  of  justice.  Now,  the  promise  of 
Christianity  is  given  with  lesson  from  the  fleur-de-lys  :  Seek 
ye  first  the  royalty  of  God,  and  His  justice,  "  and  all  these 
things,"  material  wealth,  "  shall  be  added  unto  you."  It  is  a 
perfectly  clear,  perfectly  literal, — never  failing  and  never  un- 
fulfilled promise.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  whole  cycle  of 
history  of  its  not  being  accomplished, — fulfilled  to  the  utter- 
most, with  full  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over. 

273.  Now  hear  what  Florence  was,  and  what  wealth  she 
had  got  by  her  justice.  In  the  year  1330,  before  she  fell,  she 
had  within  her  walls  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  all  the  men — (laity) — between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  seventy,  were  ready  at  an  instant  to  go  out  to  war, 
under  their  banners,  in  number  twenty-four  thousand.  The 
army  of  her  entire  territory  was  eighty  thousand  ;  and  within 
it  she  counted  fifteen  hundred  noble  families,  every  one 
absolutely  submissive  to  her  gonfalier  of  justice.  She  had 
within  her  walls  a  hundred  and  ten  churches,  seven  priories, 
and  thirty  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor  ;  of  foreign  guests, 
on  the  average,  fifteen  hundred,  constantly.  From  eight  to 
ten  thousand  children  were  taught  to  read  in  her  schools. 
The  town  was  surrounded  by  some  fifty  square  miles  of  un- 
interrupted garden,  of  olive,  corn,  vine,  lily,  and  rose. 

And  the  monetary  existence  of  England  and  Finance  de- 
pended upon  her  wealth.  Two  of  her  bankers  alone  had  lent 
Edward  III.  of  England  five  millions  of  money  (in  sterling 
value  of  this  present  hour). 

274.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1337,  she  was  first  accused, 
with  truth,  of  selfish  breach  of  treaties.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
all  her  merchants  in  France  were  imprisoned  by  Phihp  of 

*  Page  33  in  my  second  lecture  on  Engraving. 
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Yalois  ;  and  presently  afterwards  Edward  of  England  failed, 
quite  in  your  modem  style,  for  his  five  millions.  These 
money  losses  would  have  been  nothing  to  her ;  but  on  the 
7th  of  August,  the  captain  of  her  arm}',  Pietro  de'  Rossi  of 
Parma,  the  unquestioned  best  knight  in  Italy,  received  a 
chance  spear-stroke  before  Monselice,  and  died  next  day.  He 
was  the  Bayard  of  Italy ;  and  greater  than  Bayard,  because 
living  in  a  nobler  time.  He  never  had  failed  in  any  militaiy 
enterprise,  nor  ever  stained  success  with  cruelty  or  shame. 
Even  the  German  troops  under  him  loved  him  without  bounds. 
To  his  companions  he  gave  gifts  with  such  largesse,  that  his 
horse  and  armour  were  all  that  at  any  time  he  called  his  own. 
Beautiful  and  pure  as  Sir  Galahad,  all  that  was  brightest  in 
womanhood  watched  and  honoured  him. 

And  thus,  8th  August,  1337,  he  went  to  his  own  place. — 
To-day  I  trace  the  faU  of  Florence  no  more. 

I  ^vill  review  the  points  I  wish  you  to  remember  ;  and 
briefly  meet,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  questions  which  I  tliink 
should  occur  to  you. 

275.  I  have  named  Edward  IH.  as  our  heroic  type  of  Fran- 
chise. And  yet  I  have  but  a  minute  ago  spoken  of  him  as 
'  failing '  in  quite  your  modem  manner.  I  must  correct  my 
expression  : — he  had  no  intent  of  failing  when  he  borrowed  ; 
and  did  not  spend  his  money  on  himself.  Nevertheless,  I 
gave  him  as  an  example  of  frankness ;  but  by  no  means  of 
honesty.  He  is  simply  the  boldest  and  royalest  of  Free 
Riders  ;  the  campaign  of  Crecy  is,  throughout,  a  mere  pil- 
laging foray.  And  the  first  point  I  wish  you  to  notice  is 
the  difference  in  the  pecuniaiy  results  of  living  by  rob- 
beiy,  like  Edward  IIL,  or  by  agriculture  and  just  commerce, 
like  the  to^vn  of  Florence.  That  Florence  can  lend  five  mill- 
ions to  the  King  of  England,  and  loose  them  with  little  care, 
is  the  result  of  her  olive  gardens  and  her  honesty.  Now  hear 
the  financial  phenomena  attending  military  exploits,  and  a  Hfe 
of  pillage. 

276.  I  give  you  them  in  this  precise  year,  1338,  in  which 
the  King  of  England  failed  to  the  Florentines. 

"  He  obtained  from  the  prelates,  barons,  and  knights  of  tho 
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shires,  one  half  of  their  wool  for  this  year — a  very  valuable 
and  extraordinary  gi-ant.  He  seized  all  the  tin  "  (above-ground, 
you  mean  Mr.  Heniy !)  "  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  took 
possession  of  the  lands  of  all  priories  alien,  and  of  the  money, 
jewels,  and  valuable  effects  of  the  Lombard  merchants.  He 
demanded  certain  quantities  of  bread,  corn,  oats,  and  bacon, 
from  each  county  ;  borrowed  theh'  silver  plate  from  many 
abbeys,  as  well  as  gi'eat  sums  of  money  both  abroad  and  at 
home  ;  and  pawned  his  crown  for  fifty  thousand  florins."  * 

He  pawns  his  queen's  jewels  next  year ;  and  finally  sum- 
mons all  the  gentlemen  of  England  who  had  forty  poimds  a 
year,  to  come  and  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  or  pay  to 
be  excused  ! 

277.  YL  The  failiu*es  of  Edward,  or  of  twenty  Edwards, 
would  have  done  Florence  no  harm,  had  she  remained  true  to 
herself,  and  to  her  neighbouring  states.  Her  merchants  only 
fall  by  their  own  increasing  avarice  ;  and  above  all  by  the 
mercantile  form  of  pillage,  usury.  The  idea  that  money  could 
beget  money,  though  more  absurd  than  alchemy,  had  yet  an 
appai'ently  practical  and  iiTesistibly  tempting  confirmation  in 
the  wealth  of  villains,  and  the  success  of  fools.  Alchemy,  in 
its  day,  led  to  pure  chemistry ;  and  calmly  yielded  to  the 
science  it  had  fostered.  But  all  wholesome  indignation 
against  usui-ers  was  prevented,  in  the  Christian  mind,  by 
wicked  and  cruel  religious  hatred  of  the  race  of  Christ.  In 
the  end,  Shakspeare  himself,  in  his  fierce  effort  against  the 
madness,  suffered  himself  to  miss  his  mai-k  by  making  his 
usurer  a  Jew  :  the  Franciscan  institution  of  the  Mount  of 
Pity  failed  before  the  lust  of  Lombardy,  and  the  logic  of 
Augsburg  ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  worship  of  the  Immaculate 
Virginity  of  Money,  mother  of  the  Omnipotence  of  Money,  is 
the  Protestant  form  of  Madonna  worship. 

278.  in.  The  usurer's  fang,  and  the  debtor's  shame,  might 
both  have  been  trodden  down  under  the  feet  of  Italy,  had  her 
knights  and  her  workmen  remained  true  to  each  other.  But 
the  brotherhoods  of  Italy  were  not  of  Cain  to  Abel — but  of 
Cain  to  Cain.     Every  man's  sword  was  against   his   feUow. 

*  Henry's  "  History  of  England,'   book  iv.,  chap,  i, 
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Pisa  sank  before  Genoa  at  Meloria,  the  Italian  JEgos-Potamos  ; 
Genoa  before  Venice  in  the  war  of  Chiozza,  the  ItaUan  siege 
of  Syracuse.  Florence  sent  her  Brunelleschi  to  divert  the 
waves  of  Serchio  against  the  walls  of  Lucca  ;  Lucca  her  Cas- 
truccio,  to  hold  mock  tournaments  before  the  gates  of  van- 
quished Florence.  The  weak  modern  Italian  reviles  or  bewails 
the  acts  of  foreign  races,  as  if  his  destiny  had  depended  upon 
these ;  let  him  at  least  assume  the  pride,  and  bear  the  grief, 
of  remembering  that,  among  all  the  virgin  cities  of  his  coun- 
tiT,  there  has  not  been  one  which  would  not  ally  herself  with 
a  stranger,  to  effect  a  sister's  ruin. 

279.  Lastly.  The  impartiahty  with  which  I  have  stated  the 
acts,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  and  impulses,  so  far  as  discerni- 
ble by  me,  of  the  contending  Church  and  Empire,  cannot  but 
give  offence,  or  provoke  suspicion,  in  the  minds  of  those 
among  you  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  cause  of  Religion 
supported  by  eager  disciples,  or  attacked  by  confessed  ene- 
mies. My  confession  of  hostility  would  be  open,  if  I  were  an 
enemy  indeed ;  but  I  have  never  possessed  the  knowledge, 
and  have  long  ago  been  cured  of  the  pride,  which  makes  men 
fei*vent  in  witness  for  the  Church's  virtue,  or  insolent  in  decla- 
mation against  her  errors.  The  will  of  Heaven,  which  gi'ants 
tlie  grace  and  ordains  the  diversities  of  Religion,  needs  no 
defence,  and  sustains  no  defeat,  by  the  humours  of  men  ;  and 
our  first  business  in  relation  to  it  is  to  silence  our  wishes,  and 
to  calm  our  fears.  If,  in  such  modest  and  disciplined  temper, 
you  aiTange  your  increasing  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, you  will  have  no  final  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
operation  of  the  Master's  law  from  the  consequences  of  the 
disobedience  to  it  which  He  permits  ;  nor  will  you  respect 
the  law  less,  because,  accepting  only  the  obedience  of  love,  it 
neither  hastily  punishes,  nor  pompously  rewards,  with  what 
men  think  reward  or  chastisement.  Not  always  under  the 
feet  of  Korah  the  earth  is  rent ;  not  always  at  the  call  of  Elijah 
the  clouds  gather  ;  but  the  guarding  mountains  for  ever  stand 
round  about  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  rain,  miraculous  evermore, 
makes  green  the  fields  for  tlie  evil  and  the  good. 

280.  And  if  you  will  fix  your  minds  only  on  the  conditiong 
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of  human  life  which  the  Giver  of  it  demands,  "He  hath  shown 
thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  thy  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,"  you  will  find  that  such  obedience  is 
always  acknowledged  by  temporal  blessing.  If,  turning  from 
the  manifest  miseries  of  cruel  ambition,  and  manifest  wander- 
ings of  insolent  belief,  you  summon  to  3'our  thoughts  rather 
the  state  of  unrecorded  multitudes,  who  laboured  in  silence, 
and  adored  in  humility,  widely  as  the  snows  of  Christendom 
brought  memory  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  or  her  spring  sun- 
shine, of  His  Kesurrection,  you  may  know  that  the  promise 
of  the  Bethlehem  angels  has  been  literally  fulfilled  ;  and  will 
pray  that  your  Eughsh  fields,  joyfully  as  the  banks  of  Amo, 
may  still  dedicate  theii'  pui'e  lilies  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Flowen 
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(NOTES  ON  THE  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  THIS  VOLUME.) 

In  the  delivery  of  the  preceding  Lectures,  some  account 
was  given  of  the  theologic  design  of  the  sculptures  by  Gio- 
vanni Pisano  at  Orvieto,  which  I  intended  to  have  printed 
separately,  and  in  more  complete  form,  in  this  Appendix. 
But  my  strength  does  not  now  admit  of  my  fulfilling  the  half 
of  my  intentions,  and  I  find  myself,  at  present,  tii-ed,  and  so 
dead  in  feeling,  that  I  have  no  quickness  in  interpretation,  or 
skill  in  description  of  emotional  work.  I  must  content  my- 
seK,  therefore,  for  the  time,  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
points  which  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe  in  the  Plates,  and 
which  were  left  unnoticed  in  the  text. 

The  frontispiece  is  the  best  copy  I  can  get,  in  permanent 
materials,  of  a  i^hotograph  of  the  course  of  the  Arno,  through 
Pisa,  before  the  old  banks  were  destroyed.  Two  arches  of 
the  Ponte-a-Mare  which  was  carried  away  in  the  inundation 
of  1870,  are  seen  in  the  distance  ;  the  church  of  La  Spina,  in 
its  original  position  overhanging  the  river ;  and  the  buttressed 
and  rugged  walls  of  the  medi;i3val  shore.  Never  more,  any  of 
these,  to  be  seen  in  reality,  by  living  eyes. 

Plate  I. — A  small  portion  of  a  jDhotograph  of  Nicolo 
Pisano's  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  on  the  pulpit  of  the  Pisan 
Baptistery.  The  intensely  Greek  character  of  the  heads,  and 
the  severely  impetuous  chiselling  (learned  from  Late  Roman 
rapid  work),  which  drives  the  lines  of  the  drapery  nearly 
straight,  may  be  seen  better  in  a  fragment  of  this  limited 
measure  than  in  the  crowded  massing  of  the  entire  subject 
But  it  may  be  observed  also  that  there  is  both  a  thoughtful* 
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ness  and  a  tenderness  in  the  features,  whether  of  the  Virgin 
or  the  attendant  angel,  which  ah'eady  indicate  an  aim  beyond 
that  of  Greek  ai't. 

Plate  IL — The  Pulpit  of  the  Baptistery  (of  which  the  pre- 
ceding plate  represents  a  poi-tion).  I  have  only  given  this 
general  view  for  convenience  of  reference.  Beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  subject  on  a  large  scale  are  easily  attainable. 

Plate  m. — The  Fountain  of  Perugia.  Executed  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Ai-thur  Severn.  The  perspective  of  the  steps 
is  not  quite  true  ;  we  both  tried  to  get  it  right,  but  found 
that  it  would  be  a  day  or  two's  work,  to  httle  purpose, — and 
so  let  them  go  at  hazard.  The  inlaid  pattern  behind  is  part 
of  the  older  wall  of  the  cathedral ;  the  late  door  is  of  course 
inserted. 

Plate  IY.,  Letter  E. — From  Norman  Bible  in  the  British 
Museum;  showing  the  moral  temper  which  regulated  common 
ornamentation  in  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

Pl.ate  V. — Door  of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  The  reader 
must  note  that,  although  these  plates  are  necessarily,  in  fine- 
ness of  detail,  inferior  to  the  photographs  from  which  they 
are  taken,  they  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  permanence, 
and  will  not  fade  away  into  spectres  when  the  book  is  old.  I 
am  greatly  puzzled  by  the  richness  of  the  current  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  main  pillai-s,  as  opposed  to  the  general  severity  of 
design.  I  never  can  understand  how  the  men  who  indulged 
in  this  flowing  luxury  of  foliage  were  so  stem  in  their  masonry 
and  figure-draperies. 

Plate  VL — Part  of  the  hntel  of  the  door  represented  on 
Plate  v.,  enlarged.  I  intended,  in  the  Lecture  on  IVIarble 
Couchant,  to  have  insisted,  at  some  length,  on  the  decoration 
of  the  lintel  and  side-posts,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  mystic  ecclesiastical  sculpture.  But  I  find  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  for  such  an 
essay  are  far  too  rich  to  be  examined  cursorily  ;  the  treatment 
even  of  this  single  lintel  could  scarcely  be  enough  explained 
in  the  close  of  the  Lecture.  I  must  dwell  on  some  points  of 
it  now. 

Look  back  to  Section    175  in   "  Ai'atra  Pentelici,"  giving 
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staleraent  of  the  four  kinds  of  relief  in  sculpture.  The  up- 
permost of  these  plinths  is  of  the  kind  I  have  called  'round 
relief '  ;  you  might  strike  it  out  on  a  coin.  The  lower  is 
*  foliate  relief '  ;  it  looks  almost  as  if  the  figures  had  been 
cut  out  oi  one  layer  of  mai'ble,  and  laid  against  another  be- 
hind it. 

The  uppermost,  at  the  distance  of  my  diagi-am,  or  in  nature 
itself,  would  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  a  careless  glance 
from  an  egg-and-arrow  moulding.  You  could  not  have  a 
more  simple  or  forcible  illustration  of  my  statement  in  the 
•  first  chapter  of  "Aratra,"  that  the  essential  business  of  sculpt- 
iu*e  is  to  produce  a  series  of  agreeable  bosses  or  rounded 
surfaces  ;  to  which,  if  possible,  some  meaning  may  afterwards 
be  attached.  In  the  present  instance,  every  e^g  becomes  an 
angel,  or  evangelist,  and  every  arrow  a  hly,  or  a  wing.*  The 
whole  is  in  the  most  exquisitely  finished  Byzantine  style. 

I  am  not  sure  of  being  right  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  these  figures  ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion about  it.  There  are  eleven  altogether ;  the  three  cen- 
tral, Christ  with  His  mother  and  St.  Joseph  ;  then,  two  evan- 
gehsts,  with  two  alternate  angels,  on  each  side.  Each  of  thess 
angels  carries  a  rod,  with  a  fleur-de-lys  termination  ;  their 
w'iugs  decorate  the  intermediate  ridges  (formed,  in  a  pure 
Greek  moulding,  by  the  aiTOWs)  ;  and,  behind  the  heads  of 
all  the  figures,  there  is  now  a  circular  recess ;  once  filled,  I 
doubt  not,  by  a  plate  of  gold.  The  Chi'ist,  and  the  Evange- 
lists, all  cai-ry  books,  of  which  each  has  a  mosaic,  or  intaglio 
ornament,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  I  could  not  show  you  a 
more  severe  or  perfectly  representative  piece  of  architectural 
sculptui'e. 

The  heads  of  the  eleven  figures  are  as  simply  decorative  as 
the  ball  flowers  are  in  our  English  Gothic  tracery  ;  the  slight 
irregularity  produced  by  different  gesture  and  character  giv- 
ing precisely  the  sort  of  change  which  a  good  designei  wishes 
to  see  in  the  pai'ts  of  a  consecutive  oi-nament. 

*  In  the  contemporary  south  door  of  the  Dnomo  of  Genoa,  the  Greek 
mouUliug  is  used  without  any  such  trausfyrmatiou. 
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Tlie  moulding  closes  at  each  extremity  with  a  palm-tree, 
correspondeut  in  execution  with  those  on  coins  of  Syracuse  ; 
for  the  rest,  the  interest  of  it  consists  only  in  these  slight 
variations  of  attitude  by  which  the  figures  express  wonder  or 
concern  at  some  event  going  on  in  their  presence.  They  are 
looking  down  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  are  intended  to  Be  the 
heavenly  witnesses  of  the  story  engraved  on  the  stone  below, 
— The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Baptist. 

The  lower  stone  on  which  this  is  related,  is  a  model  of  skill 
in  Fiction,  properly  so  called.  In  Fictile  art,  in  Fic;tile  his- 
tory, it  is  equally  exemplary.  '  Feigning  '  or  '  affecting '  in 
the  most  exquisite  way  by  fastening  intensely  on  the  princi- 
pal points. 

Ask  yourselves  what  are  the  principal  points  to  be  insisted 
on,  in  the  story  of  the  Baptist. 

He  came,  "  preaching  the  Baptism  of  Repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins."     That  is  his  Advice,  or  Order-preaching. 

And  he  came,  "  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light."  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
That  is  his  declaration,  or  revelation- preaching. 

And  the  end  of  his  own  life  is  in  the  practice  of  this  preach- 
ing— if  you  will  think  of  it — under  curious  difficulties  in  both 
kinds.  Difficulties  in  putting  away  sin — difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing sight.  The  first  half  of  the  stone  begins  with  the  apoca- 
lyptic preaching.  Christ,  represented  as  in  youth,  is  set 
under  two  trees,  in  the  wilderness.  St.  John  is  scarcely  at 
first  seen  ;  he  is  only  the  guide,  scarcely  the  teacher,  of  the 
crowd  of  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  whom  he  leads, 
pointing  them  to  the  Christ.  Without  doubt,  all  these  figures 
have  separate  meaning.  I  am  too  ignorant  to  interpret  it ; 
but  observe  generally,  they  are  the  thoughtful  and  wise  of  the 
earth,  not  its  ruffians  or  rogues.  This  is  not,  by  any  means, 
a  general  amnesty  to  blackguards,  and  an  apocalypse  to 
brutes,  which  St.  John  is  preaching.  These  are  quite  the 
best  people  he  can  find  to  call,  or  advise.  You  see  many  of 
them  carry  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands,  as  he  does  himself. 
In  comparison  with  the  books  of  the  upper  cornice,  thesQ 
have  special  meaning,  aa  throughout  Byzantine  de«ign. 
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"  Adverte  quod  patriarchse  et  prophetse  pinguntur  cum  ro- 
tulis  in  manibus  ;  quidam  vero  apostoli  cum  libris,  et  quidam 
cum  rotulis.  Neiiipe  quia  aute  Cliristi  adveutum  tides  ligura- 
tive  osteudebatur,  et  quoad  multa,  iu  se  implicita  erat.  Ad 
quod  ostendendum  patriarchal  et  j^rophetse  piuguntur  cum  ro- 
tulis, per  quos  quasi  qufedam  imperfecta  cognitio  desiguatur  ; 
quia  vero  apostoli  a  Christo  perfecte  edocti  sunt,  ideo  libris, 
per  quos  desigiiatur  perfecta  cognitio,  uti  possunt." 

William  Durandus,  quoted  by  Didron,  p.  305. 

Plate  VII. — Next  to  this  subject  of  the  preaching  comes  the 
Baptism :  and  then,  the  circumstances  of  St.  John's  death. 
First,  his  declaration  to  Herod,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  thy  brother's  wife  :  "  on  which  he  is  seized  and  earned 
to  prison  : — next,  Herod's  feast, — the  consultation  between 
daughter  and  mother,  "  What  shall  I  ask  ?  " — the  martp-dom, 
and  burial  by  the  disciples.  The  notable  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  these  subjects  is  the  quiet  and  mystic  Byzantine 
dwelling  on  thought  rather  than  action.  In  a  northern  sculpt- 
ure of  this  subject,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  would  have 
been  assuredly  dancing  ;  and  most  probably,  casting  a  somer- 
sault. With  the  Bvzantine,  the  debate  in  her  mind  is  the 
only  subject  of  interest,  and  he  carves  above,  the  evil  angels, 
laying  their  hands  on  the  heads,  first  of  Herod  and  Herodias, 
and  then  of  Herodias  and  her  daughter. 

Plate  VHI. — The  issuing  of  commandment  not  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.     (Orvieto  Cathedi-al.) 

This,  with  Plates  X.  and  XIL,  will  give  a  sufficiently  clear 
conception  to  any  reader  who  has  a  knowledge  of  sculpture, 
of  the  principles  of  Giovanni  Pisano's  design.  I  have  thought 
it  well  worth  while  to  publish  opposite  two  of  them,  facsimiles 
of  the  engravings  w'hich  profess  to  represent  them  in  Gruner's 
monograph  *  of  the  Or\deto  sculptures  ;  for  these  outlines 
will,  once  for  all,  and  better  than  any  words,  show  my  pupils 
what  is  the  real  ^arue  of  mediaeval  work, — the  power  which 
we  mediEEvalists  rejoice  in  it  for.    Precisely  the  qualities  which 

*  The  drawings  are  by  some  Italian  draughtsman,  whoso  name  it  is  n« 
business  of  mine  to  notice. 
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are  not  in  the  modem  drawings,  are  the  essential  virtues  of 
the  early  sculpture.  If  you  like  the  Gruner  outlines  best, 
you  need  not  trouble  youi-self  to  go  to  Orvieto,  or  anywhere 
else  in  Italy.  Sculpture,  such  as  those  outlines  represent, 
can  be  supplied  to  you  by  the  acre,  to  order,  in  any  modern 
academician's  atelier.  But  if  you  like  the  strange,  rude, 
quaint,  Gothic  realities  (for  these  photographs  are,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  a  vision  of  the  reality)  best ;  then,  don't  study 
mediaeval  art  under  the  direction  of  modern  illustrators.  Look 
at  it — for  however  short  a  time,  where  you  can  find  it — veri- 
table and  untouched,  however  mouldered  or  shattered.  And 
abhor,  as  you  would  the  mimicry  of  your  best  friend's  man- 
ners by  a  fool,  all  restorations  and  improving  copies.  For 
remember,  none  but  fools  think  they  can  restore — none,  but 
woi*se  fools,  that  they  can  improve. 

Examine  these  outlines,  then,  with  extreme  care,  and  point 
by  point.  The  things  which  they  have  refused  or  lost,  are  the 
things  you  liave  to  love,  in  Giovanni  Pisano. 

I  will  merely  begin  the  task  of  examination,  to  show  you 
how  to  set  about  it.  Take  the  head  of  the  commanding  Christ. 
Although  inclined  forward  from  the  shoulders  in  the  advanc- 
ing motion  of  the  whole  body,  the  head  itself  is  not  stooped  ; 
but  held  entirely  upright,  the  line  of  forehead  sloping  back- 
wards. The  command  is  given  in  calm  authority  ;  not  in 
mean  anxiety.  But  this  was  not  expressive  enough  for  the 
copyist, — "  How  much  better  /  can  show  what  is  meant !  " 
thinks  he.  So  he  puts  the  line  of  forehead  and  nose  upright  ; 
projects  the  brow  out  of  its  straight  line  ;  and  the  expression 
then  becomes, — "  Now,  be  very  careful,  and  mind  what  I  say." 
Perhaps  you  like  this  '  improved '  action  better  ?  Be  it  so  ; 
only,  it  is  not  Giovanni  Pisano's  design  ;  but  the  modern 
ItalLan's. 

Next,  take  the  head  of  Eve.  It  is  much  missed  in  the  pho- 
togi-aph — nearly  all  the  finest  lines  lost — but  enough  is  got  to 
show  Giovanni's  mind. 

It  appeal's,  he  liked  long-headed  people,  with  sharp  chins 
and  straight  noses.  It  might  be  very  wrong  of  him  ;  but  that 
was  his  taste.     So  much  so,  indeed,  that  Adam  and  Eve  have, 
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both  of  them,  heads  not  much  shorter  than  one-sixth  of  their 
entii*e  height. 

Your  modem  Academy  pupil,  of  course,  cannot  tolerate 
this  monstrosity.  He  indulgently  coiTects  Giovanni,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  have  entirely  orthodox  one-eighth  heads,  by 
rule  of  schools. 

But  how  of  Eve's  shai*p-cut  nose  and  pointed  chin,  thin  lips, 
and  look  of  quiet  but  rather  surprised  attention — not  specially 
reverent,  but  looking  keenly  out  from  under  her  eyelids,  like  a 
careful  servant  receiving*  an  order  ? 

Well — those  ai'e  all  Giovanni's  own  notions  ; — not  the  least 
classical,  nor  scientific,  nor  even  like  a  pretty,  sentimental 
modem  woman.  Like  a  Florentine  woman — in  Giovanni's 
time — it  may  be  ;  at  all  events,  very  certainly,  what  Giovanni 
thought  proper  to  carve. 

Now  examine  your  modem  edition.  An  entirely  proper 
Greco-Roman  academy  plaster  bust,  with  a  proper  nose,  and 
proper  mouth,  and  a  round  chin,  and  an  expression  of  the 
most  solemn  reverence  ;  always,  of  course,  of  a  classical  de- 
scription.    Very  fine,  perhaps.     But  not  Giovanni. 

After  Eve's  head,  let  us  look  at  her  feet.  Giovanni  has  his 
own  positive  notions  about  those  also.  Thin  and  bony,  to  ex- 
cess, the  right,  undercut  all  along,  so  that  the  profile  looks  as 
thin  as  the  mere  elongated  Hne  on  an  Etiniscan  vase  ;  and  the 
right  showing  the  five  toes  all  well  sepai-ate,  nearly  straight, 
and  the  larger  ones  almost  as  long  as  fingers  !  the  shin  bone 
above  carried  up  in  as  severe  and  shai'p  a  curve  as  the  edge  of 
a  sword. 

Now  examine  the  modem  copy.  Beautiful  little  fleshy, 
Venus-de'-Medici  feet  and  toes — no  undercutting  to  the  right 
foot, — the  left  having  the  gi-eat-toe  properly  laid  over  the  sec- 
ond, according  to  the  ordinances  of  schools  and  shoes,  and  a 
well-developed  academic  and  operatic  calf  and  leg.  Again 
charming,  of  course.  But  only  according  to  Mr.  Gibson  or 
Mr.  Power — not  according  to  Giovanni. 

Farther,  and  finallv,  note  the  delight  with  which  Giovanni 
has  dwelt,  though  without  exaggeration,  on  the  muscles  of  the 
breast  and  ribs  in  the  Adam  ;   while  he  hr^s  subdued  all  away 
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into  virginal  severity  in  Eve.  And  then  note,  and  with  conclu^ 
sive  admiration,  how  in  the  exact  and  only  place  where  the 
poor  modern  fool's  anatomicfd  knowledge  should  have  been 
shown,  the  wretch  loses  his  hold  of  it !  How  he  has  entire- 
ly missed  and  effaced  the  gi'and  Greek  pectoral  muscles  of 
Giovanni's  Adam,  but  has  studiously  added  what  mean  flesh- 
liness  he  could  to  the  Eve  ;  and  marked  with  black  spots  the 
nipple  and  navel,  where  Giovanni  left  only  the  severe  marble 
in  pure  light. 

These  instances  are  enough  to  enable  you  to  detect  the  in- 
solent changes  in  the  design  of  Giovanni  made  by  the  modern 
Academy-student  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  form  absolute,  I 
must  farther,  for  a  few  moments,  request  your  attention  to 
the  alterations  made  in  the  light  and  shade. 

You  may  perhaps  remember  some  of  the  passages.  They 
occur  frequently,  both  in  my  inaugural  lectures,  and  in 
"  Aratra  Pentelici,"  in  which  I  have  pointed  out  the  essential 
connection  between  the  schools  of  sculpture  and  those  of  chi- 
aroscuro. I  have  always  spoken  of  the  Greek,  or  essential- 
ly sculpture-loving  schools,  as  chiaroscurist ;  always  of  the 
Gothic,  or  colour-loving  schools,  as  non-chiaroscurist.  And 
in  one  place,  (I  have  not  my  books  here,  and  cannot  refer  to 
it,)  I  have  even  defined  sculpture  as  light-and-shade  drawing 
with  the  chisel.  Therefore,  the  next  point  you  have  to  look 
to,  after  the  absolute  characters  of  form,  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  sculptor  has  placed  his  shadows,  both  to  express  these, 
and  to  force  the  eye  to  the  points  of  his  composition  which  he 
wants  looked  at  You  cannot  possibly  see  a  more  instructive 
piece  of  work,  in  these  respects,  than  Giovanni's  design  of  the 
Nativity,  Plate  X-  So  far  as  I  yet  know  Christian  art,  this  is 
the  central  type  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject ;  it  has  all  the 
intensity  and  passion  of  the  earliest  schools,  together  with  a 
grace  of  repose  which  even  in  Ghiberti's  beautiful  NatiWty, 
founded  upon  it,  has  scarcely  been  increased,  but  rather  lost 
in  languor.  The  motive  of  the  design  is  the  frequent  one 
among  all  the  early  masters  ;  the  Madonna  lifts  the  covering 
from  tlie  cradle  to  show  the  Child  to  one  of  the  servants,  who 
starts  forward  adoring.     All  the  light  and  shade  is  disposed 
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to  fix  the  eye  on  these  main  actions.  First,  one  intense, 
deeplj'-cut  mass  of  shadow,  under  the  pointed  arch,  to  throw 
out  the  head  and  Hfted  hand  of  the  Virgin.  A  vulgar  sculptor 
would  have  cut  all  black  behmd  the  head  ;  Giovanni  begins 
with  full  shadow  ;  then  subdues  it  with  drapery  absolutely 
quiet  in  fall ;  then  lays  his  fullest  possible  light  on  the  head, 
the  hand,  and  the  edge  of  the  lifted  veil. 

He  has  undercut  his  Madonna's  profile,  being  his  main  aim, 
too  delicately  for  time  to  spare  ;  happily  the  deep-cut  brow  is 
left,  and  the  exquisitely  refined  line  above,  of  the  veil  and 
hair.  The  rest  of  the  w^ork  is  uninjured,  and  the  sharpest 
edges  of  light  are  still  secure.  You  may  note  how  the  pas- 
sionate action  of  the  sei-vant  is  given  by  the  deep  shadows 
under  and  above  her  arm,  relieving  its  curves  in  all  their 
length,  and  by  the  recess  of  shade  under  the  cheek  and  chin, 
which  hfts  the  face. 

Now  take  your  modern  student's  copy,  and  look  how  he 
has  placed  his  lights  and  shades.  You  see,  they  go  as  nearly 
as  possible  exactly  where  Giovanni's  don't.  First,  pure  white 
under  this  Gothic  arch,  where  Giovanni  has  put  his  fullest 
dark.  Secondly,  just  where  Giovanni  has  used  his  whole  art  of 
chiseUin^:,  to  soften  his  stone  awav,  and  show  the  wreaths  of 
the  Madonna's  hair  lifting  her  veil  behind,  the  accui-sed  mod- 
ern blockhead  carves  his  shadow  straight  down,  because  he 
thinks  that  will  be  more  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  Then 
he  takes  the  shadows  away  from  behind  the  profile,  and  from 
under  the  chin,  and  from  under  the  arm,  and  puts  in  two  gi-and 
square  blocks  of  dark  at  the  ends  of  the  ci*adle,  that  you  may 
be  safe  to  look  at  that,  instead  of  the  Child.  Next,  he  takes 
it  all  away  from  under  the  servant's  arms,  and  lays  it  all  be- 
hind above  the  calf  of  her  leg.  Then,  not  having  wit  enough 
to  notice  Giovanni's  undulating  surface  beneath  the  drapery 
of  the  bed  on  the  left,  he  limits  it  with  a  hard  parallel-sided 
bar  of  shade,  and  insists  on  the  vertical  fold  under  the  Ma- 
donna's arm,  which  Giovanni  has  purposely  cut  flat  that  it 
mav  not  interfere  with  the  arm  above  :  finallv,  the  modern 
animal  has  missed  the  only  pieces  of  womanly  form  which 
Giovanni  admitted,  the  rounded  right  ai-m  and  softly  revealed 
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breast ;  and  absolutely  removed,  as  if  it  were  no  part  of  the 
composition,  the  horizontal  incision  at  the  base  of  all — out  of 
which  the  first  folds  of  the  drapery  rise. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  better  example,  than  this  morlern 
Academy-work,  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the  very  fii'st  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *  Sculpture  '  into  which  the  popular  schools  of 
existing  art  are  i^lunged.  I  will  not  insist,  now,  on  the  useless- 
ness,  or  worse,  of  their  endeavours  to  represent  the  older  art, 
and  of  the  necessary  futility  of  their  judgment  of  it.  The  con- 
clusions to  which  I  wish  to  lead  you  on  these  points  will  be 
the  subject  of  future  lectures,  being  of  too  great  importance 
for  examination  here.  But  you  cannot  spend  3'our  time  in 
more  profitable  study  than  by  examining  and  comparing, 
touch  for  touch,  the  treatment  of  light  and  shadow  in  the 
figures  of  the  Christ  and  sequent  angels,  in  Plates  \JJLl.  and 
IX.,  as  we  have  partly  examined  those  of  the  subject  before 
us ;  and  in  thus  assuring  yourself  of  the  uselessness  of  trust- 
ing to  any  ordinary  modern  copyists,  for  anything  more  than 
the  rudest  chart  or  map — and  even  that  inaccurately  surveyed 
— of  ancient  design. 

The  last  plate  given  in  this  volume  contains  the  two  love- 
ly subjects  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  which,  being 
higher  from  the  ground,  are  better  preserved  than  the  groups 
represented  in  the  other  plates.  They  will  be  found  to  justify', 
in  subtlety  of  chiselling,  the  title  I  gave  to  Giovanni,  of  the 
Canova  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  without  notice,  at  present,  the  branch 
of  ivy,  given  in  illustration  of  the  term  *  marble  rampant,'  at 
the  base  of  Plate  \1LL  The  foliage  of  Ors-ieto  can  only  be 
rightly  described  in  connection  with  the  great  scheme  of  leaf- 
ornamentation  which  ascended  from  the  ivy  of  the  Homeric 
period  in  the  sculptures  of  Cyprus,  to  the  roses  of  Botticelli, 
and  laurels  of  Bellini  and  Titian. 
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LECTURE  L 

THE   PLEASURES    OF   LEARNING. 

Bertha  to  Osburga. 


In  the  short  review  of  the  present  state  of  EngHsh  Art,  given 
you  last  year,  I  left  necessaril}'  many  point-s  untouched,  and 
others  unexplained.  The  seventh  lecture,  which  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  read  aloud,  furnished  you  with  some  of 
the  coiTective  statements  of  which,  whether  spoken  or  not,  it 
was  extremely  desirable  that  you  should  estimate  the  balanc- 
ing weight.  These  I  propose  in  the  present  course  farther  to 
illustrate,  and  to  arrive  with  you  at,  I  hope,  a  just — you  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  a  flattering — estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
our  English  artistic  life,  past  and  present,  in  order  that  with 
due  allowance  for  them  we  may  determine,  with  some  security, 
what  those  of  us  who  have  facultj-  ought  to  do,  and  those 
who  have  sensibility,  to  admire. 

2.  In  thus  rightly  doing  and  feeling,  you  will  find  summed 
a  wider  duty,  and  granted  a  greater  power,  than  the  moral 
philosophy  at  this  moment  current  with  you  has  ever  con- 
ceived ;  and  a  prospect  opened  to  you  besides,  of  such  a  Fut- 
ure for  England  as  you  may  both  hopefully  and  proudly 
labour  for  with  your  hands,  and  those  of  you  who  are  spared 
to  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  even  see  with  your  ej'es, 
when  all  this  tumult  of  vain  avarice  and  idle  pleasure,  into 
which  you  have  been  plunged  at  birth,  shall  have  passed  into 
its  appointed  perdition. 
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3.  I  wish  that  you  would  read  for  introduction  to  the  lect« 
ures  I  have  this  year  arranged  for  you,  that  on  the  Future  of 
England,  which  I  gave  to  the  cadets  at  "Woolwich  in  the  first 
year  of  my  Professorship  here,  1869  ;  and  which  is  now  placed 
as  the  main  conclusion  of  the  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olive " :  and 
with  it,  very  attentively,  the  close  of  my  inaugural  lecture 
given  here  ;  for  the  matter,  no  less  than  the  tenor  of  which, 
I  was  reproved  by  all  my  friends,  as  irrelevant  and  ill-judged  ; 
— which,  nevertheless,  is  of  all  the  2:)ieces  of  teaching  I  have 
ever  given  from  this  chair,  tlie  most  pregnant  and  essential  to 
whatever  studies,  whether  of  Art  or  Science,  you  may  pursue, 
in  this  place  or  elsewhere,  during  your  lives. 

The  opening  words  of  that  passage  I  will  take  leave  to  read 
to  you  again, — for  they  must  still  be  the  gi-ound  of  whatever 
help  I  can  give  you,  worth  your  acceptance. 

*'  There  is  a  destiny  now  possible  to  us — the  highest  ever 
set  before  a  nation  to  be  accepted  or  refused.  We  are  still 
undegenerate  in  race :  a  race  mingled  of  the  best  northern 
blood.  We  are  not  yet  dissolute  in  temper,  but  still  have  the 
firmness  to  govern,  and  the  grace  to  obey.  We  have  been 
taught  a  religion  of  pure  mere}',  which  we  .must  either  now 
finally  beti*ay,  or  learn  to  defend  by  fulfilling.  And  we  are 
lich  in  an  inheritance  of  honour,  bequeathed  to  us  through  a 
thousand  years  of  noble  history,  which  it  should  be  our  daily 
thirst  to  increase  with  splendid  avarice  ;  so  that  Englishmen, 
if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  should  be  the  most  offending 
souls  alive.  Within  the  last  few  yeai's  we  have  had  the  laws 
of  natural  science  opened  to  us  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
been  blinding  by  its  brightness  ;  and  means  of  transit  and 
<;ommunication  given  to  us,  which  have  made  but  one  king- 
dom of  the  habitable  globe. 

"  One  kingdom  ; — but  who  is  to  be  its  king?  Is  there  to 
be  no  king  in  it,  think  you,  and  every  man  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ?  Or  only  kings  of  terror,  and  the 
obscene  empires  of  Mammon  and  Behal  ?  Or  will  you,  youths 
of  England,  make  your  countiy  again  a  royal  tlirone  of  kings ; 
a  sceptred  isle  ;  for  all  the  world  a  source  of  light,  a  centre  of 
peace  ;  mistress  of  Learning  and  of  the  Ai*ts  ; — faithful  guar- 
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dian  of  ^reat  memories  iu  the  midst  of  irreverent  and  cpliem- 
eral  visions — faithful  servant  of  time-tried  principles,  under 
temptation  from  fond  experiments  and  licentious  desires  ;  and 
amidst  the  cruel  and  clamorous  jealousies  of  the  nations, 
\^•orshipped  in  her  strange  valour,  of  goodwill  towards  men  ?  '* 

The  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  I  spoke  these  words 
must,  I  think,  have  convinced  some  of  mv  immediate  hearers 
that  the  need  for  such  an  appeal  was  more  pressing  than  they 
then  imagined  ; — \v  hilo  they  have  also  more  and  more  con- 
vinced me  myself  that  the  ground  I  took  for  it  was  secure, 
and  that  the  youths  and  girls  now  entering  on  the  duties  of 
active  Ufe  are  able  to  accept  and  fulfil  the  hoj)e  I  then  held 
out  to  them. 

In  which  assui-ance  I  ask  them  to-day  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion with  me,  very  earnestly,  of  the  question  laid  before  you 
in  that  seventh  of  my  last  year's  lectui'es,  whether  London,  as 
it  is  now,  be  indeed  the  natural,  and  therefore  the  heaven- 
appointed  outgrowth  of  the  inhabitation,  these  1800  years,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames  by  a  progressively  instructed  and 
disciplined  people ;  or  if  not,  in  what  measure  and  manner 
the  asj)ect  and  spirit  of  the  great  city  may  be  possibly  altered 
by  your  acts  and  thoughts. 

In  my  introduction  to  the  Economist  of  Xenophon  I  said 
that  eveiT  f airh'  educated  Eui'opean  boy  or  gii-1  ought  to  learn 
the  history  of  five  cities, — Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  London  ;  that  of  London  including,  or  at  least  compelhng 
in  parallel  study,  some  knowledge  also  of  the  history  of  Paris. 

A  few  words  are  enough  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
choice.  The  history  of  Athens,  rightly  told,  includes  all  that 
need  be  known  of  Greek  religion  and  arts  ;  that  of  Rome,  the 
victoiy  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  ;  those  of  Venice  and 
Florence  sum  the  essential  facts  respecting  the  Christian  arts 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music  ;  and  that  of  London,  in 
her  sisterhood  with  Paris,  the  development  of  Christian  Chiv- 
alry and  Philosophy,  with  their  exponent  art  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Without  the  presumption  of  forming  a  distinct  design,  I  yet 
hoped  at  the  time  when  this  division  of  study  was  suggested, 
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with  the  help  of  my  pupils,  to  give  the  outUnes  of  their  sev- 
eral histories  during  my  work  in  Oxford.  Variously  disap- 
pointed and  aiTested,  alike  by  difficulties  of  investigation  and 
failure  of  strength,  I  may  yet  hope  to  lay  down  for  you,  begin- 
ning with  your  own  metropolis,  some  of  the  lines  of  thought 
in  following  out  which  such  a  task  might  be  most  effectively 
accomplished. 

You  observe  that  I  speak  of  architecture  as  the  chief  expo- 
nent of  the  feelings  both  of  the  French  and  English  races. 
Together  with  it,  however,  most  important  evidence  of  char- 
acter is  given  by  the  illumination  of  manuscnpts,  and  by 
some  fonns  of  jewellery  and  metallui'gy :  and  my  purpose  in 
this  course  of  lectures  is  to  illustrate  by  all  these  arts  the 
phases  of  national  character  which  it  is  impossible  that  histo- 
rians should  estimate,  or  even  observe,  with  accuracy,  unless 
they  are  cognizant  of  excellence  in  the  aforesaid  modes  of 
structiu'al  and  ornamental  craftsmanship. 

In  one  respect,  as  indicated  by  the  title  chosen  for  this 
coui-se,  I  have  varied  the  treatment  of  their  subject  from  that 
adopted  in  all  my  former  books.  Hitherto,  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  the  pei*sonal  temper  and  skill  of  the 
artist ;  holding  the  wishes  or  taste  of  his  spectators  at  small 
accomit,  and  saying  of  Turner  you  ought  to  like  him,  and  of 
Salvator,  you  ought  not,  etc.,  etc.,  without  in  the  least  consid- 
ering what  the  genius  or  instinct  of  the  spectator  might  other- 
^vise  demand,  or  approve.  But  in  the  now  attempted  sketch 
of  Christian  histoiy,  I  have  approached  every  question  from 
the  people's  side,  and  examined  the  nature,  not  of  the  special 
faculties  by  which  the  work  was  produced,  but  of  the  general 
instinct  by  which  it  was  asked  for,  and  enjoyed.  Therefore  I 
thought  the  proper  heading  for  these  papers  should  represent 
them  as  descriptive  of  the  Pleasures  of  England,  rather  than 
of  its  Arts. 

And  of  these  pleasures,  necessarily,  the  leading  one  was 
that  of  Learning,  in  the  sense  of  receiving  instruction  ; — a 
pleasure  totally  separate  from  that  of  finding  out  things  for 
yourself, — and  an  extremely  sweet  and  sacred  pleasure,  when 
you  know  how  to  seek  it,  and  receive. 
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On  which  I  am  the  more  disposed,  and  even  compelled, 
^ere  to  insist,  because  your  modern  ideas  of  Development 
imply  that  you  must  all  turn  out  what  you  are  to  be,  and  find 
out  what  you  are  to  know,  for  yourselves,  by  the  inevitable 
operation  of  your  anterior  affinities  and  inner  consciences  : — 
whereas  the  old  idea  of  education  was  that  the  baby  material 
of  you,  however  accidentally  or  inevitably  born,  was  at 
least  to  be  by  external  force,  and  ancestral  knowledge,  bred  ; 
and  treated  by  its  Fathers  and  Tutors  as  a  plastic  vase,  to  be 
shaped  or  mannered  as  they  chose,  not  as  it  chose,  and  filled, 
when  its  form  was  well  finished  and  baked,  with  sweetness  of 
sound  doctrine,  as  with  Hybla  honey,  or  Arabian  spikenard. 

Without  debating  how  far  these  two  modes  of  acquiring 
knowledge — finding  out,  and  being  told — may  severally  be 
good,  and  in  perfect  instruction  combined,  I  have  to  point  out 
to  you  that,  broadly,  Athens,  Rome,  and  Florence  are  self- 
taught,  and  internally  developed  ;  while  all  the  Gothic  races, 
without  any  exception,  but  especially  those  of  London  and 
Paris,  are  afterwards  taught  by  these  ;  and  had,  therefore, 
when  the}''  chose  to  accept  it,  the  delight  of  being  instructed, 
without  trouble  or  doubt,  as  fast  as  they  could  read  or  imi- 
tate ;  and  brought  forward  to  the  point  where  their  own 
northern  instincts  might  wholesomely  superimpose  or  graft 
some  national  ideas  upon  these  sound  instructions.  Read 
over  .what  I  said  on  this  subject  in  the  third  of  my  lectures 
last  year,  and  simplify  that  already  brief  statement  further, 
by  fastening  in  your  mind  Carlyle's  general  symbol  of  the 
best  attainments  of  northern  religious  sculpture, — "three 
whale-cubs  combined  by  boiling,"  and  reflecting  that  the  men- 
tal history  of  all  northern  European  art  is  the  modification  of 
that  graceful  type,  under  the  orders  of  the  Athena  of  Homer 
and  Phidias. 

And  this  being  quite  indisj^utably  the  broad  fact  of  the  mat* 
ter,  I  greatly  marvel  that  j'our  historians  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
read,  think  of  proposing  to  you  the  question — what  you  might 
have  made  of  yourselves  without  the  help  of  Homer  and  Phid- 
ias :  what  sort  of  beings  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  the  Frank  and 
the  Dane,  might  have  been  by  this  time,  untouched  by  the 
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spear  of  Pallas,  unruled  by  the  rod  of  Agricola,  and  sincerely 
the  native  growth,  pure  of  root,  and  ungi-afted  in  fi-uit  of  the 
clay  of  Isis,  rock  of  Dovrefeldt,  and  sands  of  Elbe  V  Think  of 
it,  and  think  chiefly  what  form  the  ideas,  and  images,  of  your 
natural  religion  might  probably  have  taken,  if  no  Roman  mis- 
sionary ]iad  ever  passed  the  Alps  in  charity,  and  no  English 
king  in  pilgrimage. 

I  have  been  of  late  indebted  more  than  I  can  express  to  the 
fi'iend  who  has  honoured  me  by  the  dedication  of  his  recently 
pubhshed  lectures  on  '  Older  England  ; '  and  whose  eager  en- 
thusiasm and  far  collected  learning  have  enabled  me  for  the 
first  time  to  assign  their  just  meaning  and  value  to  the  ritual 
and  imagery  of  Saxon  devotion.  But  while  eveiy  page  of  Mr. 
Hodgett's  book,  and,  I  may  gratefully  say  also,  every  sentence 
of  his  teaching,  has  increased  and  justified  the  respect  in  which 
I  have  always  been  by  my  own  feeling  disposed  to  hold  the 
mythologies  founded  on  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world,  I  have  also  been  led  by  them  to  conceive,  far  more 
forcibly  than  hitheiio,  the  i:)ower  which  the  story  of  Christian- 
ity possessed,  first  heard  through  the  wreaths  of  that  cloudy 
superstition,  in  the  substitution,  for  its  vaporescent  allegory, 
of  a  positive  and  literal  account  of  a  real  Creation,  and  an  in- 
stantly present,  omnipresent,  and  compassionate  God. 

Obsei*ve,  there  is  no  question  whatever  in  examining  this 
influence,  how  far  Christianity  itself  is  true,  or  the  ti'anscen- 
dental  doctrines  of  it  intelligible.  Those  who  brought  you  the 
story  of  it  believed  it  with  all  their  souls  to  be  true, — and  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  hearts  of  your  ancestors  was  that  of  an  unques- 
tionable, infinitely  lucid  message  straight  from  God,  doing 
away  with  all  difficulties,  grief,  and  fears  for  those  who  w^ill- 
ingly  received  it,  nor  by  any,  except  wilfully  and  obstinately 
vile  persons,  to  be,  by  any  possibility,  denied  or  refused. 

And  it  was  precisely,  observe,  the  vivacity  and  joy  with 
which  the  main  fact  of  Christ's  life  was  accepted  which  gave 
the  force  and  wrath  to  the  controversies  instantly  arising 
about  its  nature. 

Those  controversies  vexed  and  shook,  but  never  under- 
mined, the  faith  the}'  strove  to  purif}',  and  the  miraculous 
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presence,  errorless  precept,  and  loving  promises  of  their  Lord 
were  alike  undoubted,  alike  rejoiced  in,  by  every  nation  that 
lieard  the  word  of  Apostles.  The  Pelagian's  assertion  that 
iinmortalit}'  could  be  Avon  by  man's  will,  and  the  Aiian's  that 
Christ  possessed  no  more  than  man's  nature,  never  for  an  in- 
stant— or  in  any  country — hindered  the  advance  of  the  moral 
law  and  intellectual  hope  of  Christianity.  Far  the  contrary  ; 
the  British  heresy  concerning  Free  Will,  though  it  brought 
bishop  after  bishop  into  England  to  extinguish  it,  remained 
an  extremely-  healthy  and  active  element  in  the  British  mind 
do\\Ti  to  the  days  of  John  Bunyan  and  the  guide  Great  Heart, 
and  the  calmly  Christian  justice  and  simple  human  virtue  of 
Theodoric  were  the  very  roots  and  first  burgeons  of  the  re- 
generation of  Italy.*  But  of  the  degi*ees  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  barbarous  nation  to  receive  during  the  first  five 
centui-ies,  either  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity  itself,  or 
the  instruction  in  classic  ai't  and  science  which  accompanied 
it,  you  cannot  rightly  judge,  without  taking  the  pains,  and  they 
will  not,  I  think,  be  irksome,  of  noticing  carefully,  and  fixing 
permanently  in  your  minds,  the  separating  characteristics  of 
the  greater  races,  both  in  those  who  learned  and  those  who 
taught. 

Of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  we  need  not  speak.  They  are 
merely  forms  of  Punishment  and  Destruction.  Put  them  out 
of  voui-  minds  alto^^ether,  and  remember  onlv  the  names  of 
the  immortal  nations,  which  abide  on  their  native  rocks,  and 
j^lough  their  unconquered  plains,  at  this  hour. 

Briefly,  in  the  north, — Briton,  Norman,  Frank,  Saxon,  Ostro- 
goth, Lombard ;  briefly,  in  the  south, — Tuscan,  Roman,  Greek, 
Sp'ian,  Egyptian,  Arabian. 

Now  of  these  races,  the  British  (I avoid  the  word  Celtic, 

"Gibbon,  in  liis  37th  chapter,  makes  Ulphilas  also  an  Arian,  but 
might  have  forborne,  with  grace,  his  own  definition  of  orthodoxy: — 
and  you  are  to  observe  generally  that  at  this  time  the  teachers  who  ad- 
mitted the  inferiority  of  Christ  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood, 
were  often  counted  among  Arians,  but  quite  falsely.  Christ's  own 
words,  "  Mv  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  end  that  controversy  at  once. 
Arianism  consists  not  in  a.=serting  the  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  but  in  dcnyi,\g  the  subjected  Divinity. 
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because  you  would  expect  me  to  say  Keltic ;  and  I  aon't 
mean  to,  lest  you  should  be  waDting  me  uext  to  call  the  pa- 
ti'oness  of  music  St.  Kekilia),  the  British,  including  Breton, 
Comish,  "Welsh,  Irish,  Scot,  and  Pict,  are,  I  believe,  of  all  the 
northern  races,  the  one  which  has  deepest  love  of  external 
nature ; — and  the  richest  inherent  gift  of  pure  music  and 
song,  as  such  ;  separated  from  the  intellectual  gift  which 
raises  song  into  poetry.  They  are  naturally  also  reHgious, 
and  for  some  centuries  after  their  own  conversion  are  one  of 
the  chief  evangelizing  powere  in  Christendom.  But  they  are 
neither  apprehensive  nor  receptive  ; — they  cannot  under- 
stajid  the  classic  races,  and  learn  scarcely  anything  from 
them  ;  perhaps  better  so,  if  the  classic  races  had  been  more 
cai'eful  to  understand  them. 

Next,  the  Nonnan  is  scarcely  more  apprehensive  than  the 
Celt,  but  he  is  more  constructive,  and  uses  to  good  advan- 
tage what  he  leanis  from  the  Frank.  His  main  characteristic 
is  an  energy,  which  never  exhausts  itself  in  vain  anger,  de- 
sire, or  sorrow,  but  abides  and  rules,  Hke  a  hving  rock : — 
where  he  wanders,  he  flows  like  lava,  and  congeals  like  gran- 
ite. 

Next,  I  take  in  this  first  sketch  the  Saxon  and  Frank  to- 
gether, both  pre-eminently  apprehensive,  both  docile  exceed- 
ingly, imaginative  in  the  highest,  but  in  life  active  more  than 
pensive,  eager  in  desire,  s\vift  of  invention,  keenly  sensitive 
to  animal  beauty,  but  with  difficulty  rational,  and  rarely,  for 
the  future,  wise.  Under  the  conclusive  name  of  Ostrogoth, 
you  may  class  whatever  tribes  are  native  to  Central  Germany, 
and  develope  themselves,  as  time  goes  on,  into  that  power  of 
the  German  Csesars  which  still  asserts  itself  as  an  empire 
against  the  Ucense  and  insolence  of  modem  republicanism, — 
of  which  races,  though  this  general  name,  no  description  can 
be  given  in  rapid  teiTus. 

And  lastly,  the  Lombards,  who,  at  the  time  we  have  to  deal 
with,  were  sternly  indocile,  gloomily  imaginative, — of  almost 
Norman  energy,  and  differing  from  all  the  other  western  na- 
tions chiefly  in  this  noUiltle  particular,  that  wliile  the  Celt  is 
capable  of  bright  wit  and  happy  play,  and  the  Norman,  SaxoD . 
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find  Frank  all  alike  delight  in  caiicature,  the  Lombards,  like 
the  Arabians,  never  jest. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  six  bai'baiic  nations  who  are  to  be 
taught :  and  of  whose  native  arts  and  faculties,  before  they 
recp.ive  any  tutorship  from  the  south,  I  find  no  well-sifted  ac- 
count in  any  histor}' : — but  thus  much  of  them,  collecting 
your  own  thoughts  and  knowledge,  you  may  easily  discern — 
they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scots,  practical  work- 
ers and  builders  in  wood  ;  and  those  of  them  who  had  coasts, 
first  rate  sea-boat  buildei-s,  with  fine  mathematical  instincts 
and  practice  in  that  kind  far  developed,  necessarily  good  sail- 
weaving,  and  sound  fur-stitching,  with  stout  iron-work  of  nail 
and  rivet ;  rich  copper  and  some  silver  work  in  decoration — 
the  Celts  developing  peculiar  gifts  in  hnear  design,  but  wholly 
incapable  of  dra\sing  animals  or  figui'es  ; — the  Saxons  and 
Franks  having  enough  capacity  in  that  kind,  but  no  thought 
of  attempting  it ;  the  Noi-mans  and  Lombards  still  farther 
remote  from  any  such  skill.  More  and  more,  it  seems  to  me 
wonderful  that  under  your  British  block-temple,  grimly  ex- 
tant on  its  pastoral  plain,  or  beside  the  first  crosses  engraved 
on  the  rock  at  Whithorn — vou  EnoHsh  and  Scots  do  not 
oftener  consider  what  you  might  or  could  have  come  to,  left 
to  yourselves. 

Next,  let  us  form  the  list  of  your  tutor  nations,  in  whom  it 
generally  pleases  you  to  look  at  nothing  but  the  corruptions. 
If  we  could  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  more  of  our  o\mi 
corruptions  and  more  of  their  virtues,  we  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  learning  the  true  laws  alike  of  ai't  and  destiny. 

But,  the  safest  way  of  all,  is  to  assure  om*selves  that  true 
knowledge  of  any  thing  or  any  creatui'e  is  only  of  the  good  of 
it ;  that  its  nature  and  life  are  in  that,  and  that  what  is  dis- 
eased,— that  is  to  say,  unnatural  and  mortal, — you  must  cut 
away  from  it  in  contemplation,  as  you  would  in  surgery. 

Of  the  six  tutor  nations,  two,  the  Tuscan  and  Arab,  have 
no  effect  on  early  Christian  England.  But  the  Roman,  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Egyptian  act  together  from  the  eai'liest  times  ; 
you  are  to  study  the  influence  of  Rome  upon  England  in  Agric- 
ola,  Constantius,  St  Benedict,  and  Si  Gregory ;  of  Greece 
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upon  Fjigland  in  the  artisiB  of  Bjzamtinm  and  Bainenna ;  of 
Svria  and  Egypt  npon  England  in  Hi  Ji&Tome,  St  Aogusttne, 
he  Chrjsostom,  and  St  AthanaHR. 

St  Jerome,  in  central  Bethlehem ;  St  Augoatine,  Garths- 
ginian  bj  birth,  in  truth  a  converted  Tjiian  ;  Athanaae,  Egyp- 
tian, symmetric  and  fixed  as  an  £<?yptian  aisle ;  Chrysostom, 
golden  month  of  all ;  these  are,  indeed,  erery  one  teachers  of 
all  the  western  world,  but  St  Augnstine  especially  of  lay,  as 
distinguished  from  monastic,  Ciiri»tianity  to  the  Eranka,  and 
finally  to  us.  His  rule,  expanded  into  the  treaiise  of  the  Cify 
of  God,  is  taken  for  guide  of  life  and  policy  by  Chatlemagne, 
and  becomes  certainly  the  fountain  of  ETangeUcal  Chrisiianity, 
distinetiTely  so  called,  (and  broadly  the  lay  Christianity  of 
Emope,  since,  in  the  purest  form  of  it^  that  is  to  say,  ihe 
most  merciful,  charitable,  rariously  applicable,  kindly  wise.) 
The  greatest  t^-pe  of  it^  as  far  as  I  know,  St  3Iartin  of  Tours, 
whose  character  is  sketched,  I  think  in  the  main  rightly,  in 
the  Bible  of  Amiens ;  and  you  ma^'  bind  tc^ether  your 
thoughts  of  its  course  by  remembering  that  Alcnin,  bom  at 
York,  difes  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Martin,  at  Tours  ;  that  as  St 
Augustine  was  in  his  writings  Charlemagne's  EvaL  iu 

faith,  Alcuin  was,  in  living  presence,  his  master  in  rtietoric, 
logic,  and  astronomy,  with  the  other  physical  sciences. 

A  hundred  years  later  than  St  Augustine,  comes  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict — the  MonaMic  rule,  virtually,  of  European 
Christianity,  ever  since — and  theok^gically  the  Law  of  Works, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Law  of  Faith.  St  Augustine  and 
all  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine  tell  Christians  what  they 
should  feel  and  think :  St  Benedict  and  all  the  disciples  of 
St  Benedict  tell  Christians  what  they  should  say  and  da 

In  the  briefest,  but  also  the  perfectest  distinction,  Hhe  dis- 
ciples of  St  Augnstine  are  those  who  open  the  door  to  Christ 
— "  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  ";  but  the  Benedictines  those 
to  whom  Clirist  opens  the  door — "■  To  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened." 

Now,  note  broadly  the  course  and  action  of  this  rule,  as  it 
combines  with  the  oUler  one.  St  Augustine'ii,  accepte<l 
heartily  by  Clovis,  and,  with  various  degret^  of  understand- 
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/ng,  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  Merovingian  djTiasty, 
makes  seemingly  Httle  difference  in  their  conduct,  so  that 
their  profession  of  it  remains  a  scandal  to  ClmstiaDity  to  this 
day  ;  and  yet  it  lives,  in  the  true  hearts  among  them,  down 
from  St.  Clotilde  to  her  gi'eat  grand-daughter  Bertha,  who  in 
becoming  Queen  of  Kent,  builds  under  its  chalk  downs  her 
own  little  chapel  to  St.  Martin,  and  is  the  first  effectively  and 
peiTQanently  useful  missionary  to  the  Saxons,  the  beginner  of 
English  Erudition, — the  first  laid  comer  stone  of  beautiful 
English  character. 

I  think  henceforward  you  will  find  the  memorandum  of 
dates  which  I  have  here  set  down  for  my  o^^^l  guidance  more 
simply  useful  than  those  confused  by  record  of  unimportant 
persons  and  inconsequent  events,  which  form  the  indices  of 
common  history. 

From  the  year  of  the  Saxon  invasion  449,  there  are  exactly 
400  years  to  the  birth  of  Alfred,  849.  You  have  no  difficulty 
in  remembering  those  cardinal  yeai's.  Then,  you  have  Four 
great  men  and  great  events  to  remember,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century.  Clovis,  and  the  founding  of  the  Frank  King- 
dom ;  Theodoric  and  the  founding  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  ; 
Justinian  and  the  founding  of  Civil  law  ;  St.  Benedict  and  the 
founding  of  Rehgious  law. 

Of  Justinian,  and  his  work,  I  am  not  able  myself  to  form 
any  opinion — and  it  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  for  students  of 
histoiy  to  form  any,  until  they  are  able  to  estimate  clearly  the 
benefits,  and  mischief,  of  the  civil  law  of  Em-ope  in  its  present 
state.  But  to  Clovis,  Theodoric,  and  St.  Benedict,  without 
any  question,  we  owe  more  than  any  English  historian  has  yet 
ascribed, — and  they  are  easily  held  in  mind  together,  for 
Clovis  ascended  the  Frank  throne  in  the  year  of  St.  Benedict's 
bu'th,  481.  Theodoric  fought  the  battle  of  Verona,  and 
founded  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy  twelve  years  later, 
in  493,  and  thereupon  mai-ried  the  sister  of  Clovis.  That 
marriage  is  always  passed  in  a  casual  sentence,  as  if  a  merely 
political  one,  and  while  page  after  page  is  spent  in  following 
the  alternations  of  furious  crime. and  fatal  chance,  in  the  con« 
tests  between  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut,  no  historian  ever 
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considers  whether  the  great  Ostrogoth  who  wore  in  the  battle 
of  Verona  the  dress  which  his  mother  had  woven  for  him,  was 
hkely  to  have  chosen  a  wife  without  love  ! — or  how  far  the 
perfectness,  justice,  and  temperate  wisdom  of  eveiy  ordinance 
of  his  reign  was  owing  to  the  symjjathy  and  counsel  of  his 
Frankish  queen. 

You  have  to  recollect,  then,  thus  far,  only  tliree  cardinal 
dates  : — 

449.  Saxon  invasion. 

481.  Clovis  reigns  and  St.  Benedict  is  bom. 

493.  Theodoric  conquers  at  Verona. 

Then,  roughly,  a  himdred  years  later,  in  590,  Ethelbert,  the 
fifth  from  Hengist,  and  Bertha,  the  third  from  Clotilde,  are 
king  and  queen  of  Kent.  I  cannot  find  the  date  of  their  mar- 
liage,  but  the  date,  590,  which  you  must  recollect  for  cardinal, 
is  that  of  Gregory's  accession  to  the  pontificate,  and  I  believe 
Bertha  was  then  in  middle  hfe,  having  persevered  in  her  relig- 
ion firmly,  but  inoffensively,  and  made  hei*self  beloved  by  her 
husband  and  people.  She,  in  England,  Theodolinda  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  St.  Gregory  in  Rome  : — in  their  hands,  virtually 
lay  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Then  the  period  from  Bertha  to  Osburga,  590  to  849 — say 
250  years — is  passed  by  the  Saxon  people  in  the  daily  more 
reverent  learning  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  daily  more  peace- 
ful and  skilful  practice  of  the  humane  arts  and  duties  which 
it  invented  and  inculcated. 

The  statement  given  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy  of  the  result  of 
these  250  years  of  lesson  is,  with  one  correction,  the  most 
simple  and  just  that  I  can  find. 

"  A  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  centur}',  the 
country  was  little  more  than  a  wide  battle-field,  where  gallant 
but  rude  wariiors  fought  with  each  other,  or  against  the 
neighbouring  Welsh  or  Scots  ;  unheeding  and  unheeded  by 
the  rest  of  Europe,  or,  if  they  attracted  casual  attention,  re- 
garded with  dread  and  disgust  as  the  fiercest  of  bai-barians 
and  the  most  untameable  of  pagans.  In  the  eighth  century, 
England  was  looked  up  to  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  as 
superior  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  piety 
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nnd  learning,  and  as  the  land  whence  the  most  zealous  and 
successful  saints  and  teachers  came  forth  to  convert  and  en- 
lighten the  still  barbarous  regions  of  the  continent." 

This  statement  is  broadly  true  ;  yet  the  correction  it  needs 
is  a  very  important  one.  England, — under  her  first  Alfred  of 
Northumberland,  and  under  Ina  of  "Wessex,  is  indeed  during 
these  centuries  the  most  learned,  thoughtful,  and  progressive 
of  European  states.  But  she  is  not  a  missionary  power.  The 
missionaries  are  always  to  her,  not  from  her : — for  the  very 
reason  that  she  is  learning  so  eagerly,  she  does  not  take  to 
preaching.  Ina  founds  his  Saxon  school  at  Eome  not  to 
teach  Eome,  nor  convert  the  Pope,  but  to  drink  at  the  source 
of  knowledge,  and  to  receive  laws  from  direct  and  unques- 
tioned authority.  The  missionary  power  was  wholly  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  that  power  was  wholly  one  of  zeal  and  faith, 
not  of  learning.  I  will  ask  you,  in  the  course  of  my  next 
lecture,  to  regard  it  attentively^ ;  to-day,  I  must  rapidly  draw 
to  the  conclusions  I  would  leave  with  you. 

It  is  more  and  more  wonderful  to  me  as  I  think  of  it,  that 
no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  Saxon,  nor  on  any 
other  healthy  race  of  the  North,  either  by  the  luxury  of  Rome, 
or  by  her  art,  whether  constructive  or  imitative.  The  Saxon 
builds  no  aqueducts — designs  no  roads,  rounds  no  theatres  in 
imitation  of  her, — envies  none  of  her  vile  pleasures, — ad- 
mires, so  far  as  I  can  judge,  none  of  her  far-camed  realistic 
art.  I  suppose  that  it  needs  intelligence  of  a  more  advanced 
kind  to  see  the  qualities  of  complete  sculpture  :  and  that  we 
may  think  of  the  Northern  intellect  as  still  like  that  of  a 
child,  who  cares  to  picture  its  own  thoughts  in  its  own  way, 
but  does  not  care  for  the  thoughts  of  older  people,  or  attempt 
to  copy  what  it  feels  too  difficult.  This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  for  one  cause  or  another,  everything  that  now  at 
Paris  or  London  our  painters  most  care  for  and  try  to  realize, 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  utterly  innocuous  and  unattractive  to 
the  Saxon :  while  his  mind  was  frankly  open  to  the  direct 
teaching  of  Greece  and  to  the  methods  of  bright  decoration 
employed  in  the  Byzantine  Empire :  for  these  alone  seemed 
to  his  fancy  suggestive  of  the  glories  of  the  brighter  world 
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promised  by  Cliristianity.  Jewellery,  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  beautifully  written  books,  and  music,  are  the  gifts  of 
St.  Gregorj"  alike  to  the  Saxon  and  Lombai'd  ;  all  these  beauti- 
ful things  being  used,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the  present  life, 
but  as  the  symbols  of  another  ;  while  the  drawings  in  Saxon 
manuscripts,  in  which,  better  than  in  any  other  remains  of 
their  hfe,  we  can  read  the  people's  character,  are  rapid  en- 
deavours to  express  for  themselves,  and  ^convey  to  othei-s, 
some  likeness  of  the  realities  of  sacred  event  in  which  they 
had  been  insti-ucted.  They  differ  from  every  archaic  school 
of  former  design  in  this  evident  con-espondence  with  an 
imagined  reality.  All  previous  archaic  art  whatsoever  is  sym- 
boUc  and  decorative — not  realistic.  The  contest  of  Herakles 
with  the  Hvdra  on  a  Greek*vase  is  a  mere  siffu  that  such  a 
contest  took  place,  not  a  picture  of  it,  and  in  dra\ving  that 
sign  the  potter  is  always  thinking  of  the  effect  of  the  engraved 
lines  on  the  curves  of  his  pot,  and  taking  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  wav  of  the  handle  : — but  a  Saxon  monk  would  scratch  his 
idea  of  the  Fall  of  the  angels  or  the  Temptation  of  Christ  over 
a  whole  page  of  his  manuscript  in  variously  explanatory  scenes, 
e^-idently  full  of  iuexi^ressible  vision,  and  eager  to  explain  and 
illustrate  all  that  he  felt  or  beheved. 

Of  the  progi'ess  and  arrest  of  these  gifts,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  my  next  address ;  but  I  must  regretfully  conclude 
to-day  with  some  brief  warning  against  the  complacency 
which  might  lead  3'ou  to  regard  them  as  either  at  that  time 
entirely  original  in  the  Saxon  race,  or  at  the  present  day  as 
signally  characteristic  of  it.  That  form  of  complacency  is  ex- 
hibited in  its  moso  amiable,  but,  therefore,  most  deceptive 
guise,  in  the  passage  with  which  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster 
concluded  his  lecture  at  Canterbury  in  April,  1854,  on  the 
subject  of  the  landing  of  Augustine.  I  will  not  spoil  the  em- 
phasis of  the  passage  by  comment  as  I  read,  but  must  take 
leave  afterwards  to  intimate  some  gi'ounds  for  abatement  in 
the  fervour  of  its  self-pratulatorv  ecstasv. 

"  Let  any  one  sit  on  the  hill  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  look  on  the  view  which  is  tliere  spread  l)efore  his 
eyes.     Immediately  below  are  the  towers  of  the  great  abbey 
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of  St.  AugustiDe,  where  Christian  learning  and  civilization 
first  struck  root  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  within  which 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  many  centui'ies,  a  new  institution  has 
arisen,  intended  to  carry  far  and  wide,  to  countries  of  which 
Gregory  and  Augustine  never  heard,  the  blessings  which  they 
gave  to  us.  Carry  your  view  on — and  there  rises  high  above 
all  the  magnificent  pile  of  our  cathedral,  equal  in  splendour* 
and  state  to  any,  the  noblest  temple  or  church  that  Augustine 
could  have  seen  in  ancient  Rome,  rising  on  the  very  ground 
which  derives  its  consecration  from  him.  And  still  more  than 
the  grandeui'  of  the  outward  buildings  that  rose  from  the 
little  church  of  Augustine  and  the  httle  palace  of  Ethelbert 
have  been  the  institutions  of  all  kinds  of  which  these  were 
the  earliest  cradle.  From  CaJrterbury,  the  first  English 
Christian  city, — fi-om  Kent,  the  first  English  Christian  king- 
dom— has  by  degrees  arisen  the  whole  constitution  of  Church 
and  State  in  England  which  now  binds  together  the  whole 
British  Empire.  And  from  the  Christianity  here  established 
in  England  has  flowed,  by  direct  consequence,  first  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Germany ;  then,  after  a  long  interval,  of  North 
America  ;  and  lastly,  we  may  trust,  in  time,  of  all  India  and 
all  Australasia.  The  view  from  St.  Martin's  Church  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  inspiriting  that  can  be  found  in  the  world ; 
there  is  none  to  which  I  would  more  willingly  take  any  one 
who  doubted  whether  a  small  beginning  could  lead  to  a  great 
and  lasting  good  ; — none  which  carries  us  more  vividly  back 
into  the  past,  or  more  hopefully  forward  into  the  future." 

To  this  Gregorian  canticle  in  praise  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, I  grieve,  but  am  compelled,  to  take  these  following  his- 
torical objections.  The  first  missionary  to  Germany  was  Ul- 
philas,  and  what  she  owes  to  these  islands  she  owes  to  lona, 
not  to  Thanet.  Our  missionary  offices  to  America  as  to  Africa, 
consist  I  believe  principally  in  the  stealing  of  land,  and  the 
extermination  of  its  proprietors  by  intoxication.  Our  rule  in 
India  has  introduced  there.  Paisley  instead  of  Cashmere  shawls  ; 
in  Australasia  our  Christian  aid  suj^phes,  I  suppose,  the  pious 
farmer  with  convict  labour.  And  although,  when  the  Dean 
wrote  the  above  passage,  St.  Augustine's  and  the  cathedral 
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were — I  take  it  on  tnist  from  his  description — the  principal 
objects  in  the  prospect  from  St.  Martin's  Hill,  I  believe  even 
the  cheerfullest  of  my  audience  would  not  now  think  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  inspii'iting  in  the  world.  For  recent  prog- 
ress has  entii'ely  accommodated  the  architecture  of  the  scene 
to  the  convenience  of  the  missionaiT^  workers  above  enumer- 
ated ;  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  ciWlization  they  have 
achieved.  For  the  sake  of  which  the  cathedral,  the  monastery, 
the  temple,  and  the  tomb,  of  Bertha,  contract  themselves  in 
distant  or  despised  subservience  under  the  colossal  walls  of 
the  county  gaol. 


LECTURE  n. 

THE      PLEASURES      OF     FAITH. 

Alfred  to  the  Confessor. 

I  WAS  forced  in  my  last  lecture  to  pass  by  altogether, 
and  to-day  can  only  with  momentary  definition  notice,  the 
part  taken  by  Scottish  missionaries  in  the  Christianizing  of 
England  and  Burgundy.  I  would  pray  you  therefore,  in  order 
to  fill  the  gap  which  I  think  it  better  to  leave  distinctly,  than 
close  confusedly,  to  read  the  histories  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Co- 
lumba,  and  St.  Columban,  as  they  are  given  you  by  Montalem- 
bert  in  his  '  Moines  d'Occident.'  You  will  find  in  his  pages  all 
the  essential  facts  that  are  known,  encircled  with  a  nimbus  of 
enthusiastic  sympathy  which  I  hope  you  will  like  better  to  see 
them  through,  than  distorted  by  blackening  fog  of  contempt- 
uous rationalism.  But  although  I  ask  you  thus  to  make  your- 
selves aware  of  the  greatness  of  my  omission,  I  must  also  cer- 
tify you  that  it  does  not  break  the  unity  of  our  o^vn  immediate 
subject.  The  influence  of  Celtic  passion  and  art  both  on 
Northumbria  and  the  Continent,  beneficent  in  all  respects 
while  it  lasted,  expired  without  any  permanent  share  in  the 
work  or  emotion  of  the  Saxon  and  Frank.  The  book  of  Kells, 
and  the  bell  of  St.  Patrick,  represent  sufficiently  the  peculiar 
character  of  Celtic  design  ;  and  long  since,  in  the  first  lecture 
of  the  '  Two  Patlis,'  I  explained  both  the  niodetj  t)f  skill,  and 
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^ints  of  weakness,  which  rendered  such  design  unprogressive. 
Perfect  in  its  peculiar  manner,  and  exulting  in  the  faultless 
practice  of  a  naiTOw  skill,  it  remained  centurj'  after  century 
incapable  alike  of  inner  growth,  or  foreign  instiniction  ;  inim- 
itable, yet  incorrigible  ;  marvellous,  yet  despicable,  to  its 
death.  Despicable,  I  mean,  only  in  the  limitation  of  its 
capacity,  not  in  its  quality  or  natui'e.  If  you  make  a  Christian 
of  a  lamb  or  a  squirrel — what  can  you  expect  of  the  lamb  but 
jumping — what  of  the  squirrel,  but  pretty  spirals,  traced  with 
his  tail  ?  He  won't  steal  your  nuts  any  more,  and  he'll  say  his 
prayers  hke  this — * ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  Beatrice's  griffin, 
and  emblem  of  all  the  Catholic  Church,  out  of  him. 

You  will  have  observed,  also,  that  the  plan  of  these  lectures 
does  not  include  any  reference  to  the  Roman  Period  in  Eng- 
land ;  of  which  you  will  find  all  I  think  necessary  to  say,  in  the 
part  called  Valle  Crucis  of  'Oui'  Fathers  have  told  us.'  But  I 
must  here  wara  you,  with  reference  to  it,  of  one  gravely  false 
prejudice  of  Montalembei-t.  He  is  entirely  blind  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Roman  virtue,  which  existed  in  the  midst  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Empire,  forming  the  characters  of  such 
Emperors  as  Pertinax,  Cams,  Probus,  the  second  Claudius, 
Aui'eliau,  and  our  own  Constantius ;  and  he  denies,  with  abu- 
sive violence,  the  power  for  good,  of  Roman  Law,  over  the 
Grauls  and  Britons, 

Respecting  Roman  national  character,  I  will  simply  beg  you 
to  remember,  that  both  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Gregoiy  are  Ro- 
man patricians,  before  they  are  either  monk  or  pope  ;  respect- 
ing its  influence  on  Britain,  I  think  you  may  rest  content  with 
Shakespeare's  estimate  of  it.  Both  Lear  and  Cymbehne  be- 
long to  this  time,  so  difficult  to  our  apprehension,  when  the 
Briton  accepted  both  Roman  laws  and  Roman  gods.  There 
is  indeed  the  born  Kentish  gentleman's  protest  against  them 

in  Kent's — 

' '  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  swear'st  tliy  gods  in  vain  "  ; 

but  both  Cordelia  and  Imogen  are  just  as  thoroughly  Roman 
ladies,  as  Virgilia  or  Calphurnia. 

-  *  Making  a  sign. 
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Of  British  Christianity  and  the  Arthurian  Legends,  I  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  my  lectiu-e  on  '*  Fancy,"  in 
connection  with  the  similar  romance  which  surrounds  Theod- 
oric  and  Charlemagne  :  only  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  while 
both  Dietrich  and  Karl  are  themselves  more  "wonderful  than 
the  legends  of  them,  Arthur  fades  into  intangible  vision : — 
this^nuch,  however,  remains  to  this  day,  of  Arthurian  blood 
iu  us,  that  the  richest  fighting  element  in  the  British  army 
and  navy  is  British  native, — that  is  to  say,  Highlander,  li*ish, 
"Welsh,  and  Cornish. 

Content,  therefore,  (means  being  now  given  you  for  filling 
gaps,)  with  the  estimates  given  you  in  the  preceding  lecture 
of  the  sources  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  Saxon  capital,  I 
puisue  to-day  our  question  originally  proj^osed,  what  London 
might  have  been  by  this  time,  if  the  nature  of  the  flowei's, 
trees,  and  childi'en,  born  at  the  Thames-side,  had  been  rightly 
understood  and  cultivated. 

Many  of  my  heai'ers  can  imagine  far  better  than  I,  the  look 
that  London  must  have  had  in  Alfred's  and  Canute's  days.*  I 
have  not,  indeed,  the  least  idea  myself  what  its  buildings  were 
like,  but  certainly  the  gi'oups  of  its  shipping  must  have  been 
superb  ;  small,  but  entirely  seaworthy  vessels,  manned  by  the 
best  seamen  in  the  then  world.  Of  course,  now,  at  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth  we  have  our  ironclads, — extremely  beautiful 
and  beautifully  manageable  things,  no  doubt — to  set  against 
this  Saxon  and  Danish  shipping ;  but  the  Saxon  war-ships  lay 


*  Here  Alfred's  Silver  Penny  was  shown  and  commented  on,  tlms :  — 
Of  what  London  was  like  in  the  days  of  faith,  I  can  show  you  one  piece 
of  artistic  evidence.  It  is  Alf red  s  silver  penny  struck  iu  London  mint. 
The  character  of  a  coinage  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  in  national  his- 
tory, and  there  is  no  groat  empire  in  progress,  but  tells  its  story  iu  beau- 
tiful coins.  Here  in  Alfred's  penny,  a  round  coin  with  L.O.N.D.LN.L  A, 
struck  on  it,  you  have  just  the  same  beauty  of  design,  the  same  enig- 
matical arrangement  of  letters,  as  in  the  early  inscription,  which  it  is 
"  the  pride  of  my  life  "  to  have  discovered  at  Venice.  This  inscription 
("  the  first  words  that  Venice  ever  speaks  aloud  ")  is,  it  will  be  remem- 
luTed,  on  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  and  runs,  being  inter- 
preted—"Around  this  tom]»k',  let  the  merchant's  law  be  just,  his  weights 
true,  and  liis  covenants  faithful.''  ^ 
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here  at  London  shore — bright  with  banner  and  shield  and 
dragon  prow, — instead  of  these  you  may  be  happier,  but  are  not 
handsomer,  in  having,  now,  the  coal-barge,  the  penny  steamer, 
and  the  wheny  full  of  shop  boys  and  gu-ls.  I  dwell  how- 
ever for  a  moment  only  on  the  naval  aspect  of  the  tidal  waters 
in  the  days  of  Alfred,  because  I  can  refer  you  for  all  detail  on 
this  part  of  our  subject  to  the  wonderful  opening  chapter  of 
Dean  Stanley's  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  you  will 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  of  London  given  as  "  The  City  of 
Ships."  He  does  not,  however,  tell  you,  that  there  were  built, 
then  and  there,  the  biggest  war-shij^s  in  the  world.  I  have 
often  said  to  friends  who  praised  my  own  books  that  I  would 
rather  have  written  that  chapter  than  any  one  of  them ;  yet  if 
I  had  been  able  to  write  the  historical  part  of  it,  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  would  have  been  extremely  different.  The  Dean 
indeed  describes  with  a  jjoet's  joy  the  Eiver  of  wells,  which 
rose  from  those  "  once  consecrated  springs  which  now  lie 
choked  in  Holywell  and  Clerkenwell,  and  the  rivulet  of  Ule- 
brig  which  crossed  the  Strand  under  the  Ivy  bridge  "  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  the  spii'it  of  a  modern  citizen  of  Belgravia  that  he 
exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  great  arteries  of  our  crowded 
streets,  the  vast  sewers  which  cleanse  our  habitations,  are  fed 
by  the  life-blood  of  those  old  and  living  streams ;  that  under- 
neath our  tread  the  Tyburn,  and  the  Holborn,  and  the  Fleet, 
and  the  Wall  Brook,  are  still  pui-suing  their  ceaseless  course, 
still  ministering  to  the  good  of  man,  though  in  a  far  different 
fashion  than  when  Druids  drank  of  their  sacred  springs,  and 
Saxons  were  baptized  in  their  rushing  waters,  ages  ago." 

Whatever  S3^mpathy  3'ou  may  feel  \\  ith  these  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  that  entire  complacency  in  the  present,  past,  and 
future,  which  peculiarly  animates  Dean  Stanley's  writings,  I 
must,  in  this  case,  pray  you  to  observe  that  the  transmuta- 
tion of  holy  wells  into  sewers  has,  at  least,  destroyed  the 
charm  and  utility  of  the  Thames  as  a  salmon  stream,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  read  with  attention  the  succeeding  portions 
of  the  chapter  which  record  the  legends  of  the  river  fisheries 
in  their  relation  to  the  first  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  dedicated 
by  its  builders  to  St.  Peter,  not  merely  in  his  office  of  corner- 
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stone  of  the  Church,  nor  even  figuratively  as  a  fisher  of  men, 
but  directly  as  a  fisher  of  fish  : — and  which  maintained  them- 
selves, you  \vill  see,  in  actual  ceremony  down  to  1882,  when  a 
fisherman  still  annually  took  his  place  beside  the  Prior,  after 
having  brought  in  a  salmon  for  St.  Peter,  which  was  carried 
in  state  down  the  middle  of  the  refectory. 

But  as  I  refer  to  this  page  for  the  exact  word,  my  eye  is 
caught  by  one  of  the  sentences  of  Londonian*  thought  which 
constantly  pervert  the  well-meant  books  of  pious  England. 
"We  see  also,"  says  the  Dean,  "the  union  of  innocent  fiction 
with  worldly  craft,  -which  marks  so  many  of  the  legends  both 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  times."  I  might  simply  replj-  to  this 
insinuation  that  times  which  have  no  legends  differ  from  the 
legendaiy  ones  merely  by  uniting  guilty,  instead  of  innocent, 
fiction,  with  worldl}"  craft ;  but  I  must  farther  advise  you  that 
the  legends  of  these  passionate  times  are  in  no  wise,  and  in 
no  sense,  fiction  at  all ;  but  the  true  record  of  impressions 
made  on  the  minds  of  persons  in  a  state  of  eager  spiritual  ex- 
citement, brought  into  bright  focus  by  acting  steadily  and 
frankly  under  its  impulses.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more 
about  such  things  than  you  would  believe,  and  therefore,  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  do  you  the  least  good  to  hear ; 
— but  this  much  any  who  care  to  use  their  common  sense  mod- 
estly, cannot  but  admit,  that  unless  they  choose  to  try  the 
rough  life  of  the  Christian  ages,  they  cannot  understand  its 
practical  consequences.  You  have  all  been  taught  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  his  school  that  because  you  have  Cai*]^)ets  in- 
stead of  rushes  for  your  feet ;  and  Feather-beds  instead  of 
fern  for  your  backs  ;  and  Kickshaws  instead  of  beef  for  your 
eating  ;  and  Drains  instead  of  Holy  Wells  for  your  drinking  ; 
— that,  therefore,  you  are  the  Cream  of  Creation,  and  every 
one  of  you  a  seven-headed  Solomon.  Stay  in  those  pleasant 
circumstances  and  convictions  if  3'ou  please  ;  but  don't  accuse 
your  roughly  bred  and  fed  fathers  of  telling  lies  about  the  aspect 
the  earth  and  sky  bore  to  them, — till  you  have  trodden  the 
earth  as  they,  barefoot,  and  seen  the  heavens  as  ^hey,  face  to 
face.    If  you  care  to  see  and  to  know  for  yourselves,  you  may 
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do  it  with  little  pains  ;  you  need  not  do  any  great  thing,  you 
needn't  keep  one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut  for  ten  yeai-s 
over  a  microscope,  nor  fight  your  way  thi'ough  icebergs  and 
darkness  to  knowledge  of  the  celestial  pole.  Simply,  do  as 
much  as  king  after  king  of  the  Saxons  did, — put  rough  shoes 
on  your  feet  and  a  rough  cloak  on  your  shouldei'S,  and  walk  io 
Rome  and  back.  Sleep  by  the  roadside,  when  it  is  fine, — ir. 
the  first  outhouse  you  can  find,  when  it  is  wet ;  and  live  on 
bread  and  water,  with  an  onion  or  two,  all  the  way  ;  and  if  the 
experiences  which  you  will  have  k>  relate  on  your  return  do 
not,  as  may  well  be,  deserve  the  name  of  spintual ;  at  all  events 
you  will  not  be  disposed  to  let  other  people  regard  them  either 
as  Poetry  or  Fiction. 

With  this  warning,  presently  to  be  at  gi'eater  length  insisted 
on,  I  trace  for  you,  in  Dean  Stanley's  words,  which  cannot  be 
bettered  except  in  the  collection  of  their  more  earnest  pas- 
sages from  among  his  interludes  of  graceful  but  dangerous 
qualification, — I  trace,  with  only  such  omission,  the  story  he 
has  told  us  of  the  foundation  of  that  Abbey,  which,  he  tells 
you,  was  the  Mother  of  London,  and  has  ever  been  the  shrine 
and  the  throne  of  English  faith  and  truth. 

"  The  gradual  formation  of  a  monastic  body,  indicated  iu 
the  charters  of  Offa  and  Edgar,  marks  the  spread  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  thi-oughout  England,  under  the  influence  of 
Dunstan.  The  '  terror '  of  the  spot,  which  had  still  been  its 
chief  characteristic  in  the  chai'ter  of  the  wild  Offa,  had,  in 
the  days  of  the  more  peaceful  Edgar,  given  way  to  a  dubious 
*  renown.'  Twelve  monks  is  the  number  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Dunstan.  A  few  acres  farther  up 
the  river  formed  their  chief  property,  and  their  monastic  chai'- 
acter  was  sufficiently  recognized  to  have  given  to  the  old  lo- 
cality of  the  '  terrible  place  '  the  name  of  the  '  Western  Mon- 
astery,' or  '  Minster  of  the  West' " 

The  Benedictines  then — twelve  Benedictine  monks — thua 
began  the  building  of  existent  Christian  London.  You  know 
I  told  you  the  Benedictines  are  the  Doing  people,  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Augustine  the  Sentimental  people.  The  Benedic- 
tines find  no  terror  in  their  own  thoughts — face  the  terror  of 
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places — change  it  into  beauty  of  places, — make  tliis  terrible 
place,  a  Motherly  Place — Mother  of  London. 

This  first  Westminster,  however,  the  Dean  goes  on  to  say, 
"  seems  to  have  been  overran  by  the  Danes,  and  it  would  have 
had  no  further  history  but  for  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  directed  hither  the  notice  of  Edwai'd  the  Con- 
fessor. 

I  haven't  time  to  read  you  all  the  combination  of  circum* 
stances.     The  last  clinchhig  circumstance  was  this — 

"  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  'far  frora 
men  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  slope  of  a  wood,  in  a  cave  deep 
down  in  the  grey  rock,'  a  holy  hermit  '  of  great  age,  living  on 
fruits  and  roots.'  One  night  when,  after  reading  in  the  Scrij^t- 
ures  *  how  hard  are  the  pains  of  hell,  and  how  the  enduring 
life  of  Heaven  is  sweet  and  to  be  desired,'  he  could  neither  sleep 
nor  repose,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him,  '  bright  and  beautiful^ 
like  to  a  clerk,'  and  warned  him  to  tell  the  King  that  he  was 
released  from  his  vow  ;  that  on  that  very  day  his  messengers 
would  return  from  Rome  ; "  (that  is  the  combination  of  ch*- 
cumstances — bringing  Pope's  order  to  build  a  church  to 
release  the  King  from  his  vow  of  pilgrimage)  ;  *'  that  '  at 
Thoniey,  two  leagues  from  the  city,'  was  the  spot  marked  out 
where,  in  an  ancient  church,  '  situated  low,'  he  was  to  estab- 
lish a  perfect  Benedictine  monastery,  which  should  be  '  the 
gate  of  heaven,  the  ladder  of  prayer,  whence  those  who  serve 
8fc.  Peter  there,  shall  by  him  be  admitted  into  Paradise.'  The 
hermit  writes  the  account  of  the  vision  on  parchment,  seals  it 
with  wax,  and  brings  it  to  the  King,  who  compares  it  with  the 
answer  of  the  messengers,  just  arrived  from  Rome,  and  deter- 
mines on  carrying  out  the  design  as  the  Apostle  had  ordered. 

"The  ancient  church,  'situated  low,'  indicated  in  this 
vision  the  one  whose  attached  monastery  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  its  little  clmrch  remained,  and  was  already 
dear  to  the  Confessor,  not  only  from  the  lovely  tradition  of  its 
dedication  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Peter  ; "  (you  must  read  that  for 
yourselves  ;)  "  but  also  because  of  two  miracles  happening 
there  to  the  King  himself. 

*'  The  first  was  the  cure  of  a  crijiple,  who  sat  in  the  road  be* 
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tween  the  Palace  and  '  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter,'  which  wag 
*  near/  and  who  explained  to  the  Chamberlain  Hiigolin  that, 
after  six  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  vain,  St.  Peter  had  promised 
his  cure  if  the  King  would,  on  his  own  royal  neck,  cai'iy  him 
to  the  Monastery.  The  King  immediately  consented  ;  and, 
amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  court,  bore  the  poor  man  to  the  steps 
of  the  High  Altar.  There  the  crij^ple  was  received  by  Godrio 
the  saci-istan,  and  walked  away  on  his  own  restored  feet, 
hanging  his  stool  on  the  wall  for  a  trophy. 

*'  Before  that  same  High  Altar  w^as  also  believed  to  have 
been  seen  one  of  the  Euchanstical  portents,  so  frequent  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  child,  '  pui-e  and  bright  like  a  spii'it,'  ap- 
peared to  the  King  in  the  sacramental  elements.  Leofric, 
Earl  of  Mercia,  who,  with  his  famous  countess,  Godiva,  was 
present,  saw  it  also. 

*'  Such  as  these  were  the  motives  of  Edward.  .  Under  their 
influence  was  fixed  what  has  ever  since  been  the  local  centre 
of  the  English  monarchy." 

"  Such  as  these  were  the  motives  of  Edward,"  savs  the 
Dean.  Yes,  cei-tainly  ;  but  such  as  these  also,  fii'st,  were  the 
acts  and  visions  of  Edward.  Take  cai-e  that  you  don't  slip 
away,  by  the  help  of  the  glycerine  of  the  word  "  motives," 
into  fancying  that  all  these  tales  are  only  the  after  colours  and 
pictorial  metaphors  of  sentimental  piety.  They  ai-e  either 
plain  truth  or  black  lies  ;  take  your  choice, — but  don't  tickle 
and  treat  yourselves  with  the  prettiness  or  the  grotesqueness 
of  them,  as  if  thev  were  Auderssen's  fairv  tales.  Either  the 
King  did  caiTy  the  beggar  on  his  back,  or  he  didn't ;  either 
Godiva  rode  through  Coventiy,  or  she  didn't  ;  either  the 
Earl  Leofric  saw  the  vision  of  the  brii]jht  child  at  the  altar 
— or  he  lied  hke  a  knave.  Judge,  as  you  will ;  but  do  not 
Doubt. 

"  The  Abbey  was  fifteen  years  in  building.  The  King  spent 
upon  it  one-tenth  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  to 
be  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  As  in  its  orisiin  it  bore  the  traces  of 
the  fantastic  and  childish  "  (I  must  pause,  to  ask  you  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  blameful  temis,  *  fantastic  and  childish,'  the 
better  ones  of  *  imaginative  and  pure')  "  character  of  the  King 
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and  of  the  age  ;in  its  architecture  it  bore  the  stamp  of  tiie 
peculiar  jx)sition  which  Edward  occupied  in  English  history 
between  »Saxon  and  Norman.  By  birth  he  was  a  Saxon,  but 
in  all  else  he  was  a  foreigner.  Accordingly  the  Church  at 
Westminster  was  a  wide-sweeping  innovation  on  all  that  had 
been  seen  before.  ^  Destroying  the  old  building,'  he  says  in 
liis  charter,  *  I  have  built  up  a  new  one  from  the  very  foun- 
dation.' Its  fame  as  a  *  new  style  of  composition'  lingered  in 
the  minds  of  men  for  generations.  It  was  the  first  crucifonn 
church  in  England,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  like  shape  were 
copied — an  expression  of  the  increasing  hold  which,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  idea  of  the  Crucifixion  had  laid  on  the 
imagination  of  Euroj^e.  Tlie  massive  roof  and  pillars  fonned 
a  contrast  with  the  rude  wooden  rafters  and  beams  of  the 
common  Saxon  churches.  Its  very  size — occupying,  as  it  did, 
almost  the  whole  area  of  the  j^resent  Ijuilding — was  in  itself 
portentous.  The  deep  foundations,  of  large  square  blocks  of 
grey  stone,  were  duly  laid  ;  the  east  end  was  rounded  into  an 
apse  ;  a  tower  rose  in  the  centre,  crowned  by  a  cupola  of 
wood.  At  the  western  end  were  erected  two  smaller  towers, 
with  five  large  bells.  The  hard  strong  stones  were  richly 
sculptured ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass  ;  the 
roof  was  covered  with  lead.  Tlie  cloisters,  chapter-house, 
refectory,  dormitoiy,  the  infirmaiy,  with  its  spacious  chapel, 
if  not  completed  by  Edward,  were  all  begun,  and  finished  in 
the  next  generation  on  the  same  plan.  This  structure,  vener- 
able as  it  would  be  if  it  had  lasted  to  our  time,  has  almost 
entirely  vanished.  Possibly  one  vast  dark  arch  in  the  south- 
ern transept,  certainly  the  substructures  of  the  dormitory, 
with  their  huge  pillars,  *  grand  and  regal  at  the  bases  and 
capitals,'  the  massive,  low-browed  passage  leading  from  the 
great  cloister  to  Little  Dean's  Yard,  and  some  portions  of  the 
refectoiy  and  of  the  infiinnary  chapel,  remain  as  specimens  of 
the  work  which  astonished  the  last  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  first  age  of  the  Noiinan  monarchy." 

Hitherto  I  have  read  to  you  with  only  supplemental  com- 
ment. But  in  the  next  following  passage,  with  which  I  close 
my  series  of  extracts,  sentence  after  sentence  occurs,  at  which 
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as  i  read,  I  must  raise  my  band,  to  mark  it  for  follo^yiIlg  dep- 
recation, or  denial. 

*'  In  the  centre  of  Westminster  Abbey  thus  Hes  its  Founder, 
and  such  is  the  story  of  its  foundation.  Even  apart  from  the 
legendary  elements  in  which  it'  is  involved,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  fantastic  chai^acter  of  all  its  circum- 
stances. We  seem  to  be  in  a  world  of  poetiy."  (I  protest, 
No.)  "Edward  is  four  centuries  later  than  Ethelbert  and 
Augustine  ;  but  the  origin  of  Canterbuiy  is  commonplace  and 
prosaic  compared  with  the  origin  of  Westminster."  (Yes, 
that's  true.)  "'  We  can  hai'dly  imagine  a  figure  more  incon- 
gruous to  the  soberness  of  later  times  than  the  quaint,  iiTeso- 
lute,  wayward  prince  whose  chief  chai*act eristics  have  just 
been  described.  His  titles  of  Confessor  and  Saint  belong  not 
to  the  general  instincts  of  Christendom  ;  but  to  the  most 
transitory  feelings  of  the  age."  (I  protest.  No.)  "  His  opin- 
ions, his  prevaihng  motives,  were  such  as  in  no  pai't  of  mod- 
em Europe  would  now  be  shared  by  any  educated  teacher  or 
ruler."  (That's  true  enough.)  "But  in  spite  of  these  irrec- 
oncilable differences,  there  was  a  soHd  ground  for  the  charm 
which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries.  His  childish 
and  eccentric  fancies  have  passed  away;"  (I  protest.  No;) 
"  but  his  innocent  faith  and  his  sympathy  with  his  people  are 
quahties  which,  even  in  our  altered  times,  may  still  retain 
theii'  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  Westminster  Abbey, 
so  we  heai*  it  said,  sometimes  with  a  cynical  sneer,  sometimes 
with  a  timorous  scruple,  has  admitted  within  its  walls  many 
who  have  been  gi-eat  without  being  good,  noble  with  a  noble- 
ness of  the  eai'th  earthy,  worldly  ^vith  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  But  it  is  a  counterbalancing  reflection,  that  the  cen- 
tral tomb,  round  which  all  those  famous  names  have  clustered, 
contains  the  ashes  of  one  who,  weak  and  emng  as  he  was, 
rests  his  claims  of  interment  here,  not  on  any  act  of  j^ower  or 
fame,  but  only  on  his  artless  piety  and  simj^le  goodness.  He, 
towards  whose  dust  was  attracted  the  fierce  Norman,  and  the 
proud  Plantagenet,  and  the  gi-asping  Tudor,  and  the  fickle 
Stuart,  even  the  Independent  Oliver,  the  Dutch  William,  and 
the  Hanoverian  George,  was  one  whose  humble  graces  are 
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within  the  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  ever^ 
time,  if  we  rightly  part  the  immortal  substance  from  the  per- 
ishable form." 

Now  I  have  read  you  these  passages  from  Dean  Stanley  as 
the  most  accurately  investigatory,  the  most  generously  sym- 
pathetic, the  most  reverently  acceptant  account  of  these  days, 
and  their  people,  which  you  can  yet  find  in  any  English  his- 
tory. But  consider  now,  j^oint  by  point,  where  it  leaves  yon. 
You  are  told,  first,  that  you  are  living  in  an  age  of  poetry. 
But  the  days  of  poetry  are  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
not  of  Bede  :  nay,  for  their  especial  wealth  in  melodious  the- 
ology and  beautifully  rhythmic  and  pathetic  meditation,  per- 
haps the  days  which  have  given  us  'Hiawatha,'  'In  Memori- 
ain,'  'The  Christian  Year,'  and  the  'Soul's  Diary'  of  George 
Macdonald,  may  be  not  with  disgrace  compared  with  those  of 
Cacdmon.  And  nothing  can  be  farther  different  from  tlio 
temper,  nothing  less  conscious  of  the  effort,  of  a  poet,  than 
any  finaU}'  authentic  document  to  which  you  can  be  referred 
for  the  relation  of  a  Saxon  miracle. 

I  will  read  you,  for  a  perfectly  typical  example,  an  account 
of  one  from  Bede's  'Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.'  The  passage  is  a 
favourite  one  of  my  own,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least  anticipate 
its  producing  upon  you  the  solemnizing  effect  which  I  think  I 
could  command  from  reading,  instead,  a  piece  of  'Marmion,' 
*:Manfred,'  or  'Childe  Harold.' 


•  •  •  "  He  had  one  day  left  his  cell  to  give  advice  to  some 
visitors  ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  said  to  them,  *  I  must 
now  go  in  again,  but  do  you,  as  you  are  inclined  to  depart, 
first  take  food  ;  and  when  3'ou  have  cooked  and  eaten  that 
goose  which  is  hanging  on  the  wall,  go  on  board  your  vessel 
in  God's  name  and  return  home.'  He  then  uttered  a  prayer, 
and,  having  blessed  them,  went  in.  But  they,  as  he  had  bid- 
den them,  took  some  food ;  but  having  enough  provisions  of 
their  own,  wliich  they  had  brought  with  them,  they  did  not 
touch  the  goose. 

"  But  when  they  had  refreshed  themselves  they  tried  to  go 
on  board  their  vessel,  but  a  sudden  storm  uttrrly  prevented 
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them  from  putting  to  sea.  They  were  thus  detained  seven 
days  in  the  island  by  the  roughness  of  the  waves,  and  yet  they 
could  not  call  to  mind  what  fault  they  had  committed.  They 
therefore  returned  to  have  an  iutendew  with  the  holy  father, 
and  to  lament  to  him  their  detention.  He  exhorted  them  to 
be  patient,  and  on  the  seventh  day  came  out  to  console  their 
sorrow,  and  to  give  them  pious  exhortations.  When,  however, 
he  had  entered  the  house  in  which  they  were  stopping,  and 
saw  that  the  goose  was  not  eaten,  he  reproved  their  disobedi- 
ence with  mild  countenance  and  in  gentle  language  :  '  Have 
you  not  left  the  goose  still  hanging  in  its  j)lace  ?  What  won- 
der is  it  that  the  storm  has  prevented  your  departure  ?  Put 
it  immediately  into  the  caldron,  and  boil  and  eat  it,  that  the 
sea  may  become  tranquil,  and  you  may  retui'n  home.' 

"  They  immediately  did  as  he  commanded ;  and  it  happened 
most  wonderfull}^  that  the  moment  the  kettle  began  to  boil 
the  wind  began  to  cease,  and  the  waves  to  be  still.  Having 
finished  their  repast,  and  seeing  that  the  sea  was  calm,  they 
went  on  board,  and  to  their  great  dehght,  though  with  shame 
for  their  neglect,  reached  home  with  a  fair  wind.  Now  this, 
as  I  have  related,  I  did  not  pick  up  from  any  chance  authority, 
but  I  had  it  from  one  of  those  w^ho  were  present,  a  most  rev- 
erend monk  and  priest  of  the  same  monastery,  Cynemund, 
who  still  lives,  known  to  many  in  the  neighbourhood  for  hia 
years  and  the  pui-ity  of  his  life." 

I  hope  that  the  memory  of  this  story,  which,  thinking  it 
myself  an  extremely  pretty  one,  I  have  given  you,  not  only  for 
a  type  of  sincerity  and  simphcity,  but  for  an  illustration  of 
obedience,  may  at  all  events  quit  you,  for  good  and  all,  of  the 
notion  that  the  believers  and  witnesses  of  miracle  were  poeti 
cal  persons.  Saying  no  more  on  the  head  of  that  allegation, 
I  proceed  to  the  Dean's  second  one,  w^hich  I  cannot  but  inter- 
pret as  also  intended  to  be  injurious, — that  they  were  artless 
and  childish  ones  ;  and  that  because  of  this  rudeness  and 
puerility,  their  motives  and  opinions  would  not  be  shared  by 
any  statesman  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Edward  the  Confessor  was  himself 
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in  many  respects  of  really  childish  temperament  ;  not  there* 
fore,  perhaps,  as  I  before  suggested  to  you,  less  venerable. 
But  the  age  of  which  we  are  examining  the  progress,  was  by 
no  means  represented  or  governed  by  men  of  similar  disposi- 
tion. It  was  eminently  productive  of — it  was  altogether 
governed,  guided,  and  instructed  by — men  of  the  widest  and 
most  brilliant  faculties,  whether  constructive  or  speculative, 
that  the  world  till  then  had  seen  ;  men  whoso  acts  became  the 
romance,  whose  thoughts  the  wisdom,  and  whose  arts  the 
treasure,  of  a  thousand  years  of  futurity. 

I  warned  you  at  the  close  of  last  lecture  against  the  too 
agreeable  vanity  of  supposing  that  the  Evangelization  of  the 
world  began  at  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury.  Again  and  again 
you  will  indeed  find  the  stream  of  the  Gospel  contracting  it- 
self into  narrow  channels,  and  appearing,  after  long-concealed 
filtration,  through  veins  of  unmeasured  rock,  with  the  bright 
resilience  of  a  mountain  spring.  But  you  will  find  it  the  only 
candid,  and  therefore  the  only  wise,  way  of  research,  to  look 
in  each  era  of  Christendom  for  the  minds  of  culminating 
power  in  all  its  brotherhood  of  nations  ;  and,  careless  of  local 
impulse,  momentary  zeal,  picturesqe  incident,  or  vaunted  mir- 
acle, to  fasten  your  attention  upon  the  force  of  character  in 
the  men,  whom,  over  each  newly-converted  race.  Heaven  visi- 
bly sets  for  its  shepherds  and  kings,  to  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  Of  these  I  will  name  to  you,  as  messengers  of 
God  and  masters  of  men,  five  monks  and  five  kings  ;  in  whose 
arms  during  the  range  of  swiftly  gainful  centuries  which  we 
are  following,  the  life  of  the  world  lay  as  a  nursling  babe. 
Remember,  in  their  successive  order, — of  monks,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Martin,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Gregory  ;  of 
kings, — and  your  national  vanity  may  be  surely  enough  ap- 
peased in  recognizing  two  of  them  for  Saxon, — Theodoric, 
Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Canute,  and  the  Confessor.  I  will  read 
three  passages  to  you,  out  of  the  literal  words  of  three  of 
these  ten  men,  without  saying  whose  the}'  are,  that  3'ou  may 
compare  them  with  the  best  and  most  exalted  you  have  read 
expressing  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  and  the  policy  of  to- 
day,— from  which  I  admit,  with  Dean  .Stanley,  but  with  a  far 
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different  meaning  from  his,  that  they  are  indeed  separate  for 
evermore. 

I  give  you  first,  for  an  example  of  Philosophy,  a  single  sen- 
tence, containing  all — so  far  as  I  can  myself  discern — that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  know,  or  well  for  us  to  believe,  respect- 
ing the  world  and  its  laws. 

*'  Of  God's  Universal  PROvroENCE,  ruling  all,  and  coi^rpRis- 

ING   ALL. 

"Wherefore  the  great  and  mighty  God;  He  that  made 
man  a  reasonable  creature  of  soul  and  body,  and  He  that  did 
neither  let  him  pass  unpunished  for  his  sin,  nor  yet  excluded 
him  from  mercy  ;  He  that  gave,  both  unto  good  and  bad,  es- 
sence with  the  stones,  power  of  production  with  the  trees, 
senses  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  understanding  with  the 
angels  ;  He  from  whom  is  all  being,  beauty,  form,  and  order, 
number,  weight,  and  measure  ;  He  from  whom  all  nature, 
mean  and  excellent,  all  seeds  of  form,  all  forms  of  seed,  ail 
motion,  both  of  forms  and  seeds,  derive  and  have  being ;  He 
that  gave  flesh  the  original  beauty,  strength,  propagation, 
form  and  shape,  health  and  symmetry  ;  He  that  gave  the  un- 
reasonable soul,  sense,  memory,  and  appetite  ;  the  reasonable, 
besides  these,  fantasy,  understanding,  and  will ;  He,  I  say, 
having  left  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  angel,  nor  man,  no, 
nor  the  most  base  and  contemptible  creature,  neither  the 
bird's  feather,  nor  the  herb's  flower,  nor  the  tree's  leaf,  with- 
out the  true  harmony  of  theii*  parts,  and  peaceful  concord  of 
composition  : — It  is  in  no  way  credible  that  He  would  leave 
the  kingdoms  of  men  and  their  bondages  and  freedom  loose 
and  uncomprised  in  the  laws  of  ffis  eternal  providence."* 

This  for  the  philosophy. f  Next,  I  take  for  example  of  the 
Religion  of  our  ancestors,  a  prayer,  personally  and  passion- 
ately offered  to  the  Deity  conceived  as  you  have  this  moment 
heard. 

*  From  St.  Augustine's  '  Citie  of  God,'  Book  V.,  ch.  xi.  (English  trans., 
printed  by  George  Eld,  1610.) 

f  Here  one  of  tlie  ' '  Stones  of  Westminster "  was  shown  and  com- 
mented on. 
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"  O  Thou  who  art  the  Father  of  that  Son  which  has  awak- 
ened us,  and  yet  urgeth  us  out  of  the  sleep  of  our  sins,  and 
exhorteth  us  that  we  become  Thine  ;  "  (note  you  that,  for  ap- 
prehension of  what  Redemption  means,  against  your  base  and 
cowardly  modern  notion  of  'scaping  whipping.  Not  to  take 
away  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  but  by  His  ResuiTection  to  raise 
us  out  of  the  sleep  of  sin  itself  !  Compare  the  legend  at  the 
feet  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  in  the  golden  Gospel 
of  Charles  le  Chauve  *  : — 

"  Hic  Leo  Surgendo  portas  confregit  Averni 
Qui  nunquam  dormit,  nusqu.oi  dormitat  in  .evum  ; ") 

"  to  Thee,  Lord,  I  pray,  who  art  the  supreme  truth  ;  for  all 
the  tmth  that  is,  is  truth  from  Thee.  Thee  I  implore,  O 
Lord,  who  ai*t  the  highest  wisdom.  Through  Thee  are  wise 
all  those  that  are  so.  Thou  ai't  the  true  life,  and  through  Thee 
ai*e  li\dng  all  those  that  are  so.  Thou  art  the  supreme  felicity, 
and  from  Thee  all  have  become  happy  that  are  so.  Thou  art 
the  highest  good,  and  from  thee  all  beauty  springs.  Thou 
ai*t  the  intellectual  light,  and  from  Thee  man  derives  his  un- 
derstanding. 

"To  Thee,  O  God,  I  call  and  speak.  Hear,  O  hear  me. 
Lord  !  for  Thou  art  my  God  and  my  Lord  ;  my  Father  and 
my  Creator  ;  my  ruler  and  my  hope  ;  my  wealth  and  my  hon- 
our ;  my  house,  my  country,  my  salvation,  and  my  life  !  Hear, 
hear  me,  O  Lord  !  Few  of  Thy  servants  comprehend  Thee. 
But  Thee  alone  I  ?ofe,f  indeed,  above  all  other  things.  Thee 
I  seek  :  Thee  I  will  follow  :  Thee  I  am  ready  to  servo.  Un- 
der Thy  power  I  desire  to  abide,  for  Thou  alone  art  the  Sov- 
ereign of  all.     I  i)ray  Thee  to  command  me  as  Thou  wilt." 

You  see  this  prayer  is  simply  the  expansion  of  that  clause 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  most  men  eagerly  omit  fi*om  it, — 

*  At  Municl)  :  the  leaf  has  V>een  exquisitely  drawn  and  legend  cora- 
municated  to  me  by  Prof.  Westwo(>d.     It  is  written  in  gold  on  purple. 

•f  Meaning — not  that  he  is  of  those  few,  but  that,  without  comprehend 
ing,  at  least,  as  a  doj,  he  can  love. 
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Fiat  voluntas  tiia.  In  being  so,  it  sums  the  Christian  prayer 
of  all  ages.  See  now,  in  the  third  place,  how  far  this  king's 
letter  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  sums  also  Chiistian  Policy. 

"AVherefore  I  render  high  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
happy  accomplishment  of  all  the  desires  which  I  have  set  be- 
fore me,  and  for  the  satisfying  of  my  every  wish. 

"  Now  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  aU,  that  to  Almighty 
God  HimseK  I  have,  on  my  knees,  devoted  my  life,  to  the  end 
that  in  all  things  I  may  do  justice,  and  with  justice  and  right- 
ness  rule  the  kingdoms  and  peoples  under  me  ;  throughout 
everything  preserving  an  impai-tial  judgment.  If,  heretofore, 
I  have,  through  being,  as  young  men  are,  impulsive  or  care- 
less, done  anything  unjust,  I  mean,  with  God's  help,  to  lose  no 
time  in  remedying  my  fault.  To  which  end  I  call  to  witness 
my  counsellors,  to  whom  I  have  entrusted  the  counsels  of  the 
kingdom,  and  I  charge  them  that  by  no  means,  be  it  through 
fear  of  me,  or  the  favour  of  any  other  powerful  personage,  to 
consent  to  any  injustice,  or  to  suft'er  any  to  shoot  out  in  any 
part  of  my  kingdom.  I  charge  all  my  viscounts  and  those  set 
over  my  whole  kingdom,  as  they  wish  to  keep  my  friendship 
or  their  own  safety,  to  use  no  unjust  force  to  anj^  man,  rich  or 
poor  ;  let  all  men,  noble  and  not  noble,  rich  and  poor  alike,  be 
able  to  obtain  their  rights  under  the  law's  justice  ;  and  from 
that  law  let  there  be  no  deviation,  either  to  favour  the  king  or 
any  powerful  person,  nor  to  raise  money  for  me.  I  have  no 
need  of  money  raised  by  what  is  unfair.  I  also  would  have 
you  know  that  I  go  now  to  make  peace  and  firm  treaty  by  the 
counsels  of  all  my  subjects,  with  those  nations  and  people  who 
wished,  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  which  it  was 
not,  to  deprive  us  alike  of  kingdom  and  of  life.  God  brought 
down  their  strength  to  nought :  and  may  He  of  His  benign 
love  preserve  us  on  our  throne  and  in  honour.  Lastly,  when 
I  have  made  peace  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  settled 
and  pacified  all  my  dominions  in  the  East,  so  that  we  may  no- 
where have  any  war  or  enmity  to  fear,  I  mean  to  come  to  Eng- 
land this  summer,  as  soon  as  I  can  fit  out  vessels  to  sail.  My 
reason,  however,  in  sending   this  letter  fii'st  is  to  let  all  the 
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people  of  my  kingdom  share  in  th«  joy  of  my  welfare :  for  ag 
you  yourselves  know,  I  have  never  spared  myseK  or  my  labour; 
nor  will  I  ever  do  so,  where  my  people  are  really  iu  want  of 


some  good  that  I  can  do  them." 


What  think  you  now,  in  candour  and  honour,  you  j^outli  of 
the  latter  days, — what  think  you  of  these  types  of  the  thought, 
devotion,  and  government,  which  not  in  words,  but  pregnant 
and  pei'petual  fact,  animated  these  which  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  call  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

The  Philosophy  is  Augustine's  ;  the  Pi-ayer  Alfred's  ;  and 
the  Letter  Canute's. 

And,  whatever  you  may  feel  respecting  the  beauty  or  wis- 
dom of  these  sayings,  be  assured  of  one  thing  above  all,  that 
they  are  sincere  ;  and  of  another,  less  often  observed,  that  they 
are  joyful. 

Be  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  sincere.  The 
ideas  of  diplomacy  and  priestcraft  are  of  •  recent  times.  No 
false  knight  or  lying  priest  ever  prospered,  I  believe,  in  any 
age,  but  certainly  not  in  the  dark  ones.  Men  prospered  then, 
only  in  following  openly-declared  purposes,  and  preaching 
candidly  beloved  and  trusted  creeds. 

And  that  they  did  so  prosper,  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
accepted  and  proclaimed  the  Christian  Gospel,  may  be  seen 
by  any  of  you  in  your  historical  reading,  however'  partial,  if 
only  you  will  admit  the  idea  that  it  could  be  so,  and  was 
likely  to  be  so.  You  are  all  of  you  in  the  habit  of  supposing 
that  temporal  prosperity  is  owing  either  to  worldly  chance  or 
to  worldly  prudence  ;  and  is  never  granted  in  any  visible  re- 
lation to  states  of  religious  temi^er.  Put  that  treacherous 
doubt  away  from  you,  with  disdain  ;  take  for  basis  of  reason- 
ing the  noble  postulate,  that  the  elements  of  Christian  faith 
are  sound, — instead  of  the  base  one,  that  they  are  deceptive  ; 
reread  the  great  story  of  the  world  in  that  light,  and  see  what 
a  vividly  real,  yet  miraculous  tenor,  it  will  then  bear  to  you. 

Their  faith  then,  I  tell  you  tii^st,  was  sincere ;  I  tell  you 
secondly  that  it  was,  in  a  degree  few  of  us  can  now  conceive, 
joyful.     AVe  continually  hear  of  the  trials,  sometimes  of  the 
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victories,  of  Faith, — but  scarcely  ever  of  its  pleasures.  Where>- 
as,  at  this  time,  you  will  find  that  the  chief  delight  of  all  good 
men  was  in  the  recognition  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  Master,  who  had  come  to  dwell  with  them  upon  earth.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  vividness  of  this 
sense  in  them  ;  it  is  totall}''  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the 
comfort,  peace,  and  force  of  it.  In  everything  that  you  now 
do  or  seek,  you  expose  yourselves  to  countless  miseiies  of 
shame  and  disappointment,  because  in  jouv  doing  you  depend 
on  nothing  but  your  own  powers,  and  in  seeking  choose  only 
your  own  gratification.  You  cannot  for  the  most  part  con- 
ceive of  any  work  but  for  your  own  interests,  or  the  interests 
of  others  about  whom  you  are  anxious  in  the  same  faithless 
way ;  everything  about  which  passion  is  excited  in  yon  or 
skill  exerted  is  some  object  of  material  life,  and  the  idea  of 
doing  anything  except  for  your  own  praise  or  profit  has  nar- 
rowed itself  into  little  more  than  the  precentor's  invitation  to 
the  company  with  little  voice  and  less  practice  to  "  sing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God." 

I  have  said  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  feeling  of  the 
energy  of  daily  life  applied  in  the  real  meaning  of  those 
words.  You  cannot  imagine  it,  but  you  can  prove  it.  Are 
any  of  you  willing,  simply  as  a  philosophical  experiment  in 
the  greatest  of  sciences,  to  adopt  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  these  men  of  a  thousand  years  ago  for  a  given  time,  say  for 
a  year  ?  It  cannot  possibly  do  you  any  harm  to  try,  and  you 
cannot  possibly  learn  what  is  true  in  these  things,  without 
trying.  If  after  a  year's  experience  of  such  method  you  find 
yourself  no  hapi^ier  than  before,  at  least  you  will  be  able  to 
support  your  present  opinions  at  once  with  more  grace  and 
more  modesty  ;  having  conceded  the  trial  it  asked  for,  to  the 
opposite  side.  Nor  in  acting  temporarily  on  a  faith  you  do 
not  see  to  be  reasonable,  do  you  compromise  your  own  in- 
tegrity more,  than  in  conducting,  under  a  chemist's  directions, 
an  experiment  of  which  he  foretells  inexplicable  consequences. 
And  you  need  not  doubt  the  power  you  possess  over  your 
own  minds  to  do  this.  Were  faith  not  voluntaiy,  it  could  not 
be  praised,  and  would  not  be  rewarded. 
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If  you  are  minded  thus  to  try,  begin  each  day  with  Alfred*ai 
prayer, — fiat  voluntas  tua  ;  resolving  that  you  will  stand  to  it, 
and  that  nothing  that  happens  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day  shall 
displease  you.  Then  set  to  any  work  you  have  in  hand  with 
the  sifted  and  pui*ified  resolution  that  ambition  shall  not  mix 
with  it,  nor  love  of  gain,  nor  desire  of  pleasure  more  than  is 
appointed  for  you  ;  and  that  no  anxiety  shall  touch  you  as  to 
its  issue,  nor  any  impatience  nor  regret  if  it  fail.-  Imagine  that 
the  thing  is  being  done  through  you,  not  by  you :  that  the 
good  of  it  may  never  be  known,  but  that  at  least,  unless  by 
your  rebellion  or  foolishness,  there  can  come  no  evil  into  it, 
nor  wrong  chance  to  it  Resolve  also  with  steady  industry  to 
do  what  you  can  for  the  help  of  your  country  and  its  honour, 
and  the  honour  of  its  God  ;  and  that  you  will  not  join  hands  in 
its  iniquity,  nor  turn  aside  from  its  misery  ;  and  that  in  all  you 
do  and  feel  you  will  look  frankly  for  the  immediate  help  and 
direction,  and  to  your  own  consciences,  expressed  approval,  of 
God.  Live  thus,  and  believe,  and  with  swiftness  of  .answer 
proportioned  to  the  frankness  of  the  trust,  most  surely  the 
God  of  hope  will  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

But,  if  3'ou  will  not  do  this,  if  you  have  not  coui'age  nor 
heart  enough  to  break  away  the  fetters  of  earth,  and  take  up 
the  sensual  bed  of  it,  and  walk  ;  if  you  say  that  you  are  hound 
to  win  this  thing,  and  become  the  other  thing,  and  that  the 
wishes  of  your  friends, — and  the  interests  of  your  family, — 
and  the  bias  of  your  genius, — and  the  expectations  of  your 
college, — and  all  the  rest  of  the  bow-wow-wow  of  the  wild 
dog-world,  must  be  attended  to,  whether  you  like  it  or  no, — 
then,  at  least,  for  shame  give  up  talk  about  being  free  or  in- 
dependent creatures  ;  recognize  yourselves  for  slaves  in  whom 
the  thoughts  are  put  in  ward  with  their  bodies,  and  their 
hearts  manacled  with  their  hands  :  and  then  at  least  also,  for 
shame,  if  you  refuse  to  believe  that  ever  there  were  men  who 
gave  their  souls  to  God, — know  and  confess  how  surely  there 
are  those  who  sell  them  to  His  adversary. 
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LECTURE    m. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF   DEED. 

Alfred  to    Ccetir  de  Lion. 

It  was  my  endeavoiir,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  to  vindicate 
the  thoughts  and  arts  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  from  whatever 
scorn  might  He  couched  under  the  terms  appHed  to  them  by 
Dean  Stanley, — '  fantastic,' and  'childish.'  To-day  my  task 
must  be  carried  forward,  first,  in  asserting  the  grace  in  fan- 
tasy, and  the  force  in  infancy,  of  the  English  mind,  before 
the  Conquest,  against  the  allegations  contained  in  the  final 
passage  of  Dean  Stanley's  description  of  the  first  founded 
Westminster ;  a  passage  which  accepts  and  asserts,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  other  equally  brief  statement  I  have  met 
with,  the  to  my  mind  extremely  disputable  theoiy,  that  the< 
Norman  invasion  was  in  every  respect  a  sanitary,  moral,  anc\ 
intellectual  blessing  to  England,  and  that  the  arrow  which 
slew  her  Harold  was  indeed  the  Arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliver- 
ance. 

"The  Abbey  itself,"  says  Dean  Stanley, — "the  chief  work 
of  the  Confessor's  life, — was  the  portent  of  the  mighty  future. 
When  Harold  stood  beside  his  sister  Edith,  on  the  da}''  of  the 
dedication,  and  signed  his  name  with  hers  as  witness  to  the 
Charter  of  the  Abbey,  he  might  have  seen  that  he  was  sealing  his 
own  doom,  and  preparing  for  his  own  destruction.  The  solid 
pillars,  the  ponderous  arches,  the  huge  edifice,  with  triple  tower 
and  sculptured  stones  and  storied  windows,  that  arose  in  the 
place  and  in  the  midst  of  the  humble  wooden  churches  and 
wattled  tenements  of  the  Saxon  period,  might  have  warned  the 
nobles  who  were  present  that  the  days  of  their  rule  were  num- 
bered, and  that  the  avenging,  civilizing,  stimidating  hand  of  an- 
other and  a  mightier  race  was  at  work,  which  would  change 
the  whole  face  of  their  language,  their  manners,  their  Church, 
and  their  commonwealth.  The  Abbey,  so  far  exceeding  the 
demands  of  the  dull  and  stagnant  minds  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  an« 
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cestors,  was  founded  not  onlv  in  faith,  but  in  liope :  in  tli« 
hope  that  England  had  yet  a  glorious  cai*eer  to  run  ;  that  the 
line  of  her  sovereigns  would  not  be  broken,  even  when  the 
race  of  Alfred  had  ceased  to  reign." 

There  must  sui'ely  be  some  among  my  hearers  who  are 
startled,  if  not  offended,  at  being  told  in  the  tenns  which  I 
emphasized  in  this  sentence,  that  the  minds  of  our  Saxon 
fathers  were,  although  fantastic,  dull,  and,  although  childish, 
stagnant ;  that  farther,  in  their  fantastic  stagnation,  they  were 
savage, — and  in  their  innocent  dullness,  criminal ;  so  that  the 
future  character  and  fortune  of  the  race  depended  on  the 
critical  advent  of  the  didactic  and  disciplinarian  Norman 
baron,  at  once  to  polish  them,  stimulate,  and  chastise. 

Before  I  venture  to  say  a  word  in  distinct  aiTest  of  this 
judgment,  I  will  give  you  a  chart,  as  clear  as  the  facts  ob- 
served in  the  two  previous  lectui'es  allow,  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Saxons,  when  this  violent  benediction  of  con- 
quest happened  to  them  :  (md  especially  I  would  rescue, 
in  the  measure  that  justice  bids,  the  memoiy  even  of  their 
Pagan  religion  from  the  general  scorn  in  which  I  used  Car- 
lyle's  description  of  the  idol  of  ancient  Prussia  as  universally 
exponent  of  the  temper  of  Northern  devotion.  That  Triglaph, 
or  Triglyi:)h  Idol,  (derivation  of  Triglaph  wholly  unkno-wii  to 
me — I  use  Triglyph  only  for  my  own  handiest  epithet),  last 
set  up,  on  what  is  now  St.  Mary's  hill  in  Brandenburg,  in 
1023,  belonged  indeed  to  a  people  wonderfully  hke  the  Sax- 
ons,— geographically  their  close  neighbours, — in  habits  of 
life,  imd  aspect  of  native  laud,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
them, — in  Carlyle's  words,  a  "strong-boned,  iracund,  herds- 
man and  fisher  people,  highly  averse  to  be  interfered  'uith,  in 
their  religion  especially,  and  inhabiting  a  moory  flat  countiy, 
full  of  lakes  and  woods,  but  with  plenty  also  of  alluvial  mud, 
grassy,  finigiferous,  apt  for  the  jjlough  " — in  all  things  hke 
the  Saxons,  except,  as  I  read  the  matter,  in  that  *  aversion  to 
be  interfered  with '  which  you  modern  English  think  an  espe- 
cially Saxon  character  in  you — but  wliich  is,  on  the  contrary, 
you  will  find  on  examination,  by  no  means  Saxon  ;  but  only 
Wendisch,  Czech,  Serbic,  Sclavic, — other  hai'd  names  I  couW 
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easily  find  for  it  araong  the  tribes  of  that  vehemently  heathen 
old  Preussen — "resolutely  worshipful  of  places  of  oak  trees, 
of  wooden  or  stone  idols,  of  Bangputtis,  PatkuUos,  and  I  know 
not  what  diabolic  dumb  blocks."  Your  English  *'  dishke  to 
be  interfered  with '"'  is  in  absolute  fellowship  with  these,  but 
only  gathers  itself  in  its  places  of  Stalks,  or  chimneys,  in- 
stead of  oak  trees,  round  its  idols  of  iron,  instead  of  wood. 
diaboHcally  vocal  now  ;  strident,  and  sibilant,  instead  of  dumb. 

Far  other  than  these,  their  neighbour  Saxons,  Jutes  and 
Angles  ! — ti^ibes  between  whom  the  distinctions  ai-e  of  no  mo- 
ment whatsoever,  except  that  an  English  boy  or  girl  may  with 
gi'ace  remember  that  '  Old  England,'  exactly  and  strictly  so 
called,  was  the  small  district  in  the  extreme  south  of  Den- 
mark, totally  with  its  islands  estimable  at  sixty  miles  square 
of  dead  flat  land.  Dii'ectly  south  of  it,  the  definitely  so-called 
Saxons  held  the  western  shore  of  Holstein,  with  the  estuary 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  sea-mark  isle,  Heligoland.  But  since 
the  piincipal  temple  of  Saxon  worship  was  close  to  Leipsic* 
we  may  include  under  our  general  term,  Saxons,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  whole  level  district  of  North  Gennanr,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Flensbui'g  to  the  Hartz  ;  and,  eastward,  all  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 

Of  the  chai*acter  of  this  race  I  will  not  here  speak  at  any 
length  :  only  note  of  it  this  essential  point,  that  their  religion 
was  at  once  more  practical  and  more  imaginative  than  that  of 
the  Norwegian  peninsula  ;  the  Norse  religion  being  the  con- 
ception rather  of  natural  than  moral  powers,  but  the  Saxon, 
primarily  of  moi*al,  as  the  lords  of  natural — their  central  di- 
vine image,  Irminsul,-}-  holding  the  standard  of  peace  in  her 
rijT^ht  hand,  a  balance  in  her  left.  Such  a  reHmon  mav  de- 
generate  into  mere  slaughter  and  rapine  ;  but  it  has  the 
making  in  it  of  the  noblest  men. 

More  practical  at  all  events,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in 
this  trust  in  a  future  reward  for  courage  and  purity,  than  the 
mere  Scandinarian  awe  of  existing  Earth  and  Cloud,  the 
Saxon  religion  was  also  more  imaginative,  in  its  neai'er  con- 

*  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

f  Properly  plural  *  Images ' — Irminsul  and  Irmiusula. 
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ception  of  human  feeling  in  divine  creatures.  And  when  thia 
wide  hope  and  high  reverence  had  distinct  objects  of  worship 
and  prayer,  offered  to  them  by  Christianity,  the  Saxons  easily 
became  pure,  passionate,  and  thoughtful  Christians ;  while 
the  Normans,  to  the  last,  had  the  gi^eatest  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  Christian  teaching  of  the  Franks,  and  still  deny 
the  power  of  Christianity,  even  when  they  have  become  in- 
veterate in  its  form. 

Quite  the  deepest  thoughted  creatures  of  the  then  animate 
world,  it  seems  to  me,  these  Saxon  ploughmen  of  the  sand  or 
the  sea,  with  their  worshipped  deity  of  Beauty  and  Justice,  a 
red  rose  on  her  banner,  for  best  of  gifts,  and  in  her  right  hand, 
instead  of  a  sword,  a  balance,  for  due  doom,  without  wrath, 
— of  retribution  in  her  left.  Far  other  than  the  Wends, 
though  stubborn  enough,  they  too,  in  battle  rank, — seven 
times  rising  from  defeat  against  Charlemagne,  and  unsubdued 
but  by  death — yet,  by  no  means  in  that  John  Bull's  manner 
of  yours,  '  averse  to  be  interfered  with,'  in  their  opinions,  or 
theii'  religion.  Eagerly  docile  on  the  contrary — joj^fuUy  rev- 
erent— instantly  and  gratefully  acceptant  of  w^hatever  better 
insight  or  oversight  a  stranger  could  bring  them,  of  the  things 
of  God  or  man. 

And  let  me  here  ask  you  especially  to  take  account  of  that 
origin  of  the  true  bearing  of  the  Flag  of  England,  the  Red 
Hose.  Her  own  madness  defiled  afterwards  alike  the  white 
and  red,  into  images  of  the  paleness,  or  the  crimson,  of  death  ; 
but  the  Saxon  Hose  was  the  symbol  of  heavenly  beauty  and 
peace. 

I  told  you  in  my  first  lecture  that  one  swift  requirement  in 
our  school  would  be  to  produce  a  beautiful  map  of  England, 
including  old  Northumberland,  giving  the  whole  countiy,  in 
its  real  geography,  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  with  only  six  sites  of  habitation  given,  besides 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  London, — namely,  those  of  Canter- 
bury and  Winchester,  York  and  Lancaster,  Holy  Island  and 
Melrose  ;  the  latter  instead  of  lona,  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  influence  of  St.  Columba  expires  with  the  advance  of 
Christianity,  while  that  of  Cuthbert  of  Melrose  connects  itself 
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with  tlie  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  entire  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  and  Scottish  border,  down  to  the  days  of  Scott — 
"wreathing  also  into  its  circle  many  of  the  legends  of  Arthur. 
Will  you  forgive  my  connecting  the  personal  memory  of 
having  once  had  a  wild  rose  gathered  for  me,  in  the  glen  of 
Thomas  the  Rhvmer,  by  the  dauj2fhter  of  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining  Catholic  houses  of  Scotland,  with  the  j^leasure  I  have 
in  reading  to  you  this  following  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert's  birthplace  ; — the  rather  because  I 
owe  it  to  friendship  of  the  same  date,  with  Mr.  Cockburn 
Muir,  of  Melrose. 

"  To  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  it,"  says  Mr.  Muir,  "  the 
name  '  Melrose '  is  written  full  and  fair,  on  the  fair  face  of  all 
this  reach  of  the  valley.  The  name  is  anciently  spelt  Mailros, 
and  later,  Malros,  never  Mulros  ;  ('Mul'  being  the  Celtic  word 
taken  to  mean  '  bare ').  Ros  is  Rose  ;  the  forms  Meal  or  Mol 
imply  great  quantity  or  number.  Thus  Malros  means  the 
place  of  many  roses. 

"  This  is  precisely  the  notable  characteristic  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  wild  rose  is  indigenous.  There  is  no  nook 
nor  cranny,  no  bank  nor  brae,  which  is  not,  in  the  time  oi 
roses,  ablaze  with  their  exuberant  loveliness.  In  gardens,  the 
cultured  rose  is  so  prolific  that  it  spreads  literally  hke  a  weea. 
But  it  is  worth  suggestion  that  the  word  may  be  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Hebrew  rosh  (translated  ros  by  the  Septuagint), 
meaning  chief,  principal,  while  it  is  also  the  name  of  some 
flower ;  but  of  which  flower  is  now  unknown.  Affinities  of 
rosh  are  not  far  to  seek  ;  Sanskrit,  Raj{p),  Ra{^?i)ni ;  Latin, 
Rex,  Reg{msL)." 

I  leave  it  to  Professor  Max  MuUer  to  certify  or  correct  for 
you  the  details  of  IVIi'.  Cockburn's  research,* — this  main  head 

*  I  had  not  time  to  quote  it  fully  in  the  lecture  ;  and  in  my  ignorance, 
alike  of  Keltic  and  Hebrew,  can  only  subiuit  it  here  to  the  reader's  ex- 
amination. "  The  ancient  Cognizance  of  the  town  confirms  this  etymol- 
ogy beyond  doubt,  with  customary  heraldic  precision.  The  shield  bears 
a  Rose;  with  a  Maul,  as  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent  for  the  expletive. 
If  the  herald  had  needed  to  express  '  bare  promontory,'  quite  certainly 
he  would  have  managed  it  somehow.     Not   only   this,    the  Earls  of 
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of  it  I  can  positively  confirm,  that  in  old  Scotch, — that  of 
Bishop  Douglas, — the  word  *  Rois '  stands  alike  for  King,  and 
Rose. 

Summing  now  the  features  I  have  too  shortly  specified  in 
the  Saxon  character, — its  imagination,  its  docility,  its  love  of 
knowledge,  and  its  love  of  beauty,  you  will  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept my  conclusive  statement,  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  form  of 
Christian  faith  which  appears  to  me,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  knowledge,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  ever  at- 
tained in  Christendom  ; — never  yet  understood,  jmrtl}'  because 
of  the  extreme  rudeness  of  its  expression  in  the  art  of  manu- 
scripts, and  partly  because,  on  account  of  its  very  purity,  it 
sought  no  expression  in  architecture,  being  a  religion  of  daily 
life,  and  humble  lodging.  For  these  two  practical  reasons, 
first ; — and  for  this  more  weighty  third,  that  the  intellectual 
character  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  truly,  as  Dean  Stanley 
told  you,  childlike  ;  showing  itself  in  swiftness  of  imaginative 
ajiprehension,  and  in  the  fearlessly  candid  aj^plication  of  gi*eat 
principles  to  small  things.  Its  character  in  this  kind  may  be 
instantly  felt  by  any  sympathetic  and  gentle  person  who  will 
read  carefully  the  book  I  have  already  quoted  to  3'ou,  the  Ven- 
erable Bede's  life  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  the  intensity  and  sin- 
cerity of  it  in  the  highest  orders  of  the  laity,  by  simply  count- 
ing the  members  of  Saxon  Royal  families  who  ended  their  lives 
in  monasteries. 


Haddington  were  first  created  Earls  of  Melrose  (1G19);  and  their  Shield, 
quarterly,  is  charged,  for  Melrose,  in  2d  and  Jjd  (fesse  wavy  between) 
three  Hoses  gii. 

'•  Beyond  this  ground  of  certainty,  we  may  indulge  in  a  little  excur- 
sus into  lingual  affinities  of  wide  range.  The  root  mol  is  clear  enouglu 
It  is  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Greek  mdlii^  Latin  midiium),  and  Hebrew 
m'la.  But,  Rose  ?  We  call  her  Queen  of  Flowers,  and  since  before  the 
Persian  poets  made  much  of  her,  she  was  everywhere  Rerjina  Floi'um^ 
why  should  not  the  name  mean  simply  the  Queen,  the  Chief  ?  Now. 
so  few  who  know  Keltic  know  also  Hebrew,  and  so  few  who  know  He- 
brew know  also  Keltic,  that  few  know  the  snrprining  extent  of  the  af- 
finity that  exists— clear  as  day — between  the  Keltic  and  the  Hebrew 
vocabularies.  That  the  word  Rose  may  be  a  case  in  point  is  not  liazard 
ously  speculative:" 
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Now,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  faith,  innocence,  and 
ingenuity  were  on  the  point  of  springing  up  into  their  fruit- 
age, comes  the  Northern  invasion  :  of  the  real  character  of 
which  you  can  gain  a  far  truer  estimate  by  studying  Alfred's 
former  resolute  contest  with  and  ^'ictory  over  the  native  Nor- 
man in  his  paganism,  than  by  j'our  utmost  endeavours  to  con- 
ceive the  character  of  the  afterwards  invading  Norman,  dis- 
guised, but  not  changed,  by  Christianity.  The  Norman  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  him,  become  a  Christian  at  all ;  and  he 
never  did  ; — he  only  became,  at  his  best,  the  enemy  of  the 
Saracen.  What  he  was,  and  what  alone  he  was  capable  of 
being,  I  will  try  to-day  to  explain. 

And  here  I  must  ad^dse  you  that  in  all  points  of  history  re- 
lating to  the  period  between  800  and  1200,  j'ou  will  find  M. 
Yiollet  le  Due,  incidentally  throughout  his  'Dictionary  of 
Architecture,'  the  best-informed,  most  intelligent,  and  most 
thoughtful  of  guides.  His  knowledge  of  architecture,  carried 
down  into  the  most  minutely  practical  details, — (which  are  often 
the  most  significant),  and  embracing,  over  the  entire  surface 
of  France,  the  buildings  even  of  the  most  secluded  villages  ; 
his  artistic  enthusiasm,  balanced  by  the  acutest  sagacity,  and 
his  patriotism,  by  the  frankest  candour,  render  his  analy- 
sis of  history  during  that  active  and  constructive  period  the 
most  valuable  known  to  me,  and  certainly,  in  its  field,  exhaust- 
ive. Of  the  later  nationality  his  account  is  imperfect,  owing 
to  his  professional  interest  in  the  mere  science  of  architecture, 
and  comparative  insensibility  to  the  power  of  sculpture  ; — 
but  of  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  whatever 
he  tells  you  must  be  regarded  with  grateful  attention. 

I  introduce,  therefore,  the  Normans  to  you,  on  theu'  first 
entering  France,  under  his  descriptive  terms  of  them.* 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  established  on  the  soil,  these  bar- 
barians became  the  most  hard V  and  active  builders.  Within 
the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  they  had  covered  the  coun- 
try on  which  they  had  definitely  landed,  with  religious,  mon- 
astic, and  civil  edifices,  of  an  extent  and  richness  then  little 

*  Article  "  Arcliitectuie,"  vol.  i.,  p.  138 
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common.  It  is  difficult  to  mippose  that  they  had  ^^rought 
from  Norway  the  elements  of  art,*  but  they  were  possessed  by 
a  i^ersistiug  and  penetrating  spu'it ;  their  bi*utal  force  did  not 
want  for  grandeur.  Conquerors,  they  raised  castles  to  as- 
sure their  domination  ;  they  soon  recognized  the  Moral  force 
of  the  clergy,  and  endowed  it  richlj'.  Eager  alwaj's  to  attain 
their  end,  when  once  they  saw  it,  they  7?efer  left  one  of  their 
enterprises  unfinished,  and  in  that  they  differed  completely  from 
the  Southern  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Tenacious  extremely,  they 
■were  perhaps  the  only  ones  among  the  barbarians  estab- 
lished in  France  who  had  ideas  of  order ;  the  only  ones  who 
knew  how  to  presei^e  their  conquests,  and  compose  a  state. 
They  found  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  arts  on  the 
teiTitoiy  where  they  planted  themselves,  they  mingled 
with  those  their  national  genius,  positive,  gi-and,  and  yet 
supple." 

Supple,  '  Dehe,' — capable  of  change  and  play  of  the  mental 
muscle,  in  the  way  that  savages  are  not.  I  do  not,  myself, 
gi'ant  this  suppleness  to  the  Norman,  the  less  because  another 
sentence  of  M.  le  Due's,  occurring  incidentally  in  his  account 
of  the  archivolt,  is  of  extreme  counter-significance,  and  wide 
ai^plication.  "  The  Norman  arch,"  he  says,  "  is  never  derived 
from  tradilional  classic  forms,  but  only  from  mathematical  ar- 
rangement of  line."  Yes  ;  that  is  true  :  the  Norman  arch  is 
never  derived  from  classic  forms.  The  cathedral, f  whose  aisles 
you  saw  or  might  have  seen,  yesterday,  intei*penetrated  with 
light,  whose  vaults  }0U  might  have  heard  prolonging  the 
sweet  divisions  of  majestic  sound,  would  have  been  built  in 
that  stately  symmetry  by  Norman  law,  though  never  an  arch 
at  Rome  had  risen  round  her  field  of  blood, — though  never 
her  Sublician  bridge  had  been  petrified  by  her  Augustan  pon- 
tifices.  But  the  decoration,  though  not  the  structure  of  those 
arches,  they  owed  to  another  race,  J  whose  words  they  stole 
without  understanding,   though  three  centuries  before,  the 

*  Tliey  Jind  brought  some*',  of  a  variously  Charybdic,  Serpentine,  and 
I>iabolic  character. — J.  R. 

I  Of  Oxford,  during  the  afternoon  service. 
X  See  the  concluding  section  of  the  lecture. 
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Saxon  understood,  and  used,  to  express  the  most  solemn  maj- 
esty of  his  I^inghood, — 

*'EGO   EDGAR,  TOTIVS   ALBIONIS"— 

not  Rex,  that  would  have  meant  the  King  of  Kent  or  Mercia, 
not  of  England, — no,  nor  Imperator  ;  that  would  have  meant 
only  the  profane  power  of  Rome,  but  BASTLEVS^  meaniug  a 
King  who  reigned  with  sacred  authority  given  by  Heaven  and 
Christ. 

AVith  far  meaner  thoughts,  both  of  themselves  and  their 
powers,  the  Normans  set  themselves  to  build  impregnable 
military  walls,  and  sublime  religious  ones,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble practical  waj^s ;  but  they  no  more  made  books  of  tlieir 
church  fronts  than  of  their  bastion  flanks  ;  and  cared,  in  the 
religion  they  accepted,  neither  for  its  sentiments  nor  its 
promises,  but  only  for  its  immediate  results  on  national  order. 

As  I  read  them,  they  were  men  wholly  of  this  w^orld,  bent 
on  doing  the  most  in  it,  and  making  the  best  of  it  that  they 
could  ; — men,  to  their  death,  of  Deed.,  never  pausing,  chang- 
ing, repenting,  or  anticipating,  more  than  the  completed 
square,  a.v^v  xj/oyov,  of  their  battle,  their  keep,  and  their 
cloister.  Soldiers  before  and  after  everything,  they  learned 
the  lockings  and  bracings  of  their  stones  primarily  in  defence 
against  the  battering-ram  and  the  projectile,  and  esteemed 
the  pui*e  circular  arch  for  its  distributed  and  equal  strength 
more  than  for  its  beauty.  "I  believe  again,"  says  M.  le  Due,* 
"that  the  feudal  castle  never  amved  at  its  perfectness  till 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  and  that  this  race  of  the  North 
was  the  first  to  apply  a  defensive  system  under  unquestiona- 
ble laws,  soon  followed  by  the  nobles  of  the  Continent,  after 
they  had,  at  their  own  expense,  learned  their  superiority." 

The  next  sentence  is  a  curious  one.  I  pray  3'our  attention 
to  it.  "  The  defensive  svstem  of  the  Norman  is  born  of  a 
profound  sentiment  of  distrust  and  cunning  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Frank."  You  will  find  in  all  my  previoufj 
notices  of  the  French,  continual  insistance  upon  their  natural 

*  Article  "  Chateau, "  vol.  iii.,  p.  65. 
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Franchise,  and  also,  if  you  take  the  least  pains  in  analysis  o\ 
their  literature  down  to  this  day,  that  the  idea  of  falseness  ia 
to  them  indeed  more  hateful  than  to  any  other  European  na- 
tion. To  take  a  quite  cardinal  instance.  If  you  compare 
Lucian's  and  Shakespeare's  Timon  ^vitll  IMoli'^re's  Alceste,  you 
will  find  the  Greek  and  English  misanthropes  dwell  only  on 
men's  ingratitude  to  themselves,  but  Alceste,  on  ihoUx  falsehood 
to  each  other. 

Now  hear  M  le  Due  farther  : 

*'  The  castles  built  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries 
along  the  Loire,  Giroude,  and  Seine,  that  is  to  say,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Norman  invasions,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  possessions,  have  a  j^eculiar  and  uniform  character  which 
one  finds  neither  in  central  France,  nor  in  Burgundy,  nor 
can  there  be  any  need  for  us  to  throw  light  on  {/aire  ressortir) 
the  superiority  of  the  warrior  spirit  of  the  Normans,  during 
the  later  times  of  the  Carlovingian  epo^ch,  over  the  spirit  of 
the  chiefs  of  Frank  descent,  established  on  the  Gallo-Roman 
soil."     There's  a  bit  of  honesty  in  a  Frenchman  for  you  ! 

I  have  just  said  that  they  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its 
influence  of  order  in  the  present  world  :  being  in  this,  ob- 
serve, as  nearly  as  may  be  the  exact  reverse  of  modern  be- 
lievers, or  persons  who  profess  to  be  such, — of  whom  it  may 
be  generally  alleged,  too  truly,  that  they  value  religion  with 
respect  to  their  future  bliss  rather  than  their  present  duty  ; 
and  are  therefore  continually  careless  of  its  direct  commands, 
with  easy  excuse  to  themselves  for  disobedience  to  them. 
Whereas  the  Norman,  finding  in  his  own  heart  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  action,  and  perceiving  himself  to  be  set,  with  en- 
tirely strong  body,  brain,  and  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  weak 
and  dissolute  confusion  of  all  things,  takes  from  the  Bible  in- 
stantly  into  his  conscience  every  exhortation  to  Do  and  to 
Govern  ;  and  becomes,  with  all  his  might  and  understanding, 
a  blunt  and  rough  servant,  knecht,  or  knight  of  God,  liable 
to  much  misapprehension,  of  course,  as  to  the  services  imme- 
diately rofpiired  of  him,  but  supposing,  since  the  whole  make 
of  him,  outside  and  in,  is  a  soldier's,  that  God  meant  him  for 
a  soldier,  and  that  he  is  to  establish,  by  main  force,  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith  and  works  all  over  the  world  so  far  as  he  compre- 
hends them  ;  not  merely  with  the  Mahometan  indignation 
against  spiritual  error,  but  with  a  sound  and  honest  soul  s 
dislike  of  material  error,  and  resolution  to  extinguish  thai, 
even  if  perchance  found  in  the  spiritual  persons  to  whom,  in 
their  office,  he  yet  rendered  total  reverence. 

Which  force  and  faith  in  him  I  may  best  illustrate  by 
merely  putting  together  the  broken  paragraphs  of  Sismondi's 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Norman  Kingdom  of  Sicily  : 
virtually  contemporary  with  the  conquest  of  England. 

"  The  Normans  surpassed  all  the  races  of  the  west  in  their 
ardour  for  pilgrimages.  They  would  not,  to  go  into  the  Holy 
Land,  submit  to  the  monotony  *  of  a  long  sea  voyage — the 
rather  that  they  found  not  on  the  Mediterranean  the  storms 
or  dangers  they  had  rejoiced  to  encounter  on  their  own  sea. 
They  traversed  by  land  the  whole  of  France  and  Italy,  trust- 
ing to  their  swords  to  procure  the  necessary  subsistence, f  if 
the  charit}'  of  the  faithful  did  not  enough  jorovide  for  it  with 
alms.  The  towns  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  and  Bari,  held 
constant  commerce  with  Syria ;  and  frequent  miracles,  it  was 
believed,  illustrated  the  Monte  Capsino,  (St.  Benedict  again !) 
on  the  road  of  Naples,  and  the  Mount  of  Angels  (Garganus) 
above  Bari."  (Querceta  Gargani — verily,  laborant ;  now,  et 
orant.)  "  The  pilgrims  w^ished  to  visit  during  their  journey 
the  monasteries  built  on  these  two  mountains,  and  therefore 
nearly  always,  either  going  or  returning  to  the  Holy  Land, 
passed  through  Magna  Grrecia. 

"  In  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  about 
forty  of  these  religious  travellers,  having  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  chanced  to  have  met  together  in  Salerno  at  the 
moment  when  a  small  Saracen  fleet  came  to  insult  the  town, 
and  demand  of  it  a  militaiy  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
of  South  Italy,  at  this  time,  abandoned  to  the  delights  of  then* 

*  I  give  Sismondi's  idea  at  it  stands,  but  there  was  no  question  in  the 
matter  of  monotony  or  of  danger.  The  journey  was  made  on  foot  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  Laborious  way,  and  the  most  humble. 

f  See  farther  on,  p.  110,  the  analogies  with  English  arrangements  of 
the  same  kind. 
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enchanted  climate,  had  lost  nearly  all  military  courajie.  Tha 
Salernitani  saw  with  astonishment  fort}'  Nornian  knights, 
after  having  demanded  horses  and  arms  from  the  Piince  of 
Salerno,  order  the  gates  of  the  towTi  to  be  opened,  chai-ge 
the  Saracens  fearlessly,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Salerni- 
tani followed,  however,  the  example  given  them  by  these  brave 
waiTiors,  and  those  of  the  Mussulmans  who  escaped  their 
swords  were  forced  to  re-embark  in  all  haste. 

"  The  Prince  of  Salemo,  Guaimar  HI.,  tried  in  vain  to  keep 
the  warrior-pilgrims  at  his  court :  but  at  liis  solicitation  other 
companies  established  themselves  on  the  rocks  of  Salerno  and 
Amalfi,  until,  on  Christmas  Day,  1041,  (exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  coronation  here  at  Westminster  of  the 
Conqueror,)  they  gathered  their  scattered  forces  at  Aversa,* 
twelve  gi'oups  of  them  under  twelve  chosen  counts,  and  all 
imder  the  Lombard  Ardoin,  as  commander-in-chief."  Be  so 
good  as  to  note  that, — a  marvellous  key-note  of  historical  fact 
about  the  unjesting  Lombards.  I  cannot  find  the  total  Nor- 
man number  :  the  chief  contingent,  under  WilHam  of  the  Iron 
Arm,  the  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  was  only  of  three  hun- 
dred knights  ;  the  Count  of  xVversa's  troop,  of  the  same  num- 
ber, is  named  as  an  important  part  of  the  little  army — admit 
it  for  ten  times  Tancred's,  three  thousand  men  in  alL  At 
Aversa,  these  three  thousand  men  form,  coolly  on  Christmas 
Day,  1041,  the  design  of — well,  I  told  you  they  didn't  design 
much,  only,  now  we're  here,  we  may  as  well,  while  we're 
about  it, — overthrow  the  Greek  empire  !  That  was  their 
little  game ! — a  Christmas  mumming  to  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing 3'ear,  the  whole  of  Apuha  was  divided  among  them. 

I  will  not  spoil,  by  abstracting,  the  magnificent  following 
Ijistory  of  Iloberi  Guiscard,  the  most  wonderful  soldier  of  that 
or  any  other  time  :  I  leave  you  to  finish  it  for  yourselves,  only 
asking  you  to  read  together  with  it,  the  sketch,  in  Turaer's 
history  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  of  Alfred's  long  previous  war 
with  the  Norman  Hasting  ;  pointing  out  to  you  for  foci  of 
character  in  each  contest,  the  culminating  incidents  of  naval 
battle.    In  Guiscard's  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  he  encounters 

*  In  LomLardy,  south  of  Pavia. 
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tor  tneir  chief  naval  force  the  Venetian  fleet  under  the  Doge 
Domenico  Selvo.  The  Venetians  are  at  this  moment  un- 
doubted masters  in  all  naval  warfare  ;  the  Normans  are 
worsted  easily  the  first  day, — the  second  day,  fighting  hai-der, 
they  are  defeated  agaiu,  and  so  disastrously  that  the  Venetian 
Doge  takes  no  precautions  against  them  on  the  third  day, 
thinkins:  them  utterly  disabled.  Guiscard  attacks  him  again 
on  the  third  day,  with  the  mere  wreck  of  his  own  ships,  and 
defeats  the  tired  and  amazed  Italians  finally ! 

The  sea-fight  between  Alfred's  ships  and  those  of  Hasting, 
ought  to  be  still  more  memorable  to  us.  Alfred,  as  I  noticed 
in  last  lectui-e,  had  built  war  ships  nearly  Uvice  as  long  as  the 
Normans',  swifter,  and  steadier  on  the  waves.  Six  Norman 
ships  were  ravaging  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Alfred  sent  nine  of 
his  own  to  take  them.  The  King's  fleet  found  the  North- 
men's embayed,  and  three  of  them  agi'ound.  The  three 
others  engaged  Alfred's  nine,  fivice  their  size  ;  two  of  the  Vi- 
king ships  were  taken,  but  the  thu'd  escaped,  with  only  five 
men  !     A  nation  which  verily  took  its  pleasures  in  its  Deeds. 

But  before  I  can  illustrate  fai-ther  either  their  deeds  or 
their  religion,  I  must  for  an  instant  meet  the  objection  which 
I  suppose  the  extreme  probity  of  the  nineteenth  century 
must  feel  acutely  against  these  men, — that  they  all  hved  by 
thieving. 

Without  venturiniJ  to  allude  to  the  7'ai'<on  d'etre  of  the 
present  French  and  English  Stock  Exchanges,  I  will  merely 
ask  any  of  you  here,  whether  of  Saxon  or  Norman  blood,  to 
define  for  himself  what  he  means  by  the  "possession  of 
India."  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  all  wish  to  keep  India  in 
order,  and  in  like  manner  I  have  assui'ed  you  that  Duke  AVil- 
liam  wished  to  keep  England  in  order.  If  you  will  read  the 
lecture  on  the  life  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  which  I  hope  to 
give  in  London  after  finishing  this  course,*  you  will  see  how 
a  Christian  British  officer  can,  and  does,  verily,  and  with  his 
whole  heart,  keep  in  order  such  part  of  India  as  may  be  en- 

*  Tliis  was  preveiitffd  by  the  necessity  for  tlie  re-arraugemeiit  of  my 
terminal  Oxford  lectures  :  I  am  now  preparing  that  on  Sir  Herbert  for 
publication  in  a  somewhat  expanded  form. 
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trusted  to  him,  and  in  so  doing,  secure  our  Empire.  Bu..  th« 
silent  feeling  and  practice  of  the  nation  about  India  is  based 
on  quite  other  motives  than  Sii*  Herbert's.  Every  mutiny, 
eveiy  danger,  every  terror,  and  every  crime,  occurnng  under, 
or  pai'alyzing,  our  Indian  legislation,  arises  directly  out  of  our 
national  desire  to  live  on  the  loot  of  India,  and  the  notion 
always  entertained  by  English  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
good  position,  falling  in  love  with  each  otb^  without  imme- 
diate prospect  of  establishment  in  Belgrave  Square,  that  they 
can  find  in  India,  instantly  on  landing,  a  bungalow  ready  fur- 
nished with  the  loveliest  fans,  china,  and  shawls, — ices  and 
sherbet  at  command,  —  four-and-twenty  slaves  succeeding 
each  other  hourly  to  swing  the  punkah,  and  a  regiment  with 
a  beautiful  band  to  "  keep  order "  outside,  all  round  the 
house. 

Entreating  your  pardon  for  what  may  seem  rude  in  these 
personal  remarks,  I  will  further  entreat  you  to  read  my  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Coeur  de  Lion  in  the  third  number  of 
*  Fors  Clavigera ' — and  also  the  scenes  in  '  Ivanhoe  '  between 
CcBur  de  Lion  and  Locksley  ;  and  commending  these  few  pas- 
sages to  your  quiet  consideration,  I  proceed  to  give  you 
another  anecdote  or  two  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  twelve  years 
later  than  those  given  above,  and,  therefore,  only  thirteen 
years  before  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Their  division  of  South  Italy  among  them  especially,  and 
their  defeat  of  Venice,  had  alanned  everybody  considerably, — 
especially  the  Pope,  Leo  IX.,  who  did  not  understand  this 
manifestation  of  their  piety.  He  sent  to  Henry  HL  of  Ger- 
many, to  whom  he  owed  his  Popedom,  for  some  German 
knights,  and  got  five  hundred  spears ;  gathered  out  of  all 
Apulia,  Campania,  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  what  Greek  and 
Latin  troops  were  to  be  had,  to  join  his  own  army  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter ;  and  the  holy  Pontiff,  with  this  numerous 
army,  but  no  general,  began  the  campaign  by  a  j^ilgi'inif^g^ 
with  all  his  troops  to  Monte  Cassino,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  it 
might  be,  St.  Benedict  for  general. 

Against  the  Pope's  collected  masses,  with  St.  Benedict,  their 
contcMiiplative  but   at  first  inactive   general,  stood   the   littlfl 
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Army  of  Normans, — certainly  not  more  than  the  third  of  theii 
number — but  with  Eobert  Guiscard  for  captain,  and  under 
him  his  brother,  Humphrey  of  Hauteville,  and  Richard  of 
Aversa.  Not  in  feai*,  but  in  devotion,  they  prayed  the  Pope 
'  avec  instance,' — to  say  on  what  conditions  they  could  appease 
his  anger,  and  live  in  peace  under  him.  But  the  Pope  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  theii*  evacuation  of  Italy.  "Whereupon, 
they  had  to  settle  the  question  in  the  Nonnan  manner. 

The  two  armies  met  in  front  of  Civitella,  on  Waterloo  day, 
18th  June,  thirteen  years,  as  I  said,  before  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings. The  German  knights  were  the  heai-t  of  the  Pope's  aimy, 
but  they  were  only  five  hundred  ;  the  Normans  sun'ounded 
thein  first,  and  slew  them,  nearly  to  a  man — and  then  made 
extremely  short  work  with  the  Italians  and  Greeks.  The  Pope, 
with  the  wreck  of  them,  fled  into  Civitella  ;  but  the  towns- 
people dared  not  defend  their  walls,  and  thrust  the  Pope  him', 
self  out  of  their  gates — to  meet,  alone,  the  Norman  army. 

He  met  it,  not  alone,  St.  Benedict  being  with  him  now,  when 
he  had  no  longer  the  strength  of  man  to  trust  in. 

The  Normans,  as  they  approached  him,  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees, — covered  themselves  \\'ith  dust,  and  implored 
his  pardon  and  his  blessing. 

There  is  a  bit  of  poetry — if  you  like, — but  a  piece  of  steel- 
clad  fact  also,  compared  to  which  the  battle  of  Hastings  and 
Waterloo  both,  were  mere  boy's  squabbles. 

You  don't  suppose,  jow.  British  schoolboys,  that  you  over- 
threw Napoleon — you  ?  Your  prime  IMinister  folded  up  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  thought  of  him.  Not  you,  but  the 
snows  of  Heaven,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dasheth  in 
pieces  with  a  rod  of  ii*on.  He  casteth  forth  His  ice  like 
morsels, — who  can  stand  before  His  cold  ? 

But,  so  far  as  you  have  indeed  the  right  to  trust  in  the 
courage  of  your  own  hearts,  remember  also — it  is  not  in  Nor- 
man nor  Saxon,  but  in  Celtic  race  that  your  real  strength  lies. 
The  battles  both  of  Waterloo  and  Alma  were  w^on  bv  Irish 
and  Scots — by  the  terrible  Scots  Greys,  and  by  Sir  Colin's 
Highlanders.  Your  'thin  red  line,'  was  kei^t  steady  at  Alma 
only  by  Colonel  Yea's  swearing  at  them. 
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But  the  old  Pope,  alone  against  a  Norman  army,  wanted 
nobody  to  swear  at  him.  Steady  enough  he,  having  some- 
body to  bless  him,  instead  of  swear  at  him.  St.  Benedict, 
namely  ;  whose  (memory  shall  we  say  ?)  helped  him  now  at 
his  pinch  in  a  singular  manner, — for  the  Normans,  having 
got  the  old  man's  forgiveness,  vowed  themselves  his  feudal 
servants  ;  and  for  seven  centuries  afterwards  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  remained  a  lief  of  St.  Pet«r, — won  for  him 
thus  by  a  single  man,  unarmed,  against  three  thousand  Nor- 
man knights,  captained  by  Robert  Guiscard  ! 

A  day  of  deeds,  gentlemen,  to  some  pur^jose, — Uial  18th  of 
June,  anyhow. 

Here,  in  the  historical  account  of  Norman  character,  I 
must  unwillingly  stop  for  to-day — because,  as  you  choose 
to  spend  your  University  money  in  building  ball-rooms  in- 
stead of  lecture-rooms,  I  dare  not  keep  you  much  longer  in 
this  black  hole,  with  its  nineteenth  century  ventilation.  I 
try  your  patience — and  tax  youi*  breath — onl}'  for  a  few  min- 
utes more  in  di'awing  the  necessary  coroUaiies  respecting 
Norman  art.* 

How  far  the  existing  British  nation  owes  its  military  prow- 
ess to  the  blood  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  I  have  never  exam- 
ined its  genealogy  enough  to  tell  you ; — but  this  I  can  tell 
you  positively,  that  whatever  constitutional  order  or  personal 
valour  the  Normans  enforced  or  taught  among  the  nations 
they  conquered,  they  did  not  at  first  attempt  with  their  ovm. 
hands  to  rival  them  in  any  of  their  finer  arts,  but  used  both 
Greek  and  Saxon  sculptors,  either  as  slaves,  or  hired  workmen, 
and  more  or  less  therefore  chilled  and  degraded  the  heai*ts  of 
the  men  thus  set  to  servile,  or  at  best,  hirehng,  labour. 

In  1874,  I  went  to  see  Etna,  Scylla,  Charybdis,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Norman  Kings  at  Palermo ;  surprised,  as  you 

*  Given  at  much  greater  length  in  the  lecture,  with  diagrams  from 
Iffley  and  Poictiers,  without  which  the  text  of  them  would  be  unintelli- 
gible. The  sum  of  what  I  said  was  a  .strong  assertion  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  Normans  for  any  but  the  rudest  and  most  grotesque  sculpture,— 
Poictiei-s  being,  on  the  contrary,  examined  and  prai.sed  as  Gallic-FreucV 
— not  Norman. 
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may  imagine,  to  find  that  there  wasn't  a  stroke  nor  a  notion 
of  Norman  work  in  them.  They  are,  every  atom,  done  by 
Greeks,  and  are  as  pure  Greek  as  the  temple  of  ^gina  ;  but 
more  lich  and  refined.  I  drew  with  accui-ate  care,  and  with 
measured  profile  of  every  moulding,  the  tomb  built  for  Eoger 
n.  (afterwards  Frederick  11.  was  laid  in  its  dark  porphyry). 
And  it  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  Greek-Christian  form  of  tomb 
— temple  over  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  pediments  rise 
gradually,  as  time  goes  on,  into  acute  angles — get  pierced  in 
the  gable  with  foils,  and  their  sculptures  thrown  outside  on 
their  fianks,  and  become  at  last  in  the  fourteenth  centui'v,  the 
tombs  of  Verona.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  NoiTQans 
emploj'ing  these  Greek  slaves  for  their  work  in  Sicily  (within 
thirty  miles  of  the  field  of  Himera)  ?  Well,  the  main  meaning 
is  that  though  the  Normans  could  build,  they  couldn't  caiwe,  and 
were  wise  enough  not  to  try  to,  when  they  couldn't,  as  you  do 
now  all  over  this  intensely  comic  and  tragic  town  :  but,  here 
in  England,  they  only  emplo^-ed  the  Saxon  with  a  grudge, 
and  therefore  being  more  and  more  driven  to  use  baiTen 
mouldings  without  sculpture,  gradually  developed  the  struct- 
ural forms  of  archivolt,  which  breakmg  into  the  lancet, 
brighten  and  balance  themselves  into  the  symmetry  of  early 
English  Gothic. 

But  even  for  the  first  decoration  of  the  archivolt  itself,  they 
were  probably  indebted  to  the  Greeks  in  a  degree  I  never 
apprehended,  until  by  pui-e  happy  chance,  a  friend  gave  me 
the  clue  to  it  just  as  I  was  writing  the  last  pages  of  this  lect- 
ure. 

In  the  generalization  of  ornament  attempted  in  the  fii-sfc 
volume  of  the  '  Stones  of  Venice,'  I  supposed  the*  Norman 
zigzag  (and  with  some  practical  trutli)  to  be  derived  from 
the  angular  notches  with  which  the  blow  of  an  axe  can  most 
easily  decorate,  or  at  least  vary,  the  solid  edge  of  a  square 
fillet.  My  good  friend,  and  supporter,  and  for  some  time 
back  the  single  trustee  of  St.  George's  Guild,  IMr.  George 
Baker,  ha%dng  come  to  Oxford  on  Guild  business,  I  happened 
to  show  him  the  photographs  of  the  front  of  Mey  church, 
which  had  been  collected  for  this  lecture  ;  and  immediately 
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afterward?,  in  taking  him  through  the  sohoolb,  stopped  to 
show  him  the  Athena  of  ^-Egina  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Greek  examples  lately  obtained  for  us  by  Professor 
Kichmond.  The  statue  is  (rightly)  so  placed  that  in  looking 
up  to  it,  the  plait  of  hair  across  the  forehead  is  seen  in  a 
steeply  curved  arch.  *'  Why, "  says  Mr.  Baker,  pointing  to  it 
"^there's  the  Norman  arch  of  Iffly."  Sure  enough,  there  it 
exactly  was:  and  a  moment's  reflection  showed  me  how  easily, 
and  with  what  instinctive  fitness,  the  Norman  builders,  look- 
ing to  the  Greeks  as  their  absolute  masters  in  sculpture,  and 
recognizing  also,  during  the  Crusades,  the  hieroglyphic  use 
of  the  zigzag,  for  water,  by  the  Egyptians,  might  have  adopted 
this  easily  attained  decoration  at  once  as  the  sign  of  the  ele- 
ment over  which  they  reigned,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
goddess  who  ruled  both  it  and  them. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  press  your  acceptance  of  such  a  tra- 
dition, nor  for  the  rest,  do  I  care  myself  whence  any  method 
of  ornament  is  derived,  if  only,  as  a  stranger,  your  bid  it  rever- 
ent welcome.  Bat  much  probability  is  added  to  the  conject- 
ure by  the  indisputable  transition  of  ihe  Greek  egg  and  arrow 
moulding  into  the  floral  cornices  of  Saxon  and  other  twelfth 
century  cathedrals  in  Central  France.  These  and  other  such 
transitions  and  exaltations  I  will  give  you  the  materials  to 
study  at  your  leisure,  after  illustrating  in  my  next  lecture  the 
forces  of  religious  imagination  by  which  all  that  waa  laaost 
beautiful  in  them  was  inspii'ed. 
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